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PREFACE 


This uccounl of the Freedom Movement in Kerala, the second 
in the series, covering the period from 1885 to 1938, is primarily 
based on material collected from 

(i) Files, bearirig on Educational, Judicial and Political matters, 
preserved in the English Records, Kerala Secretariat, Trivandrum. 

(ii) Confidential Record of Administration, preserved in the 
(amtral Record Office, Ernakulam. 

(hi) Records preserved in the Madras Record Ofiice, Eginore. 
like Under Secretary’s series. Confidential Newspaper Reports, Public 
Department Government Orders, etc. 

(iv) Government publications such as AsvSembly and Council 
Proceedings. Administration Reports and booklets, preserved in the 
Legislature Library and the Public Library, Trivandrum. 

(v) Numerous cuttings from Newspapers, some of which an* 
now defunct, in English as well as Malayalam, preserved in the 
Confidential Files in the English Records, Kerala Secretariat, and in 
the Legislature Library. Trivandrum. 

(vi) Old Files preserved in the important Newspa])er othces 
in the State. 

(vii) Reference books and Journals preserved in the University 
Library and Public Library, Trivandrum and some rare books, now 
out of print and availalile with private individuals and 

(viii) Information supplied by responsible persons and active 
participants in the Fivedom Movement, 

It w^as no easy task to integrate the vast material into a w^hoJe 
connected narrative in view of the fact that Travancorc, Cochin and 
Malabar constituted three distinct political entities during the period 
under review'. They had local interests to pursue and local 
problems to solve, tliough of course they had common political 
aspirations and though developments in one regi(;n bound 
to produce corresponding reactions in another. Beyond the 



cloud of six'cific issues of local complexion, none lost sight 
of the fundainenlal ohiectives of national freedom, political 
democracy and social efjuality. 1 liaw' attempted in this solume to 
trace the stages of freedom struggle in Kerala on the background 
of developments in India. 

It will be futile on my part to altem])t to express my gratitude 
to those who had co-ojxu’ated with me, in on(' way or another, in 
fulfilling the task of vvriting this volume. Lei nu‘ formally r^'cord. 
at this juncture, mv deep seirsv of gratitude to Mr 1*. K. Abdulla, 
I, S., Secretary for Education, Kerala (iovernment, rri\andrum 
wliose kind patronage and sympathetic encouragement have been a 
continuous sourc<' of inspiration to me. Sri. M. S. Hama Iyer who 
retired as Librarian of the Legislature lahrary, Tri\andrum evinced 
very keen interest in the work and renderc'd all possihk* lieli) to the 
Research Stall, wliich cannot remain unacknowledged. Tiie authori- 
ties of the onices of (he MALAYALL MALAYALA MAYORAMA, 
MATHRl BHUML MALAYALA RAJYA‘M and DEKVAM have placed 
me under a deep debt of otiligation for having jierinitted the Research 
Stall’ to consult lh(‘ old files of lU'wspapers pre.serv(‘d l)y them, 
Considering the. fact tiuu the political party documents have been 
irrecoverably lost in the process of time their timely lielp Jias appre- 
ciably enabled me to fill certain gaps in the narrative. My thanks are 
also due to the \ ari( us persons who ga' e me relevant mformation 
on several details whenever I approached them. The Kerala Secre- 
tariat Officers, particularly of the Deivartment of Education, the 
Curator of the Madras Record Office and the Librarians of the Kerala 
University Library and the Trivandrum Public Librarv have been 
courteously helpful and i cannot sulTicientlv thank them. 

Coming to closer ffua iters, the Members of the Regional Records 
Survey Committee liad alvays readih extended to me their full 
co-o})eration and considerably lightened my task by their advice and 
kind suggestions offered from time to time. Mr. K. Mammen, M. A. 
and Mr. C. I. Gopala Pillai, M. A, had served the Committee until 
the middle of June, 19h() as Senior Research Assistant and Translator 
respectively and their learned guidance was of imnifuise value I 
gratefully record rny deep sense of appreciation of the varied services 
rendered by them. Mr. K. Karunakaran Nair M. A., Research Assis- 
tant and at present Editor, 'Who is Who of Freedom Fighters’ and 
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Mr. Kizhedath \asucle>aii Nair, Regional Research Assistant for 
Malabar, have |)ati(*n11y ])orne the brunt of research work, in regard 
to the arduous collodion <d‘ matd'ial and analysis of facts and 
consultations with them have been highly profitable to me. Messrs, 
(i. Ramachandran Nair. K. N. Frabhakaran I^Hai, E. E. Shamsuddin 
and R. Sasidharan Nair ard Smt. T. Devaki Amma and Smi. 
E. Krishnamma have served the Committee in difl’erent wavs in 
regard to routine olTicial business and their conscientious work has 
facilitated the smooth running of the entire research project. i 
acknowledge, witli deep pleasure and gratitude, the services rendered 
and the co-ope'ration extended by all of them. 

None will be more conscious than 1 of the limitations and possible 
deficiencies and faults d tlii:, volume. In the light of well instructed 
criticism, necessarv changes will made in later editions. Mean- 
while I dedicali* this volume to the soldiers of freedom, known and 
unknown, and place it, in all humility Ixd'ore the public for their 
kind app^o^•a]. 

P. K. KAIUINAKARA MENON. 

Convener, 

dYivandnim, Her/ioual Records Survey Committee^ 

l<S-7-l hiU). Kerala Stale. 




INTRODUCTION 


During? the period covered by this volume Kerala continued to 
be divided into three distinct political entities, Malabar as part of 
the Madras Presidency and the Princely States of Cochin and 
Travancore. Even from the early days the leaders of political 
thought and social reformers evinced very keen interest in the affairs 
and progress of the Indian National Congress. Leaders like Messrs. 
C. Sankaran Nair, G. P. Ihilai, V. Ryru Nambiar, C. Kunhiraina Menori, 
K. P. Achutha Menon, K. U. Narayana Menon, M. Krishuan Nair, 
C. Karunakara Menon, S, K. Nair, and Dr. T. M. Nair used to attend 
the annual sessions of the Congress. Among them, Mr. C. Sankaran 
Nair prevSided over the Congress session held at Amraoti in 1897. 

In Travancore where considerations of caste seemed to fix the 
economic status of individuals much more than in the other two 
units, social consciousness was aroused early enough and the struggle 
for the recognition of social equality started. Mr. K. Raniakrishna 
Pillai, the fearless pioneer of journalistic activity in Kerala, merci- 
lessly slashed the vagaries of administration and shaped ciitical 
public opinion. He stood alone and led no mov’ement. In deference 
to the growing public demand some constitutional reforms were 
conceded resulting in the stabilisation of the Legislature. Progres- 
sive social legislation was effected. With the separate formation of 
the Devaswom Department the grievances in regard to the exclusion 
of the non-Hindus from the Revenue Department wxre allayed. The 
smooth but slow^ constitutional movement was, however, rudely 
ruffled in 1911 by the isolated episode of terrorism that victimivsed 
the Englishman, Mr. .Ashe, the Collector of Tirunelveli. This unfor- 
tunate incident w^as typical of the cult of Violence w hich was popular 
•in certain circles in India at the time but w^hich, fortunately, did 
not take root in I he soil. 

In Malabar the educated middle class and some reprcsentati\ es 
of the orthodox aristocratic class gently fostered the nationalist 
movement. The District Political Conferences held from time to time 
served to arouse punlic interest and stimulate nationlist thinking. 
Important men like the Zamorin of Calicut, the Senior Raja of 
Nilambur and the Raja of Kollengode played a leading role at some 
of these Political Conforences. At these gatherings was mooted the 
question of tenancy reform for the benefit of the agriculturists and 
petty land holders. Messrs K. P. Raman Menon, G. Sankaran Nair, 
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M. M. Kunhirama Menon and K. Madhavaa Nair did not si)arc them- 
selves in this task of harmonising the relations between the land- 
lords and the tenants and paving the way for true economic freedom. 

With the advent of Gandhi ji on the scene the attitude of Hie 
Indian National Congress and the character of the struggl(‘ undi'rweni 
a revolutionary change. Thi creed of non-violent non-co-operation 
attracted the middle-class intelligentsia. Students left otf their 
classes, law vers the courts of law. The Moplah Rebellion of 1921 
with its economic background and communal complexion was still 
anti-British and anti-fendal at the same time. 

The Indian National Congress paid attention, under Gandiiiji's 
leadership, to constructive work also. Khadi \>ork, suHidcslii. 
Prohibition, the spread of Hindi, Harijan uplift and anti-untouclia- 
bility campaign utilised the energies of enthusiastic workers. The 
down-trodden sections of the community realised thtdr idenlitv for 
the first time in the 'listorv of India. The iamous Waikom Satya- 
graha, the Suchindrarn Satyagraha and tlie Guruvayur Satyagralia 
opened the hearts and widened the vision of the orthodox high-caste 
Hindus and the cherished dreams of the progressive elements were 
fulfilled w hen the Maharaja of Travancore issued his famous l'(‘in|>lo 
Entry Ih-oclamation in November, 193{). 

The visit of the Indian States Committee and the Soutli Indian 
Slates Feo])le’s Confc‘rencx^ held at Trivandrum in 15)29 made tlie 
subjects of Princely States conscious of the problem of rcspoiisible 
government. There ha<l been so far no organised political movement 
in the Princely States as the leaders of the Indian National Congress 
were reluctant to meddle with their affairs. At the time of tlie 
proposals for the formation of an All-India federation including tlie 
democratic British Indian Provinces and the autocratic Princely 
States, the claims upcm and the obligations to such a federation, on 
the part of Cochin and Tiavancore, had to be negotiated and fix(*d. 
But the federal part of the Government of India Act, 19:15 remained 
a dead-letter. 

The lack of ade([uate representation for the important communi- 
ties like the Ezhavas, the Ciiristians and the Muslims in the Legis- 
lature of Travancore had been a perennial source of grievance. . The 
constitutional reforms .announced in 1932 failed to satisfy their poli- 
tical aspirations for proyrer rersons. This led to tlie x\bstenlion 
ment which, while gnving expression to the legitimate demand of the 
excluded communities for a share in the administration, was yet 
communal in complexion. It was fortunately realised in course of 
time that communal bickerings would only serve to prolong the agony 
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of autocratic administration and the leaders pinned their political 
hopes to the Travancore State Congress that emerged, against this 
background, in 1938. 

In Malabar meanwhile the Salt Satyagraha was inaugurated in 
1930, as in other parts of India, and it gradually widened into the 
Civil Disobedience Movement which was suspended by Gandhiji in 
1933. The question of Council entry was revived. The Indian 
National Congress contested the elections in the Madras Presidency, 
as elsewhere, conducted imder the Government of India Act, 1935 
and emerged with a substantial majority. In the first nationalist 
Ministr^^ in Madras in 19.37 n freedom fighter from Malabar was 
included. 

The constitutional lno^e^nent in Cochin was comparatively mild. 
The citizens of Cochin got their first dose of constitutional rcf(irrn 
in 1920, based on the paternalistic principle of Governmental benevo 
lence. The party system developed gradually. A new constitution 
was inaugurated in 1938, characterised by Dyarchy , already ciiscreditecl 
in the British Indian Provinces. Cochin, howe\ er, was hailed as the 
first among the Princely States to have set the hall of responsible 
government rolling. 

The British Government realised that the highly educated 
members of the middle class were llie backbone of the freedom inoN C- 
ment in Kerala, especially in Malabar. They therefore sought to 
repress and ruin ihera economically. The period following 1930 was 
indeed one of economic crisis, of global character, owing to a shari> 
fall in the prices of agricultural products. When tJie prices of paddy, 
coconut and pepper fell very lovv the average producer in Malabar 
found it extremely dillicult even to pay land revenue and other taxes. 
His appeal to the Government for remission and reduction of the 
rate fell on deaf ears. It is instructive to note that the Government 
of Madras chose to enhance the land revenue and other taxes. Only 
^after Mr. C. Rajagopalachan formed his Ministry in Madras in 
could the tenants and cultivators get any considerable relief. 

The economic planning and achievements of the Soviet Union 
did not fail to attract the attention of the youth in Malabar. After 
1934 some lethargy seems to have crept into the older generation 
in the Congress ranks who rested on their oars and thought of the 
prospects of Council entry. In a way they failed to cultivate the 
masses, except in terms of the impending elections. On this back- 
ground arose the Congress Socialist Party. The thirties of this 
century saw the 'great schism’. It w^as the parting of the w4ys. 
The radicals turned away. A strike wave was felt everywhere and 
Trade Unionism and Youth Leagues were active. 

3/3357 
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The movement in Cochin and Travancore was for the realisation 
of responsible government and freedom from autocracy. The Dewan 
usually drawn from British Indian service, symbolised foreign imperia* 
lism and the movement directed against him tended to be anti- 
imperialist indirectly. The movement in the Princely States of 
Cochin and Travancore was primarily social and communal, with 
an ultimate political objective. In Malabar the movement was 
political and anti-imporiaiist, social wark only underlining political 
work. Malabar was plunged in the cruel repression and came 
out of it, scathed but purified and determined all the more. 

The study co\ ernl l)y this volume stops heie. i’he movement until 
1938 was essentially a middle class movement, par excellence. The 
middle class yearned for freedom from foreign yoke and for a social 
structure guaranteeing e(,'uality of economic opportunity. They 
Suffered not in vain. Beyond the ring stood the masses, almost on 
the brink, anxious, excited ami ready to jump into the vortex of the 
struggle. 



CHAPTER I 


PERIOD OF MEMORIALS 

English education Iiad been started in Travancore by foreign 
agencies as early as 1806 though it was only in 1834 that the State 
Government founded schools in Trivandrum and other places. The 
last quarter of the nineteenth century marked the beginning of an 
epoch of remarkable intellectual progi-ess which synchronised with 
the rapid spread of English education* The new generation, under 
the impact of Western civilisation, came to have A broad social and 
political outlook. The people became independent in spirit and 
critical in their attitude*. 

The Ac\ of 1892 can be considered to have inaugurated the 
policy of 'Association* , Indians got an opportunity to be associated 
with the Legislature on the combined principles of nominatiovi and 
election, in 1892. They got the right of full, free and fair criticism 
while the Government also proAted by getting an opportunity t) 
answer it and remove misapprehension. The Congress movement, 
from 1885, "swept away all fungoid undergrowth and sweetened all 
political agitation by working it out in the wholesome light of the 
day”.^ The moderate nationalists of the earlier generation belie\<*d 
in the British sense of justice. Th^j period, characterised by peti- 
tions, prayers and appeals, was one of "political mendicancy". The 
leaders of the age who possessed a sense of moderation awakened 
the national consciousness and gave the Indian people the rudi- 
ments of political education. 

It is not surprising that, in this context, the educated sections 
in Travancore also became conscious of their rights and privileges. 
They demanded progressive association with the administration an J 
submitted memorials to the Government for the redress of their 
grievances. They were convinced that they should have an inen^as- 
ing share in the administration to remove the prevalent social, iioli- 
tical and economic inequality. To appreciate the nature of their 
grievances, it is necessary to have a clear idea of the constitutional 
relations between the Maharaja and the British Resident at that 
time. 

It had been made clear to the Maharaja as early as 1860 
that, in the administration of his territory, he should act througli 

1. Quoted in British Rule in India and After by R R Sethi and V. D 

Mahajan, Page 283. 
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his Minister, the Dewan, to be chosen by him with the approval of 
the British Government'. All orders were to hv issued through the 
Dewan; there ^vas to be no innovation upon established custom 
(‘xcvpt on the advice of and instruction from the British Government. 
The Dewan would have free and direct access to the Resident and 
could communicate w^th him on niiitters regarding administration 
The Maharaja was not to interfere witli the course of justice* in the 
established courts. No olficer was to be removed from service s<> 
far as 'qiiani den beiue se gess€rit'\ All the charges against the ofiicer.< 
were to he tried l)y a tribunal constituted with the concurrence *>f 
the Resident. The Resident, on his part, could place tin* charges of 
malversation brought to his notice b^’fore the Maharaja through the 
Dewan whereu])on an investigation should i>e conducted to the 
Hesi dent's sa t i sf actic )i i . 

From tin* al)o^'(^ it would be clear tliat the BritLsh Resident the 
man on the spot controlled more or less the entire administrative 
machinery and that the Dewan, more resoonsible and loyal to him 
than to tlic ALiliaraja, could with his suy)p()rt, exiTcise full authorit':, 
untrammelled by the ruler and unfettered bv public oydnion. 

The significance of this constitutional position which transformed 
a head into a figure-head was not fully grasped by the people of 
Travancore who continued to associate their ruler, as in former times, 
with sovei'cigntv for all intents and purposes. Their political 
consciousness had not vet risen to the necessary level which would 
ha>t‘ enabled them to understand tlie intricate character of the 
executive power, tiase i on the system of checks and balances and 
vested in the Resident, the Maharaja and the Dewan, the weight of 
control liowever resting with the first. The Dewan, after all, was a 
member of the 'Tratv'iiiitv*' of the Resident: and the Maharaja was 
assigned practically the role of a constitutional matiarch, in tiu' 
limited sense of the term. 

Until Col. Muriru h;id combined in himself the functior.s of 
Resident and Dewan in Cochin and rravancore, the subjects of l)oth 
the States u.sed to be ap[)ointed to the public services. This practice 
underwent a change during the so called 'Rao period’ in the history 
of Travancore, extending from 1817 to 1872. Those born and brc^l 
up in the State lost their clmnce to advise, guide and direct the 
I)olicy of the rulers. TVie Rao Dewans coming from beyond the 
frontiers of the State were not familiar with ihe customs 'Uid tra^li- 
tions of the land nor did they have any permanent interest in it. 

2. Memo from Mr. Maltby dated 6th September 1860. File No. 2, Kerala 

Secretariat — political relation of Re.sidenl and Sirkar, 

Vk No harm should b: done to him as long as he bch.avcs well 
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rht‘ Mahratta Rao aristocracy dominated public life in Travancore 
and monopolised the highest posts and the ruler paid habitual 
deference to their opinions and sentiments. Of course in the interests 
of the political integration of India it was quite desirable that perso?is 
should be brought from outside the State to serve it, enabling thereby 
an exchange of ideas, experiences and sympathies. But unfortunately 
the Rao Dewars indulged in a continuous policy of nepotism f)r 
favouritism to the detriaient of the legitimate aspirations and public 
interests of the subjecls of the State at a time when the s])read of 
Western education had already sharpened thv ir vision and shapeil 
their political ideas. Especially under some of them the problem 
assumed huge dimensions as they and their kinsmen practic.illv stood 
between the Maharaja and his subjects and prevented the. cries of 
the latter from r eaching the ears of the former. The members of the 
local Nair community who by ancient custom constituted th(' bulwark 
of the Maharaja found themselves deprived their nhlit^jr; power 
and political influence at the court. 

The Rao Devvans went to the extent of even disregarding the 
advice offered, from Um(‘ to time, by the British Government against 
nepotism. As early as Eebruary, 1843, the Resident, Majoi" General 
Cullen, had informed the Government of Travancore that ho was 
opposed to the prevalent mode of distributirim of patronage, ' to the 
system wliich has occasionally obtained, of filling the cutcherrv with 
frhmds and dependents”. The Resident was requested by the 
Government of Madras^ to advise the Maharaja in filling a \'acant 
situation to make his selection "from among the natives of respecta- 
bility and rank”. The Dewan did not translate this advice into 
action'’’, but persisted in his policy of nepotism, thereupon th.^ Govern- 
ment of Madras asked the Resident to "intimate to the Dewan that 
the employment of his sons and relations in responsible offi.'^cs in ihv 
Travancore State* in which he himself is the chief functionary dox^s 


4. Minutes oi' Consullation, 2nd Febriinrv, 1844. No. C. 16176, Encflish Re- 
cords, Kerala Secretarial, Trivandrum. 

5. Government Resolution dated 18th August. 1843. 

6. The Dewan wrote to the Resident in November 184,3 that the Travan- 
core Government proposed that "The Deputy Police Shiristadar (his 

(Idest son) be promoted to the vacant situation of Shiristadar 

mIso that li;e Deu an\s eldest son he removed hereafter from tlir poli; 

in the event of any change in the judicial department second 

son be appointed to the vacant situation of Mahratta Shiristadar in his 
<'ulcherry’’. (Nf). C 16176. English R<*cord.s, Kerala St»cretariaL 
Trivandrum). 
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not accord witli the views entertained by Government for maintain- 
ing the efficient administration of that Circar’’^ Several individuals 
brought from outside* a did not have the qualification necessary to 
make their administration successful. They rode rough-shod over 
the claims of the subjects of the State and their patrons, the Rao 
DewanvS, continued their autocratic administration. fretted and 
])ampered at the expense of the State, the new bureaucracy constituted 
a clique that shut out indigenous talent from the public services. 

ThiV state of administration in Travancore at this time is found 
described in a letter‘d addressed^to Lord Connemara, Governor of 
.Madras, on the occasion of his visit to Travancore'' in 1887. It is 
stated therein that the administration in Travancore, '"tlie garden 
of South India’', '"has been drifting from bad to worse, and day after 
day”, the yok<' of oppression being pressed on the i^eople with 
greater force t:uin over before. The general discontent was sneb 
that the native lost "'all lingering reliance on the specious professions 
of the Maharaja on his Coronation Day, and all faith and belief in 
either the justice or good intentions of his Governmenr\ As for the 
Maharaja, Rama Varnia, who became the ruler on 19 August, 1885. 
he was affable, benevolent and of a generous temper and conciliatorv 
disposition; and as a prince he had given the people ”the bright promise* 
of the future”, but the ^golden bowl of hope was rudely dashed from 
their lips to be broken at their feet”. 

7. Ibid. 

7n. Even during the dijys of no lt‘ss a person than Sir Madhava Rao, a 
Dewan of ability and higli Htlainmeiits, who was responsible for the 
progress llu' S'ele on modern lines the scandaJ of ne})otisiii j*eaclu‘fi 
its climax so much so that on 10th .July, 1803, Mr. W. Fisher, the 
British Resident called, in a letter, his attention to an article in the 
Athenaeum containing some allegations against the Dewan and warned him 
that "should you not be more careful and evince a disinterestedness in 
the discharge of your office the Governnienl will he constrained to recom- 
mend your immediate dismissaT’ (Nu. UOl). The letter was enough to 
voilcntly "shake the old native statesman in his elevated seat”. 

8. The contents are found in an old pamphlet of 1887 (now out of print) 
which was edited for a second time to meet the great demand for it in 
India and to give it wider circulation by distribution among the Members 
of liotli Houses ot Parliainenl in EnglamI, Exlracls from se> rial article's 
that appeared in new^spapers at that time were iucorporatod in the Appen- 
dix of the second edition. 

9. Travancore is referred to as the epitome of India, inhabited by 397 castes 
of people, speaking 20 diflerent languages, embracing 10 diflerent religions 
and following 1068 different occupation.s. It owed its prosperity to the 
two predecessors of the ruler and their able administrators. 
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The Maharaja ha i become a tool in the hands of Anantaramier'^^ 
better known as Saravanai, in whose presence 'The mind of the 
Maharaja is a blank and bis arms arc powerless”, and in the sunshine 
of whose smiles the highest officers of the State basked. He was, 
the letter alleged, committing a number of official irregularities, of 
which specific instance's were quoted by it. The letter practically 
accused him of having usurped the functions of the xMaharaja raid 
interfered in the administration of the State to its disadvantage. If 
Tra\'ancore had a Hewan who, without enslaving his conscience to 
others, would act with the freedom, strength and dignity of one 
”wh()se highest law is in his own breast” and who would confide 
''with a sublime constancy in justice and virtue as the only founda- 
tion of a wise policy and public prosperity”, the State would have 
told a dilfereiU tale, but tlie Maharaja invested Mr. Rama Rao, "a 
man of average education and mediocre ahiliti(‘s", with the insignia 
of authority of the Dewan. Mr. Rama Rao was playing second fiddle 
to Sarewanai in a servih* manner and accumulating "in his own person, 
relations and friends, a number of lucrative appointments in the 
kingdom", while several leaders of associations, purely social and 
not even distantly political, were being transferred from their sphere 
of in n lienee. 

The letter nexl alleged that Mr. Watts”, the De\^'aifs Cliief 
Secretary, who had already served under five Dewans of Travancon' 
(and who seeimul to go on for ever in spite of a change in the Dewans), 
was utilizing his great influence "for purposes of self gratification". 

The odium attached to the "systematic misgowrnment’' was also 
shared, according to the letter, by Mr. Hannyngton, the British 
Resident, wliom it accu.sed of conniving at the abuses in administra- 
tion. "without correcting errors, obviating failures, regulating justice". 
His indifierence was ascribed to the fact that he had been permitted 

la. Ih* bog;iii iiis (*.iro('r on n iiid ;i half per iiiensein, la'caino Pala'- * 

Manager and subs, qvienth Foiizdr.ry Cninmissioner, wit!i power lo aj)pr()\ e 
and conlinn the sentence of death passed on criminals by tlie highest 
tribunal of justice in the kingdom. 

11, Il(‘ is described as a person "going through a s(*ries of adventures, 
some momentarily pleasant, others nearly fatal, now emerging from 
obscurity, now thrown back into sliade, now elbowing through a crowd, 

now standing alone assuming various forms and 

shapes, clinging like the chameleon, adopting himself to time, place and 
occasion and coming out at last unscathed and all the better for his 
adventures’*. 
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to continue as the Resident In Travancore for more than five years, " 
without special reasons, which fact made him sacrifice *'duty at the 
alter of personal comfort and enjoyment”^^. 

On the whole, the 'Imbecility of the sovereign, the incapacity 
of the Fmne Minister and tlie inactivity of the Political Agent have 
converted the people oi' Tia\ancore into an appurtenance, made them 
the foolsl^ool of the royal favourite, the scorn of Cochin and the 
commiseration of the Indian Empire"’. The letter called upon the 
Governor of Madras to expel Sarauanai from Travancore, ellect the 
retirement of Mr. Rama Rao, remove Mr. Watts from his position and 
recall 'Mr. Haiinyngton. 'Though they cannot boast of having 
among them, a Madame Roland to weep at nine years of age that 
she W'as ]iot born a Roman citizen, or a band of i)atriots like the 
Irish, to light for the rights of their land tooth and nail, the great 

majority of them (Travaucoreans) love their country ” 

and so would call up«>n Lerd Connemara to exercise the authority 
vested in him, as Goveriior of Madras, by tlie Treaty of 1809. 

general complaint was that the section of the popula- 
tion \\as being subjt*cted to humiliation, the State tightening the 
cord round the neck of its merabers by denying them proper remunera* 
tion and keeping them from a ''proportionate share” in (he admini- 
stration. The Syrian Christian and other communities too vrere 
practically shut out from State patronage. The Travancore Malayali 
Sabha was conducting an agitation to find a remedy to this problem 
on account of whicii it.s prominent members were subjected to carefui 
scrutiny l)y the Dewan and his henchmen. They felt that the 

Maharaja was not showing the degree of firmness, discernment and 
dignity which a policy of non-interference, on the part of the British 

12. From 1800 onwards until 1887 there had b^en twenty two Residents in 

Travancore excluding Mr. Hannyngton. 01 them, three remained only 
for .six months each, six tor a year each, live for two years each, live 
for five years each, one Jor nine years, one for ten and one for 
twenty years. Col. Macaulay and Col. Munro had continued for a 
yery long lime in the Slate for special reasons. General Cullen who 
too had continued for more than five years, behaved like Mr. 

Hannyngton, .shielding the Dew^an agairusi ’''newspaper writers, mis- 
sionaries petitioners, sober well-wishers of the State and even the 
Madras Government itself*’. 

13. The Resident’s "'duty is to represent the majesty of the sovereign 

power, to keep a watchful eye upon abuses and to encourage 
reforms No position in India requires more delicatje manage- 

ment than his. From the prosperity of the State he can gain little 
credK; for its misgovernment he must always be partially responsible”. 
Gotten and Payne: India and the Colonies. 
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Government, recominendeil and adopted in respect lo I'ravancore, 
had expected of him. II was demanded that the Britisli siiould 
interfere in a "gentle yet prompt, general yet telling” manner because 
nothing is "more dangerous liian to be a Wellington in Politics, a 
politician half ice, liaJf fin 

riie contents of the addressed to the Governor of Madras 

in 1887 have been referred I h> cihove in detail because it was a prelude 
to the famous }fala[jall Memorial of 1891. the first of the series of 
repi*eseiitations to !)e sehmilted to the authorities by the people of 
1'ravancore ior en\ cling constitutional and administrative reforms 
and securing civic ami political liberty. It was, mon' or less, an 
impeachment and a ot^tition of right rolled into one. 

Ivooking al the problem from an all-India stand-point w’c find 
that the agitation for adeiiuate reprevSentation for Indians in the 
public services was an important phase in ilie march towards equality 
of economic op])ortuniiy which preceded the agitation for sLonraj. 
I’hore had I»ecn oersistent complaints that the British did not extend 
a fair deal to ihc IncUans in the matter of distribution of patronage, 
rile Indian National ('.ongress at its first session appointed a special 
committee under the presidmitship of IJadabhai Naoroji to consider 
and report on the issue of public services* They submitted their 
report to the second session of the Congress on 30 December, 1886 
recommending the simultaneous holding of competitive public service 
( xaminatious both in India and England. The Public Service Commis- 
sion created in 1886 for devising a scheme to do full justice lu the 
claims ol’ Indians to highe*- and more extensive employment in the 
public services reported in 1892 against such simultaneous examina- 
tions. I’his was the signal for a general agitation for political and 
economic equality of opportunity. Gokhale denounced this report 
at the Allahabad session (d the Congress in 1892. 

II may thus be seen tliat the Indian National Congress evinced, 
IVoni its inception, very keen interest in the Indianisation of the 
scir\ices. Under the stimulus of these efforts, the awakened leaders 
in the Princely States determined to end the preponderance, in the 
public services, of vested ini crests, protected though not blessed by 
Uie British Resident as in Travancore. By temperament and train- 
ing, Sri Mulam Tirunal Maharaja (1885-1924) believed in broadening 
popular freedom and enlisting public support and he wanted 
Travancoreans to play a greater role in the administration than in 
the past; but the Dewan, Mr. Rama Rao (1887-1892) stooped appa- 
rently to the level of favouritism, safeguarding the interests of his 

14# A Letter Addressed to the Governor of Madras on the Affairs of 

Trmvancfire, Introduction, Second Edition, 1887. 

Sfm7 
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kinsfolk and trying to ruin the prospect of individual ofFicers.^^ It 
was natural under these conditions for the educated young genera- 
tion in rravancorc, inspired by the passion for freedom, to make 
an attempt, on coustitiitional lines, for the redress of their griev- 
ances regarding their participation in the general administration. 
They adopted the procedure, specially characteristic of that perif)d. 
of submitting a memorial to the Maharaja ibi-, after all, they could 
not be permanently comlemned to tlio i)ositiun of hewers of wood 
and drawers of water. 

The popular agitation first took tin shape of what came to be 
known as the ''Travancore Memoriaf’ or the '"Malayali Menioriar’ 
of 1891. Tiiv memorial was drafted by Mr. K. I\ Sankara Me?non, 
of th(‘ Madras Bar, w)io subsequently (dayed an active role in the 
Indian National (Congress, Dr. Palpu, Mr. G. Parameswaran Filial 
and others. Its copies were circulated in Travancore and more 
than ten thousand .‘ignatures obtained. It wa.s jiresented to the 
Maharaja on 11 January, 1891. The petitioners, as they were 
called by tlu‘ Dewan, Rama Rao, demanded protection for tiie 
political rights of the people of Travancore. I'he submission of 
the memorial marks the awakening, for the first time, of the ochx- 
caled sections in the Statty headed by University graduates. It 
relit cted the political aspirations of the leading communities — 
Nair, Ezhava, Nambudiri, Latin Christian, Syrian Christian and 
Anglo-Indian. The Government, for the first lime, realiseci that 
the voice, of the people was a power to be reckoned ivith. 

The Malayali MemoriaP*^ demanded the recognUion of the 
right of rravancoreans to hold public olTices in the State, the 
right being cordhied to the members of those families who were 
domiciled in Travancore for not less than three generations. The 
a|)p(hntments to (dlices requiring no special qualification were to 
be ro?s(’rv( (j for Travancoreans, those outside the State being brought 
in only with the special permission of the Maharaja. All appoint- 
ments to oilier s to graded and classified, were to be so made 
as to maintain the equality of numbers in proportion to the qtiali- 
iied iiands available at the time in each community; if necessary, 
the British Government might be requested to lend the services of 
qualified hands for prescribed periods. Officers were lo be removed 
from service only according to Rules and Regulations and the 
Civil List was to be published once in three months. I ravancoreans 
should be deputed to British India to receive pro])er administra- 
tiv(^ training for appointment in the State. 

15. G. P. Pillai, Travancore for Travancoreans, 

>6. Malayala Manorama rioted ffth July, I89t. 
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The main object of the Malayali Memorial was U> impress on 
the Maharaja ^he gross injustice involved in the denial to Travan- 
coreans of a fair shai'e ui the administration and in their syste- 
matic exclusion from tiie higher grades of servicx‘ so far as exist- 
ing system of distribution of patronage in the State v as based on 
nepotism and favouiilism. The memorialists (luoted chapter and 
verse and furnished relevant facts and figures^ ^ in support of their 
contention. They ari^iael that though Travancore had a higher 
percentage of literacy than Malabar, tlie natives of the latter, then 
under the British, vver<' in iui advantageous position in the matter of 
recruitment to the jiublic services, in contrast to those in the State. 
They demanded preferential treatment for the natives of Travancore, 
irrespective of "class, caste or creed*’. 'I Jns suggestion, they I)clievc(l, 
would not only enable mor-e natives to serve the land than ever before 
but also remove that stigm« of degradation and degeneration with 
which they were threatened. 

The Malayali Memorial was conmi'cnted or* and in general 
supported by the pia^ss in I’ravancorc and outside. Public opinion 
for some time was focussed fvn the issues raised by it. The Malajjala 
Manovama warned that it "as likely that irremediable losses might 
happen to the State out of the internal dissension gradually if the 
Narious communities in tne State are not given due share in the 
services proportionate to the population of the several communities"^'' 

No political moxeiTient, however just or reasonable, can Iiope 
to be completely successful if it is not adequately reinforced by 

j)ub]ic opinion. The active propaganda kept up by the 'news])apers 
produced some results desiderd by the memorialists’ ’. Some of 

17. There is not a single Malayali drawing more than Rs. 500 per month: 
only two received more than Rs. 300 each. Though intelligent and 
educated men were not wanting among the members of the Ezhava 

community, not one of them held any appointment carrying a salary 
* of R& 5 or more. 

18. According to the Travancore Almanac of 1879 there were 3407 Govern- 

ment jobs on R& 10 and above in the whole State. They were distri- 
buted among the communities in the following manner; — Malayala 

Shudras, la/T); Naiijanad Shudras 75; Nazranis 76; Eziiavas 0; Other 
Castes 0. Even in the group of 246 Government jobs carrying a monthly 
salary of Rs. 60 and above, Ezhavas etc., did not find a place. There 
was no Travancorean among the judges of High Court or among the 
Dewan Peshkars of the State. (Malayala Manomma, dated 24th 
January, 

19. It is however interesting to note that there was a cuunier>m?niunai 

produced by Mr. E. Rama Aiyer of Quilon who refuted the arguments 
of the Malayali Memorial. 
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the European otncers in the State sympathised with the agitation 
and gave it proper guidance. Even before waiting on the Dewan 
and the Maharaja the deputationists had to strengthen theii position 
by eliciting the whole-hearted support of the people'*'*.. Mr. G. 
Parameswaran Pillai, then only twenty-seven, was the .soul of the 
movement and he organised a series of political meetings^\ to win 
popular favour. There was systematic political campaigning unpre- 
cedented in the annals of Travancore. 

The Goverrimcnt’s reply*' to the memorialists was expressive 
of the Dewan's autocratic iviclinations. While i)romising to accord 
^'preferment to people of the classes referred to in the memorial 
according to the requirements of the public service and the circum* 
stances of the country” the Dewan stated that ilie centrai argument 
of the memorialists was a "fallacy” so far as the number of Malayali 
graduates emerging from the portals of the Imiversity was com- 
paratively small He was evidently shutting his eye before the 
fact that among those who signed the memorial there were 
at least fifty unemployed graduates. He added that as 
regards the Ezhavas who wen* "imported into the memorial”. 

20. He became a prominent member of the Indian National Congress from 
1894 onwards and was one of its Secretaries at its Madras session. He 
played a prominent role at its Poona session, in 1895, as well as at the 
Calcutta session in 1896. In 1898 also he was elected as one of the 
Secretaries of the Congress. He focussed the public attention on the 
grievances of the Indian community in South Africa and extended all 
support to Gandhiji when he visited India in 1896 demanding justice for 
them. He expired on 21st May, 1903. It is to his credit that he tram- 
formed the subject, governed by the State into a citizen conscious of his 
rights. 

21. The public meetings were held at North Parur, Kottayam, Alleppey, 

Qiiilon, Trivandrum and Nagercoil presided over by Rev. Father Hilarion, 
Vicar of the Parur Church, Right Rev. Mar Athanasius, the Metropolitan 
of the Syrian Church, Kiimaramangalath Nilakantan Nambudiripad; 

Mr. Kavalain Nilakanta Pillai, Mr. T^ F. Lloyd an Anglo-Indian an 1 
Mr. S. Sivan Pillai respectively. The leaders drew the attention of the 
listeners to the arbitrary features of administration. Later, on 3rd June, 
1891 there was also a conference at Kottayam to examine the contents 
of the memorial attended by Mr. Varghese Mappilai, Mani Kathanar, 
Vayaskara Moose, Mr. G. Parameswaran Pillai and other leaders of the 
various communities. 

Malayala Manoraniu, 4ih July, 1891. Also the Father of Political Agita 
tion in Travancore : G. Parameswaran Pillai by ^'Keraleeyan” Page 19. 

22. Government*! Endorsement over Dewan Rama Rao^s signature dated 
21 April, 189L Na 1899/M. 884 
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lliey were, a "uneciucated. preferring their i)wn occupatiocis 

to going m for such education as would 

lit these for the public service*®” and Iheiv social position was .such 
that they coul(] be scarcely eligible for public offices ” where a 
certain amount of respect is to be commanded”. He confessed 
that he could not do much in <\ State where the Hindus w ore 
conservative and siiperslitif)us and that ”any radical measure on 
the part of Cku ernment n? which tlie bulk of the population does 
not acquiesce is not i*nly likely to be productive of g^)od but 
will rather retmd progress by developing race antagonism calculated 
to do much mischiei’” ''. He advised the memorialists to assist the 
(ioveniment by instilling into the minds of the people the liberal 
principles whicli the> had acquired bv lludr advanced education and 
assured them that after the lower classes wok\e up from the 
lethargy of centuries: mid rose in the scale the Government Would 
be in a position to yive tlie "meritorious members” of such classes 
a share in the administration. also pointed out that tlie educated 
peoj)le in the ^S} dan ('ijristian community had been increasingly 
em])loyed in the diiren nt administrative departments. 

On the whole tiie essence of Dewan’s reply was a denial 
of th<‘ coruplamt made in the Malaynli Memoried. Anyway the Maha- 
raja coinmandcd the Dewan to meet :i small deputation from the 
petitioners, not exceeding six in number, to discuss any plan that 
they might lay before tlic Government ”to advance their interests 
in eveiw ligitimate way”. 

The Malayali Meiinirial is un important landmark in the 
political awakening of the people, a beacon for mightier movements 
in later days aimed at the attainment of civic rights and responsible 
government. It provided a model in the method of political cam- 
paigning for marshalling jmblic sympathy. The memorial was 
sponsored by all sections of the people in the State and the public 
meetings organised b>' the memorialists were presided over by the 
leading members of the difTerent communities. It was the first a.-sser- 
tion of the public righl ul participation in administration, irrespec- 
tive of class or creed. Politically it was directed against the 
autocratic representative of tlie Paramount Power in the State who 
had been accused of playing ducks with patronage. The Malayali 
Memorial exeinj)Iified the fundamental right of the citizens to petition 
the sovereign for the i*edress of their grievances and indicated 
something more than the scramble for the fishes and loaves 
of office. Apart from its results, it tied the membei^ of the 

23. Government’* Endorsement over Dewan Rama Rao’s signature dated 
21*1 April, 1891. Na 1899/M. 884. 

24. Ibid. 
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different communities to a common objective and generated 
the spirit of nationalism among the educated u])per sections 
of the population. As Tilak wi*ote in 1885, 'AVe are at 
present gradually being inspired by the spirit of patriotism. The 
birth of patriotism among us is due to English rule and English 

education It b only those who have come under the inlluwce 

of English education and begun to realist' the defects of british 
administration that have been inspired by that spirit'’. We may 
therefore add that at this time tlic rural areas in Travancore did 
not have much of political awakening and llu' lower strata of society 
continued to remrun under feudal conditions. 

The Malayali Memn»i*d of 1891 had been a jt)int venture, as 
noted above, on the part of the various communities in the State. 
While generally dealing ndtn the meagre representation accorded to 
the different communities, the memorialists had particularly refer- 
red to the neglect of the Eziiavas in State patronage. The Ezhavas 
were naturally much disa])r‘ointed in failing to derive any benefit 
from the Government as a result of the memorial. Dr. Palpu of 
Pettah, who was the tir.st graduate m Medicine among the Ezhavas 
and who was in Mysore ofedical Service, then organised the Travail- 
core Ezliava Sabha to c ury on a systematic agitation but the move- 
ment Avas not successful. He as Avell as other Ezhava leaders who 
had signed the Malayali ^Memorial of 1891 waited in vain for six 
y^ears for a healthy change in the policy of the Government. The 
Ezhava sabha made arrangements in 1896 for the submission of 
another memorial, 13176 signatures to the Maharaja, 

inviting the attention of the Government to the disabilities from 
which the Ezhava community in Travancore siilfered regarding the 
appointment to the offices under the Government according to their 
qualification and the admission of their children into Government 
schools. 

It was contended that the Ezhavas of I ravancore numbered 
nearly half a million, constituting the second community in the 
State in point of numerical importance. Noted for their industry 
and perseverance, they were, as the author of the Travancoi>c^ On 
sus Report reii arks :i healthy and hard-working community contri 

25. Dr. Palpu is said to have told Swami Vivekananda of the evils of caste 
system in Kerala when the latter stated that ''Kerala is a lunatic 
asylum where the devilish caste system prevails in its extreme form”. 

26. There were in fact two memorials. The first one was submitted to the 
Dewan on 13th May, 1896 and the second to the Maharaja in 1896. The 
Government's reply to the second memorial styled the Ezhava Memorial 
wan dated 3Jst October, 1896. 



buting considerably to Ihi* revenues of the State; but unfortuna- 
tely public service, the strongest incentive to education, was denied 
to them in Travaucore even in its lowest categories, unless they 
would become converts to Islam or Christianity. Their lot was in 
contrast to tiiat ol tiie l iy>as of British Malabar who were privi- 
leged to improve tiair condition like any other section in society. 
It was evident that the Cziiava cominunily was not indilferent to 
education for in spite of lack of any kind of inducement from the 
Government the pcacentage of its educated members rose from 3.15 
in 1875 to 12.10 ‘n Several English schools in the State, 

especially in tiie DicfussU. continued to he closed to the Ezhavas 
so much so that theie wen^ only two or three dozens who were 
returned in 18Vfl as ' English literates,” they also received little 
encouragement at tlie lianas of the Governmeni. If their services 
had bevu c^iigaged by the Government, it might have created aspira- 
tions in the comro'oixtv favourable t(» the further spread of English 
education. Dewan Uam i Kao was not charitable when he accused 
the Ezhava communitv of being uiieducated‘'h having denied the 
necessary iaeilities for improvement to its members. It was strange 
that while eisewiiei ‘ laeril was tli(‘ criterion for recruitment to the 
()ublic service, in rravaneoro the denial of appointment to t,hf> 
Ezhavas was ascribed to Iheir low social position though none w^as 
prepared to define tiie standard social position. Under a liberal 
Government an\ comnuinity, however backward, was bound to uti- 
lise every opportunity ioi advancement. It was anomalous that 
better treatment was acc'>rd^Hl by the (lovernment to converts to 
other religions ij) the matter of appointments so far as by such con- 
cession a man's , social position could not be raised suddenly. It 
was also false to slat(‘, Ur. Fal]>u contended, that public opinion 
was against the Ezhavas in Travancore w here the society wv s large- 
ly reactionary and superstiCicus. Even if the argument w^cre true, 
the duty of an enlightened Goveininent would certainly be to dis- 
countenance such prejudices. After all the 'ten thousand educated 
Nairs” would not have signed the Malayah Memorial of 1891 if they 
had been inimical to their less fortunate Ezhava brothers. If Stamp 
Act could be oa' sed and school fees iaised against public opinion, it was 
the duty of tin ■ Government as a matter of public necessity to ri aiovc 
th^e disabilities of Kic Ezliavas even wdien "public opiniem” might 

27. "There are only two of that class’’ Dewan Rama Rao had stated *’that 
have graduated in the local Pniversily and very few indeed if any, who 
are seeking a high education io th<- local college”. Dr. Palpu’s conten- 
tion was that even (lie educated few received little encouragement at 
the hands of the Government. The first graduate from the Ezhava com- 
munity who took his degree in Arts as early as 1882 had to seek 
employment elsewhere; similar was the case with the "first Travaocofe 
Maleyell Hindu that graduated in Medicine*'. 



be against such an innovation. Dr. Palpu added that ”times have 
changed and with it their surroundings have altered their position, 
while they have been forced to remain, as they were, centuri..s ago. 
They have to mov e with tiie times as well as other classes and adapt 
themselves to their altered surroundings vSo in the first place all 
Government schools should be thrown open to the Ezhavas in a 
manner consistent with the repeated lh*oclamations"' of the rulers 
that "'all classes, without distinction of caste or cre^d, may have 
access to public institutions'’; secondly the Ezhavas should be 
entertained in Government service as otherwise the educated indi- 
viduals of the community w-ould tiave to seek official career else- 
where making Die country the poorer for it. 

The Government's reply to the Ezhava Memorial endorsed by 
the Dewan was given on 31st October 189G and it reflected their 
traditional reactionary altitude. I'iiey said that any revolutionary 
change in the existing social order w-ouid engender caste antagonism 
whictx w^ould not oniv arrest the social progress but do violence to 
communal liarmouy. vScweral important Go\'crnment Institutions 
had been thrown o|)en to the Ezhavas in common with other classes 
and '"wherever possild^: re \v schools wuiuld be thrown o])en to them”. 
Any attempt to force afi classes into common schools would be 
futile and productive undesirable consequences. The Government 
was of the >icw^ that separate caste- schools should be established 
and as regards the admission of the Ezhavas into public service 
they had already "made a departure in their favour” wlach would 
meet their aspirations under the existing conditions. 

On 19 July 1897 Mr. Herbert Roberts raised in the British 
Parliament the quesli^m of Ezliava disabilities in Travancore and 
the remedial steps ado])ted by the Government of Madras^^. The 
Secretary of State replied tliat eight percent of the total number of 
the pupils in the State was constituted by Ezhava children. The 
Dewau had informed the Governmerit of Madras that as the Ezhavas 
themselves had not been free from social scruples, sep Pirate insti- 
tutions were provided for lower orders. The Uewan added that the 
agitation was more from without than from within the country from 
a few persons whose clamour for change had >ct to harmonise with 
the prevailing sentiment in respect of the existing order of things. 
But the Government of Madras was against such separate caste 
schools and as eany as 1S70, they had deprecated such a policy as 
netrograde tending "to sanction and ratify the righteousness of caste 

28. C. 1231, English Records, Kerala Secretariat, Trivandrum* See Na 4501 /G. 

3071 dated dM(K1806. 

20. Ibid. 
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feelings G«a en?nienl- worth tJu* nanu should e\cliKki the 

large classes of conlrihute/rs to the revenues from tlu) nistilulions 
maintained out of public funds. 

Obviously the T)e\viu\s ])olicv was one oi ''di\ide and ruh?’\ 
The Nair community was m l o])posed io the claims of tiie Ezhavas 
and both the conimuniticvs liad joined together along witii otliers in 
the submivSsion of tlu^ Memorial of 1891 lo liii' Gon crnm<;ut. When 
the (^o^ernmellt referred to the possibilily of communal antagonism 
that would result from lh( tvstablishment of ,>^bjlic schools, they 
were siTting one clas'' against Ihe other in orcU'r to preserve intact the 
existing monoiiolv of (la* ruling class in tlie seiMces. File Govern- 
ment's r(‘pl.v was the linn end of thi* w(*dge dri\cn to pre\ent com- 
munal solidarity. Dr. Pal])u himself was aware of this snare and 
as lie stated in tlie mcmoriab ''Wlien the Iwo most numeiams classes 
in the Stale, viz., the Naii-s and the Tiyas, have* learnt to recognise 
t]u‘ claims of each otlu‘r and asked bn* a due sliare in tlie service of 
the Stat(‘ Go\ernm(‘nt li.nc pointed out the lormej* as being opposed 
lo the interests of the iatGi". lie expiodc‘d th^: myth of Nair oppo- 
sition and ass(*rte:l that tlu* memorial of 1891 '\showed lUimistakahly 
that the other elasse.s wi le in sympathy witli the Tiyas". 

The impervious policy of the Dewan w as incajiable of infusing 
a feeling of seeurity into tlie minds of tJu* lower segment of Ihe 
]>opulalion. ’hi* Kzhaxas made* use of l.ord (mrzon's visit to 
I ravancon' in 1900 to request him to take slops for the redress of 
their educational and political grie>ances. On Ihcdr behalf 
a memorial was [presented to Lord (iurzon, accompanied 
by a brochure entitled 'lYeatment ‘)f Ezhavas in Travancore’. Tiiis 
memorial came to bo kiiov u as the 'Ezha> a Mciuorial of 1900\ Tlie 
pamphlet described the nletliora of disabiliUcs to which an indust- 
rious and otherwise pr'rsperous comniiinitv constituting a fifth of 
the entire population was subjected Jyy the Government of Travail- 
core. The memorialists prayed ''Your Excellency may be pleased 
to peruse the same ipamplilet) at leisure and take such action in 
Ibe matter as Your Excellency may on such perusal deem fiE’. 

The memorialists got an immediate n'ply to the effeet that the 
Viceroy would not ''interfere in minor details of local administra- 
tion'’ and that i'ravancore was "a native Stale under protection". 
The constitutional conventions governing th(‘ relations betweem the 
Paramount Power and tlie ])rincelv States fettered his hands though 
he was sympathetic lowards the memorialists, fn liis baiufuet 
speecli he indirecllv refemid to the ])oinr at issue wdien he stated 
tliat "in the history of States no rulers ari* more esteemed iiy jioste- 
rity than those who ha^'e risen superior to the trammels of bigotry 
and (‘xclusivem'ss and have dealt ecpial mercy and justice to ail 

.‘^0. Procoedinf's of tlie Govcninicnl ol M;K)n>s, ‘J.inl Aj)ril, 1870. 

3/3357 
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classes including the luiinblest of their people”. Lord Curzon for- 
warded the memorial t(» tlie Madras Government and the Resident 
for necessary action. 

The press supported the cause of the Ezhavas. In a powerful 
editorial"^ the -^^alayali said ”what we are obliged to bring to the 
public notice is the utter indilTerence which the Dewans of Travan- 
core and the Madras Government have been and are showing in 
this matter to the half a million out of tli(‘ two and a half million 
in d'ravancore. The two distinct grievances are non-admission into 
all Government schools and non-admission into all Government 
ser\ ices”. 

The Malayali Memorial of 1891 and the Kzhava Memorials of 
1896 and 1900 prodiuaHl. to the disappointment of their sponsors, 
no considerable positive result immediately. The spectre of com- 
munal discord was t*:e argument trotted out by the Dewan in defence 
of firm-rooted conservatism and strict adherence to the tiine- 
honoured social traditions. Th(‘ denial of admission to the services 
wliicli at the time constituted a ixnverful incentive to western 
education compelled the lower sections of the coinmunity to remain 
in a slate of i?rotracted intellectual torpor. Anyway tlie agitations 
brought all the communities to a common platform and drew 
attention of tlu^ public, i)oth inside and outside the State, 
to the ])()litical disahilitie.s of the people and the apathy of the 
Dewan. Idle copies of the memorial were circulated throughout India 
and in certain sympathetic and influential quarters in England a.s 
well. The weight of criticism ap[)eariiig in the English newspa|>ers 
in British India opened the eyes of the authorities in Travancore 
but the action taken l\v tlu!}!) was very slow and gradual. 

It was these early eiTorts that laid the foundations of the sub- 
sequent and more vvid(*spread agitations for the recognition of 
fundamental rights. For nearly half a century from the date of the 
Malayali Memorial, the country witnessed agitation by one commu- 
nity after anoliier, the abstention mo\ement making a high point of 
united ])opujar agitation, until in 1985 a Public Service Commission 
was appointed end the [irinciple of communal rotation, tantamount 
to reservation in the recruitment to tlie public services, was acce- 
pted. With the promuigalion of the bemple Entry Proclamation 
in November 198G most of the glaring social disabilities were re- 
moved once for alb Just as nationalism, if properly interpreted 
may be considered as a stepping-stone to internationalism, so too 
communalism in the Stated i i*presented a historical stage in the evolu- 
tion tow ards a sense of nationalism. It denoted the eagerness of all 
the communities to have a legitimate share in the powers and respon- 
sibilities of administration. 

ai. Thi? Malnyali (luted 2ard Februaiy, 1901, 


CHAPTER 


A JOURNALIST’S MARTYRDOM 

An importiuit factDr that contributed in no small measure to 
the ^jeneral political awakening of the peoi^le and the shaping of 
])ublic opinion in Kerala was, as in other regions, the rise of news- 
])apers. The Ualaijafa M(ni()rain(i, the MnJmjali, the Parasiirainan, 
the Western Star, the Nazrani Decpika and the Kerala Taraka in 
Travancore, the Satijanadam in Cochin, and the Kerala Patrika in 
Malabar stimulated the political educaticm of the people and deve- 
lo]>ed in them a cridcal attitude towards the arbitrary features of 
Government and the prevalent evils of society. Mr. (k Kunhirama 
Menon at Calicut and Mr. V^arghese •Mappillay at Kottayam in Tra 
vancore were the two pioneers in the field of Malayalam journalism, 
who raised its standard to a very high level. Fearless, independent, 
and of an unsullied character, Mr. Kunhirama Menon wielded a 
powerful pen. A dispassionate judge of men and things, an ardent 
patriot and emineni scholar, he never hesitated to criticise and clash 
with tlie Government. The Malapala Manoraina at Kottayam de- 
voted its atteiition in those days mainly to social and literary alVairs. 
In fact a largt majority of the newspapers liad no 'politics'; some 
among them cliampioned the cause of tlie depi\‘ssed classes. 

'Mr. K. Roinakrishi a Pillai, one of the foremost journalists of 
Kerala, occupied indeed a unique position in those days as a figliter 
for the freedom of the ])ress. Fearless and ujiright his powerful 
pen mercilessly slashed corruption, nepotism and autocracy in Tra- 
vancore. lie adopted journalism as his [irofession on 14 Septem])er, 
1899, assuming cliarge as Eidtor of the Kerala Darpanam. In those 
days journalism was not lucrative and attracted few^ Mr. Pillai’s 
first Editorial in Kerala Darpanam stated; "Those W'ho observe 
carefully the ways of the Malayalam piwss will realise that the Edi- 
toi's have no clear idea of the duties and responsiliilities of an 
EditorU His aim was to make the people conscious of their civic 
rights and responsibilities, and contribute to the intellectual advan- 
cement of contemporary society. On 22 A])ril, 1901 h-e became the 
Editor" of Kerala Panchika and in August 1908, of the Malcrijali. He 
had already earned fame under his pen-name, Keralan. He began 

1. Editorial, Kerala Darpanam, 14th Sfja(‘nih(‘r. 

2. The Kerala Panchika look shape when tlu* Iwo newspapers, Kerala 
Darpanam and Vanchibhoo Panchika. came lo ])e conil)ined under the 
same management. 
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to publish ii 5>(/‘'ios of articles on political themes wliicli attracted the 
attention of th(‘ ])eoi)le and the Government. His criticism of the 
vagaries of administration nn’eiided the loyalist meinl)ers )f the 
Hoard of Management of the Malaijali and he was compelled to 
resign in November, HKIh At this juncture, Abdul Khader Monlavi 
of Vakkom, a leader of the Muslim community, invited Mr. Pillai to 
be the Editor of his paper, Swadesabhlmani published from Anjengo 
(and later from Vakkom) on the assurance that he would have unre- 
stricted freedom to express his own views. Mr. Pillai accepted tlu* 
invitation and assumed tiie hVlilors]»i]> on 17 January, 19(Mx 

Tile SivadesahhinioiU soon came into contlict with the Govern- 
ment of Tra\ ancore wlum it began to criticise the actions of sonic of 
the Maharaja's Javourites and allege the existence' of corruption in 
the Palace which, Mr. Pillai ]>ointed out, had demoralised the |)eople 
and become a menace to the State. Such attack on the Ihdace 
could not continue for long with impunity . He next ])egan to attack 
the unconventional a avs of Mr. ]\ Rajagopalachari who look charge 
as Dewan of the State on ‘J4 Oct(d)er, 1907. He criticised ‘ the 
Goiernrnent's policy in tlu* so-call(*d Ghalai Riot Case" and stated 
that the Dewan ought not to have characterised it as a serious riot 
or given liis own version of its causes or consecpience when the matter 
was sub judicc and when the State itself was the complainant. He 

3. Kditoriiil en 22ii(l May. 1907. 

4. Jhid, 61 h 1909. 

5. Tiu* nuMclumls af (llialai Uazaar olltM) Irouhk'd by Ihe i)()lic.e and 

Ihcv sulnnillfd a incjuorial to lli<“ (iox (‘niiiKMd lo rcriK'dy Iheir distress, 
(ielling no vv]}\\ Ibev < los(‘fl I he shops in proiesl and wenl in [)ro( (‘s 

sion lo th(* Palace. Faced In tl)e [jolice, the excited people stoned 
them and set fire to the [>olic«* station. 7’he demonstrators were linally 
snijpressed with military help, d'lu' incidcid happened in 1908. 

On 3-12-1910 the Krrald Pfiirika reported lu^ws ot a rumour that 
Mr. Pacini Pillai, who caused the (dialai Riots and was undergoing 

imprisonment as .sentenced by the judicial court, would he released and 
ndnstated in seiN'icc with arrears ol’ pay. If he was released under the 
royal prerogali\t‘ of mercy, the pajier asked, how he could claim th(‘ 

arrears of i)ay. After all. the Fx(*culhe tiad no authority over th(‘ 

High Court. If the Maharaja or the Rrilish Resident had invested 
Mr. Rajagopalachari’s (iovernment with .such an extra-ordinary power, 
the fact should iiavc been published for the benefit of the public. 

'Fhe High (lonrl was of the view that th<‘ police olPicer, responsihle for 
falsifying eMdeuce. .should lx* prose(’Liled, The Su>d(Iesa})hinj(mi wrote 
on Oih June, 1909 an Kdilorial on the Chalai Riots. The olBcers con- 
cerned were adequately punished though the Sessions Judge was made 
a Dewan Peishkar. 
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jukfcd that under other circumstances the Dcwan's statement would 
Jiave amounted to con1em])t ot the court and he expressed the hope 
tliat the judiciary, without bein^ influenced by it, would safej^uard 
the interests of ih^ accused. 

The Dewan's suppression of the a^^itation for representative 
j[^overnment and his continued practk*? of nominating members to 
tjie Popular Assembly according to his likes were strongly opposed 
])> the people. Mr. Raiiiakrishna I^illai was elected unopposed from 
the Neyyattinkarai Taluk to the Popular Assemldy but his election, 
as much as that of Mi\ ( iuinganacherrv K. l^arameswaran Pillai who 
was elected from th(‘ Phanganacherry c onstifuency, was nullified by 
executive action on liie ground that he was not a local resident. The 
Sinade'^^ablnmani denounce<i the new rules enacted by the Dewan.^ 
The citizens of Neyyotinkarai protested against the removal of their 
elected rejiresentative and refused to send another in his place, as 
did the people of Middlesex in England in 171)7. The Suyadcsnbhi- 
inani also severely reprimanded the Dewan for liis failure to root out 
ollicial corru|)ti()n.' 

Th(' Dewan took immediate steps to enact a rigorous Press Regu- 
lation to stifle criticism. He decided to deport Mr. Kamakrishna 
Ihllai from the State. On ‘Ji) Sy'ptemher 1910 by a Royal Proclama- 
tion,^ the SwadcsabliinKini was suppressed, its Editor banished from 
th(‘ wState and the j)n‘ss cv>rifiseated to the (iowrnment. The Procla- 
mation denied Mr. Ramakrisbna Ibllai the elementary right of resort 
to a civil court for tb|- rxelress of his grievances. 

n. Ediloriril on 2 ‘Jik] Mav. HH)7. 

7. Ibid, Bill June. laoa. 

8. Tlio Proclanialion said : ''Wlnncas \\\‘ ar(‘ salislu'd tliat in the ])iiblic 
inltTcsl the newspajier 'Swadesabhiinaiii’ pnlilislied at Trivandrum 
should 1)(‘ suppress(‘d ;ind its Managing Ih’oiiriclor and KdiT)!' 
K. Raniakrishiia Pillai removed from our territory, we are hereby 
plcasv'd |(» coainiai.d that 'Im* aloia'said K Ha ina K ri'^liiia I^illai diall 
he torllnvilh arrested and taken beyond llie limits of onr Slatt* and 
that the aforesaid K. Kamakrishna Pillai shall not 1)(‘ allow ed to return to 
or to (‘liter onr Stale' until and iiidessWe are })](‘ased to command other- 
wise. We arc also pleased to eoinmand Unit all issues (d tin* newspaper 
'Swadesabhimani’ wherever found and also the printing press at which 
the said newspaiier has been printed with all acc(‘ssorics and appurte- 
naiu'es sliall he forleiled (o our (ioverniiKMit. Mi* are further pleased 
!lo command that no action, civil or criminal, shall lie against our 
(iovernment or any oflTicer of our (ioverninenl for any act done or 
purporling h' h(‘ ('one in onrsuan, e or under the aullioritv ol‘ onr eon - 
mands herein contained”. (GazethM* Extraordinary). 
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The sensational news came ane:!v|)ectef31y and spread like wild 
fine and ix^ople colh'cted in large numbers 3)efore the police station 
at Trivandrum. The copies of the journals, Sliarada, Vidyartld and 
Keralan along with seNcnal books kept bn sale were taken from the 
press. Mr, Pillai was taken in a carriage suited to his n^spectable 
status in society. He was not in the least shaken by the unhai)p3^ 
events but remained sedate Going out of the State, he reached 
Madras after a short stay at Tirunelveli and Tiruchirapalli. 

Tills was the first instance of the deportation of an Editor from 
his , place of liirtti and work without any nason being given (’or the 
cruel punishment. TIk* nnif|iie martyrdom of Mr. Pillai and the 
sufl'erings of hi.'^. famili' sanctified the cause of fearless and indejien- 
dent journalism. The action of the Government was denounced by 
e\Try section of public o])inion in the country. The leading news- 
papers hailed him as a h(‘ro and condemned tlie Government.'^’ 

ilxeralit SihrKimn (l;iU*d laih lanv 

The Kerala Palrika said that llie d('i>oilalioi\ sulliad tli(‘ good naiiu* oC 
Travancore ior the (iovcniiiuiU did not answer the allegations levelleil 
against it or ])uhlish salisractorv reasons ior tin* draslic course ol‘ 
action. It the allegations were rals(‘. the projx'r (‘ourse would hav(‘ 
hecri to hand him over to a court oC law; lla^ aedion taken was one of 
cowardice. (Calient, dated 1st Ocloher l^dOi. Dr. 1. M. Xair at 
Madras was of the view that no seditious article Jiad been piiblislied 
though the D('wan could ha\'e taken legal action foi' lilxd. There* was 
nothing in the newspaper to cause disatfeetion in the jM'ople’s mind 
towards th(' (iov(*rnmenl . (A'cro/o l*alrik<i <ial<‘d ‘22nd Oedoher, U)U)). 
Dr. d. M. Xair's \i(‘\\s were* altacked l)y the Indian Patrifd, published at 
Madras by ^^r. P. Karuiiakara .Menon. ”\\'{' fe'el bound to say” said 

the Hindu 'That the Draconian order is.sued in the case is 

one not worthy of an enliglitened Government. It is a clear confession 
of weakness and is not an indication of stJamgih for a Government to 
fall back upon force, wliere it should rely ii]K)n law for the mainte- 

nance of order among its pcoph”. (The Hindu, Madras, 2Kth Septem- 
Ix'r, 1910). At first Madras Mail supported tin* (iovernmeiit’s action 

blit changed its views after Dr. T. M. Nair’s commenls. The Bengalee, 
the Leader, the Standard, the Empire and the Mahratta ol Poona con- 
demned the Government of Travaneore. Willnn KcTala, the* Suhhasbini, 
the Kerala 7 araka (at Tiruvalla) and the Xazrani Deepika (al 
Mannanam) approved of the punishment. The Malapala Marwrania 
maintained silence. The Kerala Sanchari and the Malahari strongly 
criticised the (iovernment. The Kerala Sanchari said that instead of 
deporting an F.ditor the Government could have enacted press law as 
was in force in British India. (Kerala Sanchari, 26th October, 1910). 
The West Coast Spectactor retracied from its opinion expressed in 
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It may be rememix red that in those days other eminent leaders 
of India also were made to suffer. Aurobindo Ghose made his own 
mark on the jKditical h(ui/,(»n: Mr. Mitra and Ali Brothers wete im- 
prisoned; I^okrimanya rilak. Editor of the Kesari was dejiorted to 
Mandalay. Mr. Moniiman was sent back to his own country. As far as 
Mr. Ramakrishna Ihliai was concerned, .sfilitary imprisonment might 
Jiave be(‘n far better for Iiini than such deportation for life from his 
own State wliich, in thos(‘ days, brought immense misery to a jierson. 
The spontaneous reaction ol tlie Indian i>ress to his punishment 
revealed the extent of i>ros.s injustice done to treidom of expression.^' 

Subse(|uently Mr. Hamakrivslina I'illai started legal |)roccedings 
against the Indian Patvud. of Madras for having brought in the allega- 
tion of sedition against Iiim. Ik* was aware of tlu‘ diOiculties 
involved for he Jiad no recao’ds to jirove his case. The proceedings 
l^roved to i)e a protracted adair that swallowed all his limited 
earnings. 

iNlr, Pillars political >ie\\s are found best expressed in the 
Journal Keralan which lie started in about 1905. lie wauled tlie 

citizens to l)e eonscious of their rights and the Government, of its 
obligations; tin* inconu' dx^rived i)y tlie (lovernment from the peoi)le, 
said lu'. should he devoted to their welfare . The theory of sacred- 
ness of monarchy continued to have its emotional a])i)eal for the 

i’.'O'oui’ (>r llx* (.;ov('n)in<'nl and Jahi* rcalisxfi lhai llix oJlixua' (;]' .scali- 
lioii would not .si;ind Iho tosl ol' a coml oi law. (di lh(‘ whole only 

Ihe ciu'iiii(‘s ol Mr. Filial gloaUal ost'r the punishiiHaU while several 

n(‘.wsj)a|)ers were jiiortall v alrai<l ol llu‘ (io\ ( rnjiu'iil . The\ rel'erred 

lo llu‘ (ioMU’iiiiu'Jil as a pli^sician ^\ ho \\(.)ul(l amj)iilal(* a disi'ased liiiih 

lo save* Ihe (»lher paiis ol’ Iho body. 

11. On Salurday 28lh Scpleinher, 1912, a incelinf^ was held al Palf^haf under 

Ihe chairmansluj) ol Mr. W Paranuswara lyi'i*. lleadniasler and 

IMaiiager (>1 llu' loeal ^ali^^• High Srhool when .Mi*. N. S. Nair, repre.senl- 
ing Ihe Mala>alis in Malaysia, proscniod Mr. Ha inak rishna Pillai with a 

gold medal in r(H()gni(ion ol his "ehi\alrous pal riolisiir*. Mr. Nair had 

been seiil to Malabar by Iho Malayalis of Malaysia and the iiuadlng was 
coinamed al his inslama* and also wPh llu* su|)porl of Mr. K. N. 

Padmanahha Panikkar, P<lilor of Ihr (now dcfunel) Sri P<irasur(im(i of 
Ouilou. rix’ gold medal was oi I lie si/,(' of a rupee, arlisliea !lv made 
and hearing the inseription 'Fear, rrafl and avariee eannol rear a Stale’. 

It was a souv(*nir of his 'deporlation on eauses unknown'. Mr. Pillai 
was also presented with an address, sigiu'd on ])ehaU of the Malayali'es 
of Malaysia, by Mr. P. K. Namhiar, Har al-Law (Inner 'remj)le), of the 

Supreme ('ourt, Hrilish Malaysia. (FeU(‘r from Mr. N. S. Nair to the 

Dewan. Mr. P. Kajagopalaehari dated 29lh September, 1912). In the 

letter Mr. Xair wished tli(‘ Dewan an 'early relirement from public 
service and an ('(pially early recall’ of Mr. Ihllai. 
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])olitically superstitious vlciueats in Travancurc; the Indian National 
Congress was just I)eginning to translorm itself into a popular 
organisation. It was at sucli a time of political immaturity that 
Mr Filial boldly gave expression to his views on democracy. He 
was much under tile iivlluence of Locke's doctrine that nionarcliical 
l)ower was delegated by the people and tliat if abused, it should 
naturally revert to them. It was inconceivable that this theory, 
though practically applied hi England in the sevenleenth cejiUiry 
itself, would lie boldly asserted by ti?e Editor of a newspa]>er in 
India, much less in rra\anc')re where the Princely order nourished, 
at a time when there was neitluu' any clear idea about in- 
dependence nor any organised movement lor the realisation of 
resjionsible government, lie was probably conscious of the great 
])otentialities of Nor (l<;-operation which Caiidhiji ado])led later as 
1 principle and j)oiicy. At a time when tht' whole nation had been 
ihocked by the d(‘|)ortation of Lala i.ajpat Kai, Mr. Fillai called 
on tlie people of Malabar never to co~()i)erate with the authorities, 
in extending a welcome, during his tour, to the (iovernor of Madras 
who represented British imperialism. 

On 28 xMarcli 1910, lie died at Cannanon*. an exile from his 

homeland of Travanciire^^ By his birth and by his death he eifect- 
ed tile emotional integration of dra\aiicore witli Malabar. He 
3X‘mairied throughout lus calmer a ligiiter for freedom of expres- 
sion who underwent st‘\eral hardships, willingly shared by his 
cultured wife^\ 

rj. llis iTjuiiiiis wrre Irum liis lomh ;il Pr* (^aiiuanorc beaili and 

ill a pruniiiR-nt public plac< in I'riA aiidi uni. His burst w as un- 

veiled at Trixaiidruiu bv Mr. ItajciRlra Prasad, President nl India, in 
PlaT on tb(‘ side* of the main road iaeinjLj llie place wbeie (be j'earless 
fuUlur tiad jjeeti publislniif; IIr‘ Siixidesithluinaui at oiu- liiiu*. 

Id. See VijdzhaiHitta Siuannvikdt In lb Kalliani Annua. 

:\Ir. Haniakrishna Pillai is oiU‘ of lliose mi.siin(b'islood men w bo arc* |)iit 
into jiiUorv wdien alive and placed on a pedestal alter demise. With 

jamil\ eomu'clious and alluring prosprcls ol an oHieial eari'cr. iu‘ 

had cdiosen the "wrong'’ ])atl), "wrong beeaiise it was so venj rigid". 
He was ahead ol the times in wbieli 1 r‘ lived, ile did not eari' "to bend 
his knees to vested interests" hut ".spoke with tlie voice ol the peojile”, 
and thus ollende<l the men dressed in "briel authorily". He had an 

eminent collaborator in Mr. K. Narayaiia Kunikkal. l>olti ol them making 
the "Palace syeoi)hant.s wince und<*r tlieir dea<lly blows". It was ironi- 
cal that on Ins deportation, not a single voice ol' jirolest was raised 

in his (Him land; deserted wa.s lie by lbo.se for wliom Jk^ fought with his 
pen. "'He was to Malayalam journalism wind f.okamanva 'bilak was to 

Marathi journalism. Holli of lliem ha<l de<‘p seliolarsliij); Uolli 

were experts in Ixing 'nice and nasty’ at Pu* same lime". See O. M, 

Thomas, Under the Knife, {)}>. lOa-lir). 
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AN EPISODE OF TEHKOEISM 

We have iu*re to an vi)iso(U‘ in the Iroedom struggle, 

characterised hv terrorism which fortunately re])resented only m 
passing phas(\ 

Tho Act of 189‘2 had faded to satisfy even the political aspira- 
tions of the Moderates Appeals and prayers did not evoke any 
positive resi)onse frcmi the authorities. When pv'rsuasion failed it 
was realised that pressure alone would yield results. The efficient 
l)ut unsympathetic ways of the British bureaucracy, the exclusion 
of educated Indians from the public services, the humiliating treat- 
ment, symbolic of sla\ erv, accorded to Indians in the British colonies, 
the repressive legislation tiiat widened the scope <»f sedition and the 
sapping of the economic resouices of the land provided ample material 
for universal dissatisfaction. The result of the Kusso-Japanese War 
of 1904-05 thrilled chc nation. 

ft was against tliis background that the FJxtremists came to tho 
political forefront. Tiiey were not mendicants but self-reliant 
figliters. worshipping nationalism wdth ladigious fervour. Their new 
appeal w as to tlie masses in India. The boycott and sivadcshi move- 
ment,s gathered a new significance in the attempted destruction of 
the British vested interc'sts in the country. The jiast in all its 
glory insiiired the natriols wiio looked forward to an 'eciually glorious 
future. The exploits of Pratap Singh, Shiva ji and Rani Lakshnii 
Bai kindled a llarne in eeeiy heart. I'he worship of Mother Kali 
conveyed a newv message to many persons anvl indicated to them a 
new' approach. The gro,/ih of Extremism and the cult of terror 
jiroved attract i\ e to tliem and held the held for some tinre. 

The founder of the rnilit int revolutionary school in the national 
movement wm.- "^okamanya Bal (langadhar Tilak who carried on 
relentless propaganda against the British through his paper, Kesari, 
The rcA olutionary crx'od and the cult of violence found a fertile soil 
in Bengal, already seething with discontent over the partition of 
1905. Under 4ilak\s inspiiaticm, Bepin Chandra Pal and Aurobindo 
Chose spread tiic cult of militant nationalism through New India and 
Bande Maiaram and raised tlie slogan, 'India for Indians’. The 
patriotic fervour stirred up by them j>eiTneated throughout ^he 
country. The new^spa])er, I ugantar, founded by Birendra Kumar 
Ghose together with tlie brother of Swami Vivekanancla, ardently 
prepared the Bengali youth for terrorivst activities and incited them 
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to murder Englishmen for the overthrow of imperialism, to take a 
life rather than lay down a life. A f iw of the South Indian students 
in Calcutta and Bombay came entirely under the spell of the 
Extremist leaders of these two centres and it was through them that 
the cult of terrorism made its way to Kerala. The warm reception 
given to Bepin Chandra Pal during his short crusade in Madras in 
1907 revealed that an appreciable minority among the members of 
the 3"ounger generation vras ready to take to terrorism wdiich soon 
found sporadic expression in the riots al lirunelveli and kuticorin. 

It was against this general background that the incidents narrated 
in this chapter occurreil. 

•Maniyachi railway station, in Tirunelveli District, presented no 
unusual appearance on 17 June, 1911. Mr. R. W- D. E. Ashe, I. C. S., 
Collector of Tirunelveli. left Tirunelveli Bridge station by the 
morning train to catch up the Boat-Mail train at Mani3^achi jin;ction. 
He was, with his wife, occupying the only first class compartment 
in the train which arrived at Maniyachi a few minutes ahead of the 
Mail Train. The couple conidiued to sit in the compartment. The 
Senior Station Master went lo Mr. Ashe for a talk and then left him 
to go back to his ollice while his two young sons continued to stand, 
a few yards from the? c(»mpartnienl, looking at the distinguished 
visitors. Two men now passed between Ihe two boys and the train 
and while one of them went up to the window of Ihp compartment, 
the other went past it and stood near the vservants' compartment. 
The former pointed a pistol at Mr. Ashe who Hung his toppee at him. 
A report was heard. Mr. Ashe got up shouting and fell. The assasin 
frightened the officer's peon and ran, pistol in hand, and entered 
the 'native passengers* latrine. A crowd gathered before 
the latrine and a constable, entering it later, found the man dead 
inside. His companion had escaped. 

Meanwhile Mr. Ashe succumbed to the injury and his body was 
taken to Tirunelveli Bridge. 

The post-mortem examination revealed a letter in the breast- 
pocket of the shirt worn by the aSsasin, Vanchi Iyer of Shenkottah 
in Travancore territory, w lo evidently had committed suicide by 
shooting himself after Ivks 1 atal attack on Mr. Ashe. On the basis 
of the letter, search pa/ties vvere sent to Shenkottah, Tuticorin and 
Ottapidaram. Arumugam Pillai of TuUcorin was arrested but 
tendered pardon under :'Cction 337 of th\> (Criminal Procedure Code. 
Another resident of futicorin, Somasundaram Pillai, was similarly 
pardoned, though involved in the case. 

After investigations, fourteen oersons were committed for trial 
to the High Court, I'indras. under section (hb) f»f Indian Criminal 
Law Amendment Act ')f j9n8. They were eijarge^j with conspiracy 
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among themselves and with others to wage war against the King, 
(coming within section I JIA of the I. P. C ), entered into between 
January 1910 and June, 1911 at various places and the abetment of 
the murder of Mr. Ashe. They had consjured with Vanchi Iyer and 
Dharmaraja Iyer (both ^>f whom were dead), Aladaswami (v^ho nad 
absconded), and Somasundaram and Ramasvami Iyer (who had been 
called as witnesses). 

Among the accused were Jagamiatha Iyengar, llarihara I^’-er, 
Vembu Iyer alias Maliark va Iyer, Savadi Arunachalam Pillai, Alagappa 
Pillai and Pichumani Iyer alias Venkatachalam Iyer, all of whon^ 
belonged to Shenkottali, apart from Bapu Pillai and DCvSikachari 
Punalur. 

Mr. C. F. Napier, Public Prosecutor, appeared fur the Crown, 
assisted by Mr. T. Kiclimond and Mr. A. Sundara Sastriar. Mr. 
T. Prakasam defended N’eniLn Iyer and Pichumani Iyer. 

Arumugam Pillai and Somasundaram Pillai had attended at 
J uticorin the lectures of (>. Chidambaram Pillai and Subranianya 
Siva, which pix'ceded the I'irunelveh riots in 1908. They became 
subscribers to some 'seditious” pap^srs published from Pondicherry 
and were influenced by t)ie ideas idvocated by them. The actual 
conspiracy had its inception early in April, 1910 when Nilakanta 
Brahmachari,^ an educaled young man of twenty-one hailing from 
Erukkoor near ShiyaU in Taniore District went from Pondicherry to 
Teiikasi to hold a meeting. He was both a political pi’eaciier and 
an anarchist leader. H(? had been engaged in "'seditious” journalism 
at Pondicherry as Editor of the vernacular pai)er, Surgodaya, In 
March 1910 it vvas proscribed by tht Government along with others 
and the revolutionarjos w(‘re compelled to resort to new methods of 
"seditious” propaganda. Thus came Nilakanta Brahmachori to 
Tenkasi to which he was no stranger. stayed at Madathukadai 
Chidambaram Pillai’s bouse v/here Vande Mataraip. Subramania Iyer 
and Arumugam Pillai also were pres(*nt, among others, llie first 
meeting of th-e conspirators was on 10 A])riF 1910. Nilakantan 
referred to the punishment bv the Government, of V. O. Chidambaram 
Pillai and Subramania Siva in the south and of several persons in 
Bengal involved in Midtiapur and Alipore Boinp Cases; he charac- 
terised the meeting as the beginning of a new plan for the attain- 
ment of ^warajy because the earlier attempts through journalism and 

1. His career was a series of jumps from "accountant to actor-from actor 
to sub-editor, from sub-editor to political prcacher-from political prea* 
cher to anarchist leader-from anarchist to editor again-from editor to 
author-and lastly from author to a homeless pilgrim in Benares”. 
Preliminary Register, Cases Nos. 3, 4, 5 and 6 of 1911 on the file of the 
Sub^Divisional Magistrate, Tirunelveli. 
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isolated associations had been foiled by the Government; the new 
plan was to select projier men in every village and town, organise a 
revolution througiiout the country and massacre the white people 
on the same day. 

Those who were ])rt‘sent at the nieeling agreed to join the move- 
ment. They worshipped a picture of Goddess Kali, making olVerings 
of sacred ash and (lowers. Some kumkiim »red |Jowder) was mixed 
with water and the picture sprinkled with the liquid, each person 
drinking alittle of the red mixture, which was symbolic of the blood 
of the Englishman, dhen an oath was written on a piece of paper 
to the elTect that the life and property of (liose who took it would 
be dedicated to the ideal of swaraj and that any one, divulging the 
secrets of the Societ^^ •n which thev were members shouhi be put 
to death. Every one pricked liis timmb and aHixed the thumb 
impression in blood. New names were given to the members to 
conceal their identity. Undoubtedly, Nilakantan was the founder 
of the new 'Society’. 

Subsequently the Tiie.mbers dispersed and .Nilakantan went to 
Pondicherry. About the nhcJclle of June, he again started on the 
same errand, visiting Cochin, Alleppv^v ani Qiiilon in Travaacore. It 
was on this occasion that he came into contact with V^anclii Iyer 
and other Brahmin.s ('f Shonkottah. Vanchi Iyer was, at that time 
a clerk in Travancore Forest Department at Punalur. In July, 
Nilakantan was in Shenkott?di when? \'anchi I? er leased a house for 
five days from a geiitleinan, Sivakainiaath.a Pillai. From tins lime 
onwards, Nilakantan began to pose as a summi and held secret 
meetings in the house, lie then went lo 'futicorin where, .jbout the 
middle of the month, a second oath meeting was held. Sonie new 
members, from Vellaia community, joined the secret organisation. 

The new society thus organised in British territory, came to 
have branches at Shenkottah and Punalur villages by th-e month of 
August. Arumugam Pillai became the distributing agent of the 
Dharmam published at Pondicherry wiiich was the chief organ of 
the movement and the connecting link among the members of tlie 
conspiracy. Those who did not take the blood-oath were not 
permitted to take part in the secret meetings of the ”Society’\ 

In the middle of 1910 Bamaswamy Iyer of Sundarapandiapuram 
was travelling in Travancore and Cochin, giving gramaphone perfor- 
mances. He became acquainted with Vanciii Iyer as well as Harilipra 
Iyer, a young cloth merchant of Shenkottah, doing business with his 
brothers at Alleppey. They came to Qinlon and it was arranged 
that Ramaswamv Iyer shoiOd sell his gramaphone to Bapu Pillai 
at Punalur for th^e use of a Society’ in which the latter was interested! 
Ramaswamy Iyer spent a few days at Punalur in the company of 
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Nilakantan, Jagannatlia lyeugar, Vanchi Iyer, Harihara Iyer and 
others. This was the third meeting of the 'Society’. Nilakantan 
delivered lectures on Aurobindo Ghose, Siibramania Bharati, Bepin 
Cliandra Pal and Tilak and told the members present that similar 
"Societies” existed at Bombay, Baroda, i^ondicherry and other places 
and that guns and ainmunilion were obtainable at Pondicherry. 
After the talks, a st)ecial meeting was held. Mother Kali worshipped 
and an oath taken, similar to the ones taken at, Tenkasi and Tuticorin. 
Ramaswamy Iyer was eommissioned to utch the copies of India, a 
proscribed paper, from Tenkasi. 

The fourth and the fifth meetings of tiie ''society” appear to have 
been held at Shenkottah. Nilakantan harangued on the economic 
misery of India. An atteaifit was made to enrol Sundaram Iyer of 
Kadayanallur as a member but he appears to liave been not only 
frightened by the idea a hlood-oath but also ollended by the inter- 
caste dining in which the members of tlie 'Society’ freely indulged. 
Probably there was a ; ixth meeting at Punalur where, after more 
exhortation from Nilakaruan. the blood-oath was taken again by 
those present. 

From the evidence giver, by \'enkatarama Iyer of Shenkottah 
who had not become a full-fledged mendx'r cd’ the 'Society', it would 
ajipear tliat even before the advent of Nilakantan there had been 
a secret Society at Shenkottah, called Bharata Mata Association of 
which Vanchi Iyer and Dharma Raja Iyer had been members. They 
used to read and discuss the "seditious" papers from Pondicherry 
though they never brought themselves within the reach of law. 
This Association collapsed after March-April, 1910 when the Pondi- 
cherry papers, India, Vijmja and Suryodaija were proscribed by the 
Government. 

Tile 'Society' was more active in dravancore tiian in Tamilnad 
probably on account of the fact that rxicrui ts like Vanchi Iyer .strove 
constantly to realise its objectives. It was believed that its activi- 
ties were less likely to be seriously noticed by the authorities of a 
Princely State than by the British Government. This is evidenced by 
the fact that when the authorities in 'fravancore began their enquiries, 
two of the suspected individuals committed suicide. Dharma Raja 
Iyer of Shenkottah who took corrosive .sublimate to escape arrest 
and Venkateswara Iyer, a well-to-do pleader of Punalur who inllicted 
gashes on his own throat and chest. 

On 9th January 1911 Vanchi Iyer went on leave for three months. 
In March, he met Somasundaram Ihllai at Ottapidaram and suggested 
that Mr. Ashe should first he killed as being the Head of a District 
and an officer who had taken a leading part in the suppression of 
the Swadeshi Steam Navigation Company and in the unhappy events 
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at Tuticorin in 1908. At two meetings subsequently held in April-May 
at Shenkottali, Vanchi lyei apparently took up the leadership much 
as Nilakantan iiad done on previous occasions. These two meetings 
appear to hav^ been the last ones in the series, of which there is 
any evidence. 

As regards the ewnls immediately preceding the tragedy, 
Arunachalam Pillai bdt for Calcutta on 15 June, probably to avoid 
suspicion. Vanchi Iyer was in Tirunelveli for three days until the 
morning of the 17 June when lie left the ])Iace with Sankarakrishna 
Iyer, to catch the train by which Mr. Ashe was travelling. It was 
Sankarakrishna Iyer, ^'a^chi ly^er’s companion, wdio escaped imme- 
diately after the tragociv at Maniyachi. Subsequently^ he too w^as 
arrested and brought to trial. 

On 15 }>bruary, 1912 judgment was pronounced by Sir Charles 
Arnold White, Chief Jusliety and Justices Sankaran Nair and Ayling of 
the High Court of Judicature, Madras, It had been argued that before 
the evidence of an accomplice could be acted on it must be corrobora- 
ted in material [)articulars. Fhe Chief Justice and Justice Ayling were 
of the view that sucli a principle would lead to the result that a court 
could not act on such evidence ''when that evidence stood alone 
although the court was satisfied that Hud evidence was true”, 
rhough the tainted evidence of an accomplice should be carefully 
scanned and received with caution, yet "if the jury in the one case 
or the court in the other, credits the evidence, a conviction proceed- 
ing upon it is not illegal”. In fact the statement given by Arumugan 
when his house at 1 uticorin was searched could not have been 
tutored by the police because w^hen the investigating officers were 
anxious to discover the traces of the immediate accomplices of the 
crime, he was referring to the exislencv of a 'Secret Society’, wdiich 
might well be the basis of another case but which w^as not connected 
with the murder of Mr. Ashe except in the single fact that Vanciii 
Iyer, the assassin, ha»l I}«?en a meml)er of that organisation. The 
police practically took no action on the basis of Arumugani’s evidence 
until Somasundarain's statement supplied later some suggestion of 
a link between the 'Society’ and the murder. Highly seditions 
literature had been seized from the house of Arumugam on a search 
by the police, A suggestion had been made that some of the accused 
from Shenkottah had a grudge against Nilakantan for misappropriat- 
ing money advancevl to him by them in connection with a book he 
wished to publish but such a motive would certainly have no bearing 
on either Arumugam or Somasundaram. None of the three approvers. 
Arumugam, Somasundaram and Ramasw^amy, who at first absconded 
but w^as arrested later, could be considered a person of education or 
of particularly sharp intellect and the impression left by them, after 
rigorous cross-examination, on the learned judges was favourable 
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to the general trutJi of their version, though in view of the lapse of 
time some discrepancy m^ghi be noted in some of their statements 
which covered however only details and not fundamentals. The discre 
pancy was confined to the dates of certain incidents, the prohibition of 
marriage as one of tlie conditions of membership of the '"Secret 
Society’" and the sui>stiiution of names. The condition regarding 
marriage was disregarded wherever it suited the members who again 
only partially adopted (he intelligent suggestion of Nilakantan 
regarding assumed names. 

In regard to the (jiu'stion of corroborative evidemce, obviously 
in the case of a secret conspiracy it is practically impossible for any 
one to speak about its exact nature or the identity of the conspirators, 
without becoming to some extent, an active accomplice oneself. 
Arumugam had destroyed all the incriminating correspondence 
preserved by him at (lie oml of 1910 while Vanchi Iyer made away 
with all his later oorr^espondence, the latest letter found being one 
dated 4 Januany 1911. Yet there was a mass of evidence, oral 
and documentary, corroborating the evidence of the approvers, in 
regard to the exi.stence and nature of the conspiracy organised by 
Nilakantan. About fifty aicriminating letters had been seized by 
the police and in no instance the genuineness of tin* letter had been 
impugned. The lett(*rs nnealed an extraordinary degree of intimacy 
and sense of brotherhood among the c( ‘respirators so widely separated 
as by caste, occupalio]} and residence*. Evidently the members of 
the 'Society’ had laid aside* al! caste distinctions, recognising only 
the "caste fjati) of Bharata". The learned judges were convinced 
that the letters "contain nuiTieroiis passages for which no alterna- 
tive explanation has been or apparently can he offered except the 
community of interest due to Nilakantan’s 'Secret Society'. A 
pamphlet, seized by tire police and puri>orting to have been issued 
from the Faringhee Destroyer Press, stated: 

"Cherish rancour hi your minds. Swear in the presence of 
God that you will remove this sinner of a Faringhee out of 
our country and firmly establish siDaraj therein. Take an 
oath that as long as the I'aringliee exercises authority in 

our land of Bharala you will regard life as worthless 

Lord Vyasa himself has stated that the white empire would 
be ruined between the years Nandana and Ananda (1892 
and 1914). According to these words the swadeshl war has 
begun in our country. A violent war should take ])lace 
wdthin the year Ananda. Death may occur either in the 
sixth or in the hundredth year. Regarding this worthless 
life as a trillc, we shall make sinaraj and our name shine 
in the country by killing ti'c white Paringhees and then 
go to tlie paraiiise <4' lieroes'k 
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The judges were of the view that though in a sense the conspiracy 
was contemptible it was certainly not negligible. Though no acts 
of violence or lawlessness had been proved as the direct outcome of 
the conspiracy "'it is difficult to over-estimate the mischievous 
effect of a consihracy such as has been proved in this case on the 
minds of all brought within its inffuence'’. The majority of the 
judges found that the first charge against the accused was proved- 
They sentenced Nilakantan, the "'leading spirit among the conspira- 
tors”, to rigorous imprisonment for seven years‘% Sankarakrishna Iyer 
and Harihara Iyer for four and three vears respectively and 
Jagannatha Iyengar, Ihipu Pillai and Pichumani Iyer for one year 
each. Two of the accused were acquitted in the Appellate Court. 
The appeal had been heard in the Higli (^onrt for about two months 
on the whole. The judgment given by Air. Justice Sankaran Nair 
was indeed long. 

The unfr)rtunate murder of Mr. Ashe is indeed a tragic episode 
in the freedom struggle in this part of the country. It reflected the 
contemporary political tcndei^cy, the cult of terrorism, that found 
expression through some aets of violence in different parts of India. 
The individuals concerned w{?rc worried about the economic exploita- 
tion of the country by tiie British and the discrimination practised 
against Indians at that time. They wen* in no mood to tolerate 
the deliberate ruin of Indian industries and the shipping trade. 'Tf 
a black man starts a ship in trade he is senienced to six years' rigorous 
imprisonment as the great man Chidambaram Pillai”, stated one 
of the "seditious ' leaflets. The cult of violence liowever was a 
passing phase and soon tlie nation was going to be taught that to die 
for a cause was belter than to kill and that the \\Tinkle of personal 
malice should be wiped off from the brow of the freedom struggle. 


2. Nilakantrm had been arrested at CalcuKa in July, 1911 and brought to 
Tirunelveli where Mr. Tampoe, Headquarters Assistant Collector 
committed iiim, along with the others, to take his trial before the High 
Court of Madras. While serving the sentence, Nilakantan escaped from 
the Bcllary Jail in September, 1914 but was soon recaptured at Dharma- 
varam. He was released in August, 1919. His restless and militant spirit 
again brouglif him to jail wherefrom he was finally released again in 
June, 1930. He settled down later in Nandi Hills. 



CHAPTER 4 


A MAHARAJA ABDICATES 

We shall, in Ihis chapter, deal vv^th lire events leading to the 
isolat(‘d and rare phenomenon of the abdication of the throne by a 
monarch as early as VM i w hvn he found that the Paramount Power 
pian ented him from doing good to his sub jects accoixling to his 
own ideas. 

On (> Septembe r, 191d. the Maharaja ol ('ochin, Sri Rama \’arma. 
addressed a h'ttc^r to tlie tAceroy: 

'"My esteemed Priend, 

It may he v;it!rin \ Our Exc(*lkncy s memory that on the 
special r('(‘omm( ndation of Sir Arthur 1 awley, the Governor of 
Madras, Your li’xcfjlency was pleased to ])ermit my nephew who 
is nov/ ihv 21th in the line of succession to appear for the competi- 
tive (‘xamination held in Calcutta for selection of oHicei’s in the 
Indian lAnancial Department. I regret to state that altiiough 
my nephe^^’ a|){)('are(l !\' ice for tiie exaniination, lie was unable 
a) secure a nomi'iali'in. I underst.ind tliat there would he four 
appointments made tuxt December and I heg that your 
Excellency may In* pleased to nominate my ne|)hew for one of 
the posts if such a course is permissilde under the existing rules 
and thus exempi Ihin from appearing at the examination. 

As Lord l\‘ntland ’s just away on a visit to Simla and as 
there is not much tim^* 1 beg Your l]xi‘ellency will |)ardon me for 
having made this l ecfu: direct. Hut I am communicating with 
the British Resident and hoi>e to )ecei\e a favourable reply from 
Your ]Lxcell(‘ncv through the usual channeP’. 

Tlie Rritisli Resident drew the attention' of the Dewan to the 
iinpro])er action ol the Maharaja in having addressed the Viceroy 
as "Mv esteemed ITienci" rather than as '"My Lord'’. In lOtt also 
the Maliaraja had done the same thing while addressing the Eral of 
Min to'. The G(ivernni('nt of Madras was surprised that ''even in 
a qiiasi-])ersonal matter His Highness the Raja would ha\e thought fit 
to address His P^xcelleney the Viceroy direct”^. 

L The Resident ’.s letter to the Dewan dated 2Uh October. 1913. 

2. The Resident’s letter to the Dewan dated 15th July. 1911. 

:•>. Ibid, dated 24lh October, 1913. 

3/3357 
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But really the form of address adopted by thie Maharaja was 
strictly in accordance with the latest odvice he had received from the 
Resident\ It was a fact that the Maharaja had no intention of 
corresponding with the Viceroy behind the? back of the Resident or 
the Government of Madras and that the Viceroy himself was not oppo- 
sed to the procedure for he had sent a direct reply to the Maharaja h 
Such direct correspondence was not a new practice'". As the Maha- 
raja had been enjoying the privilege, he was naturally ’'unaware 
of any alteration in tliis practice hitherto not objected to'\ lie also 
took exception to the Resident's letter to the Dewan referring to a 
procedure he himself had adopted, for his letter to the Vhccroy wavS 
a ''purely personal matter” with which the Dewan had no concern 
at all and the objection, ii any, should have been pointed out to 
him personally". 

Subsequently the Government of Madras recognised that '“it is 
either proper nor just to attribute to Your Highness’ initiative your 
ise on the recent occasion of an incorrect forin'’^. They added that 
they would not "question the customary right of Your Highness to 

address and be addressed by His Excellency the Viceroy direct in 

matters of private and personal nature" and that they were satisfied 
that "You have no intention of ignoring the established practice of 
addressing all ofTicial communications to the Government of India 
through the Local (io^ ernmerit”'’. 

Mutual correspondence of this kind had already became a fly 
in the ointment of relations between the Maharaja and the Govern- 
ment of Madras. V\"e next note an announcement^'' maoc on 
8 December. by th<‘ Maharaja in tlie following terms: 

4. On lUh December, 1911 [he Privale Secrelnry to th(‘ Viceroy, Mr. J. H. 

Dee Bonlay had written to Mr. Forbes that the "proper address is 'My 
esteemed Friend, and sui)scription "remain with much consideration. 
Your Excellency’s sincere Friend’.” 

5. Dewan’s letter to the Resident dated 4th November, 1913. 

6. When G. C. I. E. was conferred on th<- Maharaja, I>ord Hardinge sen'! 

a letter of congratulations directly to him and the latter on his part 
sent directly a suitable reply conveying his feelings of gratitude and 

thankfulness (Maharaja’s letter dated Fith December, 1911). Similarly 
on the increase of his salute the Maharc.ja got anoth(*r letter of congra- 
tulations directly from the Viceroy and he replied suitably. On more 
than one occasion the Maharaja had sent congratulations as well as 
condolences directly to the Viceroy, lie was in direct correspondence 
with Lord AmplhiP also when he was the aeting Viceroy. 

7. Dewan's letter 4th November, 1913. 

8. Resident’s letter dated 16th December, 1913. 

9. Ibid, 

to. Maharaja's annoiu.rv'meul dat<*cl Slh December, 1918. 



"My beloved subjects, 

The annomicement now I am going to make will, I 
sure, cause you surprise and grief but hoping you will bear 
with me and extend to me your sympathy, I now convey to 
you my wdsh, owing to advancing age, to retire into private 
life and my intention to give effect to the same as soon as 1 
have concluded the fe\v important measures, undertaken by 
me which, I am hoping, I shall be able to do before long. I 

hope to bid farewell to you in a public Durbar the date of 

which will in due course be aimf)unced by my Dewan” 

The Maharaja had been very much annoyed that certain 
schemes of reform and administrative matters wdiich he had 
brought to the notice of the Government of Madras were kept 
pending for a long time. The Government of Madras stated that 
consideration of the problems referred to them had been suddenly 
interrupted by the announcement of the Maharaja’s desire to 
abdicate and that such schemes of far-reaching effect could be 
introduced only aftei his successor got an opportunity to study 
them in detail. ’’ They added that even if the Maharaja were to 
continue on the throne the schemes could not be considered until 

the Dewan. Mr. Banerji’s successor, w\as appointed. But for the 

indifference of the Government of Madras, the Miiharaja felt, he 
could have implemented the schemes^" much earlier for the 
benefit of the people and to the satisfaction of his own conscienoe. 
Of the schemes the most important were those concerned with the 
formation of an Advisory Council, Tetiancy Legislation and 
Village Panchayal Organisation. As they were kept pending for a 

11. Maharaja’s letter lo Lord Penlland dated J9th November, 1913. 

12. The matters kept pending were: 

(a) Advisory Council Scheme proposed as earl\ as 2nd January, 1913. 
No repl}" was received. 

(b) Village Panchayal Scheme. No reply was received since 3rd May, 
1913. 

(c) Tenancy Legislation. No reply was received after the draft Bill 
had been sent on 8th February. 1913. 

(d) Cochin Harbour Scheme. Since November, 1911 no reply was 
received. 

(e) Tachudaya Kairnal Case. An appeal had been submitted as early 
as 17th July. 1912. 

(f) Chittur Kanom Sales, pending since July, 1912. 

i (g) Cochill Port’s limits, pending since 29th September, 1911. 

(h) Chittur Irrigation Dispute; pending since tst January, 1913. 

(i) Internal Irrigation Works. No reply was received since 10th July, 
1911. 
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long time it was unreasonable to argue that the question of abdi- 
cation was preventing their settlement. The schemes had been 
worked out by the Maharaja himself and there could have been 
no constitutional objection to their implementation before his 
intended abdication. As a ruling chief, the Maharaja could change, 
amend or annul the decrees of his predecessors which might be 
inconsistent vitli the good f)f the Slate; iiis successor loo might 
do the same in future; there was no point therefore in the argu- 
ment that the proposed abdication stood in the way oi' tlie consi- 
deration of the schemes by the Paramount Power. The Maharaja 
stated: 'T do not think I can constitutionally be prevented from 
carrying them out while still exercising full powers as a Ruling 
Chief 1 am bound by treaty to give the utmost con- 

sideration to the advice of your Excellency in (Council l)iit when 
no advice is ottered, although sought, how am I to carry on the 
administration and how should 1 be justified in waiting are 
questions which 1 would beg Your Excellency kindly to answer'’.*^ 

Moreover, the Maharaja contended that tlie ”Raja and the 
Devvan are one, that they have no separate existence in the con- 
stitution and that the Raja had an undivided authority over his 
Diwan”. The Diwan's position or attitude being of little conse- 
quence, a change of the Dewan could in no way have ejected 
the introduction of the ''salutary schemes". The Dewan, after all, 
was to be guided by the Maharaja. 

The Malriraja was particularly hurt when the stopping of 
the Chittur Karwni Sales had vitally alfected the revenues of the 
State. Other Chiefs in India had made announcements on public 
occasions long bvfore the introduction of specific schemes and 
there was no justification in fettering the Maharaja’s discretion 
to refer, at least in general terms, to the proposals regarding the 
Panchayat Organisation and the Advisory Council. The (iovern- 
ment of Madras ought to have considered the intrinsic merit of 
the schemes without any reference to his intended abdication. It 
was immaterial to the Maharaja that his name would in future be 
associated with the ultimate form of the measures he had con- 
templated and, as he stated, "it will be a cause of infinite n^gret 
to me if my abdication is to take place before I have accomplish- 
ed what 1 have myself undertaken and also promised to my 
people”. 

The Governor of Madras regretted that there was "an un- 
welcome interruption of the uniformly pleasant and frhmdlv 
tone which has hitherto characterised our intercourse, both 
private and ofTicial”. He added that but for the fact that the 

13. From the Maharaja lo Lord Penlland, 19th November, 1913. 
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British Resident had been intimated as euiy as 13 June 1913 of 
tije Maharaja's intention to abdicate, the Government of Madras 
might have tendered advice to the Government of Cochin on the 
proposed important measures. "'Your resignation i)ressed by 
you upon this Government,” add(u1 the Governor, "has now been 
accepted by us and finally approved by tlw Go\emment of India.” 
Uie Governor did not like to separate the proposals from the 
(jiiestion of abdication for "to belittle the loss to Cochin of Your 
Highness’ retirement would be, I venture to think, altogether 
indefensible on l)oth personal and public grounds”. J’he advice 

.'vi:sdiMs Ginrriii()r''s !<*{[< r to lh<‘ DcciMiibci’, laTi. 

In a lotU‘r dated ;U)th December, 1913 the Ih'sident pointed out that the 
Temmev bill Ijad r(‘a<‘hed the Gov<‘rninen( ol Madras on Ifrih May. 
1913. While ii was being considered, the Government oi Cochin sent 
a revised draft which the (ioverninent of Madras received only in 
October. But on hearing about the contemplated abdication further 
consideration of the thll was j>ostponed as it was one that had pro* 
yoked acute and ex tensive public criticism. 

The Village Panchayal Scheme was received by tin* Government of 
Madras only in July 1913. Us consideration also was held up by the 
Al-ulicaGon i;u/‘.stior> 

The original scheme regarding the Advisory Council was received 
by the Government of Madras as (‘arly as ‘20 February, 191*2. Their 
rej)ly was eominuaicated through Mr. (iraham's letter dated 17 April, 
191*2. In January, 1913 the Government of Cochin sent a revised scheme 
the consideration of which too was postponed by the Government of 
Madras. 

As regards the Tachudaya KaimaFs Case involving the Travancore 
Durbar, the Government of Madras delayed lorwarding it to the Secre- 
tary of Stale for India as they were making some etforls to effect an 
amicable settlement. 

The Government of Madras fell that ' the fixing of the limits of the 
Port of Cochin would be protracted involving a study of the old docu- 
ments. It was no urgent inoblem too. 

The Chittur Kanoin Sales, the Irrigation Works and tlie Irrigation 
Dispute were closely related. The Government of Madras thought that 
they cunid not agre(‘ to the Kanom Sales in\o!ving the extension 
of irrigation from certain works in Cochin State until there was a 
guarantee protecting the rights of the ryots in British Malabar to water 
from the same system. The negotiations in this respect failed to reach 
any conclusion. 

The reply of the Government of Madras regarding the Cochin 
Harbour had been sent to the Government of Cochin on 2nd December, 
1913 . 
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tendered to the Maharaja, according to the Governor, against 
publishing the proposed legislative changes was not to fetter his 
discretion but to satisfy the dictates of prudence and caution so 
far as they were of far-reaching public importance. 

The \ iew of the Government of ^Madras was that in the light of 
the Maharaja’s impending retirement and a possible change of the 
Dewan, it would not be (air to embarrass their successors by obliging 
them either to accept and administer measures which the}^ might 
have had no opportunity to consider earlier or to change, amend or 
annul them and thereby earn an undeserved odium. While agri^eing 
with the Maliaraja in his view’ of the constitutional position of the 
Dewan, tiie Government of Madras opined that ''as the Dew^an is the 
Ruling Chief’s princiual instrument for the conduct of his admini- 
stration. a change in the personnel of that instrument almost coin- 
ciding with a similar change in the personnel of the Ruler must render 
it doubly dilTicult. botli for the Ruler to direct and for the Dew^an 
under his orders to administer newly introduced measures of the 
higliesl imj)()rtance, w ith tlie incei)ti()n and evolution of w^hich neither 
w ould have any j)ersonal acc|uaintance^\” 

7’he revised scheme for the establishment of an Advisory Council 
and a "Special” Council for Cochin had been prompted by the 
Maharaja's desire to admit his people to a more definite '"share in 
public life and to sup})ly a means of educating them in the exercise 
of civic responsibility". Its professed aim was to secure to the 
Government the adAantages of an ordered expression of public opinion 
that would operate to guard the State against the dangers of 
discontinuity of [lolicy. It pro\'i(ied for some check on the Dewan's 
exercise of power and "for power entrusted to a Council comprising 
a majority of nearly two to onc^ of elected members to veto if three 
fourtlis of the members are agreed, any proposal of the Dewan to 
change or revise imfiortant ptdicy or procedure as laid down in the 
standing (orders or codes of tlie departments w^hich affects the admini- 
stration in general and the rights and privileges of the people”^'*. 
The Government of Madras felt that such a progressive clause would 
very much adversely affect the powers of the Dewan as well as the 
"integrity of those powers, which the Maharaja was holding in trust 
for his successors and which is the very basis of his treaty obliga- 
tions to the Paramount Power’ \ 

Apart from the question whether such powers should be 
conceded even in principle to the Advisory Council, the Government 

15 Hesident's ielltT dated .30 December, 191.3. 

16. From the Resident to -Mr. Banerji, LM February. 1914. 

17. Ibid, 
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of Madras deeply felt that they would be ixmdered inefl’ectual by 
the constitution of the '"Special” Council. The latter body was to 
consist of the Chief Judge, the Dewan Peishkar and a specially 
co-opted member. The "'Special” Council would not possess any 
substance of power because the presence of the Chief Judg^^ in an 
p]xecutive Body would constitute an anomaly and the Dewan Peishkar 
could not be legitimately expected to act, independent of the Dewan; 
moreover the impartiality of the co-opted member would not be 
beyond doubt. With the casting vote in his hands, tiie Dewan could 
easily reduce the body to one of impotence and ignore or nullify any 
l)roposal with which lie was not in accord. Tlit^ Government of 
Madras stated that the functions of the Advisory (council should be 
reduced to advice and criticism and that it should have no power 
either to fetter the action of the Government or initiate legislative 
or administrative action. They were of tlu^ view that the formation 
of a popular Repres■eutati^e Assembly enjoying well-defined powders 
to criticise the administration and express the wishes of the people 
wdiich, with time and experience, might gradually receive enlarged 
powders would be in the best interests of the State^\ 

The Maharaja decided that the creation of a Popular Assembly 
on the lines suggest(‘d ))y the Government of Madras would not be 
of any "real use” and so droyiped that important scheme. 

On 7 December, 1914 the Afaharaja ga\'^‘ (dTect to his intention 
to abdicate. On that day he formally took leave of his subjects: 

"My beloved subjects, 

I have this day laid down the reins of the administration 
and have come here to take h'ave of you. Tlie idea of severing 
my official connection with the affairs of the vState is not at all 
pleasant to me and I dnn^ say it will be disagreeable to one and 
all of you. I would not have carried it out if I w^ould possibly 
have helped it. I have been for some time feeling the 
strain of the administration rather keenly and the desire for 
peace and rest has steadily been growing upon me. Advancing 
age may chiefly be responsilile for such a desire. I put off the 
ste|) till now for the single reason that my ])eople w^ould not 
view^ it with favour. I do not think I can postpone it any 
longer without doing serious injustice first to my w’^ork and 
secondly to my health. 

I may assure you, my beloved subjects, that though I am, 
owing to circumstances beyond my control, obliged to retire from 

18 . The Ciovenrnent of Madras poinled lo the (‘xisteme ol a Popular Assiaiibh 
in Mysore where it had become part of the constitutional fabric; 
Cochin might develop her representalive institution on that model. 
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the public life, my services will always be at your disposal and 
your happiness will be mv happiness and your prosperity, my 
|)rosperii\. I am not able to do much active work hereafter 
for you but what little lies in my power I shall always be ready 
to do gladly. 

I had made mention of the organisation of an Advisory 
Council on mv Sha'^htifjoorthy Day. After further consideration 
and consultation I have come to the conclusion that it is not 
quite timc^ yet to get to <*iitrust tlie people with high powers 
and reS])onsibilities of the administration at the very outset 
The |)assing of that measure is }>ostv)oned for the time being. 
But when the Darhar are satisfied that the peo|)le have had 
sutlicient training and experience in the art of self-government 
for wiiich the Panchayat management has given them a very 
good opportunitv. the introduction of the Advisoiy Council can 
h(' (‘onsidered. This. I tiniik, will l)e the safc'st course for both 
the people and the Darhar. 

;j: ’A: 

I hid you farewell, farewelD 

Idle voluntary abdication (»f tlu throne by any reigning monarch 
is a rare ])h('nomenou in history. I'xaclly twenty -two years laV". 
in the same montli (ff December, the constitutional monarch of 
Britain \\ as destim'd to give up tlie throjie on account of the conserva- 
tism of the British Covernment that stood between himeslf and the 
lady of Ids choice. His abdication ivas not in defiance of constitu- 
tional principles but in defeiaaice to them, for, be f(*lt that he would 
not be able to discharge his duties as a constitutional ruler under the 
ncivly de\ eloped circumstances. The Maharaja of Cochin abdicated 
and r(‘tired into private life as he found that he could not realise 
the objective of a broad-based g(»vernment to which his heart was 
wedded. A progressive-minded liuler, he realised, could not keep 
self-res])ect and the throne together. In either case, the act of 
abdication was a matter of personal choice, characterised by an 
announcement made to the peojile, expressing the suppressed agony 
of a noble soul. It is instructive to note that as early as 1913-14 
a Maharaja in a Ihincely State tlmught in terms of popular cur!) on 
Executive i)o\\er, only to see that his hands were tied by foreign 
imperialism. 



CilAPTKH 5 

A RK\'()LlJT10NAiiY ABROAD 

When the political leaders of iiulia debated, discussed, negotiu- 
ated and agitated in the usual manner a son of Kerala, with a unique 
touch of originality, romance and ad\’entiire. tried to realise the 
objective of political independence by striking a new chord 

altogether. Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai s revolutionary plan was 
to get active help from Germany for securing India's fitiedom. "I'his 
' patriot extraordinary ' dedicated his thoughts, deeds and life 
itself to this noble ideal. 'Vho bud of his patriotism blossomed on 
the soil of Germany whither the currents of destiny took him in 
his impressionable youth. 

Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai was bom on la September. 181)1 as 
the son of a police constable. Mr. Chinnaswamy Pillai, of I'amil 
Vellala community, and Mrs. Nagaminal. His family does not 
appear to have been in alRuent circumstances'. He began his 

primary education in ISOb in a d'anul School near Gandhari Amman 
Koil in Trivandrum. Mr. O. M. Cdierian, his teacher in (io\ernment 
English High School, recalls that the young boy, though proficient 
in English and History . was very poor in Mathematics. H(‘ was of 
active habits. Under the emotional stress caused Jyy the partition 
of Bengal, the oppressive policy of the Government and the agitation 

forcefully led by Lokamanya filak, the young Chembakaraman 

naturally began to evince keen interest in contemporary political 
events, organise the students, conduct anti-British propaganda and call 
on the peasants not to pay taxes. 

At this time Sir John StricklaiidA a prosperous landlord of 
England, was residing in Trivandrum. He came into tuucii with the 

1. Article by Mr. O, M. Cherian, reproduced in the Malayala Manorama 
Weekly, dated 31st March, 1956. lie states that Mr. Pillai was one of 
his favourite students and adds that his father was getting only a small 
amount as his salary and staying in a house in llie premises where the 
Accountant GeiieraTs Ohice is now situated in Trivandrum. 

2. He was a person of queer habits, stales Mr. (). M. Cheriaii. A belief 
persisted that this rich man, with his proi)erty distributed in different 
parts of Europe, was spying on behalf of Germany Ihougli it is not clear 
why he was doing so. It was believed that he was closely associated 
with a voilently antCBritish secret organization in Germany and that 
his idea vvrjs to rouse tin- latent revolulif>nur\ spirit ul smart vf)m]ig 
Indians, give them adequate education and training at European Uni- 
versities for the sprouting of their leadership and make them participate 
in revolutionary activities against the British imperialism, 

3/3357 
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young Chembakaraman and oifered to take him out of India and 
educate him in Germany, 'the bo^^ left Travancore in 1908 and, 
having touched 1 uticorin on the way, reached Colombo’ in September 
of that year and from there proceeded to Italy in a German ship. In 
Italy and Switzerland he created a happy impression about India 
on tile European mind, lie next joined the University of Berlin, of 
which he secured the Doci orate degree both in Political Science and 
Economics, lie was prolicient in Engineering as well. 

With such academic background he plunged himself in political 
activity. He spoke German and French tolerably well. His know- 
ledge of the European languages was indeed an asset in his public 
woi’k. rhere were at this time several young Indians, with revolu- 
tionary ideals, residing in Germany. Messrs. Hardayal, Virendranath 
Chattopadliyaya, Bhupendranath Dutt, Savarkar, Krishna Varma, 
Baja Maiiendra Pratap, Abdul Hafiz and Mohamed Barkatullah and 
Dr. Prabhakar were some of them. It is of special interest to note 
that Mr. A. C. Narayanan Nambiar, from North Malabar, also was in 
the progressi\e grouj). 1 inanced by Sir John Strickland, the young 
(dieinbaivaraman could easily attain a iiosition of distinction among 
them, intellectually well-equipped, persevering and ellicient as he 
was. 

Before the out-break of the First World War Mr. Chembaka- 
raman set up at Zurich an association called the International Pro- 
India Committee^ The objective of the Committee was to explain 

3. Mr. Ghembakaraman's letter to his father dated 24th September. It 
would appear that lie did not leave Travancore without the knowledge 
of his parents or under severe police pressure, as is usually believed, for 
Mr. Cherian records that he had taken leave of him before his departure, 
taking his father also with him for the purpose. Mr. T. P. Padmanabha 
Pillai was another young man who proceeded to ' Europe along with 
Mr. Chembakaraman to prosecute higher studies in Vienna. 

4^ This CoiniiuHce was managed by a Board consisting of the President, the 
\’ice President, the Secretary, the Accountant and three Members as 
Assessors. Sections of the Committee might be established at any place 
where those insterested in the aims of the Committee were present. The 
regiiJai mcmbersliip let* wa.^ 4 Swiss Franc per half-year, though voluntary' 
linancial help would indeed he welcome. Those exceptionally conversant 
with Indian problems might be appointed by the Board as Honorary 
Members. The application for membership, to be sent to the President, 
would be considered and decided on by the Board. 

riit* oll!.e-J>caitis ot the Hoard were Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai, Indo 
legist (President), Mr. Edwin Oscar Egli, Merchant (Vice-President), 
Mr. Johannes Vincent Venner, Editor (Secretary), Jobs. Steinmann, Soli- 
citor (Accountant), and Messrs. Eugen Lennhoff, Journalist, Alfred 
Schoiilaiig, Med., i: Kreuller, Owner of Printing Ofiice, (Assessors). 
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the political conditions in India to the* ])ul)lic, cs])ecially to tlie press, 
and to put at their disposal all "ethnographic, historic, economic, 
psychologic, sociologic dociiinents and facts which are o( a natur(‘ 
to secure knowledge of tlie soul, of the past and of the j>ossil)ilitii\s ol 
the development of India". It was also intended "to [)romote the 
unification of all the peoples and races of India into a strong entity 
and to start an intensive social and cultural reform of all spheres ol 
living’'. The Pro-India Tommittee's ohjectivt' was to he secured hy 
informing "each member in the compulsory hulletiu 'Der Wanderor 

in an independent and scientific manner rc'garding 

the development and progress'*; by gaining "the sympathy of th(‘ 
public opinion of all countries by assisting ''mis- 

sions of socialists and politicians hy advice and means”; by organi- 
zing "congresses” conferences, lectures and meetings in which any 
actual cfuestions concerning India are to be discussed' ; and also by 
publishing and proj^agating "scientific and political essays of all 
kinds regarding India”. T'he liea^lcfiiarters oi this Committee came 
to be later shifted to Berlin. The English newsj)a))er. Pro-India 
started by him as the cliitd’ purveyor of news about India in Europe 
gave not a little encouragenumt to the Indian fighters for Ireedom. 
Eminent thinkers used to eontriI)ute articles to tin* Pro-India 
Mr. Chembakaraman gradually won the esteem of Kaiser William 
himself and came to be invited to all the secret political conlerences 
in Germany. Me worked in this manner for the liberation, with 
German military help, of India from tlie B^dtish yoke. He visited 
Paris after a trip to Berlin. He also went to Africa and held dis- 
cussions with Gandhiji, He called on the .\fricans to fight for 
their rights and social ju.stice. 

On the out-break of the First World War he gatlK’n'd the Indian 
revolutionaries in Berlin who wei*e assured of full support by the 
German Government. Thus came into existimce the Indian Indc»- 
pendence Committee under which tniiner.ous Siib-Committet's were 
established to function in difTerent parts of the world' Direct 
contacts were also made with secret revolutionary societies in India. 
After signing an alliance they came into ofiicial contact with the 
German Foreign Office. It is perhaps surprising how he, "the first 
official Indian guest of Imperial Germany”, came to he mixed up 
with the Indian revolutionaries for. as Mr. M. N. Roy records, his 
views had been conservative and he had become friendly with the 
members of the Prussian Royalist Party. His activities in Germany 
are, to some extent, shrouded in mystery; we do not have the full 
details of his collaboration with the Germans for the benefit of India 
or of his activities elsewhere. He was firmly of the view that India 


5. R. C. Majumdar: History of the Freedom Movement in India, Vol. II, 

P, 412. 
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could be lil)erate(l from th(‘ Hritisli thraldom with German help. It 
is of interest that his ideas coincided with those of the Irish revolu- 
tionary. Sir John Casement, living as exile in Germany. 

During tlie Mrst World War he served as officer in the famous 
German cruiser, Euuien, wiiicli attacked British ships in the Indian 
Ocean, shelled military targets on the shore ()f Madras on T2 
September. Ihl I and was subse(juently responsible for a number of 
(‘xploits. It is said tiiat lie landed on the Indian sea coast in disguise 
and established contacts with tin* peojile in order to make them 
disaffected towards the Government. His heroic escape back to 
(iermany should lunc lieen a writable piece romance. 

He created a iu‘w organisation called the Indian National 
X’olunleer Corps, its members having a distinct badge and uniform. 
Its objective was to jiersuade the Indian soldiers fighting on the borders 
of France, through tlu^ distribution of pamphlets and secret letters, 
to join thv (ierman side and also to conduct anti-British propaganda 
in Tiirk(\v and Persia. He himself piloted, it is said, a plane in 1915 
and jiersonally distributed copies of stirring pamphlets among the 
fighting .soldiers. 

In a message' issiual from Berlin on ‘H July, 1915 he made a 
stirring call: 

Your countrymen '-all upon you to break the chains of 
slavery, this is tlu' most opportune time. Your countrymen in 
Hindustan are ready and they are waging guerilla warfare to 
avenge themselves on the hated Feringce yoke. Your brethren 
in Lahore. Amritsar, Ferozpu-'. Madras. Singapore and other 
Indian cities have already taken up arms for the liberation of 
your motherland. They rail upon you to join in the fight. They 
are determined to drive out the Feringees from the sacred soil 
of Hindustan. You. wlio are shedding your blood for the selfish 
cause of the Feringees, should take up arms again.st the oppres- 
sors of your ))(‘lo\ ed Motherland Do not hesitate to do 

your duty. X oiu' wives and children, yonr brothers and sisters 
need your helf). 

Mohamedan soldiers: Remember the glorious days of the 
Emperors of Delhi and reflect that you are now slaves of the 
hated English. The khalif has declared Holy War against the 
oppressors of your country and asks you tf) join hands with 
Hindus to sa\(‘ Hindusthaii from ruin and shame, 

Hindu and Sikh soldiers: Remember tlie days of the Lion of 
the I^unjab, the great Ranjit Singh .Vre you not ashamed of 


G. Homage to Dr. Chemhakaranian Pillai, A Patriot and Mai’^yr, P. 9. 
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your servitude to the hnted Enj[jlish or of \our brethiTn in far 
od’ Hindusthan beinf( put to jail, hanged, shot, insulted and 
persecuted by the Feringees^^ Oh! What a terrible thing it is 
to be slaves to alien tyranny! Awake, and show to the world 
that you won't tolerate this state of things any longer in your 
country. 

Hindusthanee soldiers: Remember that the British are 

money grablxTs and staying in India only to loot money! Reme- 
mb(T the untold miseri(‘s and the sufrerings th(»y indict on men 
and women in India. Redect that the cowardly British would 
not enlist for tlieir own war and they aiT forcibly recruiting the 

Hindusthanees in India to fight for them 

Rememl)er that in times of battle the unjust and cowardly 
British force you to advance against the cannoivs mouth and 
they stay behind. 

Hear the waitings of your fathers and mothers, brothers 
and sisters, wives and children, who love you so dearly. Have 
you, oh! llindusthane(‘ soldiers, no feeling for them? This is 
the time to nnenge yourself. Hemember the liero Mangal 
Tandy of 1857 and right, for your fn^edom. This is your religion. 
Death comes to every one, hut die honourably, die for a right 

cause, die for your country height for the 

independence of your country. 

On 1 December, 1915 Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai inaguraled 
the Provisional Govcu'nment of Free India at Kabul, with Mr. 
Mahendra Pratap as President, Mr Mohamed Barkatullah as Prime 
Minist(‘r and himself as Foreign Alinister, His scheme seems to have 
been to blockade the Suez Canal, crush the British navy, enter India 
with the hcl|) of the Cerman army and efTect the transfer of the Pro- 
visional Government of India from Kabul to D'clhi. A price was 
fixed upon his head and it is said that Mala Hari was employed to 
entice him. He did not succumb to the spell of lier charm and cle- 
verly remained underground and evaded capture. But his grand 
plans were upset hv the defeat of Germanv’^ at the hands of the Allies 
in 1918. 

In October 1918, commenting on the Wilsonian programme of 
ensuring no 'TaLse peace hut a just peace and the right of self-deter- 
mination of the peoples"’, he stated' that India must he justified to 
put the following conditions in order to avoid bloodshed in the future! 

1. England must withdraw all their troops from India. 

2. All administrative [)osls in India which are now engaged by 

Britishers must he re]>laced by Indians. 

7. Pro-India duled 16 October, 1918. 



3. Tho.se Britishers who want to remain in India have to reveal 

faithfulness to India. 

4. The form of government in order to avoid anarchy in the 

country must remain as it is till a peace treaty is signed 
under observation of para 2. 

5. After reasonable time after the peace treaty is signed the 

Indian people will determine a new form of government by 
a national assembly. 

6. India must be entitled to depute their representatives to the 

future Peace Conference and to represent a free nation in 
the Ijeague of Nations. 

7. The French and the Portuguese must leave their possessions 
in India. 

8. The integrity and self-determination of India muvst be reco- 

gnised. 

Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai was very much concerned with the 
problem of oppressed people in dilTen*nt parts of the world. In 
April. 1919 he stated:® 

In this historical moment when the whole world is interest- 
ed in the re-establishment of peace we consider it 

our duty to raise our voice on behalf of the sufTering millions 

of Hindusthan The people of that coisjtry are 

demanding their unquestionable right of self-determination and 
self-government. A nation such as the Indian nation, with its 
glorious past and promising future, can neither be shut out from 
the Council of Nations nor will England be able to keep it in 
continued subjection. We therefore appeal to the world at 
large not to o\^rlook the desperate efforts of our people to 
attain their freedom. 

Where is the justice which Mr. Wilson and his associates so 
proudly speak of when ever>^ attempt to break the chains of 
slavery is punished mercilessly? Our appeal to the English 
sense of justice and fair-play has not proved of much effect 
beyond eliciting promises of future reforms. If the Paris 
Conference means to bring about an effective reconciliation of 
nations, then the question of India and other countries in the 
same position must be also laid before the Peace Tribunal. The 
two Indians now in Paris do not represent Indian public opinion 
in any sense as they are tools in the hands of their British 


8. Letter to th:! Continentai Times, dated 30 April, 1919. 
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masters. We protest a^^ainst European public opinion being 
misled with rt*gard to tlie Indians at the Peace Conference 

The people of India openly demand the right of taking 
the reins of the government in their own hands. And this will 
be theirs in the end. 

Fhe colonial f)roblem of India, as he conceived it, could not be 
isolated from the wider struggle of other peoples against their 
imperialist oppressors. In 1919 along witli the American author, 
Mr. Edwin Emerson, h(* organised therefore the League of the 
Oppressed Peo|)le. In the Manifesto'* of this League it was declared: 

I. We alTirm our adherence to the principle that every people, 
conscious of its political unitv and individuality, has an inherent 
and inalienable riglit to shape its own domestic institutions and 
to determine its relations with other [)eoples. 

We maintain that the principle of self-determination is not 
only founded u|)on tlie common sentiment of right and justice 
but is fundamental lo the welfare of humanity as a whole. We 
hold tliat there can he no permanent or successful League of 
Nations and no stable peace in the world so long as one people 
is field in subjection to another. 

II. We declart‘ the relations between subject peoples and the 
alien powers that rule them to be a matter of international 
concern and that no such power has a right to resist inquiry 
into the manner in which it imposes its rule upon aliens. 

We further maintain tliat the suppression of national 
protests against foreign rule or foreign intervention by means 
of militarv violenct*, torture, deportation, police oppre.ssion, 
domestic espionage, political censorship, agents provocateurs and 
starvation blockades is an unpardonable olTence against humanity. 

in. In |)ursuance of these recognized modern iirinciples w^e shall 
helj) as best as we can any oppre.ssed people to achieve its owm 
liberation. With this purpose in view' we aim to collect and 
disseminate information on the conditions and aspirations of 
opjiressed peo|)les; to co-operate with their representatives and 
all organizations both here and abroad whose aims are similar 
to ours; to uphold the right of asylum of political refugees 
against the iversecutions of foreign governments to the end: 

That a sound and well-informed public opinion may be 
created on all matters pertaining to the development of freedom 
of the p(‘oples now' under alien rule, so that liberal forces of the 

9. Homage to Dr. Cliainbakarainan PiUai, A Patriot and Martyr, P. 10. 
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world shall togetlK^r a^'hieve the liberty and self-goverainenl and 
the undictated development of all peoples, tlius laying a l)etter 
f(jundalion for tlie peace of the world. 

Branches of the League were establislu^d at dilferent centres in 
the world in connection with which he is stated to have made a tour 
of the Far Fast Asia, South Fast Asia, Middle East, South Africa 
and America. 

He hailed the Khilafat Movement that had eU’ected a sense of 
fraternity between the Hindus and the Muslims, as well as the Non- 
Co-operation and Swadeshi Movements. The problem of tlie oppressed 
people, to him, was never localised but universal. He hoped^^ that 
*The (lermaii people, in spite of the dillicult situation they are in 

will be able to muster enough moral force to do their 

share for the benefit of humanity and the suppressed people". He 
utilised the columns of the Pro-India to condemn recialisin and 
imperialist oi)pression. He warned the English colonists of bJast 
.Africa against committing the unjustifiable mistakevS as done in 
South Africa and asserted that on account ol the awakening of the 
Indian sub-consciousness the East African movement had become 
one with the All-India problem and that whether "it is in the far away 
i"iji Islands or in the South or East Africa the Indian hearts beat 
in harmony". He demanded ecpial justice for all. He predicted 
that under the changed circumstances the British rule in India, based 
(m the "brutal force of bureaucracy" would not continue for long. 
In a speecld’ on the treatment (d Indians in Kenya he asserted: "The 
Indian people demand their freedom with one voice. The time for 
appealing and begging is dwindling fast and let us hope that the day 
is not far olV when India will be free and will participate as a free 
and equal partner in Council of Nations. We don't figlit only for a 
Free India, but also for tlie freedom of ail the suppressed people of 
the world and therefon^ say, 'Long Li\(‘ 1-ret‘dom I\)r All The 
Nations'." In a press interview in Germany he stated'": 

"The Indian nation and its relationship to the outside world 
has undergone a great change lately. India has learnt that 
except the snl)ordinated people it has no hoiU‘st friends in tln^ 
world. India does not depend any more on the ,sym]>athies or 
antipathies of Euro|H*. It is convinced that it can be saved only 

by its own efforts We don’t want other nations to mix 

up in our affairs in the same way as we do abstain from mixing 


la. Lolt(‘r ironi ihc Kdil<>r 'Pro-India' tu i)r S(!iei<le[nann dated U> Fehruarv. 
1919. 

11. Homage to Dr. Chamhakarainan Pillai, A Patrievt and Martyr, P. 13. 

12, Ibid, P. 12. 
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ill the aHairs of others. Help and otters of friendship are 
welcome. In our fight for independence we hope for the 

practical co-operation of all right thinking people We do 

not wish for the Anglo-American dollars or the Italian or French 
coquetry or militarism that wants to rule the world 

We an^ trying lionestlv to beautify the whole world ' 

« 

In 1920 he organised the Orient Club in Berlin in association 
with the late Talak Pasha, the grand vizier of I'urkey during the 
First World War Me championed the cause of the Negro community 
in the United Statt‘s ol America. 

Absolutely secular in outlook and opposed to petty political 
intrigues, personal jealousies. communal wrangles, religious 
disputes and regional claims, Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai could only 
think of "f>ne India a United Greater India, ’ 'To work for this 
India'*, he said in course of an interview, "to belong to it and to 
serve it is my ambition in lift’’. He drafted the resolution that the 
Indian residents in Berlin j)ass(‘d at a meeting held on 5 February 
1922: 

"Whereas the |)eace of world binges on a satisfactory 
solution of tile liidian question for which that country is passing 
through a critical period of her history; 

"Whereas the united and persistent elTorts of the Indian 

masses will r(‘sult not only in the complete independi*tice of 

India which is her birthright to attain, but also in the collapse 

of the British imperial capitalistic system and thus bring about 
the political, economic and social emancipation of all countries 
suffering under British despotism and terrorism: 

"Be it resolved that the Indian residents in Berlin extend 
their full supjiort to the Indepc^idence ^^o^'\mlent hi India by 
all iiossible means and urge the Indian National Uongress not 

to come to any terms with the British Government until and 

unless the complete and absolute indejKmdence of India is 
recognised. 

"Wh(M-eas tlie Indian people iwo sulTering and struggling 

in their march towards the attainment of freedom: 

"Whereas their sufferings have brought about a new lease 
of life in India and have awakened among the rank and fib- a 
genuine desire to sacrifice their lives for the cause of the 
country and freedom; 

"Be it resolved that the Indian residents in Berlin, while 
conveying their hearty congratulations to all those thousands 
of Indian comrades who, have i^ref erred being hanged, shot, 

deported and sent to rigorous imprisonment rather than tolerate 
any longer the British domination, express their sincere 

3/3357 
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sympathy with them and hail them as heroes and martyrs to the 

cause of liberty and independence’*. 

When Mr. M. N. Roy met Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai at Berlin 
in 1922 all his old associates had transl'erred their lovalty, from the 
(iovvrnment of Kaiser t(» the Russian Government. Some of them 
claimed to i)e communists. As far as Germatiy was concerned he 
tolerated more the autocratic monarchical Government than the 
new (iovernmeiit. With tiic help of Count X’on Rivert Law he was 
j^dven the mvinbtu*ship ol llu* Pan-German Nationalist Party, the 
greatest honour that a loreipier could aspire to get in Germany 
Mr. M. N. Roy testifies to the qualities of his hospitality that could 
be found only in those Indians who had lived in Euio[)e for a long 
time. It would appi^ar that Mr. Rhupendranath Dutt of the Indian 
Revolutionary Socialist Partv at Berlin used to warn Mr. M. N. Roy 
against Mr. (diembakaraman Pillai as the latter was on friendlv 
terms with the German Royalist Military Party and might betray 
him. 

1 or all Indian leaders who visittal Germany Mr. Chernhakaraman 
Pillai was tht* primary caaitre of attraction. Mr. K. M. Panikkar, 
Pandit Motilal Nehru, Mr. Suidias (diandra Bose and Pandit Jaw aharlal 
Nehru had imd him tln*re. In 192r), according to Mr. K. M. Panikkar, 
the Indian n'sidents in Berlin were dividtal into two camps, the 
(ommunist camp led by Mr. \’irendranath Chattopadhyaya and 
Mr. A. C. Narayanan Namlhar and the other by Mr. Chembakaraman 
lillai, who was much popular among the conservatives and the trading 
class. Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai is said to have told Mr. Sublias 
Chandra Bose w hen they met in 19‘k» that considering the possibility 
of anotbi‘r World War. the Indian Political aspirations, under the 
existing conditions, would be realised onlv through the elfective 
organisation of an Indian National Army outside India and the close 
association of Indians with revolutionaries in Asia ranged against 
Britisli imperialism^'. On his visit to Germany Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru was not much impressed bv the Indian political exiles though, 
of course, it was true* tlial they had sacrificed and suffered much: 
die Nazi regime since early 193,*^ had considerably added to their 
misfortunes. He refers to Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai as 'a 
prominent member of the old war-time group”, '’rather pompous’ - 
so much so that "young Indian students had given him an iiTeverent 
title” ’L An ardent nationalist, Mr. Pillai was incapable of approach- 
ing ])rol>I('ms from a social or (‘conomic angle he adds. He was 


13. Mr. Bose gfoe Mr. Pillai’s dronin a concrete shape and pursued the line 
chalked out by him. The Azad flind (iovernmenl and the Azad Hind 
Fouj were ba.sed on Mr. Pillai s blueprin't.s. 

14. Jawaharlal Nehru, biography, P. 153. 
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found to be perfectly at hoiw with the (jerman Nationalists, tiie 
vSteelhclmets — one of the few Indians who got on well with tlie 
Nazis. 

Mr. Chembakaraman Pillai did much, after thi‘ First World War 
to develop trade relations between India and Germany. In 
he organised the first exhibition abroad of Indian sivcdeshi goods at 
tlie Leipzing International I'air.’’^ lie was keen on India's industrial 
expansion. His appointment, in lb30, as the re|)r^senlative in 
Berlin, of the Federation of Indian Chambers of Commerce and 
Industries, was only a r(‘cognition of the silent work hi‘ l^ad been 
doing for years. It was through his good ollices exclusively that 
half the business between India and Germany was transacted in those 
days‘‘‘. He worked chetn-fully for tlie realization of his greet 
project, which contemplated to institute Indo-Kuropean Commercial 
OfTices in the great centr(‘S of our continent and th(' constitution of 
mixed chambers of Commerce, Indo-Kuropean. in the large countries 
of the old world” He had also a project of creating an Italo-India 
Chamber of Commerce, looked u|)on witli gr(‘at svmpatby e>’en by 
economists. As a brilliant engineer too li(‘ vas often consulted by 
industrial circles in Germanv. 

In 1933 he married Smt. Lakshmi Bbai vvhom he had met in 
BerlirF\ Unfortunately the wedded life was not destimal to lx 
long. He soon fell ill; there were symptoms of slow poisoning' \ 
He went to Italy for treatment. He also visited the tomb of Mazzini. 
where ”he wept for a long time, exalting in himself the destiny of 
a great man who was able to sacrifice a long and most pure life for 
the redemption of his beloved country”. Deprived of his ]>recious 
art collection, persecuted by the Nazis on his return to Germany, 
his adopted land, and much reduced in regard to his financial 
resources, he expired on 20 May 1931. a broken-hearted man“‘^ 

15. Kanila Mankckar in the Sunday Standard’, 16 Fpl)ruary, 1964. 

16. Stalcrnent by Reinhohi Wulle, 1 October. 19aa. 

17. Tran.slalion of statement by the Minister of ('.oinmerce, Italy, in the Courier 
Diplomatique Consuluire, Home. 30 Noveml>er. 1934. 

18. She had spent her early days in CalcuUa. She reached Berlin with the 
help of a Russian friend. Mr. Puriishothamdas Thakiirdas was present a^ 
the wedding. 

19. It iK said that on one occasion when Herr Hitter comtemptiiously commented 
that India was unfit for self-government, Mr. Pillai got excited and expati 
ated on her glory. The Nazis never thereafter ])ardoned him. 

20. HLs last wish was to travel home in an Indian battle ship, "'flying thr 
colours of the free Indian republic”. Th(‘ Nazis, on his death, kept Mrs. 
Pillai in cu.stody hut she was able to escape to Bombay in 1935, after 
touching Spain and Italy on the way She safely brought his ashes to 
India. 
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Mr. Chtnibakaraman FMllai had left Travancore as a bov and 
was destined never to re-visit his beloved native land The thought 
of Travancore made him deeply emotional. Me kept up occasional 
correspondence with his people at home“h 

Mr. Cheml>akaraman Pillai understood xvell that the balance 
of power, maintained in the eighteenth century by (Governments 
on the European continent, 'depetuls today on colonial expansion’' 
and that the fate of Europe ”is decided by events happening in 
Morocco, Indo-(Ghina and Tibet'’. knowledge of Indian politics 
was essential for intelligent citizenship in Europe so far as 'Tndia 
is the very bedrock of the colonial question'’. He predicted that 
the crumbling of the Biitish empire would precipitate a political 
v^arth(|uake that would change the ina]> of the world. 

Dr. Hajt^idra Erasad savs that Mr. Pillai "'was amongst the 

pioneers who sought to attain the objective by new methods 

What(*\er the ultimate assessment of history with regard t(j the 

exploits of the revolutionary leaders niay be. there can be 

no two opinions that a passion for freedom of India and heroic 

courage inspired these efforts .Mr. Pillai made a distinctive 

contribution in a constructive way after World M'ar. I by his work 
aimed at enlisting the goodwill of the people of manv lands for the 

Indian fr(*edom movement Indian political leaders of all 

schools of thought were struck by his devotion and inten- 

.sity of his pas.sion for Indian fix‘edom " His words and 

deeds were the dream of Indian youth. Through his speeches, 
writings and personal contacts he collected friends who sympathi 
sed with India's cause. He took up every cause that ap^vealed to 
his sense of justice. Mr S. K. Patil savs he was 'The greatest of 
revolutionaries who really carried the Torch of Freedom to foreign 


21. On 30 January. 1923 fu* wroU* lo his father from Berlin; " 

1 refjret very imieh that I did not write to you for so many years and I 
am sure you would understand my reasons, knowing the nature of my 
activities for the sake of our enslaved motherland and the emancipation of 

her suffering millions. It is not possible for me to give you a description 

of my work and exp(*rieiu*es in the various countries I have travelled or of 
what I propose to undertake in the near future. Certain it is that 1 must 
stay for some time yet to come in Berlin or somewhere else in Germany 
itself unless eircunrstanees would compel me to take my residence else- 
where. You can rest assured that 1 will not stay out of India a moment 

longer than it is absolutely necessary and it may he even probable that I 
may return to my dear ones sooner than we all may expect. In any case 
1 beg you all, more particularly you. my dear father, not to worry about 
me. I feel sure that before long I will be with you and try lo make you 
all happy to the best of rny ability 
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C(Hintrics''. Cast in the mould of jMazzini, this doyen of n'volu- 
tionaries and dynamo in action, passionately Aorked with no hope 
of reward and blazed a new^ trail. The (ierman Nationalist Leader, 
Keinhold VVulle, says that ' he brought India nearer to us, for w^hich 
Germans and Indians remain obliged to him in understanding grati- 
tude”. 

Much of the corresf)ondence and other personal records of Mr. 
(Tiembakaraman Pillai have been lost and it is tluTefore not pos- 
sible to give a comprehensive and chronological acci)unt of all his 
activities. He remains a legendary hero. He was led by his own 
light and always held his head high. He worked out his strange 
destiny in a foreign country. India did not go along the path that 
he had pursued or adopt the method that he had chosen for attain- 
ing the goal of ])olitical liberation. But here was a person w^ho 
never released his grip on nationalism in the midst of his advimtures 
and escapades and who never spent a moment of his life except in 
the light f)f love of freedom and social justice. He was essentially 
a humanist. It is not for us. at this distance of time, to comment 
(»n the correctness of iiis actions* The fact remains that he pro- 
jected the |)icture of India on the Western mind and generated a 
genuine sympathy for her cause in thos^" formative days of the 
national struggle for liherafion. As Mr. Harindranath Chattopa- 
dhyaya says, 

”It is for us to Iiold that gift in trust 
And l>(‘ hispired by the thought of him ” 
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CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN TRAVANCORE 

It is desirable at this stage to trace briefly the constitutional 
development in Travancore until 1922 before we pass on to the 
early political developments in Malabar, to be described in the 
next chapter. 

During the eight decades that followed the insurrection of 1809 
the last vestiges of the old popular bodi(*s in I'ravancore had been 
crushed. The Village Assemblies and Sabha Yoffoins that had 
formerly played an eflVcti\’e role in local aflairs were r(*ndered 
impotent by the administration that eamc^ to be highly c(‘ntralised 
in character in the Stat(‘. A succession of Dewans. unfamiliar with 
the customs and traditions of the country, managed the public 
alTairs without the advantage of intimate assor;ation with the 
people or any appreciation or knowledge of their sf‘ntiments or needs. 
The selection of oflicers was based on no definite jirinciple. Soini' 
of the Dewans were, no doubt, men {)f eminence but they relied 
more on their own capacity and information than on popular co- 
operation. A few of them, coming from outside tlie State, toyed 
with the prt‘-conceived notion that everything \\ as out of order in 
Travancore and tliey were only too ready to engraft laws on the 
Statute Book in faithful imitation of those which were ado])ted it? 
British India. Ia*gislation was becoming an important aspect of 
administration so far as tlie old customs wen' dying out and new 
habits of life and thought wen* becoming |)rominent. The enlight- 
ened policy pursued by the (lovernment in diffusing the beneflls 
of education naturally resulted in the extension of the political 
vision of the peojile. 

During the rule of Msakham Tininal Maharaja (1880-85) tlio 
Dewan. Mr. \\ Rama Iyengar invited the leading laud holders of 
the State to Trivandrum and addressing tlu^m on 21 March 188‘$ 
stated^ that the object of the (iovernment was to explain to them 
the details of the introduction of land survey and reveniu* settlement 
and to afford them an o|)portunity to discuss and form their own 
opinions on the various j)rohlems allied to it. lie sought their co- 
operation in the pnisecution of an undertaking intimately connected 
with the agricultural interests. Instructions were issued to direct 
respectable persons to meet the Dewan at his camps while on tour^ 

!. Adiiunistrntion Report. Travancore, 188^-84. 

2. Travancore State Manual. Vol. II, P. 682. 




Mr, T. Rama Rao, the next Dewan, (1887-92) was satisfied that such 
persons were willingly co-operating with the Go^Trnme 1 lt. 

On the demise of the Maharaja on 4 .\ugust 1885 he was succeeded 
to the gadl by Rama \'arma, Sri Mulam Tirunal Maharaja*^ wdio 
shajied the edifice of his own fame on the foundations laid by his 
predecessors. A constitutional monarch by temperament, he 
chalked out a bold [lolicy that enabled the rejiresentatives of his 
subjects to olTer their suggestions and constructive criticism in the 
promulgation of laws. On l() February, 1887 when thv golden 
jubilee of the reign of Quven X’ictoria was celebrated in the State 
and public durbar held, the \'ieeroy in his khariia promised^ to 
''support your (tlu^ Maharaja s) authority and enhance your personal 
consideration’’ and tlie Maharaja acknowledged: ‘I’o the influence 

of Her Majesty ‘s supremacy is due whatever of prosperity and 

enlightenment Travancoia* has attained to; for her representatives 
have guided our footste]>s in the path of progiTss and her countrymen 
have contributed largely to raise our jieople and develop her re- 
sources'’. 

The reigning monarch was deemed to he the sujireme legislative 
authority and laws wa re, from time to time, passed as Ihcclamations 
or Regulations, the ituh'r acting f»n the ad\ ice of the Dewan, as ir* 
all other matters of thx‘ State. Tin* Dewan was the Maharaja’s 
Chief Minister and responsible advisiu* with whom the British Resi- 
dent corres|)onded on the one hand, and the Heads of Departments, 
on the other, in all ollicial matters. The various Departments w^ere 
constituted on llu* British model. I’hv \vork of legislation was 
conducted in the Iluziir Oflic<‘ until 1888. In that year, for the 
first time in the history of any Indian State, a Legislative Council 
w%as constituted by Regulation to fee! thv pulse of the people of 
Travancore.'’ 

At the time of the establishment of the Council it was clearly 
pointed out that tlie Dewan should have the beneflt of discussing 
wdth and taking the o[)inion of respectable persons in matters of 
legislation which, lieing one of the most important functions of the 
Government, should receive the most careful consideration before 
submission to tlie sovereign for final approval. Trained, as he was, 
from his early days as an administrator. Mr. Rama Rao could think 
only of taking the (»pinion of responsible oflicers. But the Maharaja 
who had a clearer vision of the democratic possibilities of the future 
insisted that provision should he made for the representation of 
non-oflicial elements as well. 

3. Administration Report. Travaiicore, 1884-85. 

4 . Ibid, 1886-87. 

5. Appendix 1 to the Dt*w;in .s leller to the Agenl to the Governor-General, 

dated 14 February, 1927. 
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The Legislative Council tlius inaugurated was to consist of the 
Dewim as President'' and a number of Members, not less than five 
or more than eight. The Members were to be nominated, out of 
whom not less than two were to be non-ofTicials. The vlouncii was 
purely a deliberative body, with no administrative function. Jt 
enjoyed plenary powers of legislation, the onl\ restriction being 
that in introducing a measure alTecting the public revenues of the 
State, the Member concerned should obtain the previous sanction 
of the I>ewan. No Bill passed by the Council would be law unless 
the Mahara ja gave his assent to be '"duly proclaimed bv the Dew an 
in the Government (iazette '. He could disallow anv Bill passed by 
the Council and render it inelTective. No reservation was made for 
the passing of any Regulation directly by the Maharaja, In fact, 
as many as fifteen Proclamations were made directly by him during 
the period, 1888-V)8. 

After the Act of 1892 was passed by tin* British Parliament, 
Travancore was not slo»v to follow the example of British India. 
In 1898 was passed the Legislative Council Regulation of great con- 
stitutional importance to the State. By this Regulation tlu‘ minimum 
number of Members was raised from five to eight', excluding the 
Dewan. and the maximum from eight to fifteeTi, the proportion of 
non-ollicials being fixed at two-fifths of the total numlxw. It was 
believed that six non-oflicial Members would be sufiicient for a long 
time to come, to secure representation of the important communities 
residing in Travancore. The Dv^wan could frame rules under section 
y in regard to the conditions under which all or any of the non 
official Members might be elected by the people. Power was reserved 
to the Ruler to decline to nominate into the Council any elected Mem- 
ber of questionable cliaracter. Though the re-con.stitution o** the 
Council was definitely a progFv^ssive step, llu‘ reform contained a 
reactionary aspect as well so far as some restrictions were imposed 
on the legislative powers of the Council and certain subjects were 
taken out of its jurisdiction. The urevious sanction of the Dewan 
was made necessary not only in regard to the measures affecting the 
public revenue but also those affecting the religion or usages of anv 
class of the Maharaja’s subjects. The Council was forbidden to 
entertain any measure affecting the Ruling Family, relations with the 
Paramount Power, matters governed by treaties, conventions or agree- 
ments already concluded, extradition of criminals, European vagrants 
and European British Subjects. Sea Ports, British Post Office, Tele- 
graph, Nair Brigade and the Maharaja’s Bodyguard. It was supposed 


6. In his absence the senior ofTicial Member presf*nt would preside. 

7. During J 903-04 the miniinuin number of Members was raised from 8 to 10 
by the addition of one official Member and one non- official Member. 
(Administration Report, August 1903- August 1904). 
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that tlu‘ couticil wouh] not be able to deal witli these subjects in a 
way calculat(‘(l to secure satisfactory or unilonn results. Thus the 
spliere of tiu' Lef^islati\e Council was striclly confined to subjects ol‘ 
noii-])oli{ical and local character. Altogether, tiu* main (jbject in 
1898 was to deline the powers of the C.ouncil. 

In s])il(‘ of section \’ ot the Regulation, no ruks were framed 
under it and tlu^ principle* (d’ election for wdiich provision w as made 
in tlic* R(‘guialion was never put into elfect." 

fhen* were (‘\j>]ess {)rovisions by which the Dewan was to make 
Regulations anal snhmil th(‘m for tlie Maharaja’s approval. The 
Kmerg(*uey Regulations to lx* made hy him, liaving the same force 
as the R(‘gulations passed hy tin* (anincil, weix* to he valid for six 
months ord\ . f rom tlies(* provisions the non ollicial circles tried to 
derive* a eonstiliitional eonvt*ntion that the Maharaja could not ordi- 
narily exercise* his i)i*erogaiiN a* of legislation excejT in regard to the 
R(*s(*iw (‘d Sul)jec1s or in an emergency. On llu* oilier hand it w as 
also argued that constitutionally, according to section XII of the 
Regulation, the ('oun(*il was onlv a suhordinati* body and that the 
Maharaja was the suprc'iiu* legislative authority in llie State, 'fhe 
validity of sonu* ol the I Voelamations and Regulations dir(*ctlv issued 
jiy tlie .Maharaja liecame a matter of doubt and on tliree occasions 
the* High Court ol Travancore expressed its of)inion that tlie sole 
h'gislativc* aiitliority in llu* State was the Legislative* C.ouncil and that 
th(* Ruler (*njo>(‘d no power to legislate exc(‘[>t on Reserved wSuhje^Ts 
and on occasions ol t iucrgencv. In these cases, howawer, thiu’e w'ere 
no judicial decisions but only obiter did a. Anyway Uk* Government 
took up the inalt(*r and consi<lered the need for amending the Regu- 
lation so as to clarify thv 3 point at issue. When the* inatiei' was 
ref(‘rr(*d to the (lov arnmenl iil Madras they wrote: 

"His 1 ’xceilenev, the (iovemor in Council has. after verv 
ear(‘ful considination. come to the conclusion that His Highness 
the Maharaja, hy establishing a Legislative (aiiincil, has not 
aliandoned ills jirerogative of legislation". 

On the (fut'stion of amending Hie Regulation the Government 
of Madras liirthv*r gave their advice to the Government of 
Travancore;’’ 


Since 1908 tour of I lie non-(»niciul .Members, one tor each of the revenue 
Divisions ot i^idnianalrliapurain, Trivandrum, Quilon and Kottayam, were 
ai)poinU‘d on llu* recommendalion ot the Members ot Shri Mulam Popular 
Assembly. Practically the \s.sembly Members ot each Division ot the State 
became the elcclinj^ body. 'Du? fitth Member was generally apjminled 
since 1911 on the recommendation ot tlie Planters ot Devikulam. 

9. Letter No. 18 dated 1 October, 1911 from the Resident. 

3/S357 
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'It is howev^er neither necessary nor expedient for His 
ness to make any public declaration of His right to legislate 
independently of the Council. I am accordingly to advise tlie 
Durbar not to proceed with the proposed Regulation to declare 
that His Highness the Maharaja's power to enact laws, Regu- 
lations and Orders b}' Proclamation is not alTected by the crea- 
tion of the Legislative Council. If His Highness's right to legis- 
late should hereafter be authoritatively denied by the l"ull 
Court it may then be necessary to legislate on the lines pro})osed 
but until that contingency arises. H.E. the Governor-in-Council 
is of opinion that no action of the kind proj)()sed should be 
taken". 


Meanwhile in 1904 on the initiative and advice of the Dewan, 
Mr. V. P. Madhava Rao, another institution, the Shri Mulam l^>pular 
Assembly, was inaugurated by the Maharaja by an Executive Order 
of the Governments'^. It was a House of People's representatives, 
constituted with a view to "alford an opportunity to the i)eoi)le of 
expressing direct to the Government their wants and wishes and 
representing their views regarding the administrati\ e ineasares 
adopted by Government from time to tirne’^". The Government 
would thereby be enabled to learn at first hand liow their action 
afi’ech'd the people and alsf) to gain the benefit of suggestions made 
by the popular representati\ es in regard to the measures necessary 
for the promotion of administrative efficiency and the amelioration 
of the condition of the people. 

The Sri Mulam Po])ular Assembly, of which the Pn\sident was 
the, Dewan, was inaugurated on Saturday, 22 October, 1904. It was 
constituted of the representatives of the land-holders and merchants 
in the State‘“. The Members were selected by the Government on 
the recommendation of the Division Peishkars. I'here were to be 
two representatives of the agricultural, trading and industrial interests 
from each Taluk from among land-holders who paid on their own 
account an annual land revenue of not less than Rs. 100 and land-hol- 
ders or traders whose net annual income was Rs. 0,000 or alcove. The 
Municipalities of Trivandrum, Nagercoil, Quilon, Kottayam and 
Alleppey and such public bodies and Associations as in the oj)inion of 
the Government should be represented in the Assembly were invited 
to send a member each. Persons below eighteen years of age, those 
who were of unsound mind or were convicted of a criminal offence 
indicating a bad or immoral character, and dismissed officials were 


10. This was in accordance with the scheme sanctioned by the Maharaja in 
Proceedings No. 60, Political, dated 1 October, 1904. 

11. Administration Report, Travancore, 1904-05. 

12. ibid. 
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declared ineligible to vote or to be nominated as Members of tlie 
Assembly. Government servants were declared ineligible for Mem- 
bership as the object of the Assembly was to elicit non-olTicial opinion. 
The Principal ofTicers of the State and Heads of Dei>artments would 
however be invited to be present. The meeting of the Assembly was 
to be held at Trix andrum every year soon after the Maharaja's nirth- 
day. It was tl)e duty of tin* Members to bring their requirements, 
wishes or grievances before the Government for proper consideration 
and make the policy of the Government better known among the 
people. The Assembly was a body^'^ based, more or less, on wealth 
and profession. 

Addressing tlie first session of the Sri Mulani Popular Assembly 
the Dewan told the Members that it was the first of its kind ever 
convened in Travancore and that it was the outcome of the solici- 
tude of the Maharaja 'to ascertain at first hand the wants and wishes 
of His p(‘opIc‘ through their representatives and also to elicit their 

opinion, as far as may l)e, regarding the various measures for 

the better goveimment of the country . As it was the first year and 
as the intervals between the constitution of the Assembly and the 
date fixed for its meeting was short it was not possible to do mope 
than select the Members on the lines laid down in the scheme. The 
Dewan hoped that it might be found possible to create an electorate 
during the second yv^ar and also lay down rules for the deliberations 
and discussions in tlie Assembly”. 

The Dewan franklv told them: 

^'Whether the Assembly shall be entrusted witli the power 
of (decting non-ofiicial Members to the Legislative Council which 
some of the more enthusiastic of the xvell-wishers of the State 
seem to think should have been granted at the very outset 
depends a great deal upon yourselves. If your representations 
and discussions are marked by selfrcstraint, moderation and 
good sense this power is hound to come in good time. On the 
other hand there have not been wanting misgivings in some c|uar- 
ters as to whether the people are sufTiciently advanced for the 
creation of an Assembly constituted even on its present basis. 

I need not assure you that Government do not share these mis- 
givings. In point of general intelligence, interest in public 
affairs, genuine love of country and above all, devotion to the 
ruling sovereign there are few^ countries in India that can claim 
rivalship with Travancore The possession of these virtues so 

13. There were 32 .Members from Kollayam Division, 29 from Quiion Division, 
12 from Trivandrum Division and 12 from the Southern Division, making 
a total of 85. (Proceedings of the first meeting of the Assembly). 

14. Proceedings of the First Meeting of Ihe Assembly. 
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essential to good citizenship is a sidlici(‘nl guarantee that \(‘U 
will conduct yourselves in such a manner as to juilv jnstih tlu^ 
trust, so gracioiislv placed in you 

During lOOa-Of) the Maharaja granted to tli(‘ pe(>!)le of Ih'axan- 
core the pri\ ilege of (‘h'cting tlie Members of tli(‘ .\ssemhl\ . ()(’> nieni- 

hers were elected from the various laluks*' in [I)e State; tlie live 
Municipajiti(‘s were giAcn i>roper ref)r(‘sentation wliile !h Associa- 
tions'" representing approved public interests w(‘re t*ach permitted 
to dejaide a Memh(‘r to the Assembly. l'li(*re as also pro\ isioii for 
the (io\ t rnment to nominate not nu.re than 10 Memlan's to reim‘- 
sent an>' intercsl or eomrniinitv. r.ot olherwise r(*pr(*sented hy tiif 
elected Members. Wlien the Asstanblv nud in session in ()ctobe]\ 
1905, it oj)(‘ned with an address l)v tlix* Dewan on tlu' working of die 
se\eral Dejiartments and the nn*asures proposed for tlie M^ar. Tlie 
suggestions and representalions previouslv prepared and lorwardial 
h\ tlie Membei's'" w(‘re next taken u|) on(‘ l)y one. 

1.'). Proceedings ot the Pirsi .\f(‘e(ing of the A>seinl)lv. 

It). 7die diirty one 'Faluks in the Slate were (*aeh constituted into an eh'clorale 
s('iulirig (wo Meinhors though a i'cw important 1 ahiios w (U'e gi\'en additional 
r(‘presontation. 7'hiis Padmaiiahhapuram l)istri<’t witli a Taluks rthiirned 11 
.MtaiiJxrs; Tri\andrum District whh 4 I’aluks U Meinhers; Quilun Di.slricl 
with 11 Taluks, 2.‘> M<‘mhers; and Kollayaiii District with 11 Taluks, 2.4 
Meniljers, lAeiv person who paid on his own aicoiml an annual land ri'.- 
venue of fifty ru})e(’s or whose net income was not h'ss dian lhr(*e thousand 
riipee.s per year was enlilled lo vole, Pesifies e\ery graduate of any re- 
cogai.sed Uni\crsily having his residence in the I'aluk was permitted 'lo 
take })art in the elections. Th(‘ (dections wt-re ronduch'tl und(*r the siip(‘rvision 
of ’Jhe Tahsildars. Persons (pialihed as aI)o\e in a I'aluk \^ a re to me(‘l at 
th<* headquarters of that Tahds f)n a specitieel day. of which j)r(‘vi()U.s notice' 
of no^ less than one month would be gi'cn; tlu'y then would elect tlie 
Mtunbers for the Taluk to attend the Assemhly during that y(*ar. The 
(dected persons would continue to be Memleers ol the Assembly till the next 
election. ( Prf>ceedings of the (lovernmenl of IT H. the Maharaja of Travail- 
core daled t May 1905). 

17. Thr*v included European Planters’ Associations. An Association must 
contain at least one hundred members who should not be (iov(‘rnment ser- 
vants. At least 75 members must attend the me(‘ting ludd for nominating a 
.Member. The representatives of tin* Munici])alities and thi' Association would 
be Members of the .Vs.sembly for one yi^ar only. 

18. Tlie Members were to forward them lirsl to llu' Peishkars of their res- 
jieetive divisions who would .submit 'them to the l)e^^i^l with their comments 
on each proposition. A statement of action taken on tin* n presentations made 
at the previous session xvas for the brst time jirepared and furni.sh(‘d to 
each Member only at the 24rd session of the Assenil)ly that met in 
February, 1927. 
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riie number ol Mcunbers in tiie Assembly varied Iron year to 
y(‘ar. Durin?? 1907-08 there were 99 members in the Assem{)iy^ ' and 
during' 1908-09. 82 Members'". Thouf^h the elective principle was 
introduced. Up* House could not really he called a Foj)ula * Asseiiibly. 
Vbout th(‘ Asseniblv Ilenrv l>ruc(‘ obsc^rxed in 1909: 

"91 M‘ constitution and the workiiif^ of the Assembly shows 
tJial l}owevc r ^n nuinelv popular ii may be. it is neitiier lef9islati\ e 
nor executive nor widely representative. No such body would, 
ior a inonient. satisfy the modern a.s^itators in Hritish India. 
In order to elect or to h(‘ elected a peu'son has essenlially b> have* 
a v(‘arlv income ol ;>i)00 nii)ecs 

riiis statememt need nut cause any surprise because* a'l contem- 
porarv constitutional legislation in India insisted on Ingh oropeity 
(lualilicat ion ior voters and candidates. Anyway, though i)Hscd cm 
r(\stricte(l franeliisce the (a)imcil aiu* the Assemble vvitli fiieir li’nilcd 
l)Ov\ers ih*lj)evl tc^ arouse* political consciousness among tlic people. 
'Dieir w ants and wishes w (‘n* ascertained. I'he rf*p’;csentiitiv cs 
bnmght idf'as of imprening the administration to the Assimblv and 
vv ('nt back to their constitiu ncies with the l)enclit (leri\ ed from dis- 
cussions on the lloor of the House. There' were very tc‘’v measures 
of legislativ e* hjkI administrative policy arloptcd by the* vh)\- >rnment 
which had not (‘itlun* originated in the Assembly or der v^-d tluir 
importance* be the strenglh of its recommendation. 

During the year 1909-10 the fianchisc* cpialihcation v as reduccci 
so that tfjose w hose net annual income* was not less than Us. 2,000 also 
got tlic right to vote. Hach Member »vas allowed to bring forward two 
subjects in tiie Assembly. During 1910-11 there* were 80 Membt rs 
in tlie Assembly. The -hi Taluks with which the Stat* was then 
divided returnee I l.‘l mcmilx'rs. 

During 1911-12 li’avancore continued to he divided into S.'t 
taluks for which 1.9 .Meunhers were allowed as in the ])r(w ious v ar. 
The 9i)wn Improvement Committees, the Planters’ .Associations, mer- 
cantile and trading classes and the* Jeniiiis (landlords! wcvr also 
allowed to depute, l.‘> U, () and 3 Members respectively to t]]e Ass *nd)Iy. 
Tin* Governmenl nominated 22 Members. TIuis altogether there were 
90 mcml)ers. During 1912-13 there was no change in Hie num]:>er 


la. ()0 Mcjnbrrs Iroin the* T;ikik.s; 5 from Iho Municipalities; tS dcputi'd by 
representative Associations and 10 nominated by the Guvermnenl. {Sec* 
Proceedings of the Fourth Session of the Assembly). 

20. Ob from Ihe Taluks; 5 deputed by the Town hn})ro\(Mnenl GomrnittCis; (> 
deputed by the A.s.so( iations: and 5 nominated by llu* (lovernment 

21. Letters from Malabar p. XXVI. 
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of representatives from the Taluks but the Town Iniprovenient Com- 
mittees. mercantile and trading classes and Jenmis were allowed to 
be represented by a total number of 34 Members while the Govern- 
ment nominees numbered 23. 

Political ideas penetrated the interior of the country ^<n'y slowly. 
But the popularity of English education led lo the ready acceptance 
of new ideas by the generality of the people. In 1915 we come across 
a proposal to start an all-Tiavancoix' political organisation for the 
cultivation of public opinion and the discussion of matters connected 
with the well-being of the peoj)le. The press in Travancote strongly 
supported it as the fulfilmeid of a long-felt want. It was certainly 
desirable that the people should unite on a common platform (iw the 
advancement of common aims and aspirations. If such an orgard- 
sation had actually come intf) being and taken root in the political 
soil at that time, communal considerations might not have assumed 
undesirable ])ro])ortions as they did in later days, and the progiess 
towards a fully responsible government might liave been quicker. 

The general political awakening in lh(‘ State soon manifested 
itself in tlie agitation for tlie reform of the Legislative Council in 
1919. Already during the year 1912-13 the strength of the Council 
had been expanded from 10 t(» 15. There were 8 f)lhcial and 7 non- 
ollicial Members in that body On () vSeptember. 1919 the Maharaja 
issued a Proclamation by which the number of Members in the Coun- 
cil w as raised from 15 lo 25. The strength of the non-olheial element 
was fixed at fiot less than two-fifths. The Regulation granted the 
V)eoplo the right of electing Members to the Council while reserving 
to the Government the rigiit of nominating some of the non-official 
Members. The franchise was considerably lowered and widened so 
as to admit as large a number of people as possible within the electo 
rate* This was a salutary step in respect of all communities and the 
extension of the right of franchise to women was of unique impor- 
tance though it was only an act of justice"^ The elective principle 
was recognised and separate representation given to special interests 
by providing for the nomination of their representatives. The privile- 
ges of putting questions on matters of public interest and [participat- 
ing in the preparation of the budget were accorded to the represen- 
tatives. These privileges might be regarded as instruments of great 

22. The women in Kerala were in belter circumstances than their sisters 
elsewhere in India, They were educated and many of them proved their 
capacity for succes.sful leadership in liberal professions and in humbler 
callings. Many of them rose to high rank in Government service. The 
Maharaja resolved to initiate a policy of giving them a larger share in 
politics as well. But there was prohibition against a woman standing for 
election as a Member of the Legislature. 
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potentiality, calculated to i^ive the people an appreciable share in 
administration. 

Thus the Legislative Council, originally called into existence in 
1888, now came to be re-modelled. Two issues of constitutional im- 
portance had come up for serious consideration before the i)assing 
of the new Regulation. The first was whether the Regulation should 
have been passed through the existing Council or whether it could be 
])romulgated by the Maharaja; the second was whether tlr re should 
be any reservation or declaration of the Maharaja’s powers to legi- 
slate indei)endentlv of the Council. 

Mr. K. Srinivasa Ivengar, Advocate General, Madras, when con- 
sulted on the matter, expressed his views thus: 

"that the Maharaja has plainly f)urported to pari with his 
legislative power, subject to specified exceptions, restrictions 
and safeguards, in favour of a Lc^gislative Council; 
that such a Legislature i*^ subordinate t(' his legislative autho- 
rity ; 

that in law he retains in as ample a manner as bef<»re 1888 the 
sovereign ])ower of legislation; 

that he has ileliberately (established a convention and given an 
assurance that without the consi'nt of tlie Legislative Council he 
will neither over rule tlu* exercise of its power exce|>l of course 
by his veto nor change its constitution so as to curtail its powers; 
that the appr()f)riate procedure for amending the constitution 
of the Council and giving it enlarged powers is to adojit the same 
procedure as was adopted in 1898; and lastly; 

that it is legally right and necessary ex]>ressly to provide in the 
l)roposed Regulation that the Legislative C.ouncil shall neither 
liave nor be deemed e^el to have had any power to amend or 
alter its constitution, except its own rules of business, and that 
nothing in the new Regulation or any previous Regulation shall 
afreet or be deemed over to have alTected the sovereign power 
of legislation which is now declared to be and to have been al- 
ways possessed and retained in all matters by the Maharaja” 

However the Government of India dilfered from the learned 
Advocate General’s opinion and their view was; 

"The Government of India are in a position of peculiar res- 
ponsibility in this matter as, in some sense. Trustees for the 
heirs and successors of each Ruler and they would therefore 
deprecate any action which might have the eifect of preju»licing 
in any way a decision on the general question when it eventuall y 
arises. For this reason they consider that if H.H. the Maharaja 
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Ks convinced of thv necessity ol vindicating publicly oi' iiis 
S()vcn‘ii|n piTvogative of lcf»islalion it would be prefVrai)le lor 
him to declare tlie n*>ised constitution of his Council by Kc<»ula- 
tion or Edict as 1 h‘ did in the first instance in 1888, ij^noring 
tj^e (ib'frr diriuin of the High Court, possibly with a vi(‘w to 
cln^ck lurther conjecture by the High Cf)urt as to the naliire of 
th(‘ p jn ers conferred on the Council; the Durbar iniglil be al)ie 
to arrange that the Council, after issue oi‘ Croclamation. should 
[)resent Ilis Highness a dutiful address accepting the ( onstitution 
in terms which would make it plain that tlu'V claim for Ihei!* 
h< dy n ) gr(*aler rights than those accorded to them 1)\ lli(‘ Pro- 
( lamation. 

hhcntiuiiy it was on the l)asis of this ad\ice ti'iidt'rrd tlirongh llu' 
(loverniue it of Madras that tiie Maharaja directly proinu!gat('d I he 
Kegulatiot! on b September, 1911k Tlie Dewan in his address to the 
(a^uncil on l‘J Se])tember, staled: "'The enlargement ol Ihe 

Legislati\e Council on a representative basis and the extiaision of ils 
functions on a deliberative plan will mark a d(‘tinite epoch in llu‘ poii- 
tical progress the country. There iias been no more moimmlou^ 

occasion in tlie annals of this council 'k On 2 Itli October, 1919 

a set of rul( s was issued under which tlie Council came to l> ‘ eomposi'^i 
of 21 iiua ibers i. e.. 13 ollicials and 11 nfin-onicials, of whom eight 
were tht' elected representatives of the piaiple and tiuet* wa re 
nominated bv the (iovernment. I'he franchise was fairl\ broad- 
bas(*d/‘ The right of interpellation was granted as well as that 
ol' discussion of the annual budget lliough some items in the latt(‘r 
were removed from the cognizanct^ of the Council. As regaids legisla- 
tion, the powers of the Councib according to the rules, remained 
practically unchanged, subject however to the limitation Hiat it could 
not chaiigt* its ow’n constitution. 

.Vn acrinumious controversy (‘usued in which t]u‘ newispaiiers pio - 
sented the pros and cons of tlie problems involved in the new (‘onsti- 
tutional reform. In spite of some of the progressive aspects of tlu' 
new' Regulation the political leaders w’cre still dissatistied with the 
measure. Leaders like Mr. Changanacherry K. Pararneswarati Pillai 
took exception to the manner in >vhich the reform was ushered in. 
They started an agitation more against the method than against the 
principle ot reform. It was argued that the metliod adopted was 


2a. Confidcnlial Letter \). 23/19 diiled 7 August 1919, from the Resident. 

24. A person was qualified to vole if he paid land revenue of not less tlian 
Ks. 25 or enjoyed an annual income of Rs. 2000 or was a graduate of ttn 
years’ standing. 
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a violation of arcopted convention, n repudiation of right already dele- 
gated to tlie Legislature and therefore unconstitutional and at variance 
with pr(‘ceden!s. d'h(‘ resei vation of the prerogative in ttie Maharaja 
to make law independent of the Council was characterised as a breach 
of promise to and infringeiuent of the rights of the ])eople. 

The political leaders asserted that the establishment of the 
Legislative Council should itself be deemed an irrevocable delegation of 
legislative authority by the Maharaja and that the m*w Regulation 
was not lawfully {)romulgaled Mr. Changanacherry K. Parameswarari 
Pillai spear-headed the agitation. Several public meetings were 
held in din’erent parts of the Slate and an inHuential committee of 
leading n,en was formed to continue the agitation. 

The pro-Government leaders like Mr. Malloor K. Govinda Pillai 
and Mr. T. K. Vein Pillai pointed out that a Royal 1 Voclamation was 
as valid t.i any Act passed w ith the consent of the Legislative Council 
and that the highest judicial tribunal in the State had uplield the 
legality of such Proclamations, tlie sovereign Ixdn the source of 
lawy rile loyalists organised a rival faction and held a public meeting 
at Tambanur Hall in l ri\ andrum to vindicate the |)osition of the 
Government. 1'he orderliness of tlK‘ meeting w jis how ever disturbed 
by the tumultous l)elia\ioiir of stiulents whose sym]>athk‘s 
were watli the agitation launch6‘d by Mr. Ihiramesw aran Pillai. 'the 
agitation Iiad obviously aroused th(‘ passions of the youth who struck 
a Tcsponsive chord and plunged into its vortc‘\ with exubcTance. 
"I'he loyalist-royalist organisers of the meeting sought the help of the 
police but there was so much of uproar that the meeting ended in 
fiasco. Newspapers like llie Malaijali and the .Sa/nodor.sVn w^ere 
highly critical of tiu* loyalists. A ring of protests followed and the 
agitation gathered momentum. 

As regards the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, during the year 
1022-‘2.H every person who paid an annual land revenue of not less than 
rupe<‘s 50 or whose net annual income was not less than Rs. 2,000 
and every graduate of recognised University of not less than ten 
years' standing and iiaving residence in the laluk came to be given 
franchise. I'he Taluks continued to return 4,’i Members wdiile the 
Municipal (Councils, Planters' Associations, mercantile and trading 
classes and the Jejimis were allowed to depute 10, 4, 7 and 4 Members 
respectively to the .Vsstuibly. 1'he nominees of the Government 
numbered 2R. Thus there were 100 Members in all, each of whom 
was ])ermitted to bring forward two subjects at the legislative 
session. Th<‘ Ass(‘ml)ly with its non-ofiicial majority became alto- 
gether more representative of popular w ill than earlier. Women now^ 
became eligible to sit in the Hoiise'U 

2.'>. Even in F'nghmrJ mikI I he U. S. A. women got enfraneliisement only as 

a reward for their service rendered during the first \A'orld War. 

3/3357 
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The Travancore Election OtVences and Eiuiuiri(*s Law ol 1922 
tried to remove the ctiarges of corrii[>tion and mal[)raetice as far as 
possible. Formerly tiie election disputes wert‘ handleil by the (iovern 
ment. The princii)le of independent election demanded tliat a body 
of persons tnnnecl in law and ])ossessinf4 a Judicial frame of mind 
should decide election disputes. Tliis body known as the Ivlection 
Commission was given the powers of a civil court. 

Much that the (iovermnerit was able to do for the amelioration 
of the condition of the people was indirectly ascril)able to the ])ersona! 
contact between the (iovernment and their r(‘]>resentati\ es. The 
Assembly amounted to an annual assertion of the [)eople's right, mad(‘ 
manifest by their represenlat ons through its members, to be well 
governed. 

The Maharaja studied the working of cimstitutional reforms in 
British India and was ali\ e to the n(‘cessitv of granling a larger measure 
of rights to the people of Travancore than be! ore. Thus in 1922 lie 
passed another law, |)romuIgat ing it by Proclamation as on tlu‘ pre- 
vious occasion. It amended tiie Regulation of Sept(unber, 1919, and 
its provisions closely followed thos(‘ of the (iovernment of India Act 
of 1919. Provision was made for the election of a larger number of 
Members on a wider franchise than before. The maximum strength 
of the Council was raised froni 2r) to oO of whom 15 alone were lo l^e 
oflicials nominated by the (iovernment; out of the 35 non-otlicial 
Members 28-'' were to i)e retuiiu'd b> (Sectoral constituencies and 7 
to be nominated by the Goveriinumt. Idie ^)e^^ an would be the Pre- 
sident but a Depuly President, not neci'ssiirily a (iovernment olTlcial, 
would also be a[)p()inte(l to jireside o\er tlie nu'etings in the absence 
of the Ih’esidcnt. 


2t). Of the 28 seals, 1 was alloU -d lo 'i'rivandruiii. 22 wcmc (iislrihuU'd among 
tJie 34 Tahiks; 1 was given to llu* IManlers' .Vssoeialion I lo Jenntis, 2 to 
Oiminorce* and Industry and i to elc. 

27. Franchise was extended lo th<‘ registered liotders, indnidars and tenants of 
land, the annual value of which was not less than Rs a; those who were, 
assessed in a Municipality to land or building tax of not less than Rs 3 and 
in Trivandrum Town, lax of not less tlian He. 1 or profession lax of any 
amount; those who were assessed to income tax; graduattvs of recognised 
Universities who were not undergoing instruction; and discharged, retired 
or pensioned otlicers of the Nair Brigade or His Maj(*sty\s Army or Navy; 
provided they were not of ui sound mind and wore not under 21 years of 
age. Women were placed on a leval of equality with men I>olh in tlie 
matter of election and Membership of the Council. The total number of 
electors during 1922-23 was about 90,310 which formed 2,0 per cent of the 
tot^d population. 
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|}i(‘ Lef?i^Iati\e Council was \ t* steel with the powers of voting on 
the State budget, moving resolutions on matters of general interest cind 
asking (fuestioiis including supplenientarv (|U(‘stions“\ This was in- 
di‘ed a great advance l)ecaus(‘ hitherto the non-oOicial Members could 
only aj)prove or disappro\e of tiie application of funds, without being 
a[)](‘ tc) r(‘coi'(l a conjoint opinion on th(‘ direction of public ex])endi- 
ture. 1 lie proceedings of lh(‘ Council evoked considerable public 
attention. Shri Mulam Idiirunal Maharaja was the first Ruler to 
create representativ e institutions in an Indian Stat(‘ and it is remark- 
able t lat hv did so i)eloi*e th(‘ |)eoplt themst’hes activ(‘lv began to 
demand tlunn. 

1 !ie Maharaja iiad however pi'oclumed: 

''Nothing shall alf(‘cl or hv deemed to have 

adeeted our Cre^rogative rieht to make and j>ass Acts and Pio- 
clamations iiidejxndent of the L(‘gislati\ e (rouncil which right 
is declared to l)v and to liave bec'U always possessed and retained 
by us’*. 

It is uitii'esling to note that the new Regulation, though it 
conferred more powers on the Council, did not yet satisfy the popular 
I(‘ad(‘ s as it also was brought into effect by Royal Proclamation. 
The main caiist* of the agitation that the (amncil was not consulted 
wht*n the Regiiiation for changing its own constitution and powers 
was ])eing made, still persisted. While the contents of the reform 
were progressive^, the |)opular clamour was against the method by 
which it was ( llecii'd. ddie discontented leaders tlierefore notified 
tlieir intention to lake out a procession and stage a demonstratirm 
on tlie o|)ening dav of the reformed Legislative Council. The 
(loveniment howewr decidial to meet the agitation firmly and banned 
the ]>roposed pi'oeession and demonstration. Then‘after the agita- 
tion gradually began to lose its momentum. 


es. R i*scrvc<l suhjcrls could not liowcvcr be discussed. The previous consent 
of Ihe De^^•;ln an;is necessary for the introduclion of certain measures. 
Lvery la gishdiv,!* measure passed l>y Ihe Council najuired lh(‘ assent of the 
Dewan. The imiependent power of emergency legislation by the Dewan 
jmd the royal assent were relaiuecl. 



CHAPIEH 7 


POLITICAL CONFEHENCKS IN MALAHAIL 

in tlie early days of tiie national nioxement the Indian leaders 
were animated by tin* buoyant hope that their ohjective of self- 
government would he achie\ed through the good olTices and liberal 
statesmanship of the British administrators. Accordingly the resolu- 
tions passed by the Indian National Congress in those days were 
mainly concerned with tlu* removal of the se^ eral obnoxious measures 
adopted by the (jovernmenl as well as with the constitutional re- 
forms intended to paNe the way for a truly representative govern- 
ment. For the first time in the historv of India, the emergence of 
the Congress ga\e the educated Indians a common platform where 
they could exchange their opinions and mould tlndr political aspira- 
tions. The Moderates believed that a clear and well-balanced pre- 
sentation of |)opular grievance's would strike the sym[)athetic chord 
of the British Parliament. I'liey placed implicit faith in the sense 
of fairness of the English people. Loyal to the Government and 
appreciative of the liberal features of administration, as they were, 
the Moderates looked upon the British constitution as the strongest 
bulwark of po})ular liberty and democratic pri\ ileges. The early 
progress of the Congress had its solid basis on this firm faith in the 
British constitution and the British sense of justice.* 

Again in those days the C.ongress did not concern itself with 
the princel>^ States in India. But tlie peo()le in these vStales were 
\'ery much watchful of and influenced by the [xditical de\eIopmenls 
outside. This phase of the growth of the (’.ongress and its activi- 
ties was r(‘pres(‘nted in British Malahar by the educated classes who 
took a lively interest in its work. But there were only a few of 
them. They used to attend the annual sessions of tlie Congri\ss“ 


1. Patlabhi Sitarainavya, History of the Conyress, j). 01. 

2. Messrs C. Sankaran Nair, (i. P. Pillai, V, Hyni Nanibiar, C. Kuiihirama 
Menon. Mannath Krishnan Nair, S. K. Nair, C. Karunakara Menon, K. P. 
Achulbii Mellon, K. U. Narayana Menon ainl J)r. T. M. Nair were sonut 
of them. 
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regularly- Among them, Mr. T. M. Nair^ was deeply interested in 
the working of the Indian National Congress and lie made a mark 
for himself by hus vehement speeches. Mr. V. Ryru Namhiar acted 
as tlu* general Sta:retary of the Congress for some lime. Another 
great enlhusiast was Mr, (afterwards Sir) C. Shankaran Nair^ who 
[)resided over tliirteenth session of the Congress held at Amraoti 


a. Mr. T. M. Niur \v;is born on 15lh January IS(‘)8 u nH*m]KT of the 
Tharaxnth fioiiily of Palffhat. AUct his sIikUcs at (hr Pr(‘si(i(‘ncy College, 

Madras and th(‘ Madras Medical C.olh‘gc he resided in England during 
1889 90 and got his M. S. and M. 1). J)egn‘es in the latter year. Here he 
was on the side ol the (iladstonian Liberals and was inueh impressed by 
(lie Home Kale agitation in Indand. He also helped Dadabhai Naoroji 

to secure bis seat in llu' British Parliam<*nt. On return, be settled down in 
Madras in 1897. In 190(> lie prott-sled against the action of the authori- 

ties in Bengal that led to the break up of the tiarisal Political (ajiiference. 
In 1911 when some members of t!ie Municipal Eoiincil. Palgliat, were 
dismissed by tin* Govcrnimnt be delivered a ''ligiiting sjieecb'’ as described 
by the Adnocatr of Bomliay. His criticism of Sri Arthur I.awley’s regime 
was "a conspicuous example of his fearless advocacy of the pulilic cause’’. 
He was <Ieelt*d to the Madras Legislative Louncil in 1912 and was res- 
ponsilile for tin* Mtalical Registration Act of 1914. Hi* r(*ndered signal 
ser^'ice to the Madras Corporation. 

I'hrough referred to as the Pheroz(*shab Mehta of South India, lu* had 

little laith in compromises. He was a "leader more after the European 
than after the Indian moder'. A powerful .speaker who often hit back and 
hit hard, he wielded a vigorous |)en and wrote in a racy style. He was 
no opportunist to j»lay In the olTieials gallery. With his rare moral courage, 
strong will and sturdy independence he dominated the jiolitical scene in 
Madras and o|>posed Mrs. Annie Besant. He coined the name kMonlford 
Reforms’. An advocate of social c((uality. he took up '^he cause of the 
labourers as well as the Non-Rrahmins in Aladras and worked hard for the 
elevation of the depre.ssi‘d classes in society. Often he used to contribuic 
articles to the Madras Standard. He expired on 17 »)uly, 1919. (See his 
biographical sketch by Mr. N. Gopala Menon). 

4. Born as a member of C^hettur House in Mankarai in South Malabar, 
on 11 July 1857, ,Mr. Sankaran Nair was educated at Angadippuram, 

Cannanore and (adiciit in his early days. After graduation with di.stinetion 
at th(^ Pre.sideney College. Madras in 1878, he passed the Examination in 
Law. He became an appr(‘ntice under Mr. Horatio Shepherd and conti- 
nued legal practice at Madras. He was interested in social reform. He 
presided over Ihe first Provincial ('onferenee in Madras in 1897. He 
used to attend many of Ihe amiiial sessions of the Congress until 

he became, a Judge of the High Court of Madras in 1901. He had to 
olliciale thrice before he was conlirmed as a permanent Judge in 1908. 
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in 1897. That year was characterised l)y a severe famine, the 
unpopular operalions against plague in Poona city, the punishment 
of Tilak and tlie (lo^ ernment’s attempt to amend the law against 
sedition. The educat(Ml classes of Malabar, though imbued with the 
spirit of the Congres5 and anxious to disseminate its message, were 
not yet able to exercise much influence on the popular mind as 
many of tliem liad r nwn avocations outside Kerala that ga\e them 
little opportunity to conu' into direct contact with the masses. 

In his Prrsidri lial nddriss, Ntr. Sanloirnn Nair rrftTrocl to the 
gracious Prnclainali )n of Queen \'ielnria liieh 'Vnntiniies to-day a staiid- 
iiijLj r(‘huke to tlio'a' of h< r thiropean sal>jects who would deny us the right 
of ecjual eili/enship.’’ He adde<I, ^'we are more eoneerned with llie progress 
of our eouiilry in ihe future tlian with the l)enehts >N’e have already 
derived under Pritish iu]e’\ lie reealled the benefits that Hritish rule 
coiifi'rred upon India hut fell that ''the real link that l>inds iis indissolu- 

l)lv lo Ihiglaml is the hope fhat with I’ligland's helj) we shall, 

and under lier guidance alone we ean. attain national unity and national 
freedom ’. Imbued with Pritidi ideas of duly, rights and brotherhood, the 
Indian pc'otdc' naturall} desire d "to share*, the rt'sponsihililies of British 
citizenship." They were already admitted, ho said, "into the outer precin- 
els of the temple of fn'edom." He hoped that England would persist in 
the line of policy si e had initial(*d and thcr(‘hy det*pen the fec'ling of loyaltv 
in India. "It is impossihh* lo argue a im*n into slavery in the English 
language". He cepined that "real frc'edom is possible only under Ihc^ 
Go\'ernmcnt of the f'nglish nations, nurturc'd in liberty, hating every’ form 
of tyranny, and willing to exh'nd the blessings of representative government 
to those capable of using it wisely in the interests of freedom and pro- 
gress," He ealh*d attention to the poverty f)f India, the root cause of 
famines, and suggested tliat the Government ndght concede the permanent 
settlemc'nt irnmedia'elv to all parts of India and reduce expenditure, 
partieularlv military expenditure. He insisted tliat the British Government 
should recognise fin* ecpiality of all before law rather than foster class 
prejudices. He demanded the admission of Indians into public service "on 
an equal footing with Europeans." "On this race question no concession is 

possible. No compromise can be accepted Inequality means race 

inferiority, national abasement "Mr. Sankaran Nair then 

referred to the Operation Plague in Poona city which led to 

worthy of the man and suited to the times w’hen the forces of rcac- 
tolypos now reigning in the city." He requested the Englishmen to 
understand the* wcuking of the native mind. "Let us endeavour", he 
concluded, "under a solemn sense of responsibility, as w’ell as loyalty to 
our country, to hr'ng about that glorious future which must inevitably 
crowui our cffoits". (A short life of Sir C. Sankaran Nair, by Sir 
r. Madhavan Nair, PF^. 14 M(VJ). 

"His Pia'sidenlial sp(‘ech was a strong and masculine utterance, 
worthy of the man and suited to the times when the forces of reac- 
tion were so strong! V in e\h!f‘nee Ins was n vigorous free 



A District Congress Cornmitlot* seems, however, to have heoH 
organised*^ in Malabar lor the first time in 1910. Mr. C. Kunhirainan 
Menon, I'ounder Proprietor and Editor of the Kerala Palrika. a 
Malayalam f)eriodical pidfiished from ("alieut, was the first Secre- 
tary of the District (Congress Committee, in wliicli capacity h(* con- 
tinued to serve for some years. He ])ioi)agated the message of 
nationalism through the columns of his paper. In those days the 
[)urpose of the meetings of the District Congress Committee which 
were held once or twice a year was mostly to el(‘ct a few' delegates 
to attend the annual session of the Indian National Congress. 

In 19E1 a Provincial Conference of tin* District Congress was 
held at C.aiicut with Mr. C. Vijayaraghax a liariar of Salem as 
President, 'J'his conference* was succt'ssful to some* extent in creat- 
ing a i)olilical stir among the people. Wit i tin* outl)reak of the 
hirst World War in 1914 tliere were* signs of a iu*w life, dlie people 
on the whole did not want tlie Pritish to he detcated by (iermany. 
rile feats of endurance and heroism exhii)itc<l hy the Indian sol- 
diers in Prance and Elanders during the winter of 1914 engendered 
a feeling of self-respect and national pride among the people, 
'they naturally as|)ired for an increas ng share in the administration 
of the country after tiie ^\^)rld War. 

The Home Rule Movement that began in India in 191fi under 
the leadership of Dr. Annie B(*sant and Lokaman>a Palgangadhar 
Tilak evoked positive reesponse in Malabar. It is from that year 
onwards that we have a continuous record of 'nationalist activity 
in that area. Roth the leaders carried on vigorous national proj)a- 
ganda in support of the Home Rule mo\(*ment. A l)ranch of the 
Home Rule Leagm* was started in Malabar with Mi, Manjeri Rama 
Iyer’ of the Calicut Bar, a devoted follower of Dr. Annie Resant and 

iiislilutions as tht* Irut* tiire for d(‘gra(!alioii and inisory ” (Sir 

Surendranalli Uanerjeo. A Adlion in Ihe Making, pp. l5H-a4). 

Mr. G. P. Pillai has noU*d liis "caiolness and conragt*". A "radical of 
radicals," he impressed one as a solx'r poliliciaii. 

4a. However in 190.4 a Congress Conl'en iict* had been licld al C.alicut. 

T). Mr. Rama Iyer was born al Manj(‘ri on 5 July, 1S77. He was the son of 
Mr, Manjeri Sundarani Iyer, a lawyer and Mrs. LeUshnn Aininal. After 
school educalion in (he home lown, he passed F, A. Fxaiiunalion with 
distinction from Kerala \’idya Sala, ('alicut. He stood (irst in the Madras 
Presidency wdlh first class al the R. A. T)(*gree <*\innination in 1890. A 
product of the Madras (dirislian College, he won (lie Jagirdar of Arid 
Gold Medal for Pliysics. 

After passing the B. L. Degree Examination later, he started legal 
practice in the District Court, Calicut, in 1899. Sulrseciucnlly he became 
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a great patriot and organiser of exceptional ability, as its Presi 
dent. Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, Barrister at-l.aw wbo had just then 
returned from England, was elected as its KSecretary. Mr. Kama 
Iyer and Mr. Kesava Menon gave a new orientation t(» nationalist 

activity in Malabar, epuiyped, as they were with plenty of talent 
and resourcefulness, the Malabar District Congress Committee 
too was reorganised. I'here were enthusiastic workers among its 

a High Court Vakil. Ilf was uurivalhd ia his days as a lawyer practising 
on the criininai sitle. lie used to appear tor tht* detente in almost all tlie 
sensational criminal cases in Malahar, (j)ehin and Travancore. A sharp 
witted mastei' ot cross-examination, he was a terror to the police and an 
idol ot the judges. He appeared on liehah ol Mrs. Hesaiil in the (a)iml)atore 
National Flag Case and got her accjuitted. Similarly in a lamous pollu- 
tion case he delended Dr. K. \’. (Jioyi oi (’alicut and gf>l him also 

acquitted. 

An ardent lollower ol Mrs, Hesaiit, lie was one ol the early iounders ol 
the Theosophicai Scaiety in Malahar. He was the soul ol the Kerala 
Theo.sophical Federation ot which he was Secretary lor a lung lime. He 
constructed the Annie Hall at Calicut and built up a liherary tor carrying on 
tile tlieosophical activities. With the co-operation ot Mr. C. F. Haniaswamy 
Iyer he const rueted a temple in Adyar in which anyone could worship 
irrespective of caste or creed. He made one of his successful Muslim 
clients donate moiK'v with which a small mosejne also came to he l>uill 
in the head(|uarlers of the Tlieosophical Society in Adyar. He presided 
over several tlieosophical conferences in India, A dislinguishtal man of 
high cultural allainnient, he could talk without elTorl and with authority 
on many subjects like religion. lihnatun*. law, philosophy, education, history, 
physics, chemistry, rrialhemalics and astronomy. 

An ardent nationalist, h(‘ was the leader of the Home Rule Movenieol 
in Malahar as well as an activ(‘ member of the Indian National Congress. 
His views on politics however changed according to Mrs. ResaiiFs changes 
in political outlook. At the (mlcatla se.ssion of the Congress presided over 
by Mrs. BesaiU he made a mark for himself by his brilliant oratory. He was 
the President of llie Coorg Political Conference in 1928. The last lime he 
appeared in public as a Congressman was as a delegate to the Political 
Conference at Payvannur presided over by Pan<lit Jawaharlal Nehru. 

Though horn of an orthodox Brahmin family, ho proved himself to he a 
courageous and progressive .social reformer. It was his boldness in 1917 
that secured for the backward and the depressed classes the right of 
access to the Tali Temple roads. He broke custom by participating in 
public in inter-caste dinners, for which his whole family was subjected to 
severe social ostracism by the orthodox elements. He declared himself 
against marriage of girls in their infancy. 
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members. Mr. K, P. Raman M«non,'’a a leading lawyer of Calicut and 
Mr. K. 1^. Kesav^a Menon wei'e respectively the President and Secre- 
tary of the District Congress Committee. Thus the District Home 
Rule League and the new Congress Committee worked jointly under 
Mr. Kesava Menon’s ladership* Mr. P. A. Kunhamed, an energetic 
Muslim youth, worked for two years as Assistant Secretary of both 
the organisations and this fact helped, in a large measure, to enlist 
the sympathies of the Moplahs for the nationalist movement. A 
scheme of self-government was formulated after lengthy discussions 
among the leaders; the people also caught the new spirit. 

Branch Committees of the Congress and the Home Rule League 
were organised in several villages in Malabar District, public meet- 
ings held and political consciousness aroused. The District Commi- 
ttee was actively assisted by several enthusiastic leaders.®l> At this 
juncture, an incident that hapt)ened at a public meeting at Calicut 
in 1916 gave a fillip to the nationalist movement and ignited the feel- 
ings of the people not only in Malabar but also in Travancore and 
Cochin, The District Collector, an Englishman, presided over the 
meeting, convened to aid tlie war effort. When Mr. K. P. Kesava 
Menon began to address the gathering in Malayalam the Collector 
obstinately refused to permit him to speak in that language though 
the former asserted his right to do so. In protest against the dis 
courteous treatment, Mr. Menon along with a large number of persons 
presefit, staged a walk out. This bold defiance of thi) ruling autho- 
rities during a period of national emergency did not fail to attract 

He was also a publicist and a journalist. He edited the West Coast 
Spectator and the SaiKithunn Dhanna lor some lime. 

He was District Scout Commissioner of Malabar for a long time. He 
attracted the youth to himself by his charily, spirit of adventure and selfless 
service and he inspired them to figlit against "lawless laws socially and 
jiolitically. 

In his old age he !)ccame a Sanifasin, having assumed the name Anagarika 
Rama. He expiia'd at (Calicut on ‘24 April. 1958. In his demise, Kerala lost 
a dominating personality and a peerless leader who was a strong connecting 
link I>etwcen the nineteenth century and the twentieth, 
r>a Horn on I February, 1867. he was a member of the Palat tharavad in 
Cherpulacherry. Graduating from the Presidency College, Madras, he took 
his B. L. degree and enrolled himself as a Vakil of tlu‘ High Court of 
Madras in 1891. He was first elected as a Member of the Madras Legisla- 
tive Council in 1913. He expired on 20 February, 1942 at Madras. 

5b. Messrs. K. Madhavan Nair, P. Achuthan. T. R. Krislmaswamy Iyer, 
P. Moideen Koya, P. Ramunni Menon, T. V. Sundara Iyer and U. Gopala 
Menon were foremost among them. 

3/3357 
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jiublic attention or to make the people more determined in spirit than 
hitherto. 

The accepted policy of the Indian National Con^^ress at this time 
was to hold annual meetings in Taluks, Districts and ProN’inces. 
People with varying shades of political opinion used to meet togethe*- 
and pass resolutions unanimously. Th(»se who took active interest 
in the holding of such conferei\ces were mostly memhers of idlluent 
and aristocratic families. 

The Malabar District Conference held at Palghat on 4 and 5 
March, 191(h under the presidentship of Dr. Annie Besimt is an im- 
])ortant landmark in the Iiistory of freedom strilggh* in Kerala. It 
was attended by a large number of peo})le from all ))arts of Malabar 
and Cochin. Mr. V. \'asudeva Raja of Kolleng()de, Chairman of tl»e 
Recej)tion Committee, rtderred to tlie discriminatory injustice of tin* 
Arms Act which ordained that only the European race was entitled 
to carry arms in India. It was anomalous that a subordinate European 
oITicial could carry arms while the superi()r Indian oflicer could lu't 
do so, e\en for self-defence. Dr. Annie Besant opined that the 
District Conference should concentrate* attention on s|)ecific problems 
of regional interest and suggest imj)n)vements in the general system 
of administration. The conference adopted a number of resolutions. ' 


0, The first resolution exhorleti the people to organise Congress Committees in 
the District tor the allainnient of self-government. The second demanded 
* the institution of Village P.ariehayats, with minor civil and criminal juris- 
diction and administrative powers over .sanitation, roads, bridges, ferries, 
schools, lihrarievs and forests. The* third resolution dennanded an increase 
in the nunifx'r of <‘lect<‘d members in the .Municipaliticvs and Taluk and 
District Hoards as well as the election of iion-ofTicial Prc?.sidenls for the 
Boards. The fourth resolution was against the* revenue settlement in 
Malabar efTc*ctecJ by the Ciovernmenl without the sanetion of the Madras 
Legislative Assembly. The fifth resolution invited the attention of Itie 
Government of Madras to the urgent necessity of initiating minor irrigation 
woi'ks in the District, By the next resolution the conference protested against 
the encroachment by the (rovernnienl on private lands on the l>anks of rivers 
and canals. The seventh canphasised that a great measure of self-govern- 
ment should be granted to the District Boards and the Munieipalitic's. Three 
other resolutions referred to the construction of a railway line befwc^en 
Palghat and Dindigul. the rompiilsorv introduction of elementary ediicalion 
in all towns and the immediafe stoppage of the practice of indentured 
Labour. There were few more re.soliitions. All the above resolutions 

indicate that the conference was not concerned with the policy of the Con- 
gress in general but only problems of local interest. Mr. A. K. Pillai, 
Kernln—Paat and Preaenf, 
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riie Home Rule Movement soon became intensely popular. The 
success of the Falghat Conference was a source of great encourage- 
ment to the leaders and the people alike. The second District Con- 
ference was held at Calicut on 23 and 24 April, 1917 and was presided 
over by Mr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer ' The presence of Dr. Annie 
Resant greatly enlivened the conference. The C.hairman of the 
Keception Committee, Mr- K. P. Raman Menon, touched on a number 
oj problems like |)ost-war Reforms, self-government for India, the Arms 
Act, elementary education, tenancy question and other topics. In 
Ills Pi esidential address Mr- C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer referred to Kerala’s 
glorious past, the need for industrial develo[>ment and ^igorous war 
ellort on behalf of Britain. This conference also adopted a few 
resolutions.^ 

7. Messrs. K. I*. Kesava Menon. T. \'. Suiulara Iyer and P. Achuthan were the 
.loint Seerelari(‘s ol th(' Hf^eeption (Minniittee. The (Minniitlee desired to hold 
the et)nteren(e on the lawns ot Manaiuliira near tlie Huzur ollice in the heart 
o( the town. Hut as the Collector retused perinission it was held on the Tennis 
(a)url in the spacious cointJound of Mr. K. Hainan Menon’s residence. The 
authorities were at this lime suspicious of Ihe aelivilies of the Congress. The 
eoiiference was alle'ul(‘d by tlie several delegates from the dilTerent parts of 
Malabar, Cochin and rravaiicore. The President and Dr. Ht sant were accorded 
liearly weboine and (ak<ii in jiroeession along llu' main strei'ls of the town. 
The Zamorin formally received the guests a I tlu' eonlerence. The Zamorin’.s 
proposal of .Mr. C. Kamaswamy Iyer to the chair was seconded hy Mr. 
K. KunhikuUaii 'kampan and supporled by .Mr. Harichan Moopan who weo‘ 
important landlords. 

H. .\n im))orlant resolution called upon the peo])le lo crinlrihule liberally lo Mie 
war liind. Mr. M. P. .Narayana .Menon. a young lawyer, o])j)()sed it on llic 
ground lhal the pcoph* wire loo jxior and thal it would strengthen Hritisli 
imjx rialism. .Mr. .Nhmon's < onli nlion was that India hvrsidf was getting loans 
(rom Hritain and so slu mighi gi\<‘ money as a loan rather than as a gill. 

The President remarked thal hngland was lighting for the freedom of the 

smaller nalicms and lhal il was India's duly lo lielp the war elfort. Mr. 
.Menon's ojiposition cicaled a lUiller at the conlerenci' and a.s ttiere was none 
lo S(*cond the resolution tin* Presid(‘nt re(fuest(*d its witlidrawal. 

Mr. T. C. K. Kuriip expressed gralitieation lhal Indians were being 

recruited as volunteers in tlie Indian Defenee Force and deinaiuh'd the 

eslahlislimenl of ^^ililal■y Schools and Colleges and the promolion of 
Indians to the higher ranks of the military ser\iee. Mr. Harichan Moopan 
ma(h‘ a r(‘(jnesl thal, the holders of small (slatt's and lenanls also shoul 1 
he given proper re])resenlation in (he Madras Legislalive ('.ouneil. 

Th<‘ conference thanked tin* Ciovernimnl for having stopped the indenture 
system of Labour and also resolved lo educale, in consultation with the All 
India Congress Committee, the public about the scheme of self-government 
prepared by the (Congress and the League. It was requested that the Arms 
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Meanwhile the Government adopted measures to repress the 
activities of Dr, Annie Besant and Lokamanya Tilak in Madras and 
Bombay. The arrest of Dr. Besant about the middle of 1917 greatly 
excited the national consciousness of the people in Malabar. The 
cry of Home Rule reverberated in every part of the District. There 
was countrywide demand for the release of Mr. B. P. Wadia, Mr. G. 8. 
.\rundale and Dr. Besant, particularly after the election of the last 
as Preside^it of the thirty-second sessiem of the Indian National 
Congress to be held at Calcutta in December, 1917, In July, a huge 
demonstration was arranged at Calicut which ended in a public meet- 
ing. The District Magistrate served special orders on Mr. K* P. Raman 
Menon and Mr. Manjeri Rama Iyer against a similar demonstration, 
arranged to be held on 10 August. 

A branch of the Home Rule League was established at KollengO'h*. 
The first annual conference of the League' was held at (Calicut in 
September, 1917 under the presidentship of Mr. Rama Iyer . In the 
same month Dr. Besant was released. As Gaiulhiji had suggest^^d, 
it was j)roposed at the confennee in Calicut to obtain : s many sigiia- 
tures as possible from \Ialal)ar to a memorial to be f)resent(‘<l to 
the Secretary of State for India, Mr. Montagu, on his proposed visit 
to India. Mr. K. l\ Kesa\a Menon was esitrusted with the work. 
Later in No\ember it was resolved, at a public im eting held under 
the auspice's of tin* Home Rule League, to establish a l)raneh of the 
-Muslim League at (^ialicut and request the Conernment to release 
Maulana Muhammad Ali and Mr. Shaukat .\li. 

Mr. Manjeri Hama lycr and Mr. George Joseph*-* a practising 
lawyer who engaged himself in politics anil journalism as side shovs 


Act should bo liborjilly inlorpreU-d bv tbo (i<»\ (rninont. According lo one 
rcsoluUon, Ok- jirca.s in Kasargod Taluk inliabilod by Malayalcos were io be 
add(td lo the Malabar Dislriel. I.oyaHy lo I he Ihroru- was allinned when 
Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon added lhal he should nol he rnisunderslood as 
disloyal . 

9. Hy the time there were 182 ineiiiber.s in the Hoim* Rule League. T)ie 
publication of a Aveeklv in Malayalain was con.sidered. (A. K. Pillar. 
Kerala — Pant and Present. 

9a. Porn in 1887, Mr. Cieorge Joseph, lo whom Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru makes 
a feeling reference in his Autobiography, represented indeed a high type 
of culture. There was a fiery glow in his nalure that endeared Iiim lo 
his friemls. Emotional, perhaps even whimsical, his mental restlessness 
gave his career its rich variety. After his studies at the Madras (Ihrlstian 
College, h<- passed out of the Middle Temple, England, in 1909. He slarled 
legal practice at Madurai, his town of adoption, and was soon attracted 
lo the Home Kule Movement and given training in political organization 
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and who was the Editor of the South Indian Mail, were chosen as 
two of the three memIxTs oi the Home Rule deputation sent to 
Efigland in 1918 to prt‘sent the Indian case before British public. 
However the deputationists were, on the way, stopped at (iibraltt'r 
by the British Admiral under instructions from the British Govvni- 
ment and sent back to India. Tliis sensational incident only whetted 
the political enthusiasm of the people of Malabar. 

Early in May, 1918 was held the third Malabar District Boliticai 
(Conference at Tellicherry. H »vas presided over t)Y Mr. Mir A/ad 
Ali Khan Bahadur, the Zaniindar of Banganappalle. Mr. Kama \ anna 
the Valia (Senior) Raja of ( hirakkal, was the (Chairman ol the 
Ueception (Committee, dlie most important ol the resolutions^^^ 

1)y Mrs, Hisant. Hr was oiir oj llir lirsl halrli ol harri.slcrs wlio sac I'ilicr l 
llirir coinlorls to rnf^aj^r lh(‘Uis(‘l\ (*s in nationalist work. At Ilir l>i(l(lin)4 
ol ]*anrli( M»)tilal \rhru la* 'disrarflrd his I ashionahlc' Sarkvilh' Uou silils 
j(»r Hu* coarst'r tionu'.spiin ' aiul asNOcia(<‘d liiinsril as l.diloi’ \\ illi ho 

Allahabad daih*. (lu* IiufepcndruL that iisrd to rxi roisr a prolound in- 

lliirncr on ils j(.M(hrs. Mr. (iroif.{<‘ Jos(‘ph it a dislindiNc* indi\idu‘o 

lilv. Hr was sul.sr(jUontly srnlrnrrd to riporous imi)risonnH‘nt in lonrsc 
oj Ihr inovriiK'nl of ld21. I.atrr lu* brcaiiu* Hu* Kditor ol Hu* Y (nimj 
(iandhiji's wrrkly. hi Hrjl altrr r<*signint,^ Ids inrinhrrsliip ol Hu* hulian 
XationaJ Coii^nvs.s lir went hark to ihr liar, sldltin^' ids prarliri* Jalrr to 
Madras. Again hr hri anu* an arli\r Congrrss workrr. In IMT hr w is 
rlrrtrd to the (a ntral l.t‘gislalivr Assrinbl> . 

Thr landslidr in Hu* opinion ol Hu* Indian Christian Connnunily n 

ja\onr ol nationalism was N(*rv much ascribalik* to liis dyuainic |r:uh‘rsi)ii>. 
A man ot strong ronvirtunis. hr nr%t‘r lost his notih* hrariii}.; oi roniagr. 
He had also parlioii)aled in the struggle lor Hiuality of political rights in 

Travaiicorc. He (*xi)ircd on (i March. VX\H. {Hindiisthan Times, 7 Marcli, 

Mr. (ieorg(‘ J(*srph i)oss<*ssrd Hu* "hrsl lighting s|)irit suited to Hydr Parf 
lastrs”. .\(dtlier a "tuhdljumper" nor a "nu*ndi( anl \ he had a dourncss 

and rrt)('lliousnt*ss 'Avith a dare-drvil lriulrnov'\ His readiness to go Hu* 
whole liog was no m(‘rr pretension, ll was an "essential pari o( his 

nature '. H<* did "not poj) Ids tail between the Innd legs", hut if he sowed 

the \^'iIKi he was ecjually ready to reap Hu* whirl-wind. He had Hie raie 
gift of emotional a()peal aful (“ouid eleetrify from the press oi Hu* platfo »ii 
without rc'sorling to "the clap-lraj)s ol Hu* politieal orator . tC M. 1 hon)as, 
T mier the Knife\ pj). l.dH-aO. 

10. Other resolutions referred to the Indiaiiisalion of the arniN , the iiilio- 
duelion of fret* primary (*di.rali(»n lor ehildren, the repeal ot the 

repressive Acts and the enlargement of the sphere of Local Administra- 

tion. 
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passed at the coiiierenc^ was that on self-government which deman- 
ded the establishment, within a stipulated period, of a government 
responsible to the people; as a first stej), administrathe reform was 
to be enacted by the British Parliament as consistent with the (Con- 
gress-League memorandum. 

The (jovernment of India subseciuently made llieir comments 
on the Montagu — Chelmsford Report in their 'f'irst Despatch on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms’ dated 5 March, lhl9. to which Sir 
C. Sankaran Nair who had accepted ollice as Member for Kducation 
in the Viceroy's Executive Council in (October, 1915, added a Minute 
of Dissent. Tlie framing of the Minute had bec^n preceded by heated 
discussions in the Viceroy’s (Council when Mr. Montagu also was pre- 
sent. Sir Sankaran Nair attacked the ^iew tliat the demand for the 
Reform emanated "'only from a small and insignilicant class"." He 
traced the histor^^ of Uie Indian National Congress from 1885 to 
show that the organisation represented the masses in spite of the 
Covernrnents persistent elforts to k(‘ep the Mahrattas and the 
Muslims away from it. It was pointed out that measures in the Held 
of self-government introduced by the Covernnuait under the [)ressur(‘ 
of the Congress had been successful. He refe rred to the need for great 
constitutional reforms in the interests of the ni‘‘sses in India. It 
was not true, he added ''that tlie reforms advocated will nvsiilt hi 14 *e 
transference of powers to persons who are not interested in tin? 
welfare of the masses; and it is also quite feasible to transfer ])()wei 
to the masses themselves’’."' He criticised the ])rovisions 
in the Despatch intended "to |)lace the Minister in the Legislati' < 
Cfiuncil in relation to 'Transferred Departments’ in subordination lo 
the Executive Council”. His opinion was that a Ministiu’ should be 
able to appoint, \^ itli the sanction of th(* Secretary of State, or r(‘(|uest 
the Secretary of State to appoint, any jierson outside tiie service for 
any post under him. He felt that the accessibility of the (iovernor to 
tlie permanent Heads of Departments and t4ie Secrc*taries under a 
Minister would only weaken the position of the latter. In his ev(‘s 
the attemjit to eliminate the control of the Legislative Council ov( r 
e\x‘n the Transferred Subjects was very niucii ohjectionahle; as also 
the power given, in the Despatch, to the (lovernmeut of India lo 
interfere in the case of Transferred Subjects. He resisted the view 
of the Covernment of India that on mon* ollicial, ordinaHlv an Fhiglish 
Civilian, should be appointed to the Executive Council on the ground 
that one Indian Member would 4iave no chance against two English 
ollicial Members. He was firm in his view that the Indian eleme^it 
and the jiopular element should be powerful in the Covernment of 


II* First Minute of Dissent, Paragraphs 8 and 9. 
12. First Minute of Dissent, Paragraph 12. 
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a Province. He suggested that in regard to the choice of a Provincial 
Governor the primary consideration that should weigh with the Seen* 
tary of State should Ix^ the fitness of a i)erson ''to carry out the duties, 
not as hitherto, of an autocratic Head of a Province but of a coiistitu- 
tional ihder'\’ ‘ His legitimate doubt was whether "life s])ent in the 
Indian (d\ ii Servic(* is calculated, except in rar\' cases, to stimulate 
that part of political talent which consists in the studv of the large 
legislative j)roi)osals which are from time to time needed in actively 
thinking political communities”.’^ It should be possible for the 
Secretary of State to nominate one with outstanding abilities in a 
particular line in India or in England as Member in tlie Governor’s 
Executixe Council. Mr. Sankaran Nair was also against the proposal 
of the Government ol‘ India to constitute grand committees out of 
th(‘ Members of th(‘ I^egislativ(‘ Council in order to legislate on 
Reserxed Sul)jects as they would prove to be an "undesirable insti- 
tution" in so far as thev would be a check on a ])oniilar Assembly. 
In short h(‘ was against taking away the kernel of the reform ])ro- 
j)osals by destroying the innuence of the Ministers ‘and the T>egis- 
lative Council. He demanded responsibility at the centre. As there 
xvas a proposal to allow the Govenimen.t of Ijulia to interfere with 
th(‘ 'rransf(‘rnf‘d Subjects in the Provinc(‘S to secure uniformity in 
l(‘gislation throughout the country, it was "but rc'asonable that in 
the Government of India also the decision of such cfU(‘stions should 
he left to tile Ivegislature and an Indian .Minister Respon- 

sible government in Ihe IVovinces demands resiionsible government 
in the Government of India in the same subjects, as otherwise Pro- 
vincial resjionsibilty Avill be diluted”.^'’ Wlien there svere various 
(jiiestions, especiallv financial, to he settled betxveen the Government 
of India and the Secretary of State, it xvas imperative that there 
should 1)(‘ "a strong Indian element in the Executive Council” for. 
"xvithoiit adecpiate Indian influence the Goxemment v>f India will 
yield to the Secretary of State”. 

This famous Miniil(‘ touching on a number of vital matters 
affecting the Goveniimuit of India and the Provincial Governments 
xvas ignoi\*d xvithout discussion. Obviously the Government of 
Irulia was afraid that the power to 'influence’ the policy of Reserved 
Subjects xvould (‘x^entually be transformed into the power to 'control' 
through the budget. 

Meanwhile the Division of Functions Committee gave their 
Kepfirt in regard to the subjects to be kept in the Reserved Half and 


First Mimit(‘ of Dissciil, Paragraph 30. 
14. Ihfd. 

First Minute of Dissent, Paragraph 33. 
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those in tlie Transferred Half. In their Despatch dated 10 April 
19H) the Goveniinefit of India dealt with this Report and on this 
occasion also Sir C. Sankaran Nair recorded his (second) Minute of 
Dissent. Evidently the Government of India Avas trying to rerider 
the new Reform Proposals inelfcctive; the views of the Functions 
Committee tallied in general with those of Sir Sankaran Nair except 
in a few matters. It was improper, in his eyes, that the Provincial 
Governor should l)e in a position to recommend the re transferring 
to the Reserved List of a siil)ject, already transferred as such a power 
'"cuts at the root ol the whole scheme". Such a provision would l>e 
'"a warning to the Legislative Council not to indulge in a course of 
action which will lead the Civil Service to t«*ke that step ’ Of course 
the British Parliament might take away that it had given; but the 
bringing of the (hvil Serv ice into the picture wf)uld only ensure the 
"failure of Reform" in so far, as the "Secretary of State has allowed 
himself to be merely a passivt* instrument in the hands of the Cdvil 
Service'’.^' Sir Sankaran Nair strongly expressed llu view that 
industrial devcdopmenl ought to be a Transferred Subject in the charge 
of an Indian Minister, as well as education. 

Only a man with rare courage and strong convictions could have 
written the two Minutes in such strain in those days. As Sir C. 
Madhavan Nair puts it, "There is no malice iii his criticisms. He does 
not attack any individual or individuals; his attack is directed against 
tliv system' of British Government, represented by British OBicials 
It requires rare courage to attack them in the 'holy of holies’ — where 
rar(‘ courage to attack them in the 'holy of holies' — where almost 
all were again.st him.'”^ The ^'iceroy and .Mr. Montagu found it 
(lillicult to deal with him; but he was only giving exfiressiou to 
India’s needs and asi>irations and resisting the attempt to lessen the 
control of the Legislature over the Reserved Subjects through a 
unified budget. However the Parliamentary Committee in England 
was more or less in agreement with his views (expressed in his 
Dissenting Minute. The Act of 1919 Avas finally passed, (Avhich, as 
AAT know, came into force later in 1921). 

At this juncture on an invitation extended by Mr. Rama Varma 
Raja and Mr. Sankara Varma Raja of Katatanad the fourth 
Political Conference was held at Badagara in the first wec'k 
of May, 1919. Mr. K. P. Raman Menon Avho presided ovt r 
it dealt with the important political developments Avith special 
reference to the needs of Malabar. It was resolved that 
the ncAv reform proposals Avere disappointing and tliat nothing les.^ 


10. Second Minute of Dissonl. Pnragraph 4. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Sir C. Madhavan Nair: Sir C. Sankaran Nair, Pagps 108-09. 
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than seUi^overnment within the empire would satisfy the legitimate 
aspirations of the Indian people. The notorious Rowlatt Act as well 
as the Moplah Outrages Act must be repealed with immediate 
effect. A resolution passed by the conference exhorted the people 
of JMalabar to render all support to the Satyagraha started by 
Gandhiji for the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. The cotiference expres- 
sed its sence of satisfaction about the British victory in war and the 
conferment of a peerage on Mr. S. P. Sinha. It would appear that 
on the whole the fourth conference was not so popular as the earlier 
ones. 

In April, 1920 the fifth Political Conference met at Manjeri 
under the Presidentship of Mr. Kasturi Ranga Iyengar, Editor of the 
Ihndii. Mr. Manaw'dan Tirumulpad, Junior Raja of Nilambur, wis 
the (chairman of the Reception Committee. This was the last in the 
series of early District Political Conferences held in Malabar. The 
fifth conierence is significant as marking the decline of the great 
influence that had been exerted J)y Dr. Annie Besant on the political 
developments in Malabar. 

The Manjeri Conference’’ was convened at a time when the 
placidity of the ])olitical waters had been broken by rude ripples. 
The Rowlatt Act, ttie Jallian wallah Bagh massacre, the atrocities 
perpetrated by the (Government in the Punjab, the failure of the 
Khilafat deputation that went to England, (he Montagu — Chelmsford 
|)rop()saIs which fell short of India’s expectations — all these tended 
to aggravate the political dissatisfaction in the country. As the poli- 
tical aspirations of the people pointed to the ideal of self-government 
within the cm’pire. Dr. Annie Besant’s contention that the constitu- 
tional proposals should be accepted as a first step towards further 
progress and given a fair trial naturally created a sehisin in nationa- 
list circles. The factors favourable for the starting of the non-co- 
operation movement were now present in the political atmosphere. 
The Muslims had already decided that they could not offer any co 
operation to the Government. 

TIh* Manjeri Conference was attended by nearly 1300 delegates 
from several parts of Kerala and Madras. Even before che conference 
formally began, Dr. Annie Besant started vigorous propaganda to 
bring round the people to her view^-point. The conference represented 
a trial of strength between two wings. Dr. Annie Besant and Mr. 
Rama Iyer were ranged on one side and Messrs K. P. Kesava Menon, 


19. Al this conference the common people, rubbed shoulders with the great 
land lords. Cheriya Etlan Raja of Calicut, Elaya Raja of Nilambur, 
Moopil N.'iir of Mannarghal, Udaya Varina Raja of M.'inkada, K. G. Sreo 
Vcerarayr.ri Raja and others were present. 

3/3357 
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i\. Madhavan Nair and Mr. A> Rangaswaniv Iyengar on the other. 
The President was of the view that though thi‘ new constitutional 
Keforms were unsatisfactory Uie people should take advantage of 
them by entering the Legislature. At the Subjects ("ommittce meeting 
held on 28 April there were heated arguments between the Home 
Rule Leaguers ^^ho were Moderates and the Nationalists who were 
EKtremists.*^" 

A resolution was passed at the conference congratulating Sir 
(k Sankaran Nair for having resigned his memb(*rship-‘ of the Vice* 
roy's Executive Council as a [notest against the (ioN enimenCs policN . 


‘JO. Messrs A. Rungnswuiiiv Ivon^ar, N. S. Uainnsvsainy lyrn^^ar and M. K. 
At’harva look a lively [)ar( in tin* debate. 

Jl. In 1019 the Punjah rt-bellion broke nut leading to the arrest of the 
leaders, the notorious shooting tragedy at .lallianwallah Bagh, the crawl- 
ing order etc., MaClial Law was proclaimed in tin* Punjab on 15 April. 
On J3 July Sir Sankaran Nair resigned his Membership on the ground 
that the prolongation of Martial Law was quite unmaessary as tlie dis- 
liirhances had praeficaliy ceased much earlier. He had ht‘cn much 
annoyed that the accused charged under Marlical Law in the Punjah were 
denied legal assistance. Ilis '‘courageous atliludc‘‘ on the Punjah question 
was very much appreciated by Die Imlian Nalion.d Longress. 

Subsequently Sir Sankaran Nair became a Member of the Council of the 

Secretary of Stale for India, in spite of bis differences with Mr. Montagu, 

lie resigned office in .NoveniI>er. 19*21. In I9JJ occurred Ins ])r(‘ak with 

the Indian National Congress. Already in 19(H> he had <'\ pia'sscd himself 
against the pressure tactics of the Congress in llie form of boNCO’tt, a belie- 
^cr as he was in the Liberal Government iji Lngland who. he thought, 

would confer self-go\ crnmenl on India. In the \hceroy\s Kxccutive Council 
also he had been fighting single-handed againsl the reactionary views of 
Mie Government of India. The Non Co operation Movement inaugurated 
i)v Gandhiji militated againsl his ow n process of thought and w^ay of action, 
Ilencc his l>ook Gandhi and Anarchy. })ul)lished in 192J. Suhscqutmtly 
he became a Member of the Council of State in which he moved a motion 
later on 19 February lO.'IO thanking the Viceroy for his announcement 
promising Dominion Status for India wilhiri the Rrilish empire. Until he 
retired from public life he had been fighting according lo hi.s own light, 
for India’s eventual freedom. 

*'As an advocate of the reform of the Hindu societv in gcuieral. and of 

the status of w’omen in particular he rose to he a pnwa^r in the land 

Sir Sankaran Nair, in view of his influentia! position in the Governnaml f)! 
fiulia. and of his lenaeify and courage, xvas reg.arded as the hope of a 

nation .s*truggling for freedom. And he did not disappoint Ih* strove 

hard to advance the destiny of India A chief trait in Sir Sankaran 
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Other resoJutiuns recuuiuiended the regulation of working hours hi 
factories, the prohibition ol Child Labour, the repeal of the Planter’s 
l.abour Law and the i)rotectioii of freedom of the Press and the civil 
liberties f)f the people. 

Tile Khilafal cpiestion gave rise to sharp dilferences of oi)inion. 
A resolution initiated by Mr. P. Komu Menon, Retired Assistant 
Kxcise Commissioner and seconded by Mr. T. V. Sundara Iyer of 
the Calicut Bar. requested the British Goveitiment to accede to the 
legitimate demands of the Indian Muslims and called upon both 
Hindus and Muslims to withdraw all co-operation if the Government 
iiere to remain obdurate. Dr. Annie Besant moved an amendment 

the deletion of the latter part of the resolution as lu^n-co opera- 
tion would be undesirable. .Mr. Manjeri Rama Iyer delivered a force 
fill .speech supporting her, followed b}^ Mr. Shanmuga Mudaliar. 
Messrs. Abdul Khader, Moideen Koya, Laskhmi Das and K. Madha- 
van Nair ext>ressed themselves strongly against the amendment, flie 
President remarked that as Dr. Besant herself had admitted the 
injustice done by the British to the Muslims, it was inevitable and 
iionourable that tlie Hindus should join the latter and work against 
the (iovernment. Dr. Besant’s amendment was rejected bv a large 
majority. 

Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon moved the resolution that the new re- 
forms were '’unsatisfactory'’ and ’'disappointing*' and it v\ as secamded 
by Mr. 1.. A. vSubbarama Iyer. Dr. Besant opined that the rcforn>s 
had broacleiU'd tlie |>ath towards self-government and therelort* tlje 
terms "unsatisfactory” and "disappointing" should be deleted from 
the resoliitiotn She added that Mr. Montagu who had fought against 
odds in getting the Bill i)assed deserved India's gratitude. 1 hougn 
supported by tlie Elaya Raja of Nilambur. Dr. Besant was stoutiv 
opposed by Messrs. K, P. Kesava Menon, N. S Ramaswamy Iyengar 
and Raiigaswamy Iyengar. Dr. Besant and her lollowers thereupon 
staged a walk-out and the original resolution was i)ass(‘d l\v an 
overwhelming and excited majority. 

Mr. P. A. Krishna Menon in a resolution demanded legislatawi 
to safeguard the interests of the tenants of Malabar. The resolution 


Nair's cliaracler was his inclepeadcnce f<^ lodge his indomitable 

spirit, the great Viswakarman had given him a tormidahle body. He is 
six feet one in liis shoes; his white pugrte gives him the added advantage of 
another foot. And he has bulk to match his heigiyt. With his tall, eiect 
body and his broad Allanlean shoulders he is fit (o bear the weight ol the 

British Empire his manly courage never stooped to meanness to 

conquer the spoils of office’ O. M. Thomas. V ruler the Knife, pp. .38-48. 
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was passed by a majority in spite of the protests of the prominent 
landlords present at the conference““- 

The Manjeri Political Conference revealed the rising tide of 
nationalism in Kerala. It was the ground on which Dr. Besant fought 
and lost her battle. She had loomed large in the political firina 
ment for a few years but her influence evidently waned. I’he days 
of patient waiting and loyal co-operation were over. Soon Malabar 
was going to be plunged into the vortex of an active movement 
inspired and led Gandhi ji. 


22. This resolution was opposed J>\ Messrs K. C’.. Sree V'eera Hiiyan Raja, 
Moopil Nair of Marinarghat, IMnya Varma Raja, wSankaran Xambudiri 
and K. T. Chaiidu .N’anibiar. They pointed out the iinproj)riety of passing 
such a controversial resolution at the eonterence at which the landlords 
were not properly represented. They argued that land was the private 
property of the landlords and so no measure would I)(‘ l(‘gal that sought 
to regulate their rights. Twenty-one landlords of Malabar present id tlie 
eonterence handed over to the President tlieir written protest against the 
consideration of the resolution. (A. K. Pillai, Kerala Past and President), 



CHAPTER 8 


DAWN OF GANDHIAN ERA 

The year 1920 murks an important phase in the liistory of the 
national movement in India. In that year there occurred a sharp 
cleavage in the Indian National Congi’ess. Dr. Annie Besant and 
her followers gradually withdrew from j>olitics. Of course she was 
wielding a great amount of influence on the mind of many a political 
leader at the time hut, as Mr. A. K. Pillai remarks, the political Con 
fcrence at Manjeri clearly indicated that Malabar cared more for a 
national organisation and tjie policy it enunciated than for an indi- 
\idual and his or her personal opinions. The Gandhian era dawned. 

It was at the Khilafat Conference held in June, 1920 that non- 
violent non-cooperation was accepted as a cardinal princi|de by the 
nationalist leaders. Gandhiji enunciated a definite |)ohcy regarding 
the new reforms, to be characterised by the jmomotion of swadest 
and Hindu-Musiim unity. The political saint with spinning wheel 
preached the new tecunique of non-violence which was to revolutionise 
llie entire movement. All this was precipitated l)y the decision of 
the Government of India on the Hunter R(*port condoning the ruthless 
action of the oflicials in the Punjab who had bee n resy)onsible for 
the Jalliaiiwalla Bagh massacre. 

The Nagpur session of the Indian National Congress held in 
l>ecember, 1920 was attended by an unusual number of delegates from 
Malabar. The goal of the Congress was declared to be the attain- 
ment of svaraj by peaceful and legitimate means. The Nagpur session 
('fTected great organisational changes in the Congress, adopted the 
principle of creation of Provinces in India on a linguistic basis and 
accepted Hindi as the national language of the country. The Princely 
States also were brought within th(‘ orbit of the activities of tlie 
Congress. These changes in the constitution and the goal of tin; 
Congress necessitated analogous organisational changes on the Malabar 
coast as well. Kerala, including Travancore, Cochin and British 
Malabar, got a recognised position in Indian political affairs. The 
old Malabar District Congn*ss Committee was now expanded into 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. Hitherto there had been 
no effective Congress work in Travancore and Cochin though severa! 
patriots in these two States had placed implicit faith in the creed 
of nationalism and joined the Malabar District Congress as mtmbeis. 

It was at this juncture in August. 1920 that Gandhiji set foot 
on the soil of Malabar for the first time. He did not then command 
the out standing eminence of Dr. Besant on the political firmament 
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but his dynamic progi'amme of non-violent n()n-c()-o])eration already 
caught the imagination of tlie intelligentsia. Gandhiji was accum 
l)aiiied by Uie great Khilafal leader, Mr. Shaukat Ali. They wanted 
to give a new orientation to the national and Khilafat inoviements ni 
Kerala. The Khilafat movement was making rapid yu'ogress at the 
time in tin? country^ especially from March, 1920 when it received 
added impetus on account of the anti-Turkish agitation started in 
England and the advance of the Allied Forces for the occupation ot 
Constantinople.^ The resentment of the Muslims in general was 
aroused, vvdiich had its natural repercussion in Malabar as well " 

Gandhiji and party arrived at Calicut on 18 August and, at a 
private conierence held at his place of residence, he called uj>ou Uie 
lawyers to suspend their practice at the Bar and wilhdra\v their 
children irv>m che Government-aided schools.* Next day he pro 
ceed to Mangalore/' During this visit, Gandhiji was able to converl 
several people to his ideology. 

1. 'n)a J() March, 1920 Ihe people ol Instunbul awoke lo liad all Govenaiieiit 
Imildiugs including the i)ost and telegraph ollices policed by tlie heavy 
delacinuentsi ol hnleiUe troops, mostly Hrilisii". (Webster, The lurKei} of 
Ataturk p. S3). 

2. There were several Khilatal meetings in Malabar. At the meeting held on 
29 June, 1920 at Kuttuparamba Mr. B. Pocker wiio presided said that 
Khilaiat was a religious issue and the 4um ol the meeting was only to place 
the Muslim view-point belore the Peace (Mnlerence. The meeting protested 
against the peace terms otTered by the Allies ami requested liieir modifica- 
tion as consistent vvilli Islamic tenets and also resolved to support the views 
of the Central Khilafat Committee as regards non-co-operation. A Khilafal 
Committee was formed consisting of Hindus and Muslims. (Madras Times 
dated 2 July, 1920. See File Nri. 306 dated 10 August, 1920, .Madras Record 
Ofiice, Madras). 

3. Conhdenlial Report, File N»>. .307, Madras Record Ollice. The report given 
to the Government was lo the effect that there was little syiupalJty with 
the uoii-co-op(Tation movement except on (he part of a few ’'fanalicai 
Mapilia youths ' Iieaded by Mr. F*. .Moideen Kiitty and ''briclles.s vakils” 
led by Messrs. K. Madhavan Nair, U. (iopala Menon and P. Achuthan. 

4. At tlic ineeeting in the evening. Mr. Shaukat Ali was presented with a purse 
conlain.ng Its 2.500. Tin- Saits (Bombay merchants) were rcvsponsible for 
the reception. 

5. There was great enthusiasm and garlands and flowers were flung about. 
Gandhiji spoke at Tellicherry and Mr, Shaukat Ali at Cannanore. According 
to the confidential report, the crowds 'Svere good-humoured. The people 
were ci rious to see what the leaders were like and treated them as a Imge 
joke, at least this was the conclusion drawn from their faces, demeanour 
and conversation”. At Cannnnore the leaders got Rs. 500. 
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I’he Govt^rnment uf India considered it prudent to adopt a 
policy of non-interference.® They thought that the resort to repres- 
sive measures under Special Emergency Laws or the immediate insti- 
tution of proceedings against the nationalist leaders und<?r ordinary 
criminal law would be inexpedient as such action would only make 
martyrs of them and gain for them a large number of adherents; the 
movemejit should not get the stimulus of prosecution. But at the 
sam(‘ Him* they were of the view that those who incited the public 
to violence or tried to seduce the troops or the polict' should be 
[irosecuted. 

Witli the formation of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee, iMr. K. INladhavan Nair came to be elected as its first Secretary. 
He wa.s then enjoying vigorous practice at the Bar which he, along 
^\ ith his political co workers, actively thought of giving up. 

On IT) February, 1921 the arrival, at Calicut, of Mr. Yakul) 
Hassan, prominent Congress leader and Khilafat worker from 
Madras, made a great ,stir, particularly among tlie Moplalis. The 
District authorities looked with suspicion upon Ms activities in 
Malabar, afraid as they were, of any sense of fraternity growing 
between the Hindus and Uic Muslims. The> were anxious to pre- 
vent llic doctrine of non-co-operation from spreading among the 
Moplahs. Mr. Yakub Hassan had not intended to violate the law in 
Malabar l)ut the authorities served him witli a notice under section 
I 14, C. P. C. Similar notices were served on Messrs. K. Madhavan 
Nair. U. Copala Menon and Moideen Koya. This was the first 
occasion when a prohibitory order was ever served on any political 
leadvr in Malabar. The Indian National Congress had not at that 
time initiated or authorised civil disobedience in any part of tlie 
country and it w ould appear that Uie leaders in Malabar too had not 
therefore intended to launch any struggle against the Government. 

Mr. Yakub Hassan decided howexTr to di.sobey the illegal law 
on his own respoasil)ility to protect individual liberty Mr. K. 
Madhavan Nair's action, in informing the Associated Press of India 
of Hu* unrortunate situation in Calicut created by the unexpected 
actioti (Vf the (h)vernment was misinterpreted by th-e District Magis- 
trate who, on lb I'ebruary issued w^arrants for the arrest of the 
leaders including Mr. Yakub Hassan. The DistricI Magistrate 
senli need tlu‘m to ,sim|)Ie im|rrisoiunent for six months. They wvre 

<*>• I). (). 4147 ( lV)Iitit'aJ). Simla, daterl 4 September, 1920. 

7. P<rl>ct peace prevailed in the town. The lawyers abstained from courts 
and children Iroin sclmots. The shops were not open. No rickshaie was 
plyintf on the road. Even the District Magistrate expected no untoward 
incident to hap[)cn ‘ and was playing hockey before tb#* trial began. The 
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not prepared to give any written undertaking not to violate the law 
in future. The news of their arrest spread like wild fire and the 
Government, anticipating trouble, prohibited public meetings within 
the Calicut Municipality and adjoining area.** 

These developments at Calicut brought Mr. C. Rajagopalacln^ri, 
General Secretary of the Congress, and Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, 
then practising at the High Court of Madras, to the town. The 
District Magistrate, Mr. Thomas, and the District Superintendent of 
Police went to them with a strong posse of Armed Reserve Police 
but withdrew on being told that they did not intend to address public 
meetings. Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon, Chairman of the Calicut 
Municipal Council, offered his resignation as a mark of ])rotest 
against the Government’s policy. 

On Mr. Rajagopalachari's advice, Mr. Kesava Menon decided 
to stop practising at the Madras Bar and assumed the ofTice of tlu 
Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee in the place 
of Mr. K. Madhavan Nair undergoing imprisonment. Mr. Menon 
plunged himself in organisational activities in Malabar and propa- 
gated the ideals of the Indian National Congress for wiiich he gave 
a strong foundation.® Many young men, students and law^yers, 
devoted their whole time to political work in dill’erent parts of 
Kerala. 


leader. s wtTe taken to the Cannanore jail where llreN n riiained for the full 
term of the senlenei* though Mr. Vakuh Hassan wus released oaruer on 
accouni of indisposition. 

8. The existing law did not permit the authorities (o apply tin prohibitory frrder 
to the whole of the Districi. 

9. I’hr residence of Mr. Madhavan Nair at (Ihalapurani , (adieut. was used as 
his oOire. 

10. Mr. Kesava Menon appear.s to have l>een (he tirst to give up legal praetice 
according to the jnandate of the famgress. Messrs. K. Madhavan Nair, 
LN Gopala Menon, K. \\ Gopula Menon, P. Achulhan and A. Karunakara 
Menon were devoting more time for political than professional work but 
the flr.st two genllcmen were looked u]>on by the authorities as ex-vakils 
even by February, 1921. Mr. K,. P. Appu Nair and Mr. K. V. BalakrLshna 
Menon gave up their higher studies to take up political work and the 
latter died subsequently in llie Central Jail, Cannanore, a martyr to the 
cause of his country, Messrs. V. U. Govindan, .S. K. Kombrobail, K. Kesavan 
Xair, M. P. Xaravana Menon, K. Kelappau Nair, M, Gopala Menon, 
M. Sankaran Xamblar, M. Narayana Menon, P. Ramunni Menon. K. G. 
Shankar, K. Nilakanlan Nambudirtpad. Thoppil Padmaiiabha Pillai, A. K. 
rillnk S. R dakrishna Pillai. K. G. Gopatakri.shnan. Chitledath Sanku Pillai, 
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rite (‘(tuntry vv^as actively drawn into the \ ortex of national 
politics.’ ‘ 

The Kerala Provincial Gongriess Committee consisted at this 
lime ol 100 mianbers, the Working Committee having their head 
quart(‘rs at (Calicut. Kerala was divided into the Congress Districts 
with their headquarters centred at Tellicherry, Calicut, Palghat, 
Cochin ajul rrivaiulriini. The Kerala Provincial Congress Coni' 
rnitte(‘ did not have any permanent President but one of the 
assembled inemhers used to preside over its meetings. A permanent 
Olhce Secretary assisted the Secretary of tlie Kerala Provincial 
Congress Comniittev who was always on tour while a Treasurer, to 
l>e annually elected, managed the finances of the Congress 
organisation. 

Separate Khilalal Committees also were organised throughout 
Kerala.'- Mr. Muhammad Abdur Rahman undertook the responsi- 
bility for Kfiilafat propaganda. Both the Congress and Khilafat 
organisations were wedded to non violence in spite of the repressive 
policy adopted lyv tin* Coveiximent and it was under heavy disabilities 
that (he enthusiastic workers spread the new message among the 
masses. 


Kui’U\ ij|;» Maliicw . K. Kuniaf. li. (ioviiKian Naiubiar. H. \’ . Surma., Muhatii* 
inatl Abdul lialimaii. T. \'. I'ballmkuny \air. K. Madha\a Menon, V. H. Kristina- 
swiuuy l\('r. M. S. Dt vcsan. t’. M. Matlmnni. Cbidambaranalh 

and .ScKliara Mrnon were sonu* ol tlu* other earlier fiatriols who marked 
Ihi' im))ress ol tle ii uidiN idualilv on the national mo\'emenl. Dthers 
w'iio sym{)a(bis{{i witii ila* ideals ol llr<- (auigress and helpt'd {he naliotial 
eaiise were M<‘ssrs. 1.. A. Subharama Iyer. P. Karunakara .Menon. Panda- 
valh Sank.ira Pillai. V A<bntba Mi*non, ( Jianfianaeherry K. Paramesvvaran 
Pillai. \ . IKonasAV amy Dr. M. 1'. Naidu. M. Sivatiiariu Pillai. 11. H. 

Muhammad Howthei-. Dr. .\. K. Merion. K. K. Kurinilla. Ikkanda Wai'i'ier 
and I.akshmidas .Matlnira Das. 

n. Non-\ i<jlenei' was delinilely aeei'ptrd as llx' eiaaal of tile (aingress. W’hen 
Mr, K. Madliava -Menon. aloii«» with .Mr. K. Palakrishiia .Menon [lieketed 
a li(juor simp a( ( alient. i(s enraf^ed owner pounal potfuls of toddy on 
(he volunteer.s n\ ho however remained eahn. The n<‘Xl day they were 
siihjeeled lo more Immilialion bill aj^ain they stood the test. On another 
oeeasion. seeinjj; Mr. K . ^^adha^ a .Mi'inui. clad in eoarsi' khadi. at (he (adieu! 
railway station, when liu‘ town was under Martial Law. a Hurojiean Ser- 
f^eanl .slapped liim on his I'ai-e and tore oil' his elolli. Such incident.s 
oidy sharpeiuHl llu* popular enthusiasm which expressed itself in a disci 
plined and non violent manner. 

12. The President and Seerelaiios of the (adicut unit w tue Messrs. Kunhikoya 
ThancaL llassan Koya Mulla and Mtdekandi Moidoin Koya respectively. 

3/3357 
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Till? first conference of the Kerala Provincial Congress Commi- 
ttee was held at Ottapalam towards the end of April, 1921 under 
the presidentship of Mr. T, Prakasam.'' It enabled the delegates 
from different parts of Kerala to meet together for the first time. 

A Tenants’ Conferenc'iN and a Khilafal (Conference also wen' 
held at the same spot, besides a Students' (Conference, held on 
26 April under the presidentship of Mr. (ieorge Joseph, ICditor ul 
the Independent. 

The Government obviously was stunned by the great popular 
enthusiasm evinced at the conference and the gron ing sense of 
fraternity between the Hindus and the Aluslims. Without any 
provocation they let loose an orgy of terrorism, ap|)arently to incite 
the masses to violent action and thereby get a chance to nip the 
nationalist movement in Malabar in tlie l)u<l. Mr. P. Haniunni 
Menon, Secretary of the Reception (Committee, Mr. iianii‘C‘d Khan, 
Secretary of Khilafat Conference and Mr. Chengalath Madhava 
Menon, volunteer, were roughly handled and dragged along tlu* 
public road by the police. Even those who stood in the \iciiiity of 
the conference pandal and the interested shop-owners in the bazaar 
were assaulted cruelly. Rut the proceedings of tin' conference »vent 
(m with characteristic dignity. J'he righteous indignation aroused 
by the police atrocities i>ermeated the entire town and tlie un- 
daunted leaders organised a huge procession along th(‘ 
important roads exhorting the people not to lose grip over tlieir 
composure and self-control. It was indeed a tribiitt* to the people 
that they remained calm, haiing already come under' the gcmtle 
influence of the creed of non-violence. 

The conference appointed the Prakasain Committee to enquire 
into the unhappy incidents^ 'i* and their i\*pon, based on direct 

13. The coulerence began on 23 April and eonliiiued lor the next lew days. 
Mr. L. A. Subbaraina Iyer was the Chairman ot the Reception Committee. 
The conference was held on a hwje held near the railway station and the 
famous Bharala river. As Mr, A. K. Pillai says, it reminded one of the 
vast concourse of people that used to gather at Tiruiia\aya in connection 
with the historic Mamankam festival. On the eve of the formal conference, 
Mr, A. K. Pillai presided over a public niceling wlicn the great scholar and 
orator, Mr. Palialh Cheriaya Kunhunni Achan, spoke on the "Present 
political situation". There was so much enthusiasm in general that a 
few persons gave demonstration of charka spinning while the ladies 
donated their gold jewellery to the Tilak Swaraj Fund after hearing ' 
the inspiring speeches at the conference. 

13a. Mr. K. P, Kesava Menon was a member of this committee. Mr. Hitch- 
cock, District Superintendent of Police, Malabar, under whose direction 
the police outrage happened, took legal action against the members of 
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evidence, was immedialely prescribed by the Government of Madras. 
I'he unjusliliable repressive policy^’ was perhaps a blessing so far 
as it made the people dissatisfied with the Governments policy, 
unified all classes on the common platform of non-violence and 
infused into them a nvw spirit. 

At the Ottapalam ("oiiference a ix‘solution was sponsored, i\, 
Iriided to regulate the relations between the landlords and the 
tenants in Malabar but it led to great difference of opinion. For 
the sake of unity the entire consideration of the issue was post- 
})oned. The conference ga\ e its full support to the decision on 
non-co-operation adopted by the Indian National Congress at Nagpur 
and requested all ]3arents not to send their children to Government - 
aided schools but only to national institutions to be newly esta- 
blished. The conference furth(T appealed to the lawyers to give 
iq) their [)iactic(‘. the merchants to boycott foreign goods, and the 
people to encourage the Ayurvedic system of medicine and to 
contribut(‘ to tlie Tilak Fund as members of the Congress. 

Curiously enough, on the same day on which the Ottajialam 
Conferc^fice was held then' met at Calicut, a conference of Conser- 
vatives and Moderates, inspired by Dr. Annie Besant wlio presided 
<)^’er it. This conference congratulated Lord Reading oti his appoint- 
ment as ^’icer()^^ welcomed the visit of the Prince of Wales to India, 
<‘xh()rted tlie people to implement the Mountagu-Chelmsford reforms 
as a step to self-government and denounced non-co-operation as a 
lnndranc(‘ to the progress of the country. A committee was formed, 
with the Zamorin and Dewan Bahadur M. Krishnan xNair as Presi- 
dents, to launcli a counter-propoganda ofl’ensive against the non- 
co operation movement. TJie supporters of the Government arranged 
similar conferences and formed similar committees in other parts 
of Malabar also to undermine tlie growing popularity of the Congress. 
It was the tragedy of Dr. Annie Besant who at one time had rallied 
th(* Indian nation that she alienated herself now from popular 
sympathies and aspirations and become, out of her own political 
convictions, a propogandist on liehalf of the Government. 


the Commilloe lor their report hut they did not defend themselves. Mr. 
Kesava Menon stated in court that he had no belief in the British sense 
of Justice and undcu'went the punishment awarded to him. 

It. Incidents similar to those -d Ottapalam happened at (Calicut and later 
at Pookkottur and Tiriiranf(adi which only served to reveal the anxiety 
and perplexity of the authorities. 

15. Other re.solutions were passed to congratulate the Zamorin for having 
oppened the Zainorin’s College to all castes and creeds and ct)ndemn the 
treatment :u’corded tt> third class passengers on the raihvay.s. 
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On 17 August 1921 Mr Yakub Hassaii and other leaders were set 
tree. They were accorded an affectionate reception at a huge public 
meeting held at the ('alicut beach. The meeting made the Congress 
Khilafat bond stronger and thereby caused furtluT bewildt rinent to 
the authorities. The tlame was lit, no ill wind could blow it out. 

The new wave ot (landhian ideology and patriotic iervour swept 
over tlie Princely States of Cochin and Travancore also. 

In the State of Cochin which constituted a separate divisi(rti 
under the Congress organisation. theiT broke out a riot at I richur 
in 1921 apparently on account of the Dewan. Mr. \\ \’i jayaraghava 
chart's lack of tact, following which public meetings were prohibited 
in the State for one year. All political propaganda ]nactically ceased. 
It was legally improper, except during a period of Martial law, to 
subject a whole Province or District to |)r(>inl)itorv order that would 
stifle political criticism. Howewer Messers. M. Narayana Menon. 
K. Wlayudha Menon and K. Kcsavan Kartha continued their political 
work in defiance of the Government. .\s early as April-May 1918, 
the All Kerala Nair Conference had met at Ayirur. which was presi 
ded over by Dewan Bahadur A. Govinda Pillai and addressed by 
.Messrs. Paliath Cheria Kunhunni .\chan and K. Ramakrishua Das. 
Mr- Aclian's vspeech on national education con\ey(‘d to the large 
gathering the new message of the Congress. Both the speakers, 
along with Mr. Kottur Gopala Pillai^"' Editor of the Kausthiibhain 
toured the length and breadth of Travanctire propagating nationalist 
ideals. In 1921 at the time of the Ahmedabad session of the Con- 
gress Mr. A. K. Pillai^'^a arrived in India from England, responding to 


10. he underlouk the nujnagi incnt ot I he Kerahi Kcsdi i published 

fioin Ernakulani. 

iGa, Mr. A. K. Pillai was horn in a well-lo-do laiiiily at Palakkal, near 
Thevalakkara, Quilon District on 10 April. ISh.'h In those days of cuii" 
s<‘rvntism, his father maintained, for the h(‘nelit of the local villagers, a sch(>ol 
at which avarna students, in parlieular, inihided the rudiments of Astio- 
logy and Ayurveda which were taught as (xlensiotj subjects. After a 

chequered scholastic career he became a graduate of the I'niversity of 

.Madra.s. Even as a student he had beeen rendering unotlicial service to 
the IIonn‘ Rule League which was acknowledged by Mrs. Besant. He n(‘xl 
pursued the study of law at the Inner Temple, l.ondon. and at Gandhi ji’s 
call, as notfal above, came back to Ii;(lia and jdunged himself into tin* 
nationalist movement. Though l.ala Lajpal Hai f)ressed liiui to join the 
Tilak School of Politics he rather chose Tra\ancf)r(* as the area of his 
activity where, as an original member of tin* Kerala Provincial Gongress 
Commitlee. he formed not less than seventy local committees in the cours<* 
of 1021. He did pioneering work in bringing the Princely State of 
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the call of (iandhiji and without completinf» his studies in Law at 
the Inner Temple. Under instructions from Gandhiji he also took 
up political work in Travancore. He had participated, as we noted 
(^arlier, in the Ottapalam Conference, along with other delegates from 
rravancore, like Messrs. K. Ramakrishna Das. K. G. Sankar, 
M. Mathunni and G. Raman Menou. Under the new set up, Mr. 
Ihllai became the* Secretary of the Travancore District Congress 
Committee. Mr. N. S. Nair, Managing Fiditor of Malaifsia Malaijali 
also resigned his lucrative job in Malaya, came back to Travancore 
and propagated Congress ideals in the country, particularly in 
Karunagapally Taluk. The Congress workers formed se>eral com- 
mittevs in South d’ravancore. 

In 1 ravancore there was sixty-four Congress Committees spread 
o\tr 11 k‘ s(‘veral Taluks^’ wiiicli carried on \igorous political propa- 
ganda. A few ardent volunteers devoted their entire time to cons- 
tructi\ e work and tliey weie fortunate to secure co-operation from 
a nunihcr ol public-spirited young men. Teachers in schf»ols und(‘r 

'I ravidK ore inlo Hk- I r.-niu* work ol tlic Indiiiii National (.ouf^rt ss. applying 
his tah'nl as wt li ;ts palriinoii} . AlU*r rourting arrrsl at }li(‘ lime of Ihe 
\’aikoin Salliyagraha. lie {•ontimiecl. on n;leas(\ liis fight against, autocracy. 
11(' Was si'lcctccl ;is a itu*nilH*r of the cuil^iral delegation under Di‘. M. A. 
Ansari snil hy Iha Indian National Congress with fraternal greelings to 
China in 1927. In lh2U he visited Kngland and the leading countries in 
lAiroja', He represented the London I5ran< 1 j oi the Indian National Con- 
gr»'^s at Ihe Cologne (ionlerenca' i)f the League against hnperialisiii. .Vs an 
ollieial representative of thf‘ Indian States Peoples' .Association he placed 
llu' vi»'W's ol Indi.ans before the British puhlie wlum the Butler Committee 
was elaiiiiing puhli( allention. He was in constant touch Mr. M.N.Hoy. He 
w av called to the liar hy the Inner Temple. London, in IIKIO. He rv turned 
to India lull of enthusiasm but was disappointed at tin* liirn of events 
ending in the Gandhi lrwin Pact. H(‘ next set up legal practice in Burma 
where he took ke<'n inlenrst in Labour problems. A progre.ssive ropuhlL 
ran. lu> demanded a radical re\ision of the constitution of the Indian 
National (amgress so that it miglil really become a powerful antidmperialist 
organisation. He expired on 5 October. 1949. 

Trivandniin, Qiiilon and Kottayam were the three divisions in Travancore 
in each of which Congress hatl the divisional headquarters. In the first 
two c(‘ntres eonstnietive work went on actively. The Kottayam division 
howcvi'r sprang into jiolitieal activity more or less only on the starling of 
the abstention Tno\ein<‘nL Messrs. P. K. Kunju, David Mahapillai. Mathunni. 
C. Kesavan, \'. Aebutha Menon, Jacob, Maminen Kannanlfiiiam and 
Y. Kamaswamv lyi'r were a.ssoidnled willi the Congress in the early days 
in Tr;ivancore. Mr. George Joseph, editor of the South Imiidti Mail and 
Mrs. .losepli look uj) the cause of the Congn'ss at Madurai. 
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the Ramakrishna Mission like Mr. Madhuranayagam Pillai and 
Mr. N. 8. Paiidalai sowed the seeds of nationalism in their spheres 
of activity. The Sivarat founded in 1921 was being edited by Mr. 
A.K, Pillai and did a great service in disseminating the ideals of the 
Indian National Congress among the masses. The ^ isit of the Prince 
of Wales to India was the occasion for an etVective hartal through- 
out the Stat^*, observed under instructions from the All-India Con- 
gress Committee; much enthusiasm was evinced in Trivandrum. 
Quilon and Alleppey where the shops remained closed. Mr. A. K- 
Ihllai, along with Mr. Padmanabha Pillai, was consequently arrested 
and sentenced to one year's imprisonment but they were released 
later under orders from the High Court of IVavancore. Though 
subsequently at the Nagpur session of the Congress the Princely 
States had been exempted from active political work including the 
boycott of courts, I>egislaturos and educational institutions, the 
workers in Travancore continued to be active. 

The Students’ Club was a body organised in l’ri\'andruni in 
f’ebruarv 1921: this body passed a’^ resolution protesting against 
the aspersion cast on it by the Dewan Mr. Raghaviah.^’^ But the 
resolution was subsequently withdrawn on an assurance given by 
Prof. C. Chandrasekharan that the Dewan had not meant any- 
thing discourteous.^'' According to the rules of the 'Students’ Club' 
it could take proper action against any individual or institution 
that had done injustice to any of its members. Tlie members of the 
Club arranged a non-co-operation demonstration, influenced, as 
they were, by the Gandhiaii doctrines. "This type of feeling" 
wrote Mr. C. B. Cunningham, Commissioner of l^olice, "is manifes- 
ting itself at other f)laces among the students but it is not, I Uiink, 
likely to develop to extremes an(i is important mainly from the point 
of view of college and school authorities. The Alleppey Mohamadan 
hoys are reported to have been instructed by their parents to return 
their 'Peace Medals' but it does not appear that the medals have yet 
becm returned". 

On 22 Februar}% 1921 a non-co-operation procession consisting 
of the members of the Students' Club was organised without any pre- 
vious notice and a meeting held on the Parade Ground in TYivandrum 
at which Mr- K. G. Shankar, a student, characterised the arrest of 


18. Letter from A. Sankunni Warner to the Dewan, date<I II February, 1921. 

19. He had become the Dewan of Travancore in July, 1920. 

20. From T. K. Narayana Pillai to the Dewan of Travancore. dated 20 
February, 1921. 

21. From C. B. Cunningham to the Chief .Secretary. N. Bajararn Rao, dated 
25 February 1921, 
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Mr. Yakub Hassan as a hiRh-handed invasion ol* clcmpiitary rights. 
"'In the flghV\ he said, '"arms are not our weapons but lum-co-opera- 
tion. Why should Travancore be backward when the rest of India 
was moving onward 

It would appear that Mr. A. K. Pillai opened a Congress oHice at 
riievally in Quilon town in partnership with Mr. K. (i Shankar for 
propagaiKia in favour of non-co-operation." Mr. Ragha\iah was 
afraid that the movement would accentuate sectarian dilTerences in 
tile State and w^anted the ofticials t4) take steps to prevent the same in 
Central and North Travancore. It was the political consciousness 
generated at this time that found expn^ssion in the students’ strike 
at Trivandrum later in the same year. 

Thus 'rravaiicore and Cochin came under the inllmnce of the 
(iandhian doctrines and began to march with the timevs. No part of 
India could isolate itself from an all-pervading and integrated struggle 
against imperialism 


22. From T. R. VaiclyonaUia Iyer to the D. S. P. dated 24-2-1921. 

23, Confidential letter from Dewan Raghaviah to Pitt, dated 22 April, 1921. 
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FLAMES OF FUR\' 

Tht^ political atmosphere was quite peaceful in Malabar when the 
leaders of Calicut were released from jail in August, 19‘Jl. but South 
Malabar was soon destined to be engulfed in a huge conllagration that 
broke the harmony of social relationship lor some time and compelled 
several families to leave their beloved homes in search of [x^rsonal 
safety. 


The conilagrati<m was the Moplah rising of 1921. The Mojdahs 
of Malabar were educationally backward, riie bulk of the commu- 
nity formed petty traders and cultivators in the remote hilly tracts 
of Ernad and Valluvanad Taluks. The orcuj)ation of Malal)ar by 
Hyder Ab and Tippu and the forced conversion that eusue<l swelled 
their uuniber and strengtliened their solidarity. Prompted b> agra- 
rian dis:*(;ntent and poverty, religious fervour and their oAvn innate 
martial spirit, they had violated law and order on se\eral occasions 
in the nfaeteenth century. Though the Tenants Improvement Art, 
1887, (sui»erseded by Act 1 of 1900) did much to save tl)e tenants from 
ruinous eviction, I'anaticism continued to be whetted by illiteracy. 
J he repressive policy adopted by the Government produced a com- 
munal se ise of responsibility and the enlightened elements of the 
commurity began to range themselves on the side of law and order. 
1'he opening up of tlie fanatical zone, including Ernad and \’alliivanad, 
by the construction of roads, the judicious distribution of the v>n]ice 
lorce and the stationing of troops at Malappuram gave some' immunitv 
to the region from violent outbreaks. The Moplah Outrages Act 
enacted ly the Government in 1854 was another weapon hy which 
their insurgent proclivities were sought to be repressed. 

The Indian National Congress had extended moral support to tlie 
Khilafat Movement. Congress-Khilafat organisations started active 
work in Malabar. Mr. K. M. Maulavi Saheb played no mean role 
ill such organisational work in the Taluks of Ernad, Falluvanad ao-d 
Calicut and some areas in the Ponnani Taluk. The Khilafat Con- 
ference at Kundotti in November, 1920 and the Congress Khilafat 
Conference at Calicut held in January. 1921 constituted important 
landmarks in the progress of the movement. 

It is not possible to analyse clearly the causes of the outbreak of 
1921. There is a view that it was due to reasons other than political, 
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ljut the Khilalai movement^ evidently formed its background. The 
immediate cause seems to iiave had both religious and economic com- 
plexion. After the cessation of the (irst World War, the 3*oimg 
Afu.slirns. train(‘d in the art of warfare, were discharged from the 
army, (^alight in the jaws of unemployment and poverty, the> led 
a precarious life while a rise in prices aggravated their misery. The 
call ol tile Khilafat. coupled with the police atrocities, under Mr. 
i Iitchcock s dir(‘ction. perpetrated on some Muslim youths at the time 
of the ()tta|)alam (^inference, excited them and the spark blazed 
lorth into a terrible conllagration. Idle (ioverninent vas anxious 
that the Khilalat Movement should not rouse the passions of the 
Mojilahs. dTu‘ (a)llecl(jr of Malabar passed an order prohibiting 
Kliilafat meetings in Krnad and t'alluvanad d'aluks where they formed 
the majority of the pojiiilation. Messrs. 1-. Gopala Menun, K. Madhavan 
Nair, K. M. Maulavi Saheb and Variyamkunnath Kunhahamad Haji 
wer(* served with noliec's to that elfect in February, 1921, for, already 
an agitation liad be en launched foi the rejieal of the Moplah Outrages 
.Act d'hv holding of many meetings, in this way, was prevented. 
Ibis ban under Section 144 made the Moplaiis more defiant. 

Mr. K. Matlluuan Nair has enumerated' several particular 
iii-stanees in wliich the sentiments of the Moplahs had bteen wounded 
by the Goxernment; the attempt of the police to arrest some Khilafat 
volunteers at 4 hirurangadi and their persecution of several innocent 
Moplah famili't‘S in the locality, the police assault on those who wore 
’Gandhi Gaps’ at dliiriirangadi and on the members of the Khilafat 
Gommittee at Malajipuram; the undignified behaviour of the police 
towards tin* Kunhi ThangaL a respected religious head of Malap« 
puram; tlieir dishonouring of the Khilafat Hag at Tliirurangadi and 
jirosecution of (lie Khilafat workers at l^onnani and Thirur; and their 
attemj)ted anx'st of Mr. t’alakke t’eettil Muhammad, Secretary of the 
l*ookkottur Khilafat Gommittee, for his alleged theft of a gun belong- 
ing to the sixth Haja of Nilambur. 

1. Mrs. lifsnnl rclcis lo llu* ''ghastly mistTv*’ anti tin* "heaii-brrakiiig'' wrelch- 

cduess'* caused by I lie Moplah out break \\ hieh she ascribes directly "lo 
the violent aiul uiiscrupulous attacks on the (ioverninent made by llie Xon- 
('.o aiperalors and the Kliilala’ists and tlie slati'inenls scattered broadcast, pee 
dieting Itu' sjiecdy disappearance ol Hritisb rule and the establishnient of 
Indian rule, and IliC' estalilisliineni ol Swaraj, as firoclaiiued by lb<‘ O. 

and Khilalat Haj as niiderslood by tbc‘ .Moplahs from Die declaration of 
the Kliibd alists." She adds Ibat the harangues in Ihe Mosques spread the 
kbilalatist message evirywliere and Ibal the Moplahs "saw the N. C. O, 

preacliers apiiealing lor help to Iheir religious leaders " and were 

"tighliiig lor what they consider as religion, and in a manner they consider 
as religious". 

2. See his evidence t(‘ndered before the Special Court formed to try rebels. 

3/3357 



According to Mr. Gayatri Vallabha Iyer , the Kliilalat Moxement 
had little to do with the riots which were motivated by ])overtv and 
the bad treatment that the xMoplahs used to receive at the hands of the 
landlords.^ The insult to which the Thangals or religions leaders and 
respectable Moplahs as at Kalpakancherry were subjvcted by tlie 
police infuriated tliem all the more. The i)olice used lo raid every 
Khilafat Committee office and suppress every Khihdat activity in 
Ernad. They also encouraged a section of the Moplahs to tight against 
the Khilafat movement. Thus au anti-Khilafat meeting was held at 
Poimani on 24 July, 1921, on the same day on which a Ivhil-ilat met 1- 
ing had been arranged there. Only thiough tact a scutlle was avoided. 
Mr. .Ali Musaliar, a native of Nellikutha, who had a laigi uiHnl)or ol 
followers, exhorted the Moplahs to save their religions sentiments 
even by using force. The psychological background w;rs thus madtj 
ready for the rebellion by general dissatisfaction and dtspaii . 

According to Mr. C. A. Innes. the Khilafat XOiniiiec r (an j>s with 
prescribed uniform was being formed in dilferent paits ol Ernau, 
particularly at Thirurangadi, as early as February, 1921. At (bdicut 
itself, troops had to be called out and force used on 1 t'i>ruarv when 
a large crowd of Moplahs had assembled w the sea-shoi r in \ iolation 
of Section 144 Cr. P. C. Mr. Ali Musaliar was preacliing at ['hirurangadi 
that the Moplahs should help Gandhiji and A\\ brothers, that Govern- 
ment offices should be done away with and that the Amir of 
Afghanistan would render all iielf) in overthrowing tlie ihitish rule. 
The priests kept themselves in close touch with the d( \ ( lopments of 
the Khilafat agitation throughout India. A Khilafat meeting was 
held at Thirurangadi in July, 1921. There was rumblifigs of trouble 
at the end of the same month when the Nilainbiir palace as broken 
into; on the search, by the police, of Mr. \'atakke ^’eett:i Muhammad’s 
house the next day, a crowd of 2.000 Moplahs gathered at Pookkottur, 
six miles from Malappurain. ’ The police managed to disperse them 

a. He was Chairman ol the Heception ('oniiuittre oi llic Sccoml Ke rala Proviie 
cial Conference held at Palghat in 

4. According to Mr. Iyer, all the troubles in the nineteenth eenluiy were due 
to the unhappy landlord-lenanl relationship. .Mr. l.ogaii. Collector of 
Malabar, had opined that there would he occasional risiiif^ ;ls I(>nc» as Tie 
fanatical Moplalrs remained poor and inedy. hi lhl9 the llidayalhul Muslim 
Sabha had presented a memorandum lo Lord Willingdon, (iovernor of 
Madras during his visit to Manjeri, detailing the griexanca s of llie Moplahs 
but no action appears to have been taken. 

5. "The Khilafat Raj is established there (Malabar); on August 1, 1921 sharp 
lo the date first announced by Mr. Gandhi for the l>eginning of Swaraj and 
the vanishing of the British rule, a Police inspector \%as surroiindered by 
Moplahs, revolting against that rule. From that date onwards, thousands 
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tactfully, hill witlulrcw without being able to arrest him. The 
Moplabs n solved nev^r to yield to the police. Early la August there 
was .sf)mc disturbauce in Thanur. 

The (iu\eniment decided to nip the trouble in the bud by a sur-^ 
]}rise raid on rtururangadi where they expectinl to arrest nearly 
twtnity-four ^loplah leadiu's. A modified form of Martial Law was 
yn'oclainu (}. Ih August Mr. Thomas, District Magistrate and 

Mr. liitrlH"<u k . District Superintendent of Police, with a large contin 
gent of police, proceedial from Calicut under co\er of darkness with- 
out giving scent to the Moplahs. They entered the Khilafat Office, 
seized the i^- ords and s('arched the local Mosque. The rumour of 
desecration c)! Die lamous Mambram Mosque brought an angry, 
cliallenging < is>\\ d hut they wm* drivvn back ivith difficulty.’' 
Moplahs trom ranur, Firur and Kottakkal began to converge on 
'fhirurangadi. i'iring look jilace and Mr. Rowley and Lt. Johnstone 
were cut do'Wi by tlic frenzied crowd. Reinforcements sent from 
Malappurarn w ere rendered inetTctive by the rebels. '"As if at a pre- 
arranged signal, the railway lines were torn up, telegraph wires cut. 
stations att;H'k('d and attempts madc^ to destroy bridges. Next day 
the ('olumn \\ ith great difficulty madi' its way back to Calicut by 
the railway and met with rebel activity upto within six miles of 
Calicut'k' 

Mr. riiomas. Mr. Hitchcock and the police party liad evidently 
g(me hack Calicut encountering several difficulties on the way. 
They law and order into the hands of the rebels. Perhaps they 
were al)Solulcly helpless in the circumstances Jieyond their control. 
The mol) set fire to the Taluk Office, police statiim and other Govern- 
rnc‘nt buddings at Tirurangadi. For one week tlie whole area of 
Tirurangadi and Mahqipuram was ruled by the rebels and the writ 
of the Ih'itLsh Government did not run there. The entire District 
was, foi- some lime, cut off I'rom communication with the world out- 
ride. Km'o at th(* Calicut headquarters the situation remained abnor- 
mal. At riiirnrangadi .Mr. Ali Musaliar assumed the title of 'King'. 

of the l’orJ>ifUirn war-knives were seerelly made and hidden away, and on 
AugusI 20, lh(' rebellion broke mil. Khilafat flags were hoisted on Police 
Slations .Old ( t()\ o nment onices”. New India, dated 20 Nf^vemlx'r, 

0. According (o the evidence later giNen before tlu* Special Court by Mr. Arnii 
Salle!), Deputy Superinh ndent of lh>hee. In' was in the party headed by the 
Dislricl Ma;4i.slral(', llie Deputy Inspector-Ginieral and the District Superin- 
tendent ol Police, Mr. Hitchcock. Ih' deposed tlial when they knew that a 
party of Moplahs was coming from Pookkotlur to attack them, they fth(‘ 
poli(‘e fiarlv) m.arelied forward lo meet them. The reliefs were drivim 
away 

7 See Account by Innc.s 



The Khilafat kingdom appeared to have been estahli'^hed. TliC 
general disorder soon enveloped Ernad and Vallmanad Taluks 
entirely and Ponnani Taluk partially. Siibsequentlv Messrs. K. Ik 
Kesava Menon, K. Madhavan Nair, Muhammad Ahdur llaliman Saln h 
and E. Moidu Moulavi reached Tirurangadi with the District Colh'o 
tor's |)ermission to pacify the people and to advise* them against 
giving a violent twist to the developments. 

Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon now t(M)k pains to s(‘e that the distin 
bailees did not spivad in other areas; on account of tin* Proclamatimi 
of Martial Law there was little freedom of movement in Kmad raluk. 
Mr. Menon sent Mr. (iopala Menon.'^^ then a studwt actively inte- 
rested in Congress work, with a letti‘r to Mr. rii<»mas. District 
Magistrate for })ermission to enter the Ernad Taluk. Mr. 'Fhomas 
ascribed the troubles to tlie Congress but yet consvuited !o Mr. Menon's 
tour in Ernad* Accordingly on 2b August Mi‘. K P, Kesava Menon 
started w ith twenty four fcdlowers.'^ They \\ (‘re r(‘rel\ ed at Maml)rain 
l)y several men led by Mr. Lava Kuttv SabebC Khilafat worker and 
now Minister under Mr. AH Musaliar.^' and escorted to 1'irurangadi 
by a force, numbering more tlian hundn‘d. All. Kesava Menon advised 
.Air. Ali Alusaliar tliat it would be better for the reheis to surrendvo* 
so that Tirurangadi and th(‘ local population might lie savv‘d from 
further military action. But Mr Kunhalavi Sahel),' ‘ commanding 
Air. Musaliar's forces, w’as against such surr(‘n(ler. and th(‘ latter also 
was reluctant to act against his wishes. 

Air. Ali Alusaliar had proclaimed that no Hindu should hv mole- 
sted and no projierty loot(*d in areas within his Jurisdiction. On 

7;i. C1 ;h 1 in coarsr Khadi jind wearing; a (iandhi tap. tu* nnd Iht* Collector in 

liis camp in defianre of an irritated British military ollieial an act which 
very lew would .have danat to do in ttiose days ot exciteuH'iit . Ih* also 
carried a letter from the (Congress leaders in Malabar to (iandliiji. camping 
at Coimbatore, at a time wii(*n either parly nas ftrexented from contacting 
I lie other. 

8. The party included >tessrs. K. V. (iopala Menon, U. Gojiala Menon, 
Komhrabail, M. Gopala Menc^n. Ponmatath Moideen Koya, Muhammad 
Alidiir Rahman. K. .Madhava Menon, T. V. Chathu KuHy Xair. Madliu 
ravanam Govinda Kunip and ol tiers. (S»*c Kfizhlnja Kahmi by Mr. K. 2 
Kesava Menon). 

9. Mr. Lava Kutty Saheh .seems to have committed suicide later. 

10. Mr. Alenoii records that Mr. Musaliar must havt* been about sixty-five 
years of age at the time. He was fair and o( medium height, clad in 
white dress reaching upto the fe(‘t. 

11. Mr, Kunhalavi Saheb died later in a elash witti the militray forces iK'ar 
TanDamangalam (See Ka:hinjn Kniam). 
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:i() August tlu‘ police and the military forci^s reached Thirurangadi 
as tlie leader and his men were entrenched within the K)cal Mosque. 
Mring started on tin* next day. A party of rebels dashed out with 
daggers and swords under the leadership of Mr. Kumhalavi Saheb 
and after killing a few escaped into the jungles to the North. Those 
inside tin* Mosciiie. after a further struggle, gave it no. hoisted the 
w hite* Hag and surrenderc'd- Mr- Ali Musaliar, was captured and 
taken t(» Thirur.'’ 

1'h(* rt bvls were very acti\e at Pookkottur and Melmuri where 
they seized all aviiilal>le guns. Led by Mr. .\bdul Haji they marched 
lo Nilainbur attacking, on the way. the police station at Edavanna. 
riuy had their own grudge against the Raja's family at Nilambur in 
regard to the action taken against Mr. Vaciakke Veettil Muhammad: 
most r)!' tin'll! were disgruntled tenants loo. The members of the 
Raja’s family. ]!(jwc\(‘r, escaped. As Mr. A. K. Pillai comments, the 
anarchy was not so much due to the rebels as due to the Govemmt'iit 
s(r\ants and j)olice oHieers w^ho had practically abandoned their 
posts of duty. 

The n'hels' operations in .August w'cre directed against the 
Pritrsh (io\(‘nimeut and the anti-Khilafat parties. Little had they 
(ioin* to convert or to })ersecute the Hindus. Their attack on the 
Nilamliur palace', their looting of the Nambuthiri Rank at Manjeri 
and the cancellation of all debts due to the latter reveale:! an attitude 
of hostility more to the capitalist-landlords than to tlie Hindus. 

So far the rebels had no definite desire except to attack the 
Lovernnu'nt oHices or plunder the pro]yerty of the landlords. They 
wanted only economic satisfaction, apart from tlie ])sychoIogical 
satisfaction of wieaking vengeance on the Government. It was at 
this stage that Mr. Variyamkunnath Kuahahamad Hajid' a relative 
of Mr. Ali Musaliar. assumed their leadership. He checked the 
\ agarics of tlu* rebels and gave strict orders against anv kind (d‘ 
ja'i'seculion or plunder. On 24 August, he made an announcement 
cU Manjeri that no harm wanild be done to the Hindus.^* He tried 
and punished liis follow'^irs >vho violated his orders, 

12. He was later shol lo death. 

i:>. "Wearing a fez caj). khilafat uniform and badge, and with sword in band” 
says ]\Ir. K. Gopalan, "he styled himself the Raja of the Hindu.s, Emir 
of the Muslim.s and Colonel of the Khilafat army and became virtually 
the king of Krnad and Valluvanad’yCKern/o. Pant and Present, page 28). 

14. The Rriti.sh Ciovernm(‘nl charged Mr. M. P. Narayana Mcnon of Angadip- 
puram for liaving. been present at the time of his declaration and for 
having, in a speech, incited the people td wage w-ar against the Emperor 
and Rrilisb rule in other parts of Malabar as well. Mr. Menon denv.'d 
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A severer form of Martial Law was no\v declarcjci, a movable 
column sent from Bangalore and a military officer apj^oiiited, to be 
assisted by a special civil officer. The relief of Malappuram that 
had been cut ofT was an absolute necessity. A military force 
luarclied from Calicut which, on the first day, could cover only a 
distance oi eighteen miles upto Kundotti on aecDunt id’ the havoc 
already ATought by the rebels. They reached Pookkotlur wdiich, 
with its hills and forests, had provided a good hiding ])Iace for the 
reliels. The l)attle of Pookkotlur was fought on August. Pn- 

seen, the I'ebels fired on the troop.s from the ^'arious sides of the 
hills but later changed their tactics* Rille fire was changed into 
hand-to-hand fighting between the detachment .and the rebels 
numbering nearly one thousand. Armed with sjx'ars. swords and 
daggers, the Moplahs fought with peculiar fren/y and nearly three 
hundred of them were cut off*. The ivlieving column could, with 
a few casualties, finally make way to Malappuram, which they 
reached on -8 August, H. .\r. S. Conins had already arrived on thi‘ 
(•‘)ast on 25 August and did much to restore tranquillity at a tinn* 
when the garrison and the police had Ixam depleted for tlie relief 
operations at Malappuram. 

Military posts were established at X’andur and {\mdikkad but 
the etTorts of the troops to get into contact with the rebels wen^ 
in vain. J'he Moplahs no longer stood forth to fight to death hut 
they broke themselves into disorganised groups ambushing convoys 
and causing unexpected casualties among those who were suspected 
of helping tin* troops. Their total number was approximah'lv 
lO.QOO. 

Sheer despair drove the Moplahs to mad ad\enture. The ikksI 
tion of the Hindus in the inland regions w^as nK)st embarrassing for 
they had to pass no information to the troops, unfamiliar with the 
topogray)hy of the land, about the hiding places and movements of 
the rebels lest they should be arrested or otherwise* persecuted for 
their pro-Khilafat proclivities. The rebels therefore became bitterly 
liostile to the Hindus and the leaders like Mr. Ku?diahamad Haji 

the charge later before the Special Court that tried him. Several citizeas 
submitted a memorial to the Ciovernmeiit denying the charge. He was 
sentenced to fourteen years’ rigorous iniprisonineiU. He was a:; 
ardent Congress worker, noted for hi.s frankne.s.s. In .spile of agitation 
all over India for !n.s release, the Government of Madras remained 
obdurate. They offered to release him on condition that he wa:>uld not 
participate in politics but he gave no such undertaking, coucious of his 
innocence. After twelve y(4<u*s of incarceration h(‘ was finally released 
When Sir K. V. Reddy became Law Mend)er to the Government of 
Madras. 
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lost what little control llicy had over them. I'hus happened the 
tragic transformation of an economic struggle into a communal 
trouble under the urge of short-sighted fanaticism. Hereafter there 
was an orgy of dacoities, lairning of li([uor-shops, blocking of roads, 
destruction of Inidges and culverts, persecution and forced conver- 
sion of the Hindus e ven wliile the troops had started Iheir mopping- 
iip operations. The Moplali ex-soldiers found it easy to indulge in 
acts of sabotage. In tla^ course of the rebellion the Moplahs were 
about to loot the Government I'reasui*} in Pminani l)ut Mr. K. 
Kelappan Nair who, at tliat lime, was doing Congress fwopaganda 
in the Taluk, boldly faced the insurgents and told them tliey could 
advance only over liis dead body. The Treasury was sa\ed. Ihe 
(io\'ernmeiit Treasuries at Manjeri and I\'rinta]inann:i were looted 
on 21 and 22 September, police records destroyed. nrisoiK rs in jails 
l(‘l olf, and a large nuni])er of guns seized By tin* middle of 
October the activities of the rek'cls l)ee:nne \igorons ni Arikode 
area- 1')u‘y raided loc'al \illago.s and indulged in looting. I’he in- 
land j)art of Calicut, from Manje ri to Pnthuj)y.)adi, sulTercd most 
from savag(‘rv. The Malal)ar S])ecial Police and Fraser’s and 
Charsley's Comi)anies dealt with the r(‘b(‘I.s in this rc^gion. It was 
''decided to bring ad(htional troops into the area, of a tvpe accus- 
tomed to jungle lighting and the d/70 Burma Rilles and 2;8th 
Gurkhas accompanied by a Wireless Section, a Com|)aii> of Sappers, 
half the 20th Draught Mule Corps and other transport details 
arrivc'd in the iniddlt* ol OctobeF’d’ A special police force also \sas 
raised. 

ddie i-ebels sustained a crushing blow at Mt lmuri on 25 October, 
riie less desi)erat(‘ elements offered to surrend(‘r themsches. dhe 
GrovernmentAs olfer to o^'erlook offences against Ciovernmenl pro- 
perty commilted prior to 2() August, 1921 on condition of surrender 
and assistance in the arrest of wanti*d criminals in certain areas did 
iiot at first meet with positive response. The Gurkha force camping 
at Pandikkad as surremnded in November by about two thousand 
men of ]\Ir. Chembrasseri Seethy Kuya Thungal, under cover of dark- 
ness. Then also a hand-to hand fighting took place in whicJi about 
two hundred rebels lost their lives. At Konnara, a village in Eniacl, 
the Moplah rebels fired, on one night, on the military force resting 
in the local jungle. Here also theix? was serious loss on either side. 

As a r(‘sull of the military drive across the eoiintry from 11 to 25 
November, 1921 Uie moral of the rebels was gradually broketi. Their 
supplies were cut off. Mr. Seethy Koya ThangaP"^ and others \^ere 


.15. See Account by Innes. 

16 . He was later shot to deatli at Mnlappurarn. 



captured. Mr. V. Kunhahamad Haji*' escaped Ironi i\\v troops on 
Pandalur Hills but surrendered at Veettikunnu on Clioladi Hill on 
T) January 1922. By 25 February, 1922 Martial Law was witbdrawii. 
I'be troops were gradually removed while the Special Malabar I'olicc' 
continued to occupy the strategic posts in the rebellious area. I'lie.s 
ultimately became a perinanwt force, their strength l)eing lived at 
(UK). 

"The active pail’* says Innes "played by the Mappillah wonnai 
especially in the early stages by inciting both men ami l)oys descn c es 
notice. Two aiv known to iiave been shot in actual lighting and 157 
were known to have taken part in definite otTenees 

The storm at last blew over. After the cessation of operations 
a Special Tribunal of three judges was costituted,’ ' f<»llo\v(^d b> tbroc' 
courts of Special Judges and nine Special Magistrates. 

Altogether, it was a futile rebellion tliat only wrougiit ha'oc, 
with no corresponding advantage. ' It was iHimarily confined only 
to two Taluks in South Malabar. ‘ The region to the North of Lalieiit 
was i)ractically free from trouble. Tlu^ rebellion was eliaracterisi‘d 
both by pitched battles fouglit at Fookkottur, 'rhiriirangadi, Pandalur 
and otlier places and guerilla operations and ambush. In tlie course 
of the convulsions, several ofljcial records were destruyeci. Man> 
])t*rsons were butchered or Hayed or burnt alive, many subjected to 
shameful indignities. Several families were rtndered iionuJes.s. 
the economic life was paralysed. 


17. His lollo>v{‘r.s laid t*arli<'r imirdemd h .Mophili llciKl lion>Uil>le .d 

and Khan Bahadur Chckkulti Saheh, retired Inspeetor of Police at 
Anakkayani. Mr. Kunhahainad flaji was shot (o death on ‘JO January, 
J922. 

18. See Innes’ Account. 

19. As the number of pri.soners increased special cages were constructed at 
selected places to accommodate them. Tlie total number of reported 
murders was 468, of decoities 5941 and of eases of arson, 552. 520 temples 
had been destroyed and in Ernad Taluk alone there were 900 cases of 
forced conversion. A special jail was opened at Alipuram near Bellary. 
Many of the convicted persons were sent to Hie Aiubmians to languish 
in jails for several years. Many were executed. 

20. idea of the fiercene.s.s of the campaign can he Ljuaged by the heavy 
cauiaUies-45 killed and 126 wounded amonj» the troops and over 5000 
killed among the Moplahs”. Kanji Dwarakadas, India's Fight for Freedom, 
pp. 179-80. 

21. It affected Tirurangadi, Pookkollur, Kaiikavu, Pandalur, Malappurain, 
Manjeri, Perintalmanna, Pandikkad, and Tirur mainly. 
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It was indeed diflicult to look after nearly 20,000 refugees from 
the affected areas who, leaving their homes behind them, clustered 
at Calicut and Trichur. Their distress was beyoiid imagination. 
A Central Relief Committee was soon formed to rehabilitate them. 
Houses had to be rebuilt, food and clothing given. Normal com- 
munications had to be restored. Mr. P. Ramunni Metion collected 
iunds at Bombay for ixdief work while on the initiative of Mr. A. K. 
Pillai, the All-India Congress Committe contributed a* big sum for 
the same purpose. Gandhiji took sympathetic interest and appealed 
to tlie generous elements in the country to help Malabar with ade- 
(juate provisions of food and clothing. Mr. K. Madhavan Nair and 
Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon were supervising the relief operations at 
Calicut while Mr. Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad^- was in charge 
of (he relief centre at Irichur. Altogether lliere seem to have been 
nearly twenty-two relief camps. 

Political work in Malabar suffered. As long as Martial Law was 
in force the nationalist workers, Gandhiji not excepted, \h prohibi- 
ted entry into the regions covered by it. However, as noted earlier, 
a party of Congressmen including Mr. K. P- Kesa\a Menon and Mr. 
K, Madhavan Nair visited the trouble spots and tried to stem the tide 
of rebellion but their elforts did not produce fruit as much as desired 
No ordinary Congressmen jiractically dared to violate the prohibitory 
order regarding entry into the trouble s])ots. Of course on Mr. 
Muhammad Abdur Rahman’s initiative, Mr. Madhavan Nair and 
Mr* M. P. Narayana Menon had requested the rebel leaders at 
Puokkottur to accept the creed of non-violence and court arrest; they 
might have done so but unfortunately the police raid on the bhiru- 
rangadi Mosque excited them violently; and the Congress leaders 
returned disappointed. Yet they used all the intluence they could 
command among the Moplahs to avoid untoward developments, espe- 
cially at Manjeri. It was a misfortune, comments Mr. A K. Pillai, 
that Hindus in Malabar did not have amcmg them an individual of the 
calibre of Mr. Ganesh Sankar Vidyarthi"‘ If the rebellion had an 

22. He was the Editor of the Lokanianya. He was charged with sedition 
against the BriUsh Government and sentenced, later in 1923, to six months* 
imprisonment along with Mr. Sebastian. 

23. When the Indian National Congress met in session at Karachi in 1931, there 
occurred an unfortunate communal riot in Kanpur. The town was obser 
ving a hartal in connection with the execution of Sardar Bhagat Singh 
and his tw^o comrades when the riot broke out. Mr Ganesh Shankar 
Vidyarthi was killed by a *Trenzied mob" of persons whom he was trying 
to help. *Tn the pride of his youth he willingly offered his life for the 
cMoe be loved and served” as Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru tTin..rfvs, *'aMd 
(teltflt hands struck him down and deprived Cawnpore and the province of 

8/SS57 
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economic goal, a definite programme and proper leadership it might 
have caused revolutionary changes in society, without degenerating 
into a futile and destructive convulsion beneliting nobody. It weakenoti 
the peaceful Khilafat movement and arrested th»‘ nation's march to il^ 
ultimate political goal. The injury done to social harmony took time 
to heah'h It was a lesson for th(“ future that the path of non-violence 
was not strewn with roses. 

The gulf between the foreign Goveniraent and Indians got wider 
Everybody admitted that the inliuman treatment meted out to the 
Moplah prisoners culminating in the wagon tragedy did credit to no 
civilised Government. 

The Indian National Congress, at its session held at .\hamedal>ad 
in 1921 passed a resolution to the ell'ert that the rebellion was the 
lesult of neither the Khilalat Movement nor the Non-Co-opera 
tion Movemait and that there would have been no perpetration of 
atrocities if the creed of non-violcjice had firmly taken root in the soil. 
If Gandhiji and Congress workers had been permitted by the autho- 
•■ities to visit the disturbed areas tliey miglit have been able to restore 
per e, harmony and the Rule of Law. 


the brightest oJ their jewels" ( Autobioijraphy, p. TIk- iiidian 

National Congres.s noted ’'with pride that a prominent worker of the first 
lank was found sacrilieing liis precious life in the adempt to rescue those 
ia danger and restore peace and sanity in the midst of strife and insanity”. 
< History of the Indian Saliomd Cunyress, y’ol. 1. p. 157-581. 

«’l. "It was this tragic outbreak that did more than anything to wreck the 
facade of Hindu-MusHin Unity which Gandhiji's adoption of the Mmlim 
cause had for the time ercated”. Kanji Dwarakadns. India’s Fiylil For 
Freedom, 1913-19.37. p, 179. 

96. While the Moplah prisoners numbering ninety were being taken to the 
Bellary Jail, about sixty-four of them died of asphyxiation in a elosed 
wagon in the train l)etw'een Olavakkot and Podanur stations. Tlu' sad 
ragedy occurred on 10 Nosaonber. 1921, 
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SPIRIT OF YOUTH 

A laitii vchit <»! the convulsions in Malabar was heard iii distant 
rrivaiulruin during the same year, 1921. Some unhappy incidents, 
involving students, occurred there Fhe demand of the students cen- 
tred round the specific issue of enhancement of fees and one should 
nol exaggerate the political importance of their upsurge. A^et to some 
extent the event made the people of Travai\core think in terms of the 
ideal of responsinle government in the State It served to bring to 
the surface llu* undercurrents of conllict Letweeri the Government and 
the people. The students however paid dearly during the process 
of the struggle. 

Superficialiv the incid(‘nts may ap|)ear to have been a series o! 
isolate(i and la^vless acts on the part ol iindiscij)lined students, little, 
connected with the main stream of freedom struggle in India- But 
a caix^ful examination of the documents establishes the fact that the 
agitation of the studc^ils was to some extent influenced by contempo- 
I ary developments in other parts of India. Gandhi ji had embarked on 
his historic campaign of 'swaraj in one year’' and his discourses, 
coupled with the fiery speeches of Ali Hrothers, had whetted the 
nationalist spirit of the youth. South Malabar was in turmoil at 
the time. The air was thick with feelings of hostility to British 
imperialism. It is no wonder that the young students flew into a 
sudden paroxysm of excitement. The enhancement of school fees in 
Travancore wa^ therefore* more an occasion than a cause for the 
students’ strike. It was an explosion of deep-lying, simmering dis- 
satisfaction. Tile speeches made by the students and the pamphleli 
issued by them during their agitation amply indicate that at U*ast 
some of tiiem possessed a political awarene.^s and cherished a senti- 
ment against Bntish imperialism and ils representative, the Dewan 
who. they felt, ^vas subjecting their parents and guardians to acute 
financial stress by enliancing the fees. The students revealed a tendency 
to sympathise with political agitations, calculated to embarrass the 
Government. Mr. B. Nanu Pillai, Distri(‘t Superintendent of Police 
reported that though ''the students’ strike was outwardly under the 
pretext of the recent increase of school f( cs. (»n a confidential enc|uir>' 
I learn that the agitation is the r(*sult of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement”.^ 


1. Nanu Pillai’s letter dated 25 August 1921. 
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Early in 1919 there had been a strike of the students of the Higher 
Grade English School at Trivandrum. It appeared strange for Tndian 
students are far too law-abiding to stril.e without very strong pro- 
vocation"'.^ In 1919-20 there was an nundent at Trivandnun vvliich 
appeared to embitter the relations Del ween the students ano the 
police. This also was a matter for surprise because as Mr. Pitt, the 
Commissioner of Police, wrote: ''It has been stated in one Journal 
that the police and students are enemies Itu world over, but in my 
experience this is not the case in Southern India".^ 

The Government of Travancore iiad foiuul that the expenditure 
on account of tlie Education Department was rapidly going up. Mr. 
M. Krishnan Nair, Dewan, appointed a committee ''to devise measures 
which, without adding substantially to the existing grants from the 
State revenue will set free funds for cducafioiial developmenl". The 
committee reported that the levy of a small fe(‘ in respect of Primary 
Schools would give relief to the Government and enable them to set 
apart more funds for the extension of education and that it v> ould 
be feasible to increase the fees in Vernacular Middle Schools for 
boys.^‘ They added that all schools. High and Middle, other than 
six Englisli High Schools, might be hanutd over to private agencies.' 
The idea of transferring the English High Schools to the private 
sector w^as embarrassing to the Headmastois who met in cr)nference 
and recommended the enhancement of schools fees. 

Subsequently n larger conference was held under the prt'sident- 
ship of the Dew^an. Prominent olTicials and non-otricials attended it. 
They too recommended the eihancement t)f fees. The Government 
resolved to increase the fees in Vernacular Schools where English was 


2. Letter from L. C. Hodgson Director <>t Public Instrucliou. Travancore. 
to the Chief Secretary, 2 February, 1919. (No. 70l/Edn/1919) . 

3. Then* was a meeting in Tambanur Hall to congratulate the Dewan on the 
passing of Regulation 1 of 1095 (1919-20). Some students who wanted to 
enter the Hall to protest against the proposed resolution were badly handled. 
The students were smarting under this disgrace. (Pitt’s letter to the Chief 
Secretary) . 

4. Letter from Pitt to the Chief Secretary R. O. C. Nt). 1005/Genl/192l dated 
13 October, 1921. 

5. The expenditure was Rs. 25.83 lakhs in 1919 and Rsl 29.90 lakhs in 1920; it 
was estimated at Rs. 32.21 lakhs in 1921 though the actuals were expected 
to exceed the figure. 

C. The committee was of the view that an Education Cess might be imposed 
and an Income Tax levied to raise the required amount. 

7. Proceedings: Order dated 17 September, 1921, 
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proposed to bt compulsorily taught by fifty j)er cent and tiu‘ fees 
in the preparatory class and the uppci classes in English Schools, 
bv half a rupee each per mensem the girls being made to pay half 
fees. The new scheme was to be put into effect from 17th August, 1921. 
The fees thus were enhanced in the middle of the year, which action 
was considered by many persons to be improper- 

The enhanc(‘rnent of foes \vas the h(n’ald ( f a storm, it aroused 
the passions of die .students, lliey decided to have a trial oi‘ strength 
with the authorities by resorting to strike. On 25 August, 1921 the 
excited students (*f High Schools in Trivandrum unfortunately took 
the law into their <nvn hands aiifl indulged .n some ugly acts before 
they held a met ting at the Police Parade (iroiind. The police under 
instructions from the District Magistrate, did not interfered Mr. 
Changanacherry K. Parameswarau Pillai who i)resided over the 
meeting was of the view that the students' grievances might b».‘ 
embodied in a memorial to be presenied lt> the Goverruaont in a 
constitutional manner and he added that 'it is unfair to resort to 
agitation io alteiupt to set at naught cor:stituted authority’'.'* The 
meeting was addressed by Mr. C Krishnan Nair. a student, (who in 
his later flays was destined to play an important role in Delhi poli- 
tics) as well as by Mr. A. P. Nair whose declamations were chara- 
cterised by vehemence. The latter attributed the unpopular measure 
to those elenieids in the services who always did things to tlie 
disadvantage of ilu* country. The mecling adopted a resolution view- 
ing "'with sorrow’ the decision of Government to enhance fees in 
schools” and requesting them that ”iii view of the present unsatis- 
factory econoiiiic condition of the peoph^ they may^ he pleased to 
reconsider their order”. 

The incident of 25 August was as disconcerting to the popular 
leaders as it was embarrassing to the Government. It appeared to 
assume a larger proportion than expected by the auUiorities. On 
the suggestion of a deputation who waited on the Chief Secretary, 
the schools were closed for the time being but the agitation con- 
tinued unabated.’"^ 

8. The Director of Public Instruction was of the view that if the police 
authorities had firmly handled the situation, the strike could have been 
nipped in the bud, (H. O. C. 1005/1 (ien. oi 21 dated 13-10-1921). It 
was also impossible to collect a large number of poticeipen as most of 
them WH*re not kept in barracks. 

9. Report of the District Superintendent of Police, Trivandrum dated 25 August 

1921. 

10. The deputation consisted of Messrs. P. K, Kesava Pillai, V. S. Subrahmania 
Iyer, M. K. Narayana Pillai, E. Subraraania Iyer, K. C. Eapen, G. Parame 
swaran Pillai. K. Paul and Padmanahha Kukiliya. 
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Public opinion was exercised over the eiilianceinent of fees in 
the middle of the aciidcmic year. A i)ul)lic meeting was held in 
every village or town in the State iu condemn the Go\enuneiirs 
action. The meetings at Neyyattinkara and Quilon >vere [)reside(l 
over by Mr, N. K. Padinanablia Pillai and Mr. P. Karuiiakara Menon 
respectively At Quilon a committee was coiistiluttMC ’ to take suita- 
able measures if thv tiovinnrnent wtmld not relent. Meetings were 
field in Punaiur. Kuniialhur, AJwaye. P*uavur, (.havara, Kottayam. 
Allcppey. Mavelikkara, Kayamkulain and a ninnl)er of other places 
in the Slates. On 2 Septeuihrr tlie citizens of Tri\andrum met in 
th(‘ Tambanur Hall and r(‘])eated their re<|U(\sl to tlu^ ('iov(‘rnnient 
to cancel the new orden*. 

'Fhe .Managers of Pri\a(<‘ Schools ttinught tinit t!ie n<‘\x nuaisure 
would be a source additional iiiconic to them and .Mip|)orted tiu* 
Government. SonK‘ of them eondiieted \elienieat propaganda 
against the strike to the eflVct that it was deliberatelv launched 
to force tlu‘ hands of tlie (u)\ eminent to abandon the scheme of 
separation (»f Devaswoin managenitmt from the Land Revenue 
Department, wliich would have conferred civil equality on Chris- 
tians. Muslims and t//havas. Thus *01 unfortunate rominiinal twist 
w'as atternpl(*d to Ije given to thv issue* In some int< i*ested sections, 
1’he police* was aware of tlu dangers of such an intc-rprvtatitui.’' 

(In 2 vSi‘j)tember the (hnernmenl issued a pnns e«»mnuHh(|ue. 
taking serious notice of the strike, warning against any breach ot 
discipline or act of lawlessness and intimidation and exhorting tho 
parents to give protier guidance to their wards. 

On 3 September a meeting was held at Sankumukliam beach, 
Trivandrum, and on the* basis of a decision then taken, thv studentf^ 
a[)proached the Fort premises on the next day to represent tlieir 
grievances directly to the Maiiaraja. But to their disapi^ointment, 
they found an arra\ of the army, cavalry and polict?. They were 
dispersed but a delegation was permitted to wait on the Dewan. 
The student leader of the deputation. Mr. 'i\ N. Kunhiraman Nair 
explained to the Dewan the iiUght of several poor families who 
could little afford to pay the enhanced fee. The Dewan |)romised 
to place the students' grievances before the Maharaja. Four days 
lat(*r the students presented a memorial to the Maharaja. 

The legal opinion tendered to the Government was to the effect 
that the increased levy was anjustifiable.' Lhe fee levied was for 

11. Us members vver<‘ Messrs. N. Padniaiiabha Pilhii. M. R. Madhjwa Warrier, 

P, Kariinakara Menon and K. N. Janrirdaiiun Pillai. 

12, Pin’s report on M vSeptember 1921. 

J3. Head Sirkar Vakil, Mr. Ananda Rao's letter dated 13 September 1921. 
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Uie school year and not for a month or a term; once a student 
joined an institution the as[reement between the parties was com- 
])lete and so the rate of the fee cciuld not he changed 
without the consent of either party. 'Hie (fovernment, already 
embarrassed, accepted this view of the Law Ofliccr and postponed 
the levy to the beginning of the next aeadeinic year. 

The lirst phas(‘ oi the episo<le ended here. 

The s(‘Cond phase ol the agitation started with the drastic 
measure of rustication taken against Mr. T. N. Kimhiraman Nair 
and others by tlie authorities of the educational institutions in 
1’rivandrum* The students again resorted to strike to get the dis- 
missed students re-adiniltetl Kvidently they were elated the 

success already achieved. 

Mr. Pitt, wiio had been at Alwaye watching the situation in 
South Malabar and (^(jciiin State and taking stejis to prevent the 
Moplah rebels rt treating before the British troops into 
I’ravancore. was recalled to rrivandruin. Anticipating trouble, the 
(iovernment adopted precautionary measures. Dispositions were 
made with a view to keep strong bodies of police r^iady at conve- 
nient centres. 

An unfortunate tragedy was enacted on 21 September in the 
Maharaja’s College' compound at Trivandrum. On that day a com- 
bination of the police, the Body Guanl and tJie ca\alrv made a 
charge (vii the students simultaneously from all sides. 

Mr. Pitt had given instructions that no police forci' should be 
used anywhere in the town without a written requisition from the 
authorities of the Education Department. All motor transport, 
likely to be requisitioned by the (loiice, had been sent out of the town 
by their owners wiiu were afraid that they might be damaged if 
trouble arose. Mr. Pitt who rode on horse-back was stoned at the 
gate of St. Josei>h's High School whereupon ' I loosened the thong 
of a hunting whij) 1 w^as carrying and made my horse jilimge by 
digging him with my spurs and holding him with the reins. At the 
same time 1 cracked the whip and then swung the loose, thong round 
the tail end of the boys as they retreated’'.'' Apparently none was 
injured. After this adventure Mr. Pitt went to the Vanchiyur High 
School wherefrom he proceeded to '*see if the College was all right* . 
He charged a crowd that had gathered in the ])r«niises of the 
Maharaja’s College and after a subsequent interview with the Dewan, 
came back to the same scene. 


14. PIU*s report 13 October I02L 
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Meanwhile more people gathered in the College compound. Posse 
alter i>osse of police, troops and cavalry were posted at strategic 
points. The Principal, Mr. Stepht^nson, reciuesletl Mr. Pitt to clear 
the comj)ound. A detachment of the Bod> Guard anhed at the 
nortfiern gate, a few headed by Mr. Ihtt proceeding to the south 
ern gate under hea\y pressure. The police* also joined tliem. The 
stiidenits and others were sitting on the grass in (he shade of the jack 
tree in the lawn to the ’east of the Tennis Court \\hen the troopers 
came in. The excited students were hemmed in. Stones were hiir 
led at the police. The troopers ''lost all self-control."' ’ In the 
stampede that followed the charge by the police and the Body Guard, 
none could descril)e what exactly happened. Bushing and running, 
beating by baton, bruised limbs, yelling and shouthig alone can 
describe the scene. 

The chase and assault might iia\e continued onl> for ten 
minutes. Then the police and the ca^alry retired tJiough a detach- 
ment of the Nair Brigade continued at the sccuie till tin* evening. 

riiis incident was coiulenined by ecerv section of the press, 
inside and outside the State. The Swarai characterisefl it as the 
"Military invasion of the Koval (a)liege * and made trenchant criti- 
cism of the callousness of the aiithoritits. A wave of protests and 
a chain of incidents followed the tragedy. A certain section of the 
vernacular press appeared to keep the agitation going. 

On 27 February, 1U22 ,Mr. Kagliaviali, Dewan addressed'’ the 
eighteenth sessirm of the Sri xMulam Popular Asseml)iy when he 
defended tlie Government’s policy. If the Governnnail were wrong 
in accepting the recommemlation of an unr(‘presentative and non- 
responsible committee to enhance the fees, he said, the people could 
have convinced the Government through constitutional channels of 
their error instead of permitting the boys to cham|)ion their own 
cause in a militant manner, molesting the law-abiding citizens.'^ 
No Government could allow such lawlessness” he added,”and tlic 
rioters had to be dispersed by force which in the present instance 
however was only em[)lo>ed by way of self defence”. Of course 

15. Dijitrict MagistiMto, .Narayanan Paiidalaii* letter tu Ihe Chiel Secretary 22 
December 1921, 

16. Proceedings of the 18th session of Sri Mulain Popular Assembly. 

17. The Dewan’s contention was that no rioter was seriously injured; the 
death of a boy, after a month ^^as due to typhoid fever and not injuries 
sustained by him; even inember.s of C.olleg** stalT, reported to have been 
injured, had abstained from giving evidence; the solitary complaint lodgad 
by a student before the First Clas.s Magistrate, Trivandrum, was throws oMl 
on the ground that the assembly was an unlawful one. 
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the (KAcriiment was not <]oi»\ini4 tJn posisii)ilitA oi iiidi\iduai 

ses but they w<*rt, certainly against th<' appoininit‘nt (d* a coinmitttM* 

of enquiry/*" 

The Members of tiit Sri Mulalii Popular Ass<inl)ly presented a 
joint petition for the institution of a comnnttee of enquiry. Th<^ 
barrage' of interpellations bv Members like Missers K. V. Hainan 
fMllai, M. K Madha^a M airiei and 1 Kumara Pillui ofil\ served to 
stilTen the l>( wanss attitude. FIk' feeling ‘d the people u er(‘ 
enibilUTed cUid for several <iays there Here instances id mariiiand- 
ling of policemen at convenient corners b\ unknown men. 

It no pur[>ose now to attemi>t t<» tj> the responsibility 

for the unfortunate incidents or to apportion blame, l>ecaust‘ a compltw 
situation defies a simjde e\i)lanation, Fbe fss< ntial goodness in 
humaj) naturi' had expr»\ssed itself wlien Mr. Pitt wlio was stoned 
earlier and tin students who were Ix^aten l>laek aiul blue* linallv parted 
as friends |)rior to tb< lorniePs interview with tlu* Dew an Hut for 
Mr. Pitt's immediate presence! in tin* f'a>lleg(' premises and Ins earb»'r 
adventures with tin* young boys the un)ia})[>\ events might not liave' 
liaiipened. It is quite po.ssible that bad elements in society would 
have mixed Uieraselves up with tin* stud<*nts, w ith tlu ir connivance or 
otherwise, though we attempt at no generalisation. It was a case of 
th<‘ impetuosity of the youth and the disturbed <*motional balance of 
tile [xdics/ clasiiing with each other. riu‘ District Magistrate, present 
at the scene, did not oriI<‘r tiu' ciiargi* but was ratiu'r negidiating w ith 
the stiubuits.* stated that the reports regarding t4ie bayoiictuig 

and lancing of the d(‘f enceless boys wen:' totally false A calm atti 
lude and a cool bead eimld have, with a touch ol sympathy and 
imagination, (‘asily won t>ver the impressionabh' youtii and weaned 
them from thr uiub'sirablv t lemenls. On the whole the (’ol)ege cam 
pus presented seem of misdirect<*d <‘nergy. 

f8. sScvcral mreliugv svtTt luKl dvruanding tlu* apjiwiiitiiu nt of :t com 

mittcc of enquin. (Ja 2a September :« meeting, luld at the Trivandrutu 
hrm h ;in<i prcsi«lfd m'cr l>\ Mr .\. N;ir.iv .u);* rc.'>ol\*‘<l to ercpie^l 

iTOvcrnnient to appoint a coininiitec of ciuiuiry ron'>i5ting of officials and u 
rnidority r>f di eted noii oflirials I he citizen's euufeienre on 28 Sejitcmbet 
at Karainanai appealed to the (fovt rninenl to fordv» be- students, consider 
iiig their age and inexpct ictuu Then \\vi\ hundreds ui similar i*\soIutions 
coming from all parts ot the State IXen a inciiumal submitted to Ibe 
\faharaja on 8 \ovenibv r 192!. b\ tlv* p'shtiral k advrv t ;,jled to i coke any 
sympathetic rcimponsr 

19. See recounts, given by the following e\ e-w itnesscs ; 

Messrs, A. Narayana Pillai. N. Padmanabha Pilhii. *High t.ourl Vakilsi; 
M. N. Pillai, (Medical PraetitioiUT) ; N. Raman Fhllai, i Editor, of the Cimc/y); 
K, G. .Tacob. (VakilPv and K, Vrlu Pillai, (Editor l^haraia Kcsari). 


?/9S!>7 
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Many til those Involved in the unhappy incidents were adoles* 
cents- Possibly they did not clierisb deep political convictions 
or understand the full unplicutions of responsible government. It 
might be that a few of the agitators were mere political opportunists 
who would have been satisfied with the fishes and loaves of oflice. 
Vet the students strike is not without any positive result. The 
-Stubborn attitude of the Dewan was an eye-opener to the political 
thinkers and workers of Travancore. If there had been a responsible 
Executive in the State, they felt, an impartial enquiry might have 
been conducted in deference to public opinion. Behind the rebellious 
students stood the disgruntled parents and guardians, many of them 
poor, watching the situation and worrying about the enhanced fees. 
They began to dream of an Executive, resonsive to public opinion and 
responsible to popular representatives. In this sense, the year 1921 
was a new tumiiig-point in the political aspirations of the people of 
Travancore. It stood betweeti two worlds. It awakened the slugg- 
ish mind from the torpor of feudalism and political slavery. The 
incidents of the year were fruitful in rallying public opinion, awaken- 
ing political consciousness and urging the youth towards political 
action. They were the birth-i)angs of a new political order. They 
revealed a discernible shift in political opinions irrespective of caste 
or creed, as incrcasinglv expressed through the press, the platform 
and the Popular .Assembly. Of course the students’ strike was just 
an incident, unfortunate though it was. in the gradual process of 
evolution towards constitutionalism. Popular energy, though at the 
time canalised into the specific issue of fee enhancement, soon began 
to flow outward into new fields, over wider extensions. 



CHAPTER 11 

MRS. SAROJINI NAIDU IN MALABAR 


It had been originally proposed to hold the second Kerala Provin- 
cial Conference at Tellicherry where, however, it could not be 
organised The conference finally took place at Palghat on 6 May 
1923 under the presidentship of Mrs. Sarojini Naidu. It met at a 
critical time, for in the wake of the Moplah rebellion, tiiere had 
unfortunately broken out Hindu-Muslim riots in the Punjab and 
Intenial division had appeared in the Congress ranks on the issue 
of Council entry. A responsible task faced the Congressmen who had 
to chalk out the future programme of political action in the light of 
the unhappy experiences of the past. 

Mr K. P. Gayatri Vallabha Iyer, Chairman of the Reception 
Committee, referred to the acute problem of tenant-landlord relation- 
ship in Malabar that had been responsible for a number of disorders 
in the past, including the unfortunate Moplah rebellion.^ 

Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, with her sweet voice, helped to soothe the 
ruflfled nerves of the people of Malabar. She pointed out the fact 
that, having been indirectly responsible for the disorders in the 
Punjab, it was the duty of Malabar to send her the message of peace 
as well; she had therefore come to Malabar not to give but receiv^e 
a message. Kerala, bred up in the tradition of religious and racial 
tolerance, should concentrate all the more on social unity. It was the 
duty of the sons of the soil, Moplalis and Hindus, to uproot the weed 
of mutual distrust, sow the seed of unity and reap the harvest of 
freedom. 

The aged mother of Ali brothers, present at the conference, 
pointed out in an inspiring speech that the attainment of svmraj, 
India's birth-right, was impossible without Hindu-Muslim unity 


I. According to Mr. Logan, safe! Mr. Iyer, sevtYal English judges had decided 
cases in favour of landlords and granted them rights, misinterpreting law 
and custom in Malabar. Both landlords and tenants had organised them- 
selves and contested elections against each other. Leaders like Messrs. 
M. Rrishnan Nalr, Sadasiva Bhat, K. P. Raman Menon and Vengayil 
Runhiraman Nayanar, a powerful w^riter and landlord, had done much to 
create n proper atmosphere for n solution of the complex problem in all 
Its details 
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Ihc l^jlitical CcHiirmu;*' was supphHmntcd by a Literary 
uraier thi^ presidentship <»! \lr K \I. JhuiiKkar, Kdilor *4 
du* SuHirajya and also eharacterised b> an inter-easle nr cosmopolitan 
dinner in which Mrs. Sarojini Naidn, Mr ( Kajagopalachari and 
Mr. Dt'waias tiafulhi f)artici[>aL?<l. Tht l.itiaary Lonicrencv eiopha- 
sisrd till* inifxirlance of Malayalaai language and literature while the 
inter-easlt- ilituH r ct rtainlv e<mstiiuted a landmark in Uu^ nioxernent 
lor tiu abolition <>1 untouchability in Malabar. 

St‘veral resolutions were passed at the ( onlerence. one of thein 
calling upon the Hindu and the Muslim communities to develop mutual 
""harnioiiioiis relationship. The Palghat ( <>nfen*n<'e was the first tr> 
he held after tin* Moplah ref>ellion It had ni(\s.sag(‘ of peara- to con^ 
v(‘\ . of comnvunal aniit\ . 

It w^s ai)()ul tiiis time that the 1 lag Salyagraha was started at 
.\ag|)ur where Mr .M. M. Govinda Kunip from Galicut, Mr. Pcmnara (L 
Sridhar Mr. K. Kumar and others from Iravancore served as volun- 
teers, 1he Salyagraha was prompted b\ the promulgation of section 
I II on I -May 192^1 to prevent a procession carrying tl\e tricolour (lag 
and going in the direction of the civil lines of the city Volunteers 
from several |)r()vinces gathered at Nagpur in responsr* to the call i»f tlu 
All-India Gongress (Committee. \ new sense of national nnilv throh-^ 
bed in every hc^art 

As is w'ell knowm. tiiere had heen keen opposition at this time to 
Gouncil entry, on the part <4 a section in the Gongress. In Malabar ton 
a split between the two wings w as in evidence. At its mc<‘tin^ held on 

2. The conference appreciated Gandhi ji .s S4 rvice to the natioUt condemned thr 
\iolence that expressed itseU during tlu* f>eriod of the Moplah relKllion, 
congratulated the Khilafat Conference for having condemnod the forced 
conversions; cxprcsstHl sorrow al Ihc untimely dernr^; of Mr. 
K. \y Balakristina Menon at the Cauriarion jail and of Mr. Rarnnswaimy 
Iver. SrsTClarv r»f the Palghat District TongTcss and also al Ihc wagon 
(r.jgrdv; appoinicci a comniittee of Cv< nn fiihcrs including Mrs. Sarojini 
N.iidu. I)r. Syed Mahmud and Mr. K. Madliavau Nair to eiKpiire into the 
causf-s and inciejenis of the Moplah relxdlion: deHcindcd tlic nholitUKi of 
itnloucliability , congraliilatetl Kf uial Pa.sha on his achieve nx fits In Turke; ; 
supported the decision regarding the boycott ol kegislalurc taken by llic 
Congress at the Gaya session: and made certain idealistic suggestions for 
solving the landlord-tenant problem. The tenancy legisl.ation ofTectod sub 
sequenilv o\V(‘s much lo the sincere effort.s made )iy Mcs.srs. P. Ramuxnii 
Menon. K. Vladhavan .Vair. K. P. Homan Menon C Sahkari\n NaJr, 
Kunhirama Ty»diyar and M M Kunbirama Menon. 
ft. Mh Sridhar .scTitenced in '.;iTr months' I'ruprisoTiiment bul released after 

;> mouth 



2a Ma\ at B<inil>av tiia AiMndia Congress ( uiniaitU o decided tliat 
in view of the existing political conditions tiie no-changers should not 
conduct any propaganda tt) j>opularise tladi n lews as against those ol 
the Swarajist Parlv domading Ci»uncii enlr\ I'his decision was also 
endorse<l by tin* Kerala lho\ incial (Congress Commitlet' that suhsecfnen' 
tly met at 'rricimr. i.aler at Deliii it was resolved to pf rrnit r,ongr»‘ss“ 
men to enter I egislature in casethev desire d to do so. 

Mr C., 1C Das and l^andit Motilal Nehru IkhI hetii in iavour ol 
Council entrv wliile (iandhiji and .Mr. C. Bajagopaiacliari were against 
il. There was a meeting r»l the local ('ongres.s ComriHite<‘ at Kottayani 
in Travancore nucha the prcssidenlslup of Mr. K S Ithattatiri When a 
majoritv of thfise present expressed tlieinselvos againsi (a)imrii r nlrv 
Mr. A. K- Pillai who was a pro-changei resigned Ids Si*cretarvshir» of 
the Travancorc District Congress Committee and Mr (ddtt( (lath Sanku 
Ihllai elected as the new .Secretarv 

As regards tin Kerala Provincial Congress ( ommittec* .Messrs. 
K P. Kesava Menon and I Copala Mt*noti w t ie luo-chaugers vMule 
Mr. K. Kelappan Nair was a nd-changer \t the Kakinada session of 
tile Congress, the leaders from Bengal siit)po! t( d Council i nii \ on 
wdiicli a favourable resolution came to he f>assed. The Dellni rf solu- 
tion was thus ratified at Kakinada 


At tiie Belgaiim si's.sion ol' the Joriinn National Congreves in 1924 an agrer 
mont in dilVoroiKa- was rcaeheU between the Sw.u (iandiriji. Tie 
former agreed to the 'sfiirining Iranciiise” while (landliiji agreed to their 
work in Council Both Mr A K. Pillai and Mr. George Joseph parterl coin 
puny from the Gnudhinn camp An uncompromising NoM’.hanger, Mr., George 
Joseph r»ovv retnrne<t to the Bar lifter resigning hi.s membership of the 
Indian Natiomd 4:on{7resc H#* was tindei ttie influonce <»f Mr. 
C Rajagopalaebarl 



CHAPTER P/ 


VAIKOM SATYAGRAHA 

At tli€ Congress session in Kakinada a resolution had been passed 
on the initiative of Mr. T* K, Madhavan to take proper steps for the era 
dication of untouchability in the country Messrs. K. Kelappan Nair, 
T. K Madha\ an, W Sankaran Nambudiripad and K. Velayudha Menon 
were specially authorised by the Kerala Provincial Congress Commit- 
tee to tackle the problem in Kerala as an urgent issue Mr. Kunju 
Panicker, a nominated member of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly in 
Travancon had already submitted a representation at its sixteenth 
session referring to the social evil of theendal or distance pollution 
and the necessity to eradicate it. The war against social disabilities 
and inequalities was being waged by the enlightened saint, Sri 
Narayaria Guru Svvaniikal and leaders like Mr. N. Kuinaran Asan and 
Mr. t. K Madhavan. 

Ever since the days of the Ezhava Memorial, the E!zhavas in 
Travancore had been striving hard for their social elevation. They 
constituted a large body in Shertallai Taluk when^ they i^rganised the 
Ezhava Young Men's Service Cnion with fifteen branch unions 
in diflererit villages. On 12 December 1919. riearlv 5000 Ezhavas 
held a meeting at Kanichikulangara near Mararikulam under the 
Presidentship of Mr. C. V- Kunjuraman, then Editor of the Kausthu- 
bliom. Their ultimate objective was to secure admission into the 
State temples and level up all differences in Hindu society.^ 

In accordance with their programme already chalked out, Messrs. 
K. P. Kesava Menon, A. K. Pillai, K. Kelappan Nair and Kurur 
Milakantan Nam[)iJ(liripad, undertook a propaganda tour in several 
places in IVavancon*. Everywhere they addressed public gather- 
ings JUid were welcomt'd with enthusiasm. It was proposed to form 
an Anti-L’ntouchabilit> Committee in every village for intensive 
propaganda at all levels and teach the Harijans tlu* rudiments of 


1. l.ettc r Troni G. Vel'iv iwlh.ni Piik'u to C. H. Cunningh.im, Cornini.s.si(>ra*r of 
Police, dated 19 12*1920; English Records, Trivandrum. 

2 ’l'h( party visite<i Quiion, rrivandruui, Xagercoil, KoUavam, .Viloppev, 

Kayamkulani and Changariachery, apart from other place.s like Sasthane 
kolta, Balararaapuram, Mavelikiira, Padmanahhapuram, Timvalla and 
Chengannur. During the propaganda tour. Mr. K. Kelappan Nair thought 
it would he belter to drop his caste name *Nair' permanentlv Therefore 
hereafter w< may rtfer to him as Mr. K Kelappan 




educatiofi and faealt|i\ living At a meeting held at the ulFice of th€^ 
Swarat at Quilon on 16 February, 1924 it was further resolved to 
work fur temple entry for the Harijans and f<»r their free<l«ni of 
movement on all public roads. 

In the course of their itinerary, the party nn 2H February, 1924 
reached Vaikom, a small village in Travancore cdustcred round a 
temple, set in the midst of four square walls along the cmter sides 
of which run the temple roads used for processions and other cere- 
monies The low castes could not use the temple roads and they 
were to stop even on the paths leading to them before the\ reached 
the pollution distance. According to reports tlje roads is question 
were open to non-Hindus and it was certainly an anomaly and a 
negation of civic liberty that the auarnas like Ezliavas were denied 
acceSvS to them.* It was decided therefore that if tlu' contemplated 
negotiations with the local savarnas and the Devasworn authorities 
should prove to be fruitless, a grant procession including avarnas 
should be taken along the roads on ‘U) March. 1921. Fhe leaders 
realised that Satvagraha was tla^ only possible course to bt^ adopted 
for the remo\al of th(‘ gross social injustice. 

I'lius was inaugurated the great Satyagraha that \va.s to pul 
V'aikom on the map of struggle for social liberty. \ aikom |>roclai- 
med the evil of unapproachability in Travancore to the rest of India 
The news of the impending Satyagraha greatly stirred the |)^M>ple 
as it was a novel method f)f action so far not resorted to in wSouth 

India. 

I he temple authorities ;md tin: auvarna leaders remained stilt in 
their attitude. The local Congress (’ominittee appealed to the (lovern- 
ment of Travancore for necessary action but the latte r ap]>arenti\ 

S The Ezhavas an<l thf Puluvas could ma approat h the higher castei* nearer 
than sixteen t»M t and s» \ ml y > fo-l lespactivrly In view t>f the possi 
hility that the approach ul the Piilayas niigltf not be noticed by the higher 
caste.^, they had to proclaim their approacli by loud shouts frequently made. 
It would appear that Mi. K M Panikkar had suggested to Mr. T K. 
Maiihavan (hat only through Satxagraha could public altenlion be concern 
truttHF on tbc j>roblc!n of imtouchability. While Mi . Madhavan w'a» for a 
iSatyagraha at Haripad Mr. Panikkai suggested that it might be conducted 
at Vaikom and l onvcrled the iornu i to his view point i Mr. K. M. Panlkkar’s 
Atwa Kilt ho, pages U6-97) 

1 Then, was a view that on account ot the failure of the no-tux agitation in 
Tanjavur the Congress leaders in the South, vvho were anxious to ’^ginger'* 
Hie conununity, resolved to achieve better results through the slogan of 
untouchubility and they tortunalely found a proper atmosphere ;d Vaikom 
(Mndra^i Mail, tM) June 19241 



stuck to the view that an infringement of custom would lead to blood* 
shed. It could therefore be expected that the Government would only 
maintaii^ the ,stafus quo h\ resorting to force, if necessary 

Several urganisatioas \i\ Kerala lent support to ila* Satyagraha 
eainpaign' and conducted intensi>e propaganda to awaken the 
saimrnas. The Gongress or»ened a camp for volunteers at Vaikom 
where voung men (hudo'd in large luuuhers. activel\ inspii'ed by 
ardeid wmkers like Mv K <i. (lopalakrishnan and Mr. T* K. 
MadlKnaiv Mr. K. V Kesava Meiion, Secretar> of the Kerala 
Provincial (Congress Committee and other leaders arrived at \ aikom 
tliree days h(dore dale fixed foj' the procession'. 

The Devaswom authorities and tin* (iovernment had put up 
harricadt's on Wu- mads leading to ihe leinph' and prohibitory orders 
had hct'ii ser^ed thf. leaders l)> thc^ District Magistrate. Vet 
on .'Ul Mareli lOLM mi ent luisiasti< hand of volusteers led h> Mt . 
K. P. Kvsava \Ien«»n marclied from tin/ (\‘mip towards the temple 
l>recincts Wlu/n liK v approaeiied tlie barricades, a large contingent 
of }>ohee undi i flu I>is1riet Superintentleni and the CominissiuiKO 
stopix'ci tlieni As Mr \h non advatu ed furt[j(*r, in the company 
of Mi T K. Madha\an and a volurileer. they wiae all arn‘sled, 
tried oiJ Mu saiiU' v)a^. svnleniutl to iin}>iisonm('nt for six months 
and sent io Ur .. idral Jail l’ri\ andruin. Next nuwning, Messrs 
A. K. I'illai K. KelaiM^an and K N'elavudlia Menon were arreslcxl 
and taki'i) to Ivadavani i<»i iia\ing <lefied tiu’ ban of the DistricI 
Magistrate- ^enteiua I le fenr months* impris^onuent i/ach. Ifie\ too 
weri‘ sent U) tlio C^'idral Jail, IJ'ixandnnn 

I'iu agralui savs Mr. Vtahacha Desai. was a fierce struggle- 
Ihit the lierceju ss nv as all on tJu/ sid«’ of llie orthodox forces \A hich 
tried tn tesisl thr aHeJiipl lo break the wall of prejudice aJld to o|)en 
the road to Uu reform l ive immediate objecliyc was indeed ^i‘ry 
limited rud lempie enlj\. bid onU the opening of all tlu' roads, 
round the tempk hleli \\a*j t* also o|)en to other non-Hindus."‘ 


Ph'gaiH.siUiou s iiki llji tfiiulu Suhha. Pk* Xair Sorvicr Sookty and flif- 

KshaOiv i M<ih>i sV/Zj/a/ Pj. Salvagj.Pi;), flic Nail’ Sawajams 

I 0/11! ir! id)]* jcu iti (•rufM;;atinit4 Hm- objertives f»f tlu Salyagralia Tf was 
;natU i b:(pe> th;a Ma > Sa.!*lj|.a. Iht le ading organisatiou 

id flu Xaiul)uilm resolutions. .il fheir minimal conferences, in favour 

oi th< ofjf'iiiae leiH})l<’s Ui tlx aeo/ve/s > 'J/n: Epic of Truvmicore. nagu fl! 

The leaders who airive(t ;ii \’aiko»n iiieliuled ^!es:5ls. Maniiatb FadmanabJui 
Pillau (/haU; 4 anJiclK‘rrv K If'irami* ,w'aran T^illai. M. N. Nair, P. V. Kunjuramaj* 
and Alunimootil Channav, 

1 hi' Kpiv of Tviiconcorc pag<' W 
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(iandhiji carefully watched and "'nursed ' tlie Satyagraha at every 
stage. He appreciated the courtesy extended by the Government of 
Travaiicore to the Satyagrahis in spite of their unbending attitude to 
the problem of temjile entry. He advised the volunteers to gather 
public opinion in their fa\oiir in the State by petitions, deputations 
and meetings. While in Britisii India tlie non-co-operation move- 
ment was intended to end or mend the whole system of Government, 
in Travancore the Satyagrahis were fighting against '"sacerdotal pre- 
judice" rather than a wliole system; petitioning therefore was no 
sign of weakness on r)art of a Satyagrahi so far as direct action 
does not always "preclude other consistent methods"^ Gandhiji was 
against sending aid from outside to tire Satyagrahis in Travancore, 
for. as he saw it, the Satyagraha at Vaikom was being offered by 
a few idealists who were capable of sacrificing their all. Gandhiji 
was firmly of the viev th;U tlie "sacrifice of helpers from other parts of 
India will not convert the o]>ponents and it is highly likely that the 
last state of the T ntouchables' will be worse than the first.”®. No 
monetary support from outside was necessary for the campaign 
from within, as public Satyagraha is only "an extension of private 
or domestic Satyagraha”’*' and the Satyagrahis should rely on the 
law of sulTering to n^idt Ihe heart. Stern in discipline and gentle 
in their dealings with the orthodox section, the Satyagrahis might 
be subjected to local boycott and debarred from family privileges 
and the enjoyment of lamily property but they should not go to 
law for redi'eming a fiersonal wrong. They must believe that God 
helps the helpless and trii‘s His votaries, but never beyond endurance* 
Satyagraha is not limited by time or capacity for suffering and 
"there is no such thing as defeat in Satyagraha”.” It is an 
argument of suffering which the volunteers would have to undergo 
cheerfully. 

The news of the Satyagraha and the consequent arrests spread 
like wild fire and there was a large infiux of volunteers from every 
part of the country. Tlie All-India (.ongixss Committee gave a 
donation of Us. 1000 a month and several persons and organisations 
extended generous assistance. Leaders like Mr Vijayaraghavachariar 
of Salem issued public statements against the continuance of 
untouchability. Petitions were sent to the Maliaraja of Travancore 
praying for the abolition of that evil custom. 

The police continued to prohibit the crossing of the boundaiy, 
marking the prohibited arc\a, by non caste volunteers accompanied 

8. Young India 24 April 1924. 

9. Young In-din dated 24 April 1921 

10 . 

11. Young India dated 19 February 1925, 

3/3357 
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by their Ccmgress supporters. Every day the Ezhavas and l^ulay^S 
submitted themselves to arrest as they approached the pollution dist- 
ance. Though the ^avarna families immediately around the temple 
did not extend any effective co-operation, Hindus in the neighbouring 
areas actively helped the satyagrahis. Messrs. Madhavan Pillai, (Vakil) ; 
K. G Gopalakrishnan, S. K. Narayanan Nair, Krishnan Vaidyar of 
Panavaili and Dr. Kesavan Pillai strained every nerve to make the 
Satyagraha successful. 

As the prisons became full with the convicted volunteers, the 
authorities were much embarrassed and they began to change their 
policy They set up barriers to prevent the Satyagrahis from app- 
roching the forbidden precincts. 

Meanwhile, on the arrest of Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon, Mr. George 
Joseph had been invited to assume the leadership of the Satya- 
graha movement. Gandhtji wrote to Mr. George Joseph on h April, 1924 
that the latter should let the Hindus do the job and not offer 
Satyagraha himself so far as the Nagpur resolution of the Congress 
had called on the Hindus to wipe out untouchability; the silent 
suffering of a Hindu would be more effective than that of thousands 
of non-Hindus^". However before the letter reached him Mr. 
Gearge Joseph had already joined the Satyagraha. He pointed out 
to the Government of Travancore that they were not ''playing the 
game’', as they discontinued the arrests and erected barricades on 
the roads. 

A suggestion was now' made to organise hunger strike on the 
part of the volunteers as well as to break or scale the barricades 
put up by the authorities. It was however nipped in the bud by 
Gandhiji who was of the view that the breaking or the scaling of the 
fences "will not be civil disobedience- It will be essentially 
uncivil and criminal”. He advised the volunteers through Mr. George 
Joseph to omit "fasting but stand or squat in relays with quiet 
submission till arrested”.^'* One should not fast against a tyrant 
for that would be "a species of violence done to him”; fasting was 
to be resorted to only against "a lover, not to extort rights but to 

12. Young India dated 1 May, 1924. Mr. M. Panikkar in his Atma Katha 
says that his view that only Hindus should participate in the Satyagraha 
was approved by Gandhiji though the Kerala Congress Committee was highly 
critical of his suggestion at that time. A deputation of the Kerala Congress 
consisting of Mr. Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad and Mr. K. Madhavan 
Nair met Gandhiji in this connection at Ahmedabad where Mr. Panikkar 
also was present. Gandhiji however continued to support Mr. Panikkar’s 
view-point. 

Young India dated 1 May, 1924. 
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reform him Fasting might be justifiable at Vaikom only 

when the local supporters would go back on their promise to suffer 
Satyagraha in an Indian State for the attainment of the political 
objective of the Congress was of course forbidden but that at 
Vaikom was in connection with local abuses of a social character- 
Untouchability and unapproachability, though general issues, had to be 
tackled at any suitable place or time and the Satyagraha at Vikom, 
stated Gandhiji, deserved full public sympathy as far as it was con- 
ducted with the strictest regard to non-violence and truth. 

On 29 April 1924 a party of twelve Akalis headed by Mr. 
Lola Lai Singh and Mr. Kripal Singh arrived in Madras from Amritsar 
on their way to Vaikom.^"’ The Akalis set up a free feeding house 
at Vaikom for the volunteers in which hundreds were fed every day. 
Early in June however they closed their kitchen, in obedience to 
instructions from the Siromani Gurudwara Prabandhik Committee 
and the Satyagraha Committee opened their own. 

The Satyagraha assumed all-India importance. Eminent leaderj 
like Swami Sraddhananda and Mr. S. Srinivasa Iyengar visited 
Vaikom and gave generous help to the Satyagrahis. A band of volun* 
teers under Mr. E. V. Ramaswamv Naicker went from Madurai to 
Vaikom but he was imprisoned^^ for having violated the prohibitory 


14. Ihid, Gandhiji .stated that his fast at Bombay and Bardoli was to reform 
those who loved him. 'Tut I will not fast to reform, say, General Dyer, 
who not only does not love me but who regards himself as my enemy". 
(Gandhiji’s letter to George .loseph). The fast at Bardoli was against fellow- 
men who ignited the Chauri Chaura spark, for the sake of reforming them^ 
If the Satyagrahis at Vaikom were to fast only because the authorities would 
not arrest them, it would he a beggar’s fast rather than anything else. A 
Satyagrahi should not he concerned about the effect of his action so much 
as its propriety and he must have faith in his cause and his means. 

15. It was reported that they were representatives of those Sikh "fanatics’* who 
had already created trouble at Nabha and in the Punjab. {The Madras Mait, 
dated 30 June 1924)^ They were received at the Madras Central Station by 
Mr. T. Prakasam and Mr. V. S, Venkataraman and entertained at the 
Sivarajya office. They were wearing "green long coats with yellow* waist 
band and cross band and black turbans". (File No. 513 dated 1 August 1925). 

16. Mr. C. Rajagopalachari w^as satisfied, on the whole, with t^e trea^^nt of 
the prironers by the Government of Travancore. But unfortiinately their 
treatment of Mr. Naicker was quite unsatisfactory. He was treated as an 
ordinary convict in the Central .Tail. Trivandrum, compelled to wear jail 
clothes and ankle iron and confined in a solitary cell, away Trpm llie other 
Satyagraha prisoners. Of coursi Mr. Naicker who had spumed w;cftlpi and 
position wa.s in excellent spirit.s. Mr. Rajagopalachari woi^der^ il5:|iether 
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order, along with Messrs. George Joseph, T. R. Krisiinaswamy Iyer 
and K. Nilakantan Nambudiripad. 

Though they refrained from the arrest of the Satyagrahis, the 
Government continued to jirevent them from crossing thv barricade'=J 
put up by them. On one occasion Mr. T. V, Chathukutty Nair, who 
led a batch of volunteers refused to return to the camp even after 
nightfall. In spite of (he importunities of the volmiteers as well 
the police, he remained on the road without taking a particle of food 
in the hot sun and ttiroughout the night continuously for two days. 
On the third day he fell down unconcioiis whereupon lie was removed 
to the camp on medical advice. This incident naturally evoked a 
great amount of enthusiasm and brought in more support for the 
movement. 

Meanwhile there were certain allegations in the |)ress about 
acts of violence and oppression at Vaikom. According to the 
District Magistrate^ Kottayam, the Congress volunteers were sing- 
ing songs in ridicule of the* Government as well as the caste Hindus 
and spinning yarn on their Charkas at the pickets on one of the 
roads near the temple. The police therefore' removed the charkas 
and charge-sheeted nearly forty volunteers before the local Magis- 
trate who fined them; there was no incident at all on the other 
three roads where there was no spinning on C/mr/cas/’ It was 
reported that though the volunteers were trained in non-violence 
and did not resort to force themselves, yet their speeches and songs 
were such as to notice others to distrub the peace and that Hiey 
were also obstructing cast<? Hindus, going to the temple. There was 
a suspicion that the savarna Hindus who were contemplating an 
anti-satyagraha comi^aign stood behind the lawless acts of rowdy 
elements prejudicial to the volunteers. The Sat^^agrahis wei^* 
advised by Gandhiji'^^ to keep themselves cool under every provoca* 
tion and thus remain, as Caesar’s wife, above suspicion. 

the Government was really aware of the high status in society enjoyed 
by Mr. Naicker. His conviction itself was illegal for there had been no 
incitement on his part to violence. 

17 The Madras Mail. 11 July 1924. 

18. Young India dated 3 July 1924. It was reported that when a procession 
was conducted on the eastern side of the temple, a person, Mr. Sivasailam, 
was assaulted- On 29 June another volunteer, Marlandan, was attacked by 
the rowdies. Mr. Narayanan, Captain in charge of the Ashram, did not 
wish to complain to the authorities about such acts of lawlessness. The 
correspondent of the Madras Mai! reported on 11 July, 1924 that the 
savarnas had no hand in such persecution. Gandhi ji wondered whether 
the authorities were conniving at such violence to which the Satyagrahis 
were being exposed. The rowdies were reported to have Minded the eyes 
of the volunteers by throwing iime into them. 
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On 7 July, 1924 there was a meeting of the caste Hindus of 
Central Travancore at Chengannur over which Mr. M. R. Madhava 
Warrier, Member of the Legislative Council, Travancore, presided. 
I'hey ix'solved, without opposition, that tlie non-caste Hindus should 
be accorded entry into the temple roads at Vaikom.^ ' On 1(5 July 
a similar meeting of tin* orthodox section of caste Hindus was held 
at \'aikom " to find out the ways and means of remedying the 

disadvantages resulting from the Satyagralia campaign. It 
ai)peared therefore that at that time the conservatives were stick 
ing to their guns ith pitiable stubbornness. They did not seem 
to rt‘a]ise that their attem])t to stem the tide of social progress 

would he of no avail. 

19 Trivandruju Daily Scu>s dated 7 July, 1924. The meeting was held in 

the .si>aei()us building o't .Miithadelh Vnnjipiizi).'! Pandarathil , a prominent 
landlord ol Tie ngannu and attended by several prominent .Nairs and 

•Malayala Prahinins ifududing Tha/diainan Tantri, .Mithramadalhil Devaii 
Krishnan, (henga/hani (]. I*. lUrdlatiri, .Mutludalhumadathil Pandarathil, 

Adimattathu Tantri, C. P. Krishna Pillai, Kuzhivelil Krishna Pillai, Muttathu 
Mosinda Ibllai. Kalloor N .rayana Pillai, V. K. Govindan Nair, 0 S. Warner, 
P. I\ Pararnu Ihllai am! oilier' gentlennm. Mi. .\ttukal Nilakanta Pillai 
moved tine r«‘solution 'vliieh was seconded liy Mr. C. P Bhattatiri. A 
second resolution moved by Mr. Kalloor .Xarayana Pillai was jiassed, 
demanding entry tor tin* low (‘astes into the roads surrounding the ouler 
V. alls ot all ttie temples in Trawniciire They were as a matter of fact 
alri'ady (‘njo\;ng access to such foaiis at Chengannur, Tiruvalla, Arannuila 
and Koratt'Ml. The second resolution had been supported hy Mr. Krishnan 
Pandarathil, one o! the five major iiralars of the Chengannur Temple. In 
another r(‘s<>hition Mr M. N. Nair a famous orator, protest* d against the 
excesses committed h\ the police and certain misguided caste Hindus on 
the Satyagrahis .at Vaikom. This resolution, supported by Mr. Mannath 
Padinanabim Pillai also wa.a paasc*!. The resolutions were forwarded to 
Uh' Maharaja of rrav.tiicore 

20. It was held at the Vadayai Saiauluaii Malhom. The conveners. eighteen 
in number, imliided Mes.srs. 1^ Vasudevan Devan Nambiatiri, 1. Devan 
Vasudevan Nambiatiri, K. Govinda Pillai, Olezha Narayana Pillai. T. VC 
Sankaranarayana Iyer and K. Raman Fdllai among others. Mr. 

V. K. Madhavari Kartba presided over the ineeling. The issue of access to 
IIh' leinph* roads was considered as the thin end of the wedge of a demand 
for entry into the lemnles themselves. Mr O. Narayana Pillai moved a 
resolution to the effect that caste Hindus .should boycott the Congressmen 
associated with the Satyagraha at Vaikom; they should neither engage their 
services, if vakils or teachers, nor vote for them at any of the elections so 
that the future generation might be saved from their ideas of social or 
religious revolution. The resolution, seconded by Vatakkumkur Valia Raja, 
was passed. In the second resolution, the conveners decided to start a 
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Whatever might be the genesis of the Satyagraha, the members 
of the Ezhava community had been playing an important role in 
the movement supplying men and money for its success. It was 
on the initiate of one of the members of the community that 
certain Congressmen organised, in Febriian^ 1924 the Aithochadana 
(anti-Untouchability) Committee and published its avowed objec- 
tiv^es. It was given out that Sri Naravana Curu Swamikal had 
blessed the campaign at Vaikom. llis Ashram at Vaikora was being 
utilised at the Satyagraha camp. It was published in a news- 
paper that he was collecting subscriptions in his Sivagiri Ashram 
for the cause of Satyagraha. Subsequently the news was published 
in the DesahJriwani, a Malay alam newspaper, that he openly incited 
his disciples to rebellion and unlawful action: he was reported t) 


newspaper in Malaynlnm under the name Dhfirmasthaponnm to propagate 
the religious views and ideals of the orthodox Hindus^ In the third resolu- 
tion they expressed their regret that the G{)vernnient had issued a mandate 
to stop the savarnn Satyagraha intended to preserve the time-honoured 
religious beliefs and practices whereas they had taken no notice of the 
speeches or acts of Congressmen. (The coiinter-Satyagraha hy caste Hindus 
had been started on the western road, Vaikorn, but it was ineffective.) In 
the fourth resolution the organisers congratulated Mr. Indanthurutlii 
Nambiatiri who had withdrawn himself from the sauarna meeting at Chen- 
gannur and held another meeting at Tha/haman Itlom at which he got 
passed some resolutions .against the Satyagraha at Vaikom. In the fifth 
resolution they warned all savarna Hindus against the temptations offered 
by Congressmen as well as some members of the S N. D. P. Yogani. .\t 
the meeting, Mr. K. T. Rhanu Rhanu Pandarathil was visibly moved and 
tears trickled from his eyes, as he was condemning the vSatyagrahi attack 
on the hoary religious customs. (The Hindu, dated 17 July 1924) 

It may he noted that according to a decision taken at a meeting oT the 
Namhudiris of Pudukad in th^ Cochin State and adjoining areas Mr. 
K. K. Krishnan Namhudiripad and Mr P. .Vshlaniurthi Namhudiripad who 
had participated in the Satyagraha were prevented from mingling with 
other Namhudiris unless they would perform pragmehitta. This interdict 
was applicable to the other members of their families if they would perform 
religious rites along with the two gentlemen. His mother and sisters refused 
to disown Mr. Krishnan Namhudiripad whereupon the Karanavar was 
obliged to leave the family house. The entire family therefore was subjected 
to social ostracism. Rut on the day of Nndntiiraknl ceremony during Kalnsam 
at the Peruvanam temple, Mr. Krishnan Namhudiripad and his brothers 
freely entered the temple premises and sat at meal along with those 
Namhudiris who had excommunicated them. There was a similar incident 
at Pidikke Paramba Temple as well. The Namhudiris in general could not 
answer all the issuc.s raised Iw Mr. Krishnan Namhudiripad as he tried to 
reason with them. (The Hindu dated 22 August 1924). 




have disapproved of the methods of Satyagraha adopted at Vaikott. 
and to have suggested that the volunteers should advance along 
the prohibited roads, scale the barricades and sit with others to 
dine in the temple.^^ Gandhiji felt that one who could scale the 
barricades might as well break open the temple doors and pierce 
through the lines of policemen. Such a rash act would be the reverse 
of Satyagraha and would not successfully convert the orthodox to 
the reformist view. Any surrender to violence would amount to 
a lack of faith in one s means. The Bardoli Satyagraha had been 
suspended because Congress and Khilafat nen were implicated in 
the Chauri Chaura outrage; if the Congressmen at Vaikom were to 
resort to violence 'There would be a case for ])enance and therefore 
suspension but not otherwise”.^" 


21. Justice, dated 29 August, 1924. K was reported that Sri Narayana Guru 
Swamikal was approached by many of his devotees for clarification. The 
Western Star of Travancore sent its represenlative also to interview^ Swamiji. 
Swaniiji was reporl:‘d to have informed the representative that the Ashraj2i 
at Vaikom was placed at t4^e disposal of the Satyagrahis by the Secretary of 
the S. N. D. P. Yogarn and some others, '"without his knowledge or will or 
consent”, that he had openly and expressly dissociated himself from the 
Yogarn and resumed the direct management of his estates because its leading 
members were not amenable to his Avays of thinking and advice; ’that he 
had not collcted any subscription at Sivagiri for the Satyagraha campaign 
and that he had never talked to Mr. Kesavan, of the Desabhimani, about 
the need for forcibly entering the temple at Vaikom. Therefore the report 
that appeared in the Desabhimani regarding a forced entry into the temple 
was unwarranted. Swamiji was reported to have slated further that the 
method of action adopted at Vaikom was not true Satyagraha but open 
unmixed civil disobeditiice. Swamiji would rather advocate loyalty 
and obedience to constilulcd authority and law in letter and spirit. No Ezhava 
should violate the Government’s prohibition regarding the use of certain 
roads. Swaiuiji’s concept of Satyagraha was in form different from that of 
Gandhiji for, as he was rcjxirled to have slated, it was real tapas and purifica- 
tion of mind and body that would generate a magnetic force capable of 
making the savarnas give up their exclusive rights and privileges. When 
Mr. C. Rajagopalachari had requested him at Sivagiri *10 ask every Ezhava 
to help the Satyagraha, he replied that the object of the Satyagraha could 
not he attained even after a generation so far as social elevation, to be 
preceded by worth and desert, must come from wdlliin and "cannot be 
forced up from without”. 

22. Young Indio dated 19 June, 1924. 
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The struggle between reaction and progress”^ continued. There 
was a pro[>osal to start similar Salyagraha at other centres also. 
But Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was against extending the front and 
thereby embarrassing the Government. Iit‘ said, a 'patched up com- 
(>roinise may do in politics but not in the field of untouchability. 
We can win only by successful education stimulated by Sat5^agralia 
and that is served well enough by concentration on V^aikom.’' 

Meanwhile the sad demise occurred of vSri Mulain lii*unal 
Maharaja of Travancore on 7 August 1924. Maharani Sethu 
Lakshmi Bai became Regent. She ordered the release of all Satya- 
grahis from jail. Gandhiji now advised the leaders to contact the 
Maharani and the Dewan and submit a petition favouring reforms, 
to be signed by orthodox Hindus. Gandhiji congratulated the Ma 
harani Regent and slated: 

"It is a pretty custom for the State to release a certain 
number of prisoners on a new head occupying the gadi What 
can be more natural than that these prisoners who have iw 

criminal taint in them should be released? It has 

been stated that the late Maharaja, though most enlightened 
in many matters held very orthodox views on untouchability. 
Let me hope that Her Highness the Maiiarani Regent will 
recognise that untouchability is no credit to Hinduisin but ii 
is a Serious blot on it. The best service that a Hindu State can 
render to Hinduism is to rid it of the curse and set an example 
in liberalism to Hindus of British India. The Satyagrahis will. 
I, doubt not, make the wa}' of the autliorities smooth by con- 
tinuing their Self-restraint and making it clear that they do 
not want anything more than a recognition of the most elemen- 
tary human right for the unaf)proachabIes and untouchables.” 

The caste Hindus decided, as Gandhiji advised, to go on a jatlia, 
to meet and present a memorial to the Maharani Regent with tlu 

primary object of educating the people and eliciting, on the was , 

public sympathy for the cause of the untouchables. Several batch- 
es of caste Hindus arrived at Vaikom from neighbouring areas like 

23. When Srimati Easwari Ammal, wife of Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer, 
Secretary, Satyagraha Ashram, went to the temple at Vaikom through the 
northern gale for worship along with Mr. M. G. Kurnari Pillai, one of the 
Satyagrahis, they were ob.struct< d hy the temple .servants on the ground that 
khadi-wearing people who had dined in 'the company of untouchables could 
not be admitted into the temple. The lady returned disappointed but 

Mr. Kurnari Pillai was dragged .along the ground and pushed outside the 

premises by the temple servants with the help of some urchins and two 
police constables. 
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Parur, Alangad, Arukutty, Moovattupuzha and Shertallai.“^ The 
entire village of Vaik<>m was en fete on 31 October, 1924. Next 
day, very early in the morning, a jatha of nearly one hundred caster 
Hindus was formed at the Ashram under the supreme command of 
Mr. Mannath Padmanabha The volunteers arranged them- 

selves in line on the foreshore and the^i advanced in pouring rain 
along the western road. The members of the Ashram suspended 
Satyagraha for the day in honour of the jatha and proposed to d<» 
the same thing also on the day on which the memorial would be 
presented to the Maharani Regent. All along the route from 
\aikom to Trivandrum, the ja^ha received'*^ a warm welcome at 
nearly two hundred places. As the jatha reached Trivandrum its 
nuinbi^r swelled to almost one thousand. 

At Hie time the jatha from Vaikom was organised, a similar 
one was formed also at Suchindram in South Travancore under the 
leadership of Dr. M. Emperumal Naidu. Ever since the first of 
November, Messrs. M. Sivathanu Pillai, A. P. Nair and Dr. Naidu had 
been touring throughout the southern 1'aluks, enlisting members 
for the jatha and securing signatures for a memorial. By 7 Noveni- 
ber, about eigiitv caste Hindus including Brahmins, Veilalas and 
Nairs enlisted themseh es as volunteers in the jatha which marched 
in military order from Kottar to Trivandrum. The jatha from 
\^aikom was thus joined at Trivandrum by that from Kottar. 


24. They were warmly leceived by the local leadens including Dr. P. C. Kesava 
Pillai, Mr. C. S, Mudhavan Pillai, Mr. A. K. Piliai and xMr. Mannalh Padraa- 
nablia IMllai, Messrs. K. P. Kesava Menon, T. K. Madhavan, Swamy Satya- 
vrathan and other woikers were al Vaikoni in time for the formation of 
the jatha. 

25. Mr. S. Padmanabha Menon of Alleppey was Commander of a Division while 
Messrs. S. K. Narayana Pillai and S. Balakrishna Pillai were Lieutenants. 
They all had dis*iinclive head dresses while the ordinary members had their 
stars. The Jatha carried, at its head, a flag with its motto inscribed on it. 
The inclement wea'iher dampened neither the enthusiasm of the volunteers 
nor the warmth of the reception accorded to them at all places on the way. 

26. At KaduHiuruthy Mr. T. Narayana Pillai, a ^^ember of the Assembly, 
received tlieni. Th(‘ ladies of Mayyanad extended a hearty welcome to 
them and held a })uhlic meeting under the pre.sident.ship of Smt, N. Meenakshi 
Amma, niece ol .Mr, C. V. Kunjurainaii. A number of Pulayas who were 
present; sang a ballad of welcome and offered a humble gift of beaten rice 
and copper coins, the only ones which custom enjoined them to use. It 
was the turn of Paravur to welcome the Jatha next. Sivagiri Mutt wore a 
festive appearance when the jatha arrived at Varkala and on the arch put 
up at the entrance were written the words, 'One Caste, One Religion, One 
God for man’. 

3/3357 
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A deputation consisting ol‘ twelve members*’' waited upon the 
Maharani Regent on the morning of 13 November at the Setlial- 
mond Palace. Mr. Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai, the 
leader, submitted the following memorial:’'^ 

May it please your (iracious Highness! We... 

beg leave to approach Your Gracious Highness with the humble 
prayer that the roads round the ^Yukom Tem])le and all other 
roads similarly situated in other parts of tlie State may he 
throw n open to all classes of Your Gr it ions Highness' humble 
servants w:ithout distinction of casle or cTeed. W(‘ are grate- 
ful for the kind and benevolent policx of removing the 

disabilities of the avarna Hindus in tlie matter of using public 
roads, courts, schools and other public institulions declarec^ 
and follow^ed for over fifty years. So long ago as in 1805 tii: 
Government published that all public roads in tlie Slate are 
open to all classes of people alike and in Jul> 1884 tlie Govern- 
ment, by a fresh notification, reallirmed the policy laid dov\n 
in the previous order and enjoined that any violation of these 
orders will be visited with the severest displeasuix‘ of tlie 
Government. Though i>ixty years ha ’e elai>sed since those 
orders w^ere passed it is painful to find that even today certain 
public roads are closi‘d to avarna Hindus and that the officers 
of the Government far from protecting the rights of these 
people in regard to this matter an* taking steps to support 
those wdio infringe the notifications of the Governineat. Tlie 
notification of 1884 came up for interpretation before 
the High Court more tlian 35 years ago and the High Cour* 
then considered it expedient to draw* a distinction between the 
King's highways and granuweethis and decided that the public 
roads mentioned in the notification of the Government 
were intended to iman only the King's highways and not 

gramaveethis which all roads were presumed to be. We 

submit that the notification of the Government made no such 
distinction or reservation probably; but for this strained inter- 
pretation put upon the notification by tfie High Court the pro- 
blem with which the Government art now* confronted warn'd 
not have arisen. EN en if the courts v ere justified in making 


27. They w^ere Messrs. Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai, M. L. C,, V. V, 
Narayanan Nambudiri, Samudayalhil Kesava Kurup, Prakulain Parameswaran 
Pillai, Kallor Narayana Pillai, Maniiath Padmanahha Pillai, Sivathanu Pillai, 
N. Ramakrishna Pillai, M. L. C., S. Krishna Warner, A. K. Pillai, Dr. Padma* 
nabha Pillai and Dr. M. K. Naidu, 

28. Signed by more than 25,000 cas’te Hindus, and bound in silk, the memorial 
contained inscription in gold. 
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such a distinction in view of the peculiar conditions prevailing 

then these conditions have long since changed and 

there is no justification for maintaining or recognising any such 
distinction now. Wo also humbly bring to Your Gracious High- 
ness’ kind notice that recently a resolution was ])assed in the 
Madras Legislative Council recommending to tlie Government 
that all castes and communities be permitted to use all kinds of 
roads, granmvevthis and public wells and that the Madras Govern- 
ment have accept(*d resolution and are giving due effect to 
it- It is a sourc(' ol‘ sincere .sorrow to us, the savarna Hindus, 
that the denial of tliis right to the verv large portion of the 
Hindu population of the State consisting of 17 lakhs out of a 
if>tal of twenty lakhs of Hindus is souglit to be justified on the 
ground that the savarna Ilnuhis are opposed to the exercise 
of such rights by the ovarnas. I'his jatiui has therefore been 

organis<‘d for the purpose of submitting this humble 

nnunorial to prove* ‘hat there is no such opposition on the 

part of the savarna Hindus and that they are ready and will- 
ing to co-operate with the Government in removing the disabili' 
ties of their avarna Hindu brethren. We feel sorry that Tra- 

vancore which stands today in the forefront of Indian 

States in education, enlightenment and all-round progress should 
in any way impair its reputation l)y the exclusion of the large 
majority r»f its Hindu i>opulation from the elementary right of 
citizenship which all otlier people of whatever nationality and 

religion are permitted to enjov in this State. We therefore 

pray that Your (iraeious Highness may be pleased to command 
that all roads and public institutions without reservation be 

thrown o})en to all classes of subjects without distinctio^i of 

caste or cri'ed. In this connection we are gratefully reminded 
of tin* gein^rous solivjitude Your (iracious Highness has already 
evinced in the cause of the amelioration of the condition of 
the depressed classes ])y the gracious act of releasing the Satya- 

grain prisoner.s and ^^e feel confident that the same spirit of 

charity, getierosity and benevolence, will continue to mark Your 
Gracious Highness' action in regard to tj js all important subject 


llie Maliaraiii Regent rt‘plk*d: 

'"It is not possible to give a rei)l> at once in this all imi^or- 
lant matter. A resoliiticm has come xiyy for discussion in thv. 
Legislative Council and will be taken up in the next meeting of 
the Council. When final orders are passed the representatiofi 
contained in the mi'inorial will receive due consideration”. 

It was indeed gracious of the Maharani Regent to have directly 
received the members of the deputation rather than to have directed 
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them to meet the Dewan, the acknowledged channel through which 
all public matters should reach the sovereign. The memorial war 
marked by sobriety of thought and moderation of language and its 
specific object was to get the temple roads at Vaikom opened to the 
avarnas. The assumption of the memorit lists that the roads \\\ 
dispute were public roads rather than temple roads was open to 
challenge; they could have recognised them, it was felt, as temple 
roads and then presse I for the remedy of their grievance concerning 
them, for it was galling to the self-respect and self-consciousness 
of a Hindu that access to a road used by the followers of otlier 
religions was denied to a section of bis own community. 13ut they 
missed this aspect of the issue somehow . The Maharani 
Regent’s frank reply was the only one that could lx* given undci’ 
the circumstances. The dojuitation next met tJie Dewan also. 

On the same day a public meeting was held on the Shanku- 
mulkham beach, Trivandrum, with Mr. V. Achutha Menon“^a in the 
chair,-' and a resolution passed requesting that the prohibited roads 
at Vaikom should he thrown open to all. it a [)uhlic meeting agaiii 
held on the maidan to the east of the public otTices t\vo resolutions, 
were passed. Every elected member of the Legislature was called 
upon to support the Vaikom Roads Resolution, already moved in 
the Legislative Council; the Government also was re(|uested to hold 
an early session of the Legislative Council. 

Mr. Mannath Padmanabha Pillai received numerous congratu 
latory messages from far anvt near. The jatha that he led was dis* 
persed on 13 November. Its success owed much to tlie indefatigable 
efforts of Mr. A. K. Pillai as well as the organisational ability evin- 
ced by Mr. T. K. Madhavan. 

The famous Ashtami festival was celebrated at the Vaikom 
Temple on 21 November 1924, the Satyagrahis coiitinuing their 
picketing at the four barricades. Ugly develo[)ments were averted on 


28a. Born in the Cochin State, he was an ardent nationalist who did a lot for 
Prohibition work and khadi work. He inculcated the sprit of nationalism 
in the people of Travancore through a number of public meetings and con- 
ferences that he arranged. He sacrificed his legal profession to a great 
extent for political w^ork and 'taught self-respect and self-reliance. 

29. It was attended by more than twenty thousand people including Diwan 
Bahadur A. Govinda Pillai. retired Judge of the High Courl. Mr. A. 
Thanu Pillai and Mr. A. Narayana Pillai. 
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account of the tactful handling of the situation by Mr. W. H. Pitt, 
Commissioner of Police ““ 

Mr. C. F. Andrews arrived at the Satyagraha camp at Vaikom 
early in January, 1925. having touched Kunnamkulam on the way.®^ 

30. Nearly (ifly Ihoiisinul Hindu had gathered for the festival at 

Vaikom. They were addre.ssed at a piihhc meeting by Swamy Satyavrathan 
and Mr, S. Sankaran Namhudiripad who spoke on the disabilities of the 
deprcs.sed classes. The image of the deity was taken in procession from 
Udayanapuram to Vaikom along the mfrtherii road. The savarna leaders 
wanted the removal of tlie Satyagrahis from the pickets before the passing 
of the procession. The police had removed the wooden barricade to provide 
fr(*e passage for tlie crowds, though the volunteers remained at tlieir usuid 
places, on the right side of the >oad. fine of them was Thevan, a Pulaya, 
who had already liad a term in the Central Jail as a Salyagrahi prisoner. 
Four f)r five reactionaries persuaded about twenty-five Nairs and Brahmins 
to ohstrud the procession hut nothing untoward happened on account of 
the precautions taken by the police. The procession passed along the road 
in spite of the presence of some untouchables among the Satyagrahis. A 
purification cerenmny was conducted williin the temple premises later. 
A similar situation might have developed the next day in regard to a pro- 
cession along <he southern road but the programme was so arranged that 
the proces.sion was conducted at night when the Satyagrahis had retired 
from their pickets, (\ein India. 22 November. 1924.) 

31. iMr. Andrews had desired to visit Vaikom as early as May, 1921 hut could 

not do so then. His tf)nr in January. I92r> covered Travancore. Cochin and 
Malabar, devastated by tloods. Tic was accompanifd by Mr. K. Kfl.appan 
and Mr. V. Sundaram wlien lit' visil(‘d Kunnamkulam when', at a meeting 
presided over by Poet ValiathoK he laid the foundation stone of the Seva 
Mandir of Y. W. C. C. At Vaikom, he saw Hie Satyagrahis at tluir different 
stations watching tlic enl ranees through the four main roads around the 
temple. At each post a voliin'teer was .spinning on a cbnrka while two others 
were standing on guard waiting for perinivssion to go forward. The police 
stood opposite, to them to prevent further })rogress. There was thus a dead- 
lock that had been going on for more than ten months. One batch of 

voluu’teers would be ni the post of duty until mid-day when they would be 

relieved by another batch who would continue the Satyagraha until 6 p. m. 
During the monsoon, the volunteers had to .stand in breast-deep wa'ters for 
hours together as the police guarded the entrance in boats moored to the 
neighbouring houses. The local people were greatly impressed by the 
wonderful forbearance, patience and gentleness of the volunteers, A religious 
atmosphere prevailed at the Ashram where everything was in order. A reli- 
gious .service was being held every morning and evening for the benefit of 

the volunteers. Mr. Andrew.s felt certain that the band of Satyagrahis at 
Vaikom, with joy in their faces, would carry the cause of idealism to victory. 
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He seemed to be favourably impressed with the life and work of 
the Satyagrahi volunteers and exhorted them to continue their efforts 
until the realization of their objective. He observed that iht barri- 
cades which at one time had been further away were brought nearer 
the temple. This certainly implied a partial victory for the Satya- 
grahis who were bound to succeed in their efforts in course of time.^' 

During the twenty-first session of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly Dewan Bahadur T. Raghaviah» the Dewan, referred, on 
9th March 1925, to the resolution moved in the Legislative Council 
recommending the opening of the roads around and in the vicinity 
of the Vaikom Temple to all classes. It was understandable that 
the Ezhavas who had made rapid advance in education and material 
prosperity should particularly feel the prohibition to be derogatory 
to their self-respect. The aim of the Satyagraha, said the Dewan, 
was 'To force the hands of the Government to authorise, by an 
executive order, the violation of an established custom which has 
r(x*eived the recognition of tlie Travancore High Court in a series of 

decisions and which is thercdore the present law of the 

land"’. Though the Government would not justify the existence 
of a custom, they had yet to reckon with it so long as it was based 
on popular religious Indief and was not unknown in other parts of 
India. It was not for the Government to interfere with usages 
or religious beliefs as far as they were not outrageously inhuman. 
The roads in question at t^aikom constituted temple property and 
there was no public institution nearby necessitating tlie entry of the 
different classes of people into them. The Goveniment was willing 
to open new roads for the use of the entire public on the outskirts 

They \vrist<‘cl not a moment but ongageti thoir leisure in carding cotton, 
spinning yarn or weaving cloth. The conduct of the police was as much 
impressive as 'that of the Satyagrahis. During his stay at Vaikom, said 
Mr. Andrews, a lecture was arranged rU lb a. m. and tor the benetU of the 
volunteers, the passive resistance at the barricades was suspended for two 
hours. Mr. T. It. Krishnaswamy Iyer, in charge of the Ashram, informed 
the police also to that efTecl so that they could, on their part, enjoy freedom 
from their onerous duty. This act of courte.sy was illustrative of the con- 
dition under which the Satyagraha was being conducted, b.xcept for the 
hardened extremists, the local people were, in general, for the opening of the 
roads. The Satyagraha at V^aikom was a tes*!: case and so it could not be 
abandoned to satisfy the genuine but reactionary Sentiments of a few. 

32. Report of the represemative of the Hindu who interviewed him after his 
tour on the west coast. 

33. The proceedings of the S. M. P, Assembly, twenty-first session. 

34. An attempt to violate such castorn in Salem District had led to a riot and 
in Malabar» to the disturbance of public peace. In upper India also similar 
customs were widely prevalent. 
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of the prohibited area. This ofl'er was not accepted so that the 
entire Satyagraha involved, according to the Dewan, round mere 
sentiment. Thougli tlie Government had removed several disabilities 
in the past to give equality of opportunity to the dejiressed classes 
"'the grant of permission to enter areas considered sacred b^y certain 
other sections of the Hindu community is of quite a dilTereiit character 
as it would violate established rights based on religious faith.”*"' 
The Dewan added that there 'Us a world of dilTerence between Satya- 
graha meant to be an educative force and Satyagraha intended as 
an instrument for the coercion of the Government and through them 
the orthodox Hindus." He was of the vi(‘w that tlie Satyagrahis 
should have slowly attempted the persuasion and conversion of the 
orthodox classes to their point of view. A compromise acceptable 
to both the parties would be the only satisfaclory solution and the 
caste Hindus should capture the lime spirit and gi\e uj) their })rejudices 
militating against communal harmony rather than cling to the letter 
of the law which the (io\ eniment. of course, was bound to maintain. 

Any^^a\' it was clear that the Government actively helped the 
defeat of tlie N’aikom Kesolution. instead of remaining neutral."' 
(U)mmenting on the views expressed by the Dewan. Gandhiji stated 
that the Satyagraha at N'aikom was meant to be educati^e force 
rather than an instrument of coercion; that was why fasting was not 
resorted to; the barricades wtTe "scru])ulously respected” and the 
police was n(‘ver dodged. A mere appeal to reason would have no 
effect on those with settled convictions and so the Satyagrahi should 
open their eyes through suffering and reach the reason through the 
heart by atvakening public opinion. 

Gandhiji cheered u|) the Satyagrahis who were apparently getting 
impatient enough to think of the heroic remedy of crossing the 
border line at XUiikom. ”To lose patience”, he wrote, ”is to lose the 

battle Breaking of heads will serve no purpose. To attempt 

to force the entry will invite stronger barricades I hope 

that the Satyagrahis will not swerve from their path 

even though their ranks may be thinned and victory may seem 


35. The Dewan's Speech in the Assembly, 9 March, 1925. 

36. Ibid. 

37. The resolution was thrown out by a majority of 22 •to 21 votes in the Legis- 
lative Council. The former was "made up of 15 officials, 3 nominated 
members, one Brahmin representative of vested interests and three elec»ted 
membere.'’ (Epic of Travancore pages 15-16). 

38. Young India dated 19 March, 1925. 
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further off than ever. Satyagraha is self-effacement, greatest 
humiliation, greatest patience and brightest faith. It is its own 
reward.'’' 

The Government was eager, if possible, to bring about a com- 
[)romise acce^ptable to both the parties. Tiie Dewan felt that while 
Gandhiji advocated passive suifering for a change of heart the 
Satyagrahis at Vaikoni did not mind entering the prohibited area 
on the remov al of the barricades and thereby causing injur>^ to the 
feelings and the faith of the orthodox.’" Gandhiji, accompanied by 
■Vlr, C. Kajagopalachari, arrived at Emakulam, en route to Vaikom, 
on 8th March. 1925.” He exhorted the Satyagrahis, who were more 
than fifty in number at the time, to forget the political aspect of the 
Satyagraha programme lest they should miss the desired result. No 
compulsi )!! was to he imported in matters of religion but their 
suifering should be with detacliment and without any trace of bitter- 
ness; it nas not to be a mechanical act. ' If you have*’ he added, 
"faitl) in the cause and the means and in God, the hot sun will be 
cool ior you." Not a minute, nc»t a grain of rice, not a scrap of 
paper, w as to he wasted as they l)elong to the natioti.^" 

From Vaikom Gandhiji jaroceeded to Alleppey. lie addressed 
])ublic meetings at Panmana, Chavara and other places. Mr. K. G. 
Sankar had arranged a reception for him at Quilon. Gandhiji had 
inh^rviews with the orthodox Namhudiris. Later he met the Maharani 
Regent, the Dewan and Mr. Pitt, the Commissioner of Police, with 
wliom he came to an agreement.’' The roads used by non-Hindus 
around llic temj)le were to lx* opened to the (warnas but those in 
the Sanketham of the temple would continue to remain closed. 
Gandhiji called the settlement a 'bed-rock of freedom.’ After a 
visit to Cape Comorin Gandhiji addressed more meetings on the 
themes of untouchability ami communal harmony. It is noteworthy 
that he worshipped at no temj)le during this visit as the low castes 
continued to be shut out. 

By August 1925 there were only ten volunteers at Vaikoh. Fiut 
they were those who caught the spirit of their work and gave a good 


39. The Epic of Traimncore, pages 16-17. 

40. Qmlklential letter troiu T. Kaghaviah, the Devvaii, to Subrahmania Iyer, 
dated H March, 1925. 

41. Letter from T. ftaghaviah to C. Kajagopalachari dated 8 March, 1925. 

42. Young India dated 19 March, 1925. 

43. After the se^^tlement at Vaikom, Mr. K. Kumar started a campaign to get 
the Aranmula temple road opened to Harijans. It was successful. 
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account of every minute at their disposal. The reform came in 
driblets. The struggle went on before the authorities finally relaxe}d 
and opened the roads on three sides of the temple at Vaikom. 1’heir 
opening led to a demand for that of roads around other templf s also, 
fhe Satyagraha started by Dr. M. E. Naidu at Suchindram in South 
Fravancore in January, 1P2(> was a continuation of the* p(*a.ceful 
struggle at Vaikom. The ultimate aim of the reformers was of 
course to remove every disability under which the ur»toiKliables 
laboured. 


44. The day began at 4.30 a. m.; prayer covered half an hour; from 5 to 
6 a. m. the volunteers swept the floor, drew water and cleaned the vessels. 
By 7 a. m. all Satyagrahis except two (who had to go for Satyagraha at 
5.45 after bath) would be ready to spin or card until the time for going to 
the barricade. The spirit behind the spinning, as Gandhiji felt, was bound 
to tell in the long run for spinning, to the volunteers, was a sacrificial 
national act uncomsciou.sly calculated '"to exhibit true humility, patience and 
(Young India dated 24 September, 1925). 

3/3557 



CHAPTER 13 

A PERIOD OF LULL 


It had been decided to hold the next Political Conference at 
Trichui but the Government of Cochin was adamant and prohibited 
all public meetings. On his release after six months from Trivandrum 
Central Jail during the historic Vaikom Satyagraha which had become 
an all-india issue, Mr. K. P Kesava Menon had to leave Malabar for 
Madras to tend his ailing wife. Mr. P- Ramunni Menon, Editor of 
the MathrubhainL was thereupon elected at Trichur as the Secretary 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. Political work had been 
admittedly dull in Malabar after the Moplah rebellion There was 
some activity only in the field of propaganda against untouchability. 
As a result of consistent anti-untouchability campaign, a change of 
heart became |)articularly noticeable at Kalpathy in Palghat, Maikom 
and Suchindram.^ 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Ernakulam 
on 24 January 1924 and stressed much on organisational work. There 
was financial shortage and full-time workers were not available in 
adequate number. It was decided to enrol 10000 members in the 
Congress in the whole of Kerala," to open khadi depots wherever 
possible, to organise a \'olunteer Corps ‘ for propaganda work through 
the Province and to collect funds for the Tilak Swaraj Fundb Poli- 
tical workers had to be given special training for the crusade against 

1. Members of low castes joined the Arya Samaj and entered Kalpathy Village 
as Arya Samajists had freedom of movement. This led to an incident and 
sub.sequ('nl criminal proceedings in which the local Brahmin residents and 
the social reformers were involved. Anyway reformist tendencies gradually 
began to prevail over the forces of reaction. 

2. Travancore, 2500; Cochin, 2000; Calicut, 2000; Palghat, 2000; North Malabar, 

1500. A. K. Pillai, The Congress and Kerala. 

3. In Travancore 150, in Cochin 100, in Palghl 50, in Calicut 100 and in North 
Malabar 50 volunteers were to be enrolled. 

4. It was proposed to collect R& 1500 in Travancore, Cochin, Palghat and Calicut 
separately and Rs. 500 in North Malabar. It was also settled that there should 
be at least 50 members in each Village Committee. To educate the people 
on the ideals and programme of the Congress, a committee was constituted 
including Messrs. K. P. Kesava Menon, A. K. Pillai, Hassan Koya Mulla and 
Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad. Messrs. K. P. Kesava Menon, A. K. Pillai 
and P. Hamunni Menon were asked to submit a plan for imparting proper 



untouchability. The Congress as a party also decided to contest elec- 
tions to the Local Boards and Municipal Councils. 

It was about this time that terrible Hoods swept over Kerala* The 
ravages caused by them demanded the immediate attention of the 
Congressmen who had to organise relief work on a large scale for 
the thousands of families that had been rendered homeless. It would 
appear that the All-India Congress Committee was not quite sure 
whether such humanitarian activities came within the sphere of the 
political work of the Congress. Anyway Gandhiji started the collec- 
tion of money on his own initiative* Money from this source arri- 
ved a bit late though much could be done out of the funds received 
from Madras. 

The session of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee held at 
Vaikom in April, 1925 brought about important organisational changes 
in the interests of efliciency. Work that had been diverted from 
the political field to flood relief and anti-untouchability campaign 
had to be resumed in Kerala It was decided to shift the headquarters 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee from Calicut to a 
central place like Ernakulam, reduce the number of members in that 
body to 75 and have a permanent President for the same. The 
Secretar}^ Treasurer and President were in future to be elected by 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee while the Working Com- 
mittee was to consist of ten members. In view of its large size 
and population, Travancore was to be divided into four Congress 
Districts®* 

Mr. K. Madhavan Nair came, thus, to be chosen as the first Pre- 
sident of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, in its new set-up 

On 11 April 1925 the North Malabar District Conference was 
convened at Tellicherry with Mr, S. Srinivasa Iyengar of Madras in 
the chair®* He regretted that political work in Malabar was not pro- 
ceeding satisfactorily and appealed to all, particularly lawyers and 

training to the Congress workers. The District Committees were authorised 
to put up candidates for elections to the Municipal Bodies and I. oral Boards. 
A sub-committee including Messrs. K. P. Kesava Menon, A. K. Pillai and 
A. S. Krishna Iyer was formed to suggest suitable amendments to the rules 
of the Provincial Committee, 

5, There were to he 75 members in the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, 
viz., seven members from each of the four Districts in Travancore, eight from 
Cochin, seven from South Malabar, eight from Central Malabar and eight 
from North Malabar, and two representatives of each of the District 
Committees. 

6. Mr. Narayanan Nambiar was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
There was also a conference of students presided over by Mr. K. T. Chandu 

Nambiar. 
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students, tu strengllien tlu* Congress and work for Hindu-Muslim 
unity, 

In spite of the new orientation given to the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee political work continued to be at a low ebb in 
Malabar. It was found that there was no quorum for a meeting of 
the Kerala Ih'ovincial Congix‘ss Committee proposed to be held at 
Cannanore Similarly another meeting proposed to be held at Cochin 
in June 1925 also had to be postponed. Mr. P Ramunni Menon 
resigned his office of Secretary whereupon Mr. S- K, Koiwbrabail 
was chosen as the Acting Secretary. Gandhiji wondered whether the 
people of Malabar were in so deep a slumber that they could not 
respond to the call of the Congress- Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, then 
General Secretary of the Indian National Congress, complained that 
he could not get t>ven a list of the Congress Committees in Kerala. 
There was not muevh of enthusiasm, or any noticeable fighting spirit. 

The workers were at this time very much concerned with the 
activities of the Swarajist Party and the impending general elections 
to the Legislative Council The Swarajist Party established several 
branches and local committeesL 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Calicut on 
20 July, 1925 when Messrs. K Madhavan Nair, K. Kelappan and 
K. Madhava Menon were elected as President, Secretary and Treasu- 
rer respectively Mr. Kelappan resigned his office at the meeting 
of the same body lu ld subsequently at Trichur and Mr. Kurur Nila- 
kantaii Namhudiripad stepped into his shoes. 

On 14 Augu.st, 1925 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
decided that in view of the prevailing political conditions in Malabar 
its members could he generally permitted to co-operate and work 
with otiier [)olitical and non-political parties which also had more 
or less the same ohjectives^ Thus came into existence the Malabar 


7. In June 1925 under the auspices of a new organisation called Kerala Swarajya 
Party, a meeting was held at Tellicherry under the presidentship of Mr, 
V. Krishna Menon, Bar-at-Law. At Calicut Mr. T. V. Sundara Iyer was the 
President of Swarajya Party Committee and Mr. K. Madhava Menon Mr. A. 
Karunakara Menon were Secretaries. As regards the Vailuvanad Committee 
Mr. M. M. Kunhirama Menon of Pattambi Bar, Mr. K. C. K. Thampan and 
Mr. Chettur Sekharan Nair were the President, Vice-President and Secretary 
respectively. 

8. The objectives were self-government for India within the scope indicated by 
T)r. BesanPs Commonwealth Bill, Hindu-Muslim Unity, abolition of un“ 
tniieh,d)ility and encourngeinent of swndeshi. 




United Nationalist Party organised for the avowed purpose of accele- 
rating nationalist work. It was a hotch-potch arrangement includ- 
ing Moderates. Independents and members of the Congress and Just- 
ice Parties It would appear that Mr. K. Madhavan Nair, President 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, was the Secretary of 
the new organisation. A policy of unanimity in important alTairs, 
freedom of action in controversial matters and a liberal attitude of 
compromise towards ail alfairs were expected to bind all the members 
of the new organisation lo n sense of fraternity. Under the auspices 
of this party, a Political (inference was held at Calicut on 6 October 
1925 with Mr- G. A. Saldanah, the Member of the Legislative Council, 
Madras, in the chair '. 

At the meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
held in May, 192G it was re.solved to put up Mr. K- Madhavan Nair 
and Mr. Krishna Menon as Congress candidates in the fourth-com- 
ing elections ot the Madras Legislative Council. The return of both 
by a huge majority ser\ (‘(l to revive the drooping spirit of tlie Congress 
men in Malabar 

The third Provincial Conference met at Calicut on 10 and 17 
April 1927, the session being presided over by Mr. B. G- Homiman, 
Editor of the Bombaij Chronicle- Mr. K. Madhavan Nair, Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, referred to the inertia among Congress- 
men noticeable after the Moplah rebellion that liad practically upset 
all social and political work in the District. The authorities were 
suspicious of all who wore khadi and imprisoned many of those who 
had sincerely attempted to pacify the rebels. On account of the repres- 
sive policy, several people were reluctant to do any kind of national 
work openly in Malabar. Conditions were equally bad in the Prin- 
cely States of Travancore and Cochin, particularly the latter. Mr. 
Horniman declared that the attainment of swarai was the only pana- 
cea for all the ills 

The Conference passed several resolutions l)earing upon a num- 
ber of subjects. It expressed sorrow at the death of Swami Shrad- 
dhananda; congratulated the Maharani of Travancore for having 
ended animal sacrifice in the State; condemned the action of the 
Government in sending Moplah women to the Andamans; sympathi- 
sed with the freedom movement in China and appealed to the Govern- 
ment to release Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon from jail as well as those 
Moplahs against whom no proof of violence could be adduced. It 


Mr. K. P. Raman Menon was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. The 
President, in his speech, stressed the objectives noted above. The birth of 
the United Nutionalisl Parly, comments Mr. A. K. Pillai, indicatCHl that Coru 
gressmen had little confidence in themselves at this lime. 
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further recognised the need for proper legislation to safeguard the 
interests of tenants and to obtain control over the administration of 
Local Boards and Municipalities It appealed to the Hindus and 
Muslims to preserve social amity and get rid of communal electorates, 
and also protested against the action of the Congress members in 
not having voted against the Ministers’ Salary Bill in the Madras 
Legislature. 

As regards the Princel^’^ States, the Conference was of the view 
that the constitution of the Congress should be amended to enable 
it to interfere in their internal affairs. The Congressmen in Malabar 
had often been expressing such an opinion as a ma jority of the people 
in Kerala belong to Cochin and Travancore but neither the All-India 
Congress Committee nor the Working Committee would appear to 
have considered the issue with the seriousness it deserved I'he Con- 
ference also opined that peasants and workers should l>e given ade- 
quate representation in the Congress organisation. .\ resolution in 
favour of complete independence as the goal of the Congress was 
however opposed by a majority at the Conference' 


10. It would appear that Messrs. K. Kelappan, K. Madhavan Nair and P. Ramunn. 
Menon supported the resolution while Mr. U. Gopala Menon, Mr. T. R. Krishna 
Swamy Iyer and Mr. K, Madhava Menon opposed it. 



CHAPTER 14 
LAHORE RESOLUTION 

The political lethargy that had gripped Malabar after the 
Moplah rebellion gradually began to vanish The Congress leaders 
whose attention had been side-tracked by the Vaikom Satyagraha 
turned once again to political work. The Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee, with its headquarters at Calicut, did much to awaken 
the people of Malabar. The political atmosphere came to be most 
surcharged with emotional excitement on 8 November 1927 by the 
simultaneous official announcements made in the British Parliament 
and in India regarding the appointment of the promised Statutory 
Commission under the chairmanship of Sir John Simon, constituted 
to enquire into the working of the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms and 
examine the fitness of Indians for self-government. That announce- 
ment accomplished, at a stroke, what political propaganda for years 
could not achieve in India. A wave of indignation swept over the 
entire country. 

The exclusion of Indians from the personnel of the Simon 
Commission naturally caused country-wide resentment and evoked 
universal condemnation by individuals and organisations as a 
'"negation of the fundamental right of self-determination which is 
inherent in ever}^ nation”^ On 16 November appeai'ed the Leaders’ 
Manifesto, bearing the signatures of prominent leaders of all parties 
in India. It stated:^ 

'*We have come to the deliberate conclusion that the exclu- 
sion of Indians from the Commission is fundamentally wrong 
and that the proposals about committees of Legislatures being 
allowed to submit their views to the Commission and later to 
confer with the Joint Parliamentary Committee are wholly 
inadequate to meet the requirements of the case. The under- 
lying principle of the scheme that Indians are to have no 
authoritative voice either ifj the collection of proper materials 
and evidence or in the takinj:^ of decisions by way of recommenda- 
tions of the Commission ol Parliament is of such a character 
that India cannot, with any self-respect, acquiesce in it. Unless 
a Commission on which the British and Indian statesmen are 


1. Aimtial Report of the Congress, 1927. 

2. The ladiap Quarterly Register, Vol.IL 1927. 




invited to sit ml equal terms is set up we cannot conscientiously 
take any part or share in the work of the (vommissioii as at 
present constituted.'’ 

I’he Working Coniinittee ot the Indian National Congress adopted 
the following resolution on the subject: 

"As the British (h»\einnient liad coaslituted the Statutory 
(a)nimissioii in defiancH' ol the national will and rejected the 
national demand for a iioimd Table Conleience to settle a 
swaraj constitution for ln<lia, the Worknig C.ommittee of the 
Congress calls upon tlie people of India and appeals to all 
political parties to abstain from co-operating with tt^e said 
Commission either by giving evidence or by voting for or serving 
on any Select Committee connected therewith." 

At its Madras session held in December, 1927 the Congi*ess again 
resolved that tlie only "sell -respecting course for India to adopt is 
to boycott the Commission at every stage and in every f()rm”“a. 

In Kerala also, accordingly, the Congress came forward to 
organise a thorough boycott of the Commission. A hopeful feature 
in Malabar at that time was the decision of ttie leaders of the old 
Home Rule League. Dr. .\nnie Besant and Mr Manjeri Hama Iyer, to 
make the boycott a com[)lete success. Thus, once again in Malabar 
the Home Rule League and the Congress joined together and the 
people became more enthusiastic than ever 

A largely attended conference of all parties was held on 1 Decem- 
ber, 1927 in the Town HalL Calicut, to concert measures for the boy- 
cott of the Simon Commission. Dr. Annie Besant was foremost 
among the leaders who organised it. Party leaders and delegates 
as well as large number of non-aligned individuals, hitherto indi- 
fferent to party politics, attended the conference. Only a few mem- 
bers of the Justice Party stood aloof. Resolutions were passed 
calling upon all citizens of India, particularly those of Kerala, to have 
nothing to do with the unwanted Commission and to organise 


2a. An earnest effort was made to popularise the great ideals, proclaimed at 
the Congress Session at Madras, amd**y the people of the Princely State of 
Travancore. In the summer of 1928 great conference, under the president- 
ship of Mr. P. Kunjan Pillai was convenccl at Shasthamkotta on the Initiative 
of Mr. Kumbalathu Sanku Pillai. It was addressed hy eminent leaders like 
Messrs. K. P. Kesava Menon, K. Kelappan, A. K. Pillai and Kurur Nilakanian 
Nampudiripad. At the meeting the participants burnt foreign cloth in a 
bonfire. Thi.s was followed by another meeting held at Katambanad tlie 
next day. Such conferences roused the people to a new sense of duty and 
responsibility. 
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fl^nioiistratioiis, meetings and hartal on the dale ol their arrival in 
liuiia. This was a liighly hopeful sign of the new political awakening 
in Malabar to which the large number of delegates and \isitors wiu) 
had participated in the annual session of the Congress at Madras an<i 
the All Imlia Youth Congress and the All-India Khadi and 
Sivddeshi hxliibition held as adjuncts to it contributed in no small 
measure. 

In Januarv, 1928 the north Malabar Political (Conference was held 
at Cannanore under presidentship of Mr. K. Madhavan Nair and 
tlu‘ r(‘S'Mitni(‘nt against tlie (Commission \'ehemently ex[)ressed. Mr. 
K. I ppi Saheb. M. L. ('. in Iiis wcdcome spt‘ech, condemned the 
(jovernment’s elforl to sustain the communal split between the 
Mindus and the Muslims wJiilc Mr. Madha\ an Nair asserted that 
indeiienchmce was llu‘ onl\ solution to the problems that India faced. 

1 he lead(‘rs lost no lime in organising demonstrations and public 
meetings to carry on Uic [)ropaganda against the Commission. An 
inlluential Boycott Coinmittet* was formed for the whole of Malabar 
with hea(k|uarters at Calicut. This Committee, the Secretary of 
vhich was .Mr. W K. Kunhisankara Menon of the Calicut Bar, 
toured all over the important places in Malabar. Messrs Manjeri 
Hama Iyer. K. Madhavan Nair, P. Ramunni Menon. U. Gopala Menon, 
P- Acbiithan and K, Madhava Menon did much propaganda in this 
connection making arrangeinents for v>nblic demonstrations. The 
gr(‘al enliuisiasin ev inced by the people caused mucli embarrassment 
to tire (ioveiTiment which was anxious to prove to the world that 
ever since the disturbaiic(‘s of 1921. political acti^ity in Malabar had 
become inorihund. The District autliorities persuaded the reaction- 
aries to organise, with the hel[) of the police, demonstrations to show 
that Indians would welcome the Simon Comniission. The knowledge 
tiiat the (io\ ernment-sponsored movement was afoot to belittle 
Malabar served onlv to kindle the fire of patriotism in the hearts 
of tli(‘ iTitelligentsia who carried on their propaganda with redoubled 
energy. 

On Pebruary 1928. the clay on which the Simon Commission 
landed in Rombay, a highly successful hartal was observed in every 
nook and corner of Malabar, as in other ])art.s of India A storm 
blew over the land. Students abstained from attending the classes- 
Cawvers did not (urn up at the courts- Shops were closed. Black 
Rags nuttered everywhere. .\t various public meetings resolutions 
weix' passed protesting against the Simon (Commission's visit 

In some places there were minor clashes between the boycotting 
demonsirator.s and the luvalists. At Calicut, the stronghold of both 
the sections, for example, the atmosphere was tense. Though the 
police force was in (‘vidence everywhere, the hartal in the town wa^jt 

313357 
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\i ^^reat success. In order lo welcome the Simon Commission, the 
atiti-boycott partv orj'anised. witli the help ot the police, a meeting 
at Paran Square, always the xeniu* ot activih ot tlie reactionaries 
at (lalicut. A tew minut(‘S i)etore the scheduled time ot the meeting, 
however, a huge procession led by Messrs, Manjeri Rama Iyer, 
K Madlunan Nair and P. K. Kimhisankara Menon marched into 

Paran Scjuart* and took possession ot all the seats. Mr. Hama Iyer 

made a powertul s[)eech, exposing th(‘ hollowness ot the argument 
that onl\ a pri\ at(‘ nu‘eting ot the organisers was hit (‘ruled and 
making it clear that his tollowcrs would not allow an> resolution 
welcoming tlie Commission, to l)c passed at the meeting in tlu* name 
of th(^ ])eople ot Calicut. He claimed tor himstdt and Ins tollowers. 
the right to speak against any such resolution. lie got troni the^ 
sponsors ot the meeting an assurance that no resolution would be 
passed in the name ot the p(‘ople ot Calient The demonstrators 

then marched jubilantlv to the d'own Hall wlure a large numlx'r 

of leading (dtizens of Calicut had alrt'ady assembled. The rnecTing. 
presided over bv Mr. K. Madhavan Nair passed resolutions adxoeating 
tin* boycott ot tin* Sinum Commission. 

In spite ot instructions Irorn the (iov(*nnn(‘nt ol Madras the 
Municipal Schools at Calicut stopjied work on d I'ebruary under the 
orders ot the Mimici[)al Chairman, Mr. K Narayanan Nair. a leading 
member ot tlie Calicut Har. A black (lag was lioisted <»n tlie .Muni- 
cipai Office building Mdun. on the initiative ot two loyalist 

Mimicipal Councilloi s inspired by tlie (io\ ei nment. a notice ol 

no-coitndence motion against tlu* Chairman was gi\(*n. tin* wiiole ot 
Calicut got excited. At a public meetpig in the I'owti Hall presided 
over bv Mr. Mullasseri (iopala Meiuui, tlu' fiart playc'd bv liie 

Municipal (diairman and most ot lli<* Municijial (iouncilbus was 

praised and confKl(‘nce in them recorded. 

Black-flag demonstrations and protest meetings were (uganisi'd 
in oth(‘r parts of Malaliar also. I'bey serv(‘d to galvanise the people 
into aetiv(‘ political work and pav('d the way tor an el1ecti\c freedom 
struggle to be launched in Hie immediate future- 

Mcanwiiih* at Madras, Mr. f. P^. N'enkatarama Sastri bad b(‘en 
api>ointed as Law Member, in the place ot Sir (!. P Hamaswam> 
Iyer, When Mr. Sastri resigned in protest against the removal, by 
tlie Government, of the police portfolio from the new Law Member, 
Dew an Bahadur M. Krishnan Nair, a nominee ot the .lustiee Parly, 
was appointed to (he ofBce On 2 Ai)ril 1928 another publie meeting 


a. they were Messrs. C. Kri.shnan, h\Jil(»r ol the Milnvadi, T. M. K. Nodungiidi 
iind K. Menon who fugued that iis it was only w private me<-tinj?. none 

'* had llic lu .sjx'ak tlicrc who did not eye to eye with ils conveners. 
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was hel4 in tlic 'l owii Hall. Calicut to condemn Mr- Krislinati Nair's 
acceptanct‘ ot as well as the political tactics o! Dr. l\ Subbarayan 

th(‘!i Chiel Minister of Madras. I'he resolution to that elTect was 
inoNCfl l>y Mr K. Madhaxan Nair/ 

On la April, 1P2S a meetinj^‘ of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee was held at Padagara in North Malabar at which it was 
resolved to send Mr, S. K. Kombrabail as a representative of the 
Kerala Ctmgn ss Coniniiltee to tlie All-party Conference and to hold 
the next Kerala Provincial ('onference in May at Payyannur. a remote 
village in the northernmost part of Malabar. 

TiK‘ Payyannur C^mlcrence. the fourth of the Kerala Provincial 
Conferences, was iield oo ‘J.k ‘Jli and 27 Mav undtu’ the presidentship 
of Pandit .iawahailal .\eliru. tlum (i(‘neral Secretary of tlie Indian 
National Congn'ss. A large numi>er of delegates and visitors i)arti- 
cipated in tlie conlVreneeC Pandit Nehru in his inspiring speech, 
pointed out that Indians should concentrate attention on Ihe establish 
uuait of a democratic ngiublic and join other nations in founding 
a world stale based on international co-operation, national economic 
independHice, ({[uality and social justice. He exhorted the people 
to get l id of all social ( vils which are a negation of democratic ideals, 
put an rnd to economic' exploitation, develop an objective and 
critical attitude to life's problems and realise that the ideal of 
independence is not to create vested mterests but establish a social 
ordei- guarant(‘eing freedom and (‘qualitv t)f opportunity for all. He 


A. \ srrtirjn «)l tlu‘ aiKiitaua* slafjrd u wylk out niui iittemplcd to congric 

lul;df .Mr. Kristueiu N;.ir ;»l a separate nuM-lin;4 in the .Manaiichira Gardens, 
a liirinn;,' Iroiu Itie Town Hall. lUit a iarj^i ernwd who followed them 

Iriislrated tiiis attempt. 

a. At this meetinkc -^h'- A. Krishna Menon pointed out that though .Mr. K. 
Madhavan \air liad puljlielv ( ondeinned Mr. Krishnan .NaiCs appointment, 
he had also, wilhoul any (amsisteiicv , sent a telegram congratulating him. 
.Mr, Madhavan Nair in his reply (■(»idessed that it was an error on his part 

and e\press('d ngrel whereuj}on the Committee passed a r(‘soiution accept 

ling Ids explanation aed recording confidence in liim. At this meeting Ihe 
difTerences among the congressmen were ironed out and the lull in Congress 
work broken. 

fi. besides the PolitK'al ConpTence, tliere were also Maiayalam Literary 

Conference. .North .Malaliar Nair Conference. Social Helorm ConTerence, 
Kerala Aruya Confcnmce. and an Lxhihilion of Khadi and .mme/ewhi products. 

At the Political ConlVrcnce Mr. K. T. Kammaran Nambiar. Chairman 
of the Heception Commiltet*. said that thougli complete independence was 
the jiolitical goal of India she would not, for the moment, be dissatisfied 
with Dominion Status. 



particularly reminded them that they should transfer their thoughts 
from the glories of the past to the problems of the present and the 
future 


The Payyannur Camference |)assed resolutions* emphasising tlie 
need for making Kerala a separate Province in tlie futur(‘ consti- 
tutional set-up; congratulating the heroic people of Bardoli who 
were fighting for the recognition of their legitimate rights; condemning 
the de[)ortation of Moplah families to tlie Andamans;^ demanding 
the establishment of responsible government in Princely Slates; and 
recomnietKling that complete independence' should be adopted as 
the goal of the Congress. 

Pandit Nehru was much im|>ressed by tlie siuctTity of the 
delegates. After the Conference he visited Calicut and gave tlie 
political workers wholesome ad\ ice in la^gard to organisational 
matters.^' 


7. ()1 till' resolulioii'' drniaiuU'ci protection lor Uie interest> ol' tenants. 

The lanaiords f)res(*nt oppos(‘d it whieln ho\\a\t‘r. v\as passed hy a 

majority, 

S. The resolution on .Moplah lainilies. moved hy .Mr. K. Tppi Saheb was supported 
hy Mr Manjeri Hama Iyer. 

a. The n'-solution on <‘omplete iiidvpiaidenee was mo\t‘<l hy Mr. K. Madhioanar 
i)iit oppos<‘d t)y a section of the delej^ales ineludinf; Messrs, .Manjeri Hama 
Iyer, t'. (io[)ala .Menon. P. .Vciiulhan vte.. who l)(‘lievf*d Unit it would 

isolate the (a)ngre.ss Vrom the peoplr. Mr. K Kelaf)pnn declared that Uu* 
strength of the (Congress lay not in number hut in its spirit oi saerifiee and 
sell -C‘onlid(‘nce 1 inallv the resolution w as [)assi*tl f)y a ma jority. 

10. Pandit Jawaharlal Neiiru. alter his return to \llahal>ad, slated in a letter 
that there wfre ample possibilities tor serifius political work in Kerala 

though, unfortunately. Ihere was no proper organisation at the time. 

Political work, lo a great extent, wfiuld dep<‘nd on active* vvorkeu’s and th«' 
Tree* flow ol money. He suggested that the lho\ ineijd (lomrnitlee in Kerala 
should have a regular edTice and a salaried Assistant Seen'tary l><*eause the 
services of lull time* workers were itidispensahii* for any politieal organisa- 
tion. .Vs far as j)ossihle e\(‘ry District Congress ConirniUee also should haNc 
a salaried Assistant .Secretary. The Provincial (!ongress Committee should 
collect Rs 200 a month and the District Comniitlees Rs. 60 each Of' course 
for special purposes money w'ould hav<* lo he collected separately 
hut the members should be expected to subscribe to or colled 

money tor the Congri'ss Fund on a regular basis just as the members of 
political organisations in western countries. Pandit Nehru also sen! 
Rs, 60 as his own contribution to the Provincial Congress Committee. 
(Pandit Nehru’s letter to Mr. K. Madhavaii Nair. dated 10 June 1928). 
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I lu‘ All-India (Uinf^ress Committee met at Bombay on 25 May 
lB2b and passed a resolution directing the Congress Members of all 
tJie Provijicial Legislative Councils, except those of Bengal and 
Assam, to boycott them and devote their full lime for carrying out the 
lirograrnme of the Congress. This resolution was urged by the 
pro[)osal of the (lovernment of India to extend the term of all the 
Li‘gislative Councils so that the electorate in the country might not 
be able to record, thrr)ugh a fresh (‘lection, their emphatic protest 
against the (iovenmient and the Simon ('ommission; U\ Bengal and 
Assam, a r(‘asonal)le time had not yet elapsed after the local elections 
and so the ('ouncillors in l:)oth wen^ permitted to attend the first 
session of their restx'ctive Legislative Councils to register themselves 
as .Members. The resolution also called on tlie [legislators to resist 
the repressive policy of tlie Covemmeni Tlie me(‘ting of the Congress 
Working Committee at Delhi decided that it would be in the interests 
of the Swarajist Party to advise tlu‘ .Members of tlie various Legis- 
latures to resign their st‘ats. In this way Mr. K. Madhavan Nair, 
Ih'esident of the Kerala Congress Committee, was i)revented from 
att(‘ndiiig any meeting of the Madras Legislative Council of which 
h(‘ was an elected Member. But finally it was decided by the 
Working C.ornmittee to permit the Members of all ProN’incial Councils 
to attetul their sessions until the propos(‘d Lahore Session of the 
Congress and Mr- Madhavan Nair also was thus enabled to participate 
effectively in the debate on the Malabar Tenancy Bill iti the Madras 
I.egislative (amncil.” 

It was in this atmosphere of general i)olitical excitement caused 
l)y llie ai)pointment of the Simon Commission that the forty-fourth 
session of the* Indian National Congress met at Lahore from 29 to 


11, Mr, K. .M:idha\an Nair was in a groat dilenuna as the Council was about 
to dis(*uss the Tenaruv Bill lor Malabar fl(* had promised the electorate 
that he would strive tor the removal ol all disabilities from which the 
large mass of lenants had fH*en suITtning. His absence, from the deliate, 
would lh(*refore amount to Uh‘ hetraval ol their interevsts and the violation 
of their mandate at a crilieal time. The Kerala Congress Committc'e and 
lh<‘ Malahar Kitiinfun (Ivwmt) S<in</h recpiested the Congrc'ss President to 
exempt him temj)orarily j rom the operation of the Congress resolution. Mr 
(i. Sankaran Nair. as the special repmsentalive of the tenants in Malabar, 
altendod the meeting of the Working Committee of the Congress at 
Allahabad and made a repn^senlalion in this eonrieclion. Though Ihe 

Congress President fell I hat it would neither he proper nor practicable 

lo exempt the Members from the operation of the resolution, Ihe 
Working Committee linally withdrew from its «)riginal stand 
for there were similar requests from the Members of other Provincial 
Councils also. 
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.*U l)(‘r(‘niber with Paiulil Jinvaharlal Nehru, as its President. 

The Lahore session became momentous for having passed the historic 
resolution, srmisored l)y (landhiji himself, on complete independence. 
The resoIuti(m stated: 

This (Congress in pursuance of the resolution passed at its 
sessi on at Calcutta last year, declares that the word 'swaraj* in 
Article i of the Congress (‘onstitution sliall mean complete 
inCe nemience and further declares the entire scheme of the 
Nehru Committee's report to ha\e lapsed atid hopes tliat all 
(Congressmen will henceforth denote tlieir exclusive attention to 
tin* attrinment of comj)lete indeptnidence for India. As a 
[>relimiriarv ste|) towards organising a cornpaign fur independenci^ 
and in order to make tlie (hmgress poliev as con.sisUmt as 
poss ble with tlu* change ot creed, this (Congress rt'solves upon a 
comphdt boycott of tlie (Central and Provincial Legislatures and 
(hmnnitlees constituted i'V (iovernnient and calls upon (Congrtess- 
men and others taking part in the national movement to abstain 
Iron) participating directlx ov indirectl> in future elections and 
directing tlie present (Congress Memlxu's of tlie Legislatures and 
(CommiUees to resign their seats. This (Congress ajipcals to th • 
nation 7ealousl\ to [irosecute tin* co^stIucti^’(‘ programme of tlu* 
(Co^igress and authorises the AlMndia (Congress (Committee, 
whenever it deems fit. to launch upon a programme of Ci\il 
1 )isobed;etic(‘ including non-pavment of taxes, whether in selecteel 
areas or otfierwisc' and under such safeguards as it may consider 
necessary. 

At midnighl on that day tlie Congress tricolour flag, symbolic 
of India's indepenlence. was uniurled amidst shouts of Inqnilah 
Zindabad 71iey produced an echo in tlie heart of every patriot. 



CHAPTER IT) 


THP: INDIAN STATES COMMITTEE 


Alter the constitutional reforms had been put into elTect in 
British India in 19*J0, some of the Princes of Cetitrnl and Nortiann 
India suiight from tin* British (iovernmenl tlie establishment «.f 
tin* CJianiher oj Priiues whir!) was formally inaugurated by the 
4)ukt? 0* Cuunaught on 8 February. 1921. Nearly {vvo hundred of 
Ju‘ Printves w ere deemed to be of great importance ;*nd while some 
)f biein w-ere members of the (diamber in their owr; light, otlu rs 
V eie tmtiHed only t( elect representatives to that bo(*v. The 
pun)^>se of the C'hamber was to protect the treaty righ^^; prr'^ 

N ges of th<‘ Priners and their Slates and it could discuss witli the 
\arious Departments of (he (io\ eminent of India, matters in which 
the (io\ ernnients ol l^olh ilu' Princely States and British India 
\\ interested. 

7'lu* Ihincc'S bad b(‘(‘n gT(‘atl\ ptodurbecl at the piospt et oi the 
grant of Dominion Stalus to Britisli India- Mlien the appointment 
of a Commission to investigate tlu* (jiiestions of tlie system of 
go\ (‘rniiuMit, growth of '‘dueation. (U^vtdoprnent of : epres(‘ntative 
institutions and furtln*r instalment <>f leforms in Ibit^sh .ndia was 
annoiin(:(‘d. they naturally urg(‘d and s<'eiue(l the a])})(>intraent ol a 
('omrnittee to iiold an eiupiiry into the problcans of Indian States 
as w’elL Tlie Butler (Committee was tlius eiaistituted to report on 
ihe relations between tin* Ihiramount Ihjwta' and the i^rincely 
States with ndiaamce to tlie rights and oJ>ligation5 arising from 
[rt aties. e.ngagtmients ami usages as w e!l as on the fiiKneial and 
‘.conoinic relations Ixdwci'n P/ritisli India and the States. The iiUi- 
matt' eaiise of C.omrnittee's pmiiosed investigation might hi' traced 
!>aek to the Report of (918 on conslitutionai rehirms to 
India in which it had been declared that the constitiil :onnl position 
m P>ntish India could not be considered without also taking into 
account the pmblems presented by tlie Princely States* 

Several Princes from Central and Nortliern India visited 
England in a body to present their ^iew•s before the Butler Commit- 
tee and presumablv the St?cretary of State for India as well and 
»bt:iiiiied general assurances regarding their future iiositCni in anv 
neav scheme of constitutional reform. 

Sir Leslie Scott enunciated, on behalf of the Princes, ctrtain 
thvorres which did not meet with any general approval, except of 
4 lew. Neittier the Butler Committee nor the British Covernment 
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would appear to have given any encouragement to the specific de- 
mands put forward by the Princes. Travancore and f^orhirv 
along with some other States, declined to be represented hv Sir 
Leslie Scott and preferred to state their own case in written replies 
to the questionnaire issued by the Butler Committee. While the 
Butler Committee printed the joint opinion of five eminent counsels 
led by Sir l^eslie Scott, of tiie Standing Committee of the Chamber 
of Princes, they did not (‘xtend similar courtesy to the views expres- 
sed by important States like Travancore. 

The Indian States Committee had wanted tliat the States should 
have an opportunity to place their views before* the Committee as 
far as they were covered by the terms of nderence. The Commit- 
tee did not want to limit the evidence which the States might wish 
to adduce or to object to ''jmt decisions and present differences’’ 
being reviewed as far as they illustrated the relationsiiip hctwecai 
the Paramount Power and the States. It was in response to the 
Committee's general invitation that the Government of Travancore 
drafted and submitted their Memorandum. 

According to tin* I'ravancore Memorandum, the Slates relation 
ship with the Paramount Power derived its existence from the two 
ultimate sources of treaty and usage. I'he sprit of supremacy of 
the Paramount Povvtt pervaded the entire relationship as it "'is not 
based only upon treaties and engagements but exists independently 
of them*’.’ When imiierial interests and the general welfare of tiie 
p(*ople of the State were seriously affected by the action of th(^ 
State Government, the Paramount Power would have to take the 
ultimate responsibility for necessary remedial action; subject to 
this supremacy of the Paramount Power, the Government of 
Travancore could be n*gard(‘d as autonomous in the exercise of its 
internal soven*ignty. Ihe Maharaja was bound' to pay the utmost 
attention to the advice Uuit Ihe f^aramount Power might administer 
from time to tinu*. I'his v\as indeed a comprehensive power which 
the Paramount Power could a|)ply to overwiielm the State’s auto- 
nomy. In fact it had been resorted to in negotiations, control ovei 
legislation, administration of justice, oflicial appointments and also 
in cases of complaints. Mr. Watts. Dewan of Travancore, pointed 


1, Mt-moranduin In Drwan. M. E. W’alls. dati’d 21 April 1928. 

2. Artirlv 9. Tni\ ancorc Trcaly of 1805. 

5. T|ius ill llu‘ first filaco as regards negoliations, the power was invok(‘d Iw'ice 
earlier, to the eeuiKjmic detriment of the State in business Iraiisaelions with 
the Government of Madias in regard lo the Inter Portal Trade Convention 
eiiterend into between Ihe Governments of IVavaneore and Cochin and British 
India in 1805 and later in regard to the Periyar i.ease of 188(> whtnehv water 



jut in the Af(*nior andum that such form of inter\ ention should indeed 
be modified. Travancore had a Legislative Council with an elected 
and luui'-ollieial majority and all |>ro[)osed laws were [)laced on the 


Iruni a river in Travancore was diverlcti fur th<‘ heiicfil of irrigaliou in 
Mathnai Dishict. In BrilisJi India an area of 1,4.;, 000 acres of land was thus 
newly hrougJil under cultivation resulting in cousiderahle eeonojnic heiietit (o 
the j)eoj>l<‘ of Madurai and the net revenue deri\ed by the Government of 
-Madras m lOJa was Rs. 4,29,238. The eonslruclion uf the Perijar Dam 

irnoht'd tin- submersion of 13.4 square miles of land in Travancore which got 
in reliiro an annual rent of only Rs. 42,964 at tlic rate of Rs. T) per acre. The 
Dew’an in 1883 had pointed out. the injustice resulting from the one .sided 
nature of the arraiigemenl and sought belter terms. (See his Letter No. 1764 
p. 172 dated June 1883). "His Highness," he added "will gladly l)ow to any 
decision which may Ije finally come to hy the Hrilisli (loveriiinent as the 
Paramount Power being convinced that they ar(^ at all limes disposial lo 
rt'gard Ihe inlert'sls o( native Stales in friendly alliance with themselves as 

identical witii their own " In reply to this note, the Government 

of Madras eonveyed their ackuowdedgincnl 'Tor the courtesy he (the .Malnn aja) 
has show II in thus w ai\ ing his view's". (I'heir order No. 577, Polilie.d, dated 
9 August 1883). It should be noted that Travancore In.d not w anved iier 
(daims and practically Hie order of the Government of .Madras was lanlamoiinl 
to tlu‘ super-imposition of their will under Artich; 9 of the Treaty of 1805. 

.S«('ondl>, as reg.irds tile Bnti.sh Indian Government's control over legi^sla- 
lion in Trasancore, Ihcie w'as nothing in the terms of llie same Treaty to 
support sucdi supeiwision as in the Mysore Instrument of Reiiclilion of 1881. 
Yet Article 9 in Uie Treaty w’as being utilised in support of such pow'cr. In 
1882 the Go\ernmeiit of Madras desired that they would be supplied with 
three comphde sets oi .dl c.xisting Regulations and Royal Proclamations having 
Ihe force of law as well .«> the copy of any proposed laiw or Proclamatioii 
before its issue; ordinarily the GovernorTn-Council would have only lo express 
npjiroval of sucli measma s Jml occasionally an advice to the Maharaja would 
he desirable "in consonance with the terms of the Treaty with native 

Stales (Madras Government Order, No. 205 dated 22 July 1882) . In 

this way from 1882 onwards the Government of Travancore used to foraanl 
iegislalive Rills lo tiic Resident and pass them into law duly after obtaining 
the approval of the British Indian Government. Sometimes a Bill was sent 
before first publication: at other times it was sent before first publication as 
well as after revision by the Select Committee; later the practice w^as fora 
Bill to he sent after the second reading and before the final passing by the 
Legislative Council. When the Madras Government’s order was received 
there was no Legislative Council in the State which first emerged only in 
1888. Though the object of the Government of Madras might have been to 
examine whether imperial interests or those of the people of tlic State were 
afTected by the proposed legislation it became the practice subsequently lo 
direct amendments that had no bearing on such matters. For example in 

S/S357 



statute Book only after they were passed by the Council except 
those affecting the ruling family or the Paramount Power. This 
was a sufficient guarantee that Bills affecting the welfare of the 

1890 a Bill was introduced in the Council to correct a defect in the Arms 
Regulation hut the Resident wanted to substitute a comprehensive draft of 
his own that would disarm the whole population without even the reserva- 
tions provided by the British Indian Act. On a later occasion the Political 
Agent suggested an amendment to the Travancore Cinematograph Regulation 
so as to secure recognition in the State, of films passed as unohjectionable 
by the British Indian censoring authorities. Though this direction w.is 
withdrawn later, it indicated however in what manner the power of super- 
vision over legislation was being exercised. VV^hile Article 18 of the Mysore 
Treaty of 1913 provided that the Maharaja should not repeal or modify any 
law that existed in 1881 or pass any law or rule inconsistent therewith except 
with the previous consent of the Governor General-in-Council, there was no 
similar provision in the Travancore Treaty. 

Thirdly, there was a lot of interference with the judicial administration of 
the Slate. Judgments of the Travancore High Court in criminal cases where 
capital or life sentences were awarded had to be sent by the Dewan to the 
Political Agent before they were submitted to the Maharaja for formal appro- 
val as required by law. The practice had arisen at a time when there were 
no regular courts of judicature in the modern sense in the State. Really, 
under law, the Agent had no authority to intervene, yet he used to suggest 
that the sentences awarded were inadequate. On one occasion the Resident 
commented that ''the omission of the lower and appellate courts to award it 
(extromc penalty) in such a case clearly show.? that they are influenced by 

personal predilections or in other words that they prefer their private 

opinions to the prescriptions of the Legislature.” Though the commutation 
of capital into life sentence was possible by the exercise of sovereign clemency 
the converse position advised by the British Government was inconceivable. 
The Chief Justice naturally protested that the imputation conveyed by the 
Resident’s letter was so "grave and prejudicial to th(* prestige of the Court 
that .silence in the face of it might at some future lime, be mistaken as 
amounting virtually to a plea of guilty to the charge” and that *T consider 
the imputation in the present instance to be without foundation and 
altogether unmerited,” The Supreme Court in Travancore which had been 
an Appeal Court in 1835 and a Sadr Court in 1861 was reconstituted as a 
High Court in 1882 more or less on the pattern of High Courts of Judicature 
in British India. Eminent jurists had adorned its Bench and its decisions 
had been quoted with approval outside Travancore and even by the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. The Government of Travancore felt that 
the practice of reference to the British Resident was unnecessary, ineffective 
and inconsistent with the dignity of the High Court. 

Fourthly, the Resident used to interfere with the appointments made in the 
State In 1870 the Resident thought that it was his privilege and duty to 
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people of the State adversely would not b(‘ passed, apart from the 
^ood sense of the citizens and the loyalty of tlie dravancore Hous^^ 
tiiat would not countenance any measure jeopardising imperial 

advise the State on all important matters as well as to be kepi fully informed 
about matters for which he would be answerable. (Kesident’s Letter to the 
Dewaii, 3 February 1870). The Dewan, Sir T. Madhnva Kao, pointed out in 
his reply that the Government should not do anything fettering its own dis- 
cretion as that would he a source of efiibarrashiiHajl tor the future. I'he 
appointments niadt by the Maharaja to posts below the Dewanship were those 
of the Sadr and Zillah Judges and Dc'wan Feishkars. In regard to them, the 
Dewan would consult the Resicienl. This procedure became crystallised in 
1005 when it was laid down that he should he consulted previously in regard 
to ail appointments aiul promotions to olhces on Rs. 500 and above per 
memem. In 1000 lhi‘ Resident in.sisted that he should be consulted even when 
short vacancies of th(* oOict' of High Court Judge were tilled though tempo- 
rary appointments to olhei less important posts could be made without ordi- 
narily consulting him i/i ease oi his absence or any urgency, provided the 
acting arrangemenf would give no additional claim to confirmation. (Resident’s 
Lettter to tlu' Dewan, 21 December, 1905). From that time onwards the 
Dewan used to convey to I lie Resident the fact of appointment demi-olRcially 
and the formula adopted by the Agent in acknowledging the letter invariably 
was thal the apjiointnieiit was noted. In 1906 the Resident wrote that his 
fornial approval was not necessary in Iht* case of all important appointments 
hut he expeeled ilnd the lliwaii would inform him about the nominations 
that he proposed to submit to the Maharaja in regard to them so that proper 
advic(‘ might he given where necessary. (Letter from the Resident to the 
Dewan, 29 March 1906). On a later occasion, the Resident regretted that 
there was a devialion from the established procedure of such prior consulta- 
tion in the case of Iw^ acting appointments. (His letter to the Dewan dated 
31 March, 1928). 

Fifthly, the R(*sidt‘nl enjoyed the right to receive and take cognizance of 
complaints about particular instances of alleged misconduct or injustice in 
revenue or judicial administration and he w^ould ordinarily do no more than 
transmit them to the Stale Government for disposal. There might be also 
petitions implying a certain amount of political insubordination or perse- 
cution of individuals for having taken complaints to the British 
authorities; such petitions might easily be the fruit of intrigue, con- 
tumacy or gross and false exaggeration. (See Tupper, Our Indian Protec 
torate, Chaji. XVI). On one occasion when a minor oflicial w\'is compelled to 
retire for otTlcial misconduct, the Resident wTOte, 'T cannot but form the 
opinion that this servant of the State has not been treated fairly or with 
justice,” It was odd that in this case the petition itself had not been shown 
to the Dewan and that the Resident exercised the right to receive and take 
action on communications and reports addressed directly to him by Heads cf 
Departments on official matters, 
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interests. The Fiiuancore Memorandum demanded that legislation 
in the State should be left to its own Government; that the Govern- 
ment of India might tender advice at any stage of legislation on 
considerations of imperial interests or serious injury to popular 
welfare; and that wliile Bills might be forwarded to the Agent to 
the Go\ ernor-Cieneral at all stages, the Government of Travancore 
should not be compelled to receive his remarks before proceeding 
with the Bills in due course. Further the Memorandum wanteri 
that the rigid of intervention on the part of the British Indian 
Government in [lie making of oflicial appointments (of Rs. 500 and 
above) might be waived so far as the objection to the practice was 
intrinsic in character; neither the Resident nor the British Indian 
Government could accept full responsibility for such appointments; 
the Dewan too could not divest himself of responsibility in the 
matter should the Resident intervene. The Government of 
Travancore was of the view that even the formality of intimation 
about the appointments should be dis[)ensed with. Moreover the 
Kesident’s practice of taking cognisance of petitions directly 
submitted to him by Government servants militated against official 
discipline and was subversive of constituted authority in the Stale; 
the Memorandum therefore demanded that such interference should 
be ended forthwith.^ 

The Tra\'ancore Memorandum next referred to the rank enjoyed 
by the Ruler of Travancore. He was next in rank to the Rulers 
of Hyderabad, Baroda and Mysore and denunded '"a higher rank 
Vm vl they (Travancore Rules) have now come to occupy'". The 
Memorandum also pointed to the use of certain words and phrases'^ 

4. On the occasion of his iii\ csliture ceremony, oij (> November, 1931 Sri Chilra 
Tirunal Maharaja referred to tlie political practices and conventions that had 
enahled the Ke.sident to inlerfrrr iji llu* .dl'airs of the vStale in a manner not 
warranted i)y the provi.sions of the subsislinj^' Trenlies. The CioAernment of 
India ordered the discoiUinuama* of surli inlerferenre, eonviiKa'd by the force 
of the representations made hy Travanrore. Thus the Maharaja deemed 
fiimself to be fact, a.s in law. the h-gislative Sc)vereign, On- Tounlain of 
justice and the Supreme Executive* Head of the Slate.” 

a. Many words and phrases in common use in the Indian Slates had been placed 
on a politierd index expunjatorius. Their employment in communications 
reaching the Government of India was forbidden. Thus the term Prince 
or Prince&s was not to be used, in reference to the junior members of a 
Ruling House; Travancore was advised to replace the word Reign by 
Administration, although the connotation of the two words is different. 
The word Government was for some time tabooed and for some years 
legislation had to resort to the round-about device of ”//ie Dewan under 
Our sanction”. Any word or expression suggestive of royalty could never 
be used lest it should meet the eye of the Government of India. 
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including tlie term 'Durbar’ f by which tlu; (iovernment of Indin 
referred to a Stale Government in India. The Government of 
Travancore felt that this expression conveyed little meaning to 
South Indian Hindu States in general and that it was liardly appli- 
cable to a constitutional government as that of travancore. the 
Ruler of which was outside and above the administration. It was 
therefore demanded that the term might l)i substituted by 
'Government’ . 

it was natural that at a critical time in the nolitical liistory of 
the country when the people of British India were struggling agains' 
foreign imperialism, the people of Indian States dso should have 
thought of co-operating with them and attempting a permanent 
solution to the problem of responsible government. '1 liev appre- 
ciated that ttie (piestion of constitutional reJorm in India was an 
indivisible problem demanding a single solution. Hie Indian States 
Peoples’ Conference met in Bombay in December 1927 and sent a 
deputation to England towards the latter half of 1928 "to jiress their 
views on the attention of the Butler Committee and the authorities 
in Whitdiall.” The Indian States Committee received a Memo- 
randum from that body. Anyway the deputation made known to 
the British public the disabilities from which the peojile in Indian 
States sull’ered. The House of Lords discussed the issue at the in- 
stance of Lord Oliver, former Secretary of State for India. Evidently 
the British Government at the time had formed no idea as to what 
place the Indian States should occupy in the future constitutional 
arrangement. No constitution intended to be permanent could 
afford to ignore the States that occupied nearly forty per cent of the 
total area of the country and contained nearly twenty three per cent 
of the total population. 

The Memorandum of the Indian States’ People was highly criti- 
cal of the Political Department that displayed "vigilant solicitude’’ 
where imperial interests were involved and utter indifierence' 
where the welfare of the people was concerned. The Indian States 
were in a lamentable condition of political backwardness and in many 
of them even local self-goveniment did not exist. There was no 
executive responsibility, no ^extension ol iree primary' education, no 
definite Civil List, no indfependent audit. 'I he Rule of Law, an im- 
portant factor of constitutional government, was totally absent. I he 


6. The term Durbar carried with it a vague suggestion of autocracy that the 
Ruler personally was the (iovernment. This idea did not embody the real 
position in Travancore as far as public acts and the conduct of admini- 
stration were concerned. In the case of Travancore the term Government 
wa.s more suitable as the .State was enjoying tlm blessings of represimtalive 

govenunent. 
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Mt'moranduju liicrefon’ demanded an investipitii)n of the (^xlent to 
which the Paramount Power ha<l discharged its ciuty oi‘ securing the 
welfare of the people of the Indian States- Fhe Huler had not appre- 
ciated the |)olitical ideal of ri‘sponsib)e goxcriHnent though their sub- 
jects had every sympathy witlitlie political movement in Britisii India. 
So the Memorandum desired that the Political Department should be 
Indianised and made responsible to the Central Legislature and that 
one-sided protection should not be extended to the Rulers. The Para- 
mount Power should enforce the obligations of the Rulers and secure 
the welfare of the citizens of the States. The announcement of 1917 
was to be made applicable lo the Indian Stales and a C-ommission 
instituted to prevent tlu‘ abuse of power by the Hides until the esta- 
blishment of full responsible govemm(‘n1. 

The four parlies interested in the decision of political issues Wt‘re 
the British C(>\ erunient and the British P{M)ple: liulians residing in 
British India; f*rhic('s: and the subje(‘t people* in the States. The 
British Cfovernment and the Ihinces seemed to [)e interested in 
mainlaniing the status quo: Indians in Biitisb India liad secured 
elementarv const itutional caincessions wliich tlu^v desired to enlarge 
while the fieople in tlie States were demanding responsible government 
for themselves as well as a fair share of voict in any future consti- 
tution for India. The lhaiices were disinclined to satisfy their 
subjects on tliose points c\en tliougb \'iscount Peel, in his speech 
in the House of Lands, reminded them of tlu‘ need for raising the 
standard of administrative etliciency demanded liy enlightened 
public opinion. 

The people of Baroda, ilyderabail. Mysore, 'rravanc<»re and 
other States lield a number of meetings to secure responsible govern 
ment from their resjiective rulers witii the ap])roval of the British 
Government. The South Indian States Peoples' Conference met 
under the auspices of the Travancore State People’s Committee at 
Trivandrum in 1929 under the presidentship of Sir M. Visvesvarayya- 
They felt compelled to come together, collect necessary funds and 
work under energetic leaders to secure their aims. In most States 
expenditure was incurred without a correct ])r( s[)ective of the wants of 
the people who, as tax payers, had thv‘ undoubted right to settle how 
the proceeds should Ik* sp(‘nt with cDllcclive advantage to themselves. 
People in tin* Slates wi're not l)eing trained for high or responsible 
olficcs and this fact led to the creation of an official nobility newly 
recruited from outside the States who would naturally try lo perpe- 
tuate themselves in authority. As Leslie Scott ohserAed, the material 
resources in the States, though enormous, wei'C not usefully employed 
as the Princes did not train their own people for fear of increasing 
their importance. When British India demanded a democratic form 
of government there was nr) reason why the people in the States 
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should uot have a f^overnment approaching? at least constitutional 
monarchy; by hel])ing tlicir subjects in their ehorts at selHmprove- 
m(‘nt, the Princes would l>e saie(:?uardi’ng the future interests of their 
own dynasties 

The Princes, it would a])t)eai% were ready to entertain the idea 
ol federation as firoposed in a Memorandum presented by the 
Euro])ean Association of India to the Simon Commission. As the 
Nehru Committee observed,* 'An Indian federation, ii it is to be 
a reality must not only dedine and regulate the relation between the 
Commonwealth and th(‘ States on a just and equitable footing but 
must also lay the loundations of a strong central authority and at 
the same time should give tlie fullest measure of freedom to each 
constituent unit to work out ils own evolution/’ 

Sir M. \dsvesvarayya in iiis presidential address at Trivandrum 
demanded that Uk* Slat<' Co*>(rnment should at lea>it be a constitu- 
iional monarchy associated with reiircsentative institutions, and that 
:he people in the Slates should have a xoice in the finances, admini- 
stration and legislation of the Central Government as far as they 
were paying taxes indireclly to the Government of India.^ It was 
criminal that material resources ntmained undeveloped and the 
brain power of the country was allowed to lie fallow, to the permanent 
injury of etliciency. 

According to Sir M. \dsvesvarayya, responsible government in a 
Princely State must be characterised by an elected Legislative 
C.ouncil and where the Legislature was unicameral there was to be 
a body of about twenty-five honorary advisers selected from among 
the leaders whom the Ruler might consult in emergencies in case 
the Legislature took up an attitude o|)posed to the i>rimary interests 
of the State; the Ministry was to be chosen from among the Members 
of the Legislative Council and made responsible to it, the Chief 
Minister being acceptable to the Ruler; the Civil List of the Ruler 
should be permanently fixed, an\ (‘xtraordinary expenditure on his 
account being voted by the local L(*gislature; the judiciary should be 
independent of the cxeculi\<' and fundamental rights conceded to 
the citizens;’ tiation-building activities in respect of education, 


7. Nehru (loniniiltee-Supplcinentarv report. 

8. Al the time of Montagu Chclsmford Reforms, lie was associated with a 
Committee of Princes aiul Ministers of Indian States in the discussion of 
the problem of the status of the Slates and it was then that he suggested, 
l>erhaps for the tlrsl time, th(' formation of a federal constitution for 
India. 

9. Safety of person and property right of assen iation and meeting; freedom 
of speech: freedom of the press; etr 
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industries, defence and sc If eminent should be made oliligatory 
duties of each Ih'incely State. 

Sir M. Visvesv arax va envisaged a federal scheme for India includ- 
ing both Provinces and Princely States, the Pi‘deral (iovernment 
having a res])onsible executive comprising twelve (maximum twenty) 
members; and there sliould I>e representatives from both Provinces 
and States in the bi-cameral Central Legislature.^ ' The Chamber of 
Princes would continue to re|)restail the intcnaests, dynastic claims 
and personal privileges (d the* Kulers and a committee of that i)ody 
might discuss such cfuesUons will) the Dominion Governor (iencraLs 
executive and in case oi disagreemenl the questions might he referred 
for settlement to the uritish (iovernment or to a sub committee of 
their peers and re}>resentatives ol the (io\(‘rmuent of India in eciual 
proportion. It was not to be lu id obligatory foi’ the States to intro- 
duce responsil)le government belorc' Ihcv could send r(‘presenta1ives 
to the Federal Legislature. 

The Britisii statesmen ol course had advised the Princes in 
general terms to modcumist* their governimmt but they could or did 
not expressly urge tiie introduction of resi>onsil)le government in 
the States as ihvy themseha\s had no conception yet of a complete 
form of such government for IVj itish India. I he Princes, in their 
own interest, must adjust their position to the changed times; the 


to. It was sugges1f‘d lha! (lie r<‘|>n'S('ntati\a-s ln»Jii the Stales should abstain 
from voting in respect ol (|ueslions pertaining jiundy to Hk' Provinces. 
There are analogies to eoiumeiid such a provision. Thus the House of 
Representatives in the 1. >S. A. adinils a delegate from eaeli ^ Organised 
Territory; the deiegaU> Iroin .siuii 'lerrilories have the right to speak on 
any subject and make motions hut nol to vole. Similarlv the Northern 
Territory in tin* Auslraliaii (^ommoioveallh elects a member uiio is nol 
entitled to vole hut < an lak<» pari in aiiv <h liaie ill Ihe House. 

States, the Rulers of whi<h were entiUe<I to repre.siiilation in the 
Chamber of Princes, should hav(' the rigid to send elected representatives 
to the Federal Ho\ernment. A> regards smaller Slal(*.s, an arrangement 
might be made under which the Proviucia] GovcTnors. as in Ihe past, wouhl 
exercise the necessary eontrol on behalf of tlie Central (iovernment. For 
purposes of representation in Hu* Federal l.egislature these stales might he 
grouped together and represenlalives (h«rltd from Ihe groups on population 
or some other basis. 

If, on the score of treaty rights or privileges, tl»e Priiiet' was unwilling 
to depute representatives to the Federal Legislature, the seats might h(j 
kept vacant, suggested Sir Visvesvarayva. until the Stale aidborifies or 
people would, on then own iniUatiM*. daim representation. 
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rifjidity of British control over tl)c Indian Stales had been consider- 
ably relaxed after 1908 and it was but right that the Princes should 
seek to share tlieir measure of freedom with their own subjects. In 
granting responsible government in tlie l^rovinces the British Govern- 
ment themselves were parting with some of their powers and it was 
incumbent on the Princes also to part with some of their own pre- 
rogatives and thus facilitate the moral and material advancement 
of their States. Ihudence also would dictate such a policy for, on 
the Provinces becoming autonomous, the people in the States could 
not be exi)ected to remain cofitcmt with any absolutist form of 
monarchy After all, tlie strength of the Prince was the strength 
of the people. 

British vested inte rests in India could be safe guarded by 
guaranteeing a reasonable measure of emi^loyment to persons of 
British nationality and protection to British-controlled industries 
and trade so far as the\ did not come in tlie way of the Dominion’s 
autonomy or its nation building activities, rhus the resources of 
the land could he well developed, racial ill-feeling rooted out and 
permanent co operation based on enlightened self-interest guaran- 
teed between India and Kngland. 

Sir Al. \’isvesvarayya pleaded for a Round Table Conference 
to lay down a scheme that would stand the test of time and provide 
for a federal union of Provinces and States, the establishment of 
responsible government in the States within a reasonable period, 
and adequate guarantees not only for British vested interests but 
also for the maintenance <d the rights and privileges of the Prince.s. 
After drafting the outline of a constitution, a Commission composed 
of a majority of Indians might later be appointed to elaborate the 
details^^ and the new Dominion Go\eniment started on its career 
within one year of the appointment of such a Commission- 

It was true that there was political awakening in the States but 
clearly their objectives were not to be gained unless a majority of 
them united in bringing pressure oti the British Government. The 
people in British India, wdio were doing pioneering work, could hot 
be expected to champion the cause of the Princely States as they 
needed all their energy and resources to safeguard their immediate 
interests. It was also of no use for the peo])le in the States to 
get impatient with the Nehru Committee Report conceived, as it 


n. This Dominion Prrpanilions Commission would prepare proposals for new 
Departments and new procedures and should be maintained, he suggested, 
for live (to ten) years until the structure of government was transformed 
in essentials into Uu* Dominion form and the old order changed into the 
new. 

3/3357 
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was on just lines; the Committee was not unwilling to admit Indian 
States into the Indian h^deration though at the same lime they did 
not wish to associate themselves too closely their ''poorer relations/* 
the subjects of the Stales, lest thev slioukl introduce complications 
and create obstacles in the way of achieving their own ends. Evidently 
the peo])le in the States had begun to distrust the British Govern- 
ment and get impatient regarding the constitutional reforms in in- 
stalments. Constitutional Reform being an organic whole, the 
prescriptimi of stages would only mean the prolongation of the agony 
for years 

Tlie Butler Committee, it was clear from tlu'ir re|)ort, tried to 
create a "Chinese Wail," as vSir I'ej Bahadur Sapru put it, between 
British India and the Indian States and proved liieinselves Ijank- 
rupt of statesmanship. I'heir recommendation was the se[)aration 
of the Political Department from the Foreign Department. Para- 
mountcy, they said, must fulfil its obligations, defining or ada]>ting 
itself "according to the shifting necessities of the time and the pro- 
gressive developnuuit of the wStates/' and the ndations of the States 
should not without their consent I)(‘ handed over to a responsible 
Indian Government. 

The Committee's recommendations were bound to l)e unpopular 
with the Princes as they were to the effect that no definite rules 
could be laid do^^'n regarding sovereignty and that the detailed work- 
ing of the policy of intervention and correction should be left entirely 
to the discretion of the Viceroy and the Political Departnumt. Finan- 
ciallv^ the recommendations brougiit no material benefit to the States 
so far as their claims conceded would be more than counter-balanced 
by the contributions to be made by them for the up-keep of the army- 
The system of tributes also was to be continued for the maintenance 
of tlie Political Department. 

The Committee seemed to he c^mcernecl with tlie records of 
treaty rights and States’ finances; but there was no evidence of their 
concern for the needs of nearly seventy million people whose welfare 
through good government should have been their main concern. There 
was "no open dealing, no largeness, no magnanimity, no feature of 
generous treatment" in their proceedings.^^ 


12. Sir M. Visvesvarayya'-s prosidtnlial address at the South Indian Staten 
Peoples’ Conference, 1929. 
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I'HAWWCOHK. COCHIN AND INDIAN FEDERATION 

The r(‘sult of the 1 irsl Hound Table Conference was, as we know, 
the spread of the idea o( an All-India Federation in which the 
States and the Provinces would he partners. The Madras States 
were b(nn^' represented hy Sir Mirza Ismail assisted by his Adviser, 
D{‘wau Bahadur T. Ha^haviah.’ The Maharani Regent of Travancore 
subseffuently tried to get s<‘parate r(*presentation for her State at 
tlie second Round Table Conference. This was not agreed to by the 
(ioverninent of India who howevtn- suggested that a se])eratc delegate 
might attend tlu‘ conference representing the Madras Stales.^ Mr. 
Raghaviah had personal knowledge of the conditions in Travancore 
hut not of those in (^)chiii and. to that extent, the interests of the 
latter might suffer for w'ant of adequate representation. Three 
alternatives wt're now^ open to Ihe Government of Cochin. In the 
first instance', the arrangemcnl at ihe time of the first Round Table 
Conference might be continued. Its defect w^as that Sir Mirza Ismail 
would have to depemd entirely on Mr. Raghaviah who could as ^ve\l 
represent the interests of tiu* Madras States directly. Secondly the 
Covernnient of C.ochin could have agreed to the appointment of 
Mr. Raghaviah as a i ei)resentative of the Madras States. Thirdly, 
Sir Mirza Ismail could have continued to represent the Madras States 
though Cochin might send a separate Adviser to safeguard her 
interests. Mr. Herbert, Dew'an of Cochin, felt however that it would 
)>e of advantage to s<'nd Mr. Raghaviah as a representative of the 
Slates as a body so far as Cocliin and Travancore had almost similar 
interests in regard to customs, ports and navigable waterways; after 
all, the final arrangement could be reached only between the Governor- 
General and each individual State. The expenditure also would not 
exceed that involved in sending Mr. Raghaviah as an Adviser to 
Sir Mirza Ismail. 

1. D. O. C. 41/31 (Inlnl ‘23 May, 1931 from Agent to the Governor-General 
to the Dewan of Coehiri. 

‘J. From the Dewan of' Ct)cl)in to the Maharaja D. O. No. 300 27/1100 dated 
13 June 1931, 
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Ihe Maliaraja of Cocliiii agreed to the Dewan’s proposal. 
Mr. Kaghaviah was clioseti to represent the Madras States^ and 
Mr, Rama t'arina Tamburaii, Secretary to the Dewan, was to be his 
Secretary in England. The Dewan conveyed to Mr. Raghaviah the 
views of tlie Government of Cochin on some of the problems of federal 
organisation likely to be discussed at the second Round Table 
Conference'.^ 

Tile (Conference began its session in November, 1931. It appointed 
the Fed(*ral Structure Committee, a Sub-Committee of which was 
formed under Lord l*eers chairmanship to study the problem of 
federal financ(‘. Mr. Ragha\iah reported from London^ that certain 
proposals, desirable from the view-point of the States, would be 
discussed at the (conference, to increase the strength of both the 
Houses of h'ederal Legislature. Me was of tlie opinion that an 
impartial Triliunal must be set up to settle the question of distribu- 
tion of seats among the States because adequate representation in 
both the (diambers should be the condition precedent to tlieir acces- 
sion to the federation. I'ederal finance would be mainly based on 
indirect taxation and cash contributions from the States and F^rovinces. 
(.ash contribution was only another name for State tribute and it 
was jiroposed to he retained, subject to a maximum of five per cent 
of gross revenue of the State concerned. The Govenmient of Cochin 
was particularly interested in customs revenue as it was bound to 
increase with the growth of the Cochin Port and so they could not 
agree to any deviation from the Inter- Portal Trade (>)nvention of 
18()5 as modified by the k'our Party Agreement of 1925. They also 


a. The sanction ot llu? Government of India also was obtained. Sec the Agent’s 
letter dated S Augusl, 1931. D. O. C. 41/30. 

4. From HeilxMl to Raghaviah, dated 23 Stptembcr, 1931. The Ministers of 

the Indian Slalts Delegation had agreed that in the Federal Upper House 
then* should be not more than 250 .Members and in the Lower House, 
not more than 350 Meml)ers. Mr. Herbert desired that these numbers must 
he increased by fiily per cent. He also wanted Mr. Raghaviah to insist 
lliat the proportion of the States’ representatives to those of British India 
.should be 50:50 in the Upper House and 40:60 in the Lower House. As 
regards the Lower House, the Cochin State Legislature could elect a panel 
of six persons from among whom the Maharaja would select the repre- 

senlalives for the Stale. If for any reason C.ochin would not secure repre. 

sentation in the Upper House the Stale representatives to be sent to the 
Lower Houses would be nominated by the Government. The most satisfactory 
basis for the distribution of seals in the f>egislature would be either popu- 
lation or population and revenue. 

5. Cable from Raghaviah at London, dated 4 November 1931. 
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did not like to give up the Cochin Railway as the rail traffic was 
likely to increase with tlie development of the Cochin Port.® 

Though the recommendations of the Peel Committee were 
generally acceptable the Governments of Travancore and Cochin could 
not agree to their proposal to include Corporation Tax and Tax on 
Commercial Stamps as part of federal finance. The recommenda- 
tions of the Peel (Committee were further examined by the Federal 
Finance Committee under Lord Percy. The position of Cochin was 
left for elaborate consideration at the tliird Round Table Conference. 
Anyway the interests of Cochin were well represented by Mr. 
Raghaviah. 

As a result of th(‘ second Round Table Conference the Indian 
States Enquiry Committee (Mnancial) was constituted. They visited 
India and in response to their query Mr. Herbert on behalf of Cochin, 
submitted a Memorandum to them on 1 February, 1932,' in order to 
facilitate a correct understanding of the circumstances under which 
cash contributions had l>een paid by the (iovemment of Cochin and 
immunities had been enjoyed by them in respect of customs and salt. 
The cash contribution to tlie British Indian Government amounted to 
Rs. 2,00.000 annually: one lakh being paid as coniiiensation for the 
help given by the English East India Company in regard to the 
recover>^ of Cochin territory from Tipu and the balance being contri- 
buted towards military exjienditure.^ 


1). Lf'tlor from Hrrborl to the Malon'aja dated 8 November 1931. 

7. t.etter. from Herbert to the Committee No. 306/1105 dated,! February, 1932. 

8. In 1790 the Raja of Cochin had sought the aid of the English East India 

Company and according to the Treaty concluded during the next year the 
Company's forces would help him to recover the territories wrested from 
him by Tipu. The Raja would thereupon pay the Coverninent of Madras 
a tribute of Rs. 70,000 in the fii\st year. Rs. 80,000 and Rs. 90,000 in the 
second and third years respectively and R.s. 1,00,000 annually IhereaTter. 
It would appear that the company did not carry out the terms of the 
Treaty entirely and in fairness to tlie Raja he was entitled to a reduction 
in the tribute in proportion to the territories he could not recover. The 
Government of Cochin therefore feU that as the Raja had been paying the 
full amount for benefits he never got. he was entitled to request the 
entire remission of the annual payment. 

The balance of the annual contribution v' ls the result of the events o* 
1808 when Velu Thampi and Paliath Achan had planned to drive out 
the English with French assistance. The Raja, opposed to the scheme 
was persuaded to retire to Vellarapilli and the attack Avas made on 18 
December, 1808. But the British Resident escaped and the insurrection 
on the whole failed. These events led to the I'realy signed on 6 May, 
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Tlie Govemment of Cochin had been enjoying; certain privileges 
and immunities in respect of salt and customs. As noted earlier, the 
revenue derived by them w as on the basis of two Agreements, the Inter- 
I\)rtal Agreement of 1865 between the British Govemment and the 
Governments of Cochin and Travancore and the Four-Party Agree- 
ment made in 1925 by the Govemment of India, the Government of 
.Madras and those of Cochin and Tra^'ancore.‘’ The Inter-Portal 
Agreement had effected imf>ortant changes in the regulation of the 
revenue from customs and salt which continued with some modifica- 
tions. It established freedom (>f trade between British India and Cochin 
in all articles except salt, opium and country spiiits’^ and also assimi- 
lated the rates of customs duty and tariff valucitions in the State to 
those f)f British India. As compensation for the loss that the Stale 

1809 under which the Haja had to pay. I>esides the usual Kub.sidy, a sum 
equal to the expense ol one battalion ol native inlantry. f inally the total 
ainounl payable every yvur was fixed al Rs. ‘2,00,000 in 1819. 

Tile second payment w.i' not a contributioii towards the {general inilila.*v 
expenditure but in considiTation of the Company \s specilic undertaking to 
dtfeud the territory ot Cochin. British Indian troops \Nere stationed in 
Cochin, lor several years hut tlieir number was progressively reduced until 
in 1900, they were eiilirelv withdrawn. The\ were never replaced after' 
words. Tile del ence >1 Coch.in evidently ceased o be a military problem umler 
the changed conditions. In this ca.se also, the contention ol tin* (ioveru- 
inent of Cochin was that th<\v should not be called upon to make any 
further payment in future. 

9. During the Portuguese and the Duleh ]>eriod.s and in the (‘arly period of 
the English East India (hunpany, the Ciovernmenl of Cocliin used to receive 
a moiety of cu.sloms revenue ri'alised by those Powers at the Cochin 
Port. Later the East fc.dia Company ceased to make lac 
payment until it was revived by the Inlcr-Porlal agreement of 1865 ns 
compensation for c(!rtain concessions made by the (iovernment of Cochin. 
In addition to the share of revenue thus received the fiovernmenl had 
on the sea and land frontiers their own customs houses, fhus duties were 
realised on foreign goods imported or exported through the ports of 
Malipuram, Narakal and Cranganore. As the duties were comparatively 
low^er the profit was not inconsiderable. Salt, pepper, tobacco and intoxi- 
cants wore State monopolies. There was much smuggling of tobacco into 
Cochin. As the price oY salt in the Stale was lower than in British India, 
it was being smuggled from the former into the latter. The import duties 
on the goods from abroad were low, and so they were imported al one 
of the State ports and then smuggled into Briti.sh India. After much 
correspondence extending over neaily (leven years ibe 
Inter-Portal Agreement was concluded in 186.5. 

10. Article 1, Inter-Portal Agreement. 

11. Articles 3, 4, 5, Ibid. 
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was likely to incur, the Government of India had given to the Govern- 
ment of Cochin the **ight to a moiety of net customs revenue 
realised at British Cochin on all goods except tobacco, i)epper, salt 
and opium; Mie right to a guaranteed customs revenue of Hs. 1,00,000 
exclusive of the amount collected on fondgn tobacco and pepper; and 
also a guarantee ol a levenue of Rs. 1,05,000 Irom the import duty o i 
foreign tobacco. Among these three, the second privilege had already 
ceased to confer any benefit on the State. 

The abo\e facts were placed before the Committee^" who visited 
tlu* State and discussed them witJi Mr. Herbert, Dewan, on’^ and 
16 February 1932. If the cash contribution payable by Cochin were 
to be abolished a way had be found regarding the State's financing 
of the f ederal (iovemment on some basis common to all federating 
units. It was impracticable that th(‘ Government of Cochin should 
agree to stabilise their rcwenues from salt and customs in \ iew’ of the 
growth of pofnilation and the increase of expenditure. The ])roblem 
w as wdielher tla^ customs n \ eiiue could he commuted on the basis of 
existing figures, in which case the Government of Cochin could rea- 
sonably claim to ijv* relived of any responsil)iHty for finding the 
necessary capital to push through the fourth stage of the Cochin Port. 

It was practically obvious that Cochin would have to join the 
federation as otherwise tiie Federal Government, commanding vast 
resources wH)iild be able to bring pressure on the State in various 
ways. IMr. Herbert advised tiu* Maharaja to join the federation on 
satisfactory terms and contribute to the federal revenues. 


12. Tlu‘ Ht. II<)nournl)lo J. C. David.son was Iho Chairman ot the Committee. 
Those wlio eanu' to Cochin included Lord and I.ady ilastiiif^s. Sir Charies 
Stuart Williams. Mr, .Martin and the two Secretaries. Mr. Filze and xMr. 
Patrick. The remaining members. Sir Hcginald Glancy, Sir Maurice Gwyer 
and Sir Robert llulehiusuu could not come to the west coast as they 
were ill. Owing to the deini.se oi tlie t‘x-Maharaja public entertainments 
wore impossible, yet tlie members enjoyed their visit to Cochin. It i.s 
said that at Trichur and Ernakularn there were some black flag dernonslr.i- 
tions. 

The Dewan was accompanied, at the meeluig on 11 February hy 
Mr. Aravindaksha Menoa uud at that on If. February hy Mr. Kandar 
M^‘non. Mr. Davidson did not he.sitate to point out that the payments 
under the Treaty of 1791 had been continued without any oi)jection and 
that under the Treaty of 1809 the Raja had agree! to pay a sum in 
addition 'To the usual subsidy’' of one lakh, thus tacitly admitting his 
liability to pay (he just contribution though he liad not got back all tiie 
territories. 

13. Note from Herbert to the Maharaja, dated 27 February 1932. 
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In April, 19^12 the Government of ('.ochin informed the Indimv 
States Emiuiry Committee that has with reluctance come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for it to accei)t a fixed compeusatimi 
in lieu of the share of tlie customs revenue realised at the Port of 
Cochin which it now enjoys.’''^ As i-egards the revenue derived from 
salt, a flexible source, the (iovernment expressed their willingness 
to consider an otter of compensation for giving it up, a compensatimi 
in the form of an annual subsidy ''based on tlie revenue derived by 
the Darbar from the commodity during the current year."'*' 

The \’iceroy convened * a meeting of the Standing Committee of 
the Chamber of Princes and certain other States’ representatives at 
Simla on 20 Se\vtemheT, 19‘,12 in order lo discuss problems connected 
with federation. Mr. Herbert altwded it, representing Coclhn. 
Before the meeting the Princes and Ministers representing the States 
held informal conferences to reach maximum agreement among them- 
selves regarding federal finance, the allocation of seats and the 
question of Paramountcy hut they could tiot reach any definite 
conclusion.'* 

The Standing Committee of the Chamber of Princes agreed to 
the princif)le that the controlling authority in regard to federal 
subjects would be the Federal Goveniment in which the interests of 
all the fediTating States would be represented. The existing Treaties 
and Engagements should be properly revised and the Rulers concerned 
must voluntarily sv\bscnbe to the modifications effected, providing 
for the change in the functions of the Crown. As regards the. finan- 
cial aspects of the federation, the Maharaja of Rewa advocated the 
adoption of one of tlie three courses: that the States might be given 
a mandate to secure the best i>ossible terms at the Round Table 
Conference; that a meeting of the Ministers might be convened to 
formulate a definite and detailed financial scheme; tliat the entry 
of the States into the federation might be postponed until such a 
scheme had been worked out. 

Anyway Mr. Herbert attended the third session of the Round 
Table Conference at London in November and December. 1932. 
There were dilTerences of opinion among the States’ representatives 
themselves on the important issue of the size of the two Chambers 
of Federal I^^gislature.^- The Franchise Committee presided over 


14, Note from Herbert to the Committee dated 20 April, 1932. 

15. Ibid. 

10. Letter from the Vicerov lo the Maharaja dated 6 September. 1932. 

17. Notes from Heii^ert lo the Maharaja dated 10 and 21 September 1932. 

18. Note from Herbert to the Maharaja, dated 6 March, 1933. 
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by Lord Lolhlaii had recommended that the number of British Indian 
seats in the Lower House should be increased to 300. The States 
were indifferent to this issue provided the percentage of 33 1/3 was 
preserved for their benefit; the difference of opinion w^as in regard 
to the percentage of seats in each House that should be allotted to 
the States. No agreement was reached on the question which was 
left to he considered by the Select Committee at the time of the 
drafting of the Bill. 

A Special Sub-Committee had been constituted at the Round 
Table Conference to study the legislative relations between the centre 
and the units. The representatives of the States on the Sub- 
Committee pointed out that the States might not *'cede plenary 
powers of legislation In regard to all subjects classified in the 
appendices of the Lede^al Structure Committee's report as federal," 
and that they proposed to concede only "'certain powers on these 
subjects and to retain the remainder for themselves." The proposal, 
if approved, would result in the Federal Government having different 
powers in the vStaies and in the Provinces in regard to federal 


19. The Chamber of Princes had insisted that the States should have not 
less than 50 per cent of the seals in the Upper House and 33 1/3 per cent 
in the Lower House. This principle was binding on the representatives 
of the Slates ^ I lie Rulers of which were on the Standing Committee of the 
Chamber of Princes. Those coming from Hyderabad, Mysore, Barodu, 
.laipur, Jodhpur and Udaipur did not like to press this point so far as 
many Stales had agreed, at the second session of the Round Table Confer- 
ence, to the principle that the States might be given 40 per cent of the Seats 
in the Upper House and 33^ per cent in the Lower House. Mr, Herbert 
Tclt that any attempt to obtain more than 40 per cent of the seals in the 
Upper House would meet with failure. Anyway the demand of the Chamber 
of Princes was naturally opposed by all delegates from British India. The 
desire for a larger number of scats in the Upper House and for a larger 
Upper House emanated from those States that had individual representa- 
tion in the Chamber of Princes. In fact iT the Upper House were to be- 
come larger the Stales would have to find more supporters to get a 
majority on any question in which they were interested. It was also pro- 
bable that "the larger the LTpper House becomes the less conservative is 
likely to be its outlook and the less likely is it to act as a check on the 
Lower House". (Hcrberl’.s note, 6 March 1933). Moreover, the ijroporlion 
of the States* seals in both the Houses had been fixed on the assumption 
that all the State.s would join the federation. If only a few States would 
join^ British India would certainly object to their being assigned 
the seats originally allotted to all. A State, once assigned a seat at the 
begining of the federation might not be willing to resign it in favour of 
another joining the Union subsequently. 

3/3357 
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subjects. The Special Committee was inclined to enumerate all 
federal subjects in the Act and leave any derogation from the Federal 
Goveniment's authority in regard to such subjects in the States to 
be defined in the States' Instruments of Accession. An important 
section among them was opposed to the residuary powers being 
vested in the Provinces. They also thought that there should be 
a common field in which both the centre and the units should have 
legislative [lower far as legislative uniformity was desirable 
throughout the country in regard to ctTtain subjects that might be 
allotted to th<* units. It was thus that a Concurrent list also came 
to he })repared, apart from the Federal and Provincial lasts. The 
conclusions of the Sj^ecial Committee were generally adopted by the 
Coaferxmee. 

As regards the administrative relations between the centre and 
tlie f('derating vStates. it was agn'ed that the Slate Government 
should he obliged to exercise their executive power to secure due 
eifect within their territory to every Act of tiie Federal Legislature. 
It was also agreed that the ]>ower to issue genera! instructions to 
the State Governments should bv vested in tlie Governor-General 
personally and that arrangements should be made for the admini- 
stration of federal subjects by the States on behalf of the Federal 
Government, through the agoficy of their own staff. The Governor- 
General would satisfy himself by inspection or otherwise that 
adecfuate standard was being maintained. 

It was generally accepted that the protection of the rights of the 
States was the special responsibility of the Governor-General. 

After his return from London, Mr. Herbert attended a conference 
convened by the Viceroy at New Delhi on 14 March 1933. The 
^"iceroy stated at the conference that it was decided to have not 
more than 260 seats in the Federal Upper Chamber, of which 150 seats 
would he allotted to the British Indian Provinces and 100 seats to 
the States while ten seats would be filled through nomination by 
the Governor-General; the Lower House would have 375 Members, 
including 125 Members from the States and 250 Members from the 
Provinces. 7'he seats in the Upper House would be allotted to the. 
States according to their imy)ortance“^ and those in the Lower House 


20. Hyderabad, on account of its sp^^cial position, would f^et two or three seats 
more than any other State. All other tweaty-one-}<un States would get 
three ?;eats each; aH nineteen-gun-Slates and certain seventcengun-States 
would be given two seats each. The remaining seventeen-gun-States and 
25 other States would get one seal each. The remaining seats would be 
allolU^ tf> the other States and filled by some system of grouping. (See 
IIfTl)erfs Letter to the Maharaja, dated 25 March 1933). 
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allotted on the basis of population. On the wliole the \ iceregal 
announcement regarding the allocation of seats was not received 
with enthusiasm by the members present. 

The White Paper was finally issued and the constitution of a 
Parliamentary Joint Select Committee announced. The White Paper 
raised ''several general questions of vital importance to Cochin'’ and 
the necessity to give evidence before the Committee became impera- 
tive."^ T%vo such questions were the proposed assignment of the 
entiix' proceeds of the maritime customs to the Federal Government 
and the inclusion, in federal List, of the management of major ports. 
Mucli of the Cochin Port area was within the State and the share 
of maritime customs rec'i‘i\ed bv the (iovenirnent formed an essen- 
tial part of the State revenue*. 

I'he next reference received was wdiefi the Indian Constitution 
Bill was at the Committee stage in 1935 and the considered comments 
of the States were invited so as to reach the Secretary of State 
through the proper channel before 15 February. ~ But it w^as !iot 
found possible to stnd up the views of the Government of Cochin 
within the stipulated tinie.--^ Tlie Draft Instrument of Accession 
also was received. At this stage Mr. Herbert reverted to the Britisli 
sendee. 

It would appear that in the winter of 1931) elaborate discussions 
were held belw^een the States' representatives and the Viceroy's spe- 
cial representati^’es regarding the terms to wiiich the accession of the 
Stales to the federation would be subject. The States had brought 
forward immerous importatil issues of great ' complexity calling for 
careful consideration." ‘ in January, 1939 the Viceroy, Lord Lin- 
lithgow’ indicated tJie terms that should be included in the Instru- 
ments of Accession to be signed by the States but c\en at that time 
the terms concerning Cochin were not complete "in lospect of the 
form and extent ol acccssioji on customs and other connected en- 
tries of the Federal Legislative List.'* The "question," lie added, "of 
resolving the existing pt'sition in respect of customs in Your Higlmcss* 
State to one compatible w ith accession to the federation and of for- 
mulating in accordance therew’ith the exact terms of accession on 
the relevant entries of the federal legislatixe list will be dealt with 
separately." The Viceroy made it clear that the terms oii all essen 
tials would be incapable of furtht‘r relaxation since they represented 

21. Herherfs lottiT to the Agtnl to tlic Govenior-General. 

2*2, Letter from the .\genl to the (iovernor-General dated 2 February lyiia. 

2S. Letter to the Agent to tlie (iovernor-General, P..H-9621/1 110 dated 10 Sen- 

tember 1935. 

24. Letter to the Maharaja from Lord Linlithgow% dated 27 January 1939. 
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the furthest point upto which the British Government was prepared 
to go to meet the wishes or apprehensions expressed by the States. 
Accession to any substantially less degree could not, according to 
the British Government, be sufflcietit qualification to entitle a State 
to become a unit and enjoy the benefits of membership of the fede- 
ration contemplated by the Act. The Viceroy expected the Maharaja 
to inform him within six months whether he would be ready to exe- 
cute the Instrument of Accession witliin the terms indicated. 

As regards Travancore, after the second Round Table Conference 
enquiries were started regarding the State's position in the common- 
wealth of Provinces and States in tlie new constitutional set-up. The 
Indian States Committee under the chairmanship of the Rt. Hon. 
J. C. C. Davidson‘S visited Travancore in February, 1932 and held 
many conferences with the Dewan and Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
*To explore more fully the specific financial problems arising in 
connection with certain individual States. ' Travancore presented 
her demands in a Memorandum which received the attention of the 
Committee."^ 

In 1936 the Viceroy took steps to i)Lit the federal part of the Act 
of 1935 into operation and forwarded the Draft Instruments of 
Accession to the States. In this connection Mr. A. C. Lothian, Mr. 
A.J. Raisman and Mr. E. Conran Smith visited Travancore among 
other States to explain the implications of the various clauses and 
the limitations and conditions regarding the Federal List of subjects. 
The Dewan, Sir C. P, Ramaswamy Iyer, presented^” a Memorandum 
to them, containing Travancore's claims. The right of the State to 
retain executive authority even in subjects with regard to which 
Travancore might accede was emphasised. He demanded special 
treatment for Travancore in respect of the nature and origin of her 
unique rights concerning salt and customs. He referred to the reten- 
tion of internal customs, excise and * export as the compensation 
amount payable to her under the Inter- Portal Convention. If the 
Government of India were not to recognise her claims to a revision 


25. Mr. K. S. Fitze and Mr. P. J. Patrick were the Secretaries of the Committee. 

26. Travancore demanded the revision of the amount of compensation pay- 
able under the Inter-Portal Agreement of 1865 and an examination of the 
nature and e.xtenl of the immunities and privileges enjoyed by her in respect 
of customs, salt, tobacco, post and coinage as well as that of the origin of 
the cash contribution paid by the Stale to the British Government. There 
was also a discussion on the isolated pockets imder British occupation "In 
the State, like Anjengo. 

27. The Dewan w'as assisted by Dr. N. Kmijan Pillai, Chief Secretary to Govern* 
meol; and Mr. G. Parameswaran Pillai, Federation Special Officer. 
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of the compensation amount, she mi$;ht have to sacrifice permanently 
the bulk of her customs revenue for the benefit of the Federal Gov- 
ernment. Another question raised by the Dewan was the remission of 
the annual cash contribution of about eight lakhs of rupees on the 
ground that in a federal set-up no component units, could on principb*. 
hold a "subordinate status involving jui obligation to pay any 
subsidy to the Central Government” and that the payments made were 
in lieu of certain obligations for defence under conditions that had 
ceased to exist much earlier. The Dewan pressed, as a matter of pre- 
stige, the demand for the recognition of the Travancore High Court 
as a High Court for purposes of section 217 of the Government oi 
India Act, 10,35. The Government of Travancore expressed, in their 
Memorandum, their views or the various it, ns hi the Federal list. 

The negotiations went on in a protracted manner. But the sul>- 
sequent change in world politics and the outbreak of the Second World 
War stood in the way of the consummation of the federal scheme. 



CHAPTER 17 

THE BEGINNINGS OF THE SALT SATYAGRAHA 

Having reviewed in the two previous chapters the political issues 
concerning the subjects of Princely States including Travancore and 
Cochin and the constitutional problems in relation to the formatioti of 
an all-India federation which the two States had to face, we shall 
in this chaptc!* turn our attention to the political developments in 
Malabar in the wake of the famous Salt Satyagraha. 

The Coir^ress session al Laliore gave a new impetus to the free- 
dom movement in India. The Independence Resolution made the 
goal of the Ck ngress clear to the people. As Pandit Jawaharlal 
Nehru observaj. in his Aiilobiographi ] ' Events followed then in quick 
succession, like a drama working up to its climax." With the inau- 
guration of the Civil Disobedience Movement under Gandhiji’s leader- 
ship, the yea ' 1930 proved to j)e one <jf the most eventful years. 
wonder yeai ' in th(* hist()ry of tlie country. 

Work st; i\ed all o\er Malabar in right earnest. It was decided 
to enrole rneriljers In the Congress and organise Congress Committees 
throughout tic land. In pursuance of the Lahore resolution, Mr. 
K, Madhavan Vair re'signed his seat in the Madras Legislative 
Council. 

(3n 20 Ja luary 1930 the whole of Kerala obser\ ed the first 
Independence )ay enthusiastically with processions and public meet- 
ings at whicii thousands, in all solemnity, took the Pledge of Inde- 
pendence note! below: — 

We bdieve that it is the inalienable right of the Indian 
people, rs of any other people, to have freedom and to enjov 
the fruit cf their toil and have full opportunities of grouth. We 
believe i Iso that if any Government deprives a people of these 
rights aiici oppresses them, the peoph* have a further right to 
alter it ( r abolish it. The British Government in India has not 
rmly deprived the Indian people of their freedom but has based 
itself on the exploitation of the masses, and has ruined India 
economica ly, politically, culturally and spiritually. We believe 
therefore that India must sever the British connection and attain 
puma sworaj or complete independence. 

India has hew ruined ec^inomically. The revenue derived 
from our people is out of all proportion to our income. Our 
average income is seven pice (less than two pence) per day and of 


1. Chapter XXIX, p. 209, 
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the lieavN" taxes we pay, twetitv per cent are raised from the 
land revenue derived from the peasantry and three per cent 
from the salt tax, wliich falls most hea\ily on th:^ poor. 

'X'illage industries such as hand spimunfs^ had been destroyed 
leavinf? the peasantry idle for at least four montlis in the year 
and dulling their intellect for want of handicraf‘*ts and nothing 
has been substituted, as in other countries, for the crafts thus 
destroyed. 

Customs and currency have been so manipulctr*d as to heap 
further burdens on the peasantry. British manuff ctured goods 
constitute the bulk of our imports. Customs duties l>etray clear 
partiality for British manufacturers, and revenue rom them is 
used not to lessen the burden on the masses hut fo^ sustaining a 
highly extravagant administration. Still more arbitrary has 
been the manipulation of the exchange ratio whirh has resulted 
in millions being drained away from the country. 

Politically, India's status has never l)eeti so reduced as 
under the British regime. No reforms liave givea real political 
power to the people. The tallest of us have to bend before 
jforeign authority. The rights of free expression o opinion and 
free association have been chmied to us and many of our country- 
men are compelled to live m exile abroad and cannot return 
to their homes. All administrative talent is killed and the masses 
have to be satisfied with petty village offices and clerkships. 

Culturally, the system of education had ton us from our 
moorings and our training has made us hug the very chains that 
bind us. 

vSpirituallv, compulsory disarmament has made us unmanly^ 
and the presence of an alien army' of occupation, employed with 
deadly- efTec! to crush in us the spirit of resistance has made us 
think that we cannot look after ourselves or \m\ up a defence 
against foreign aggression, or even defend our homes and fami- 
lies from the attacks of thieves, robbers and miscreants. 

We hold it to be a crime against man and god to submit any 
longer to a rule that has caused this four-fold disaster to our 
country. We recognise, however, that the most otTective way^ 
of gaining our freedom is not through violence. We will there- 
fore prepare ourselves by withdrawing, so far as we can, all 
voluntary association from the British Goverarufmt, and will 
prepare for Civil Disobedience, including non-payment of taxes. 
We are cortvinced that if we can but withdraw our voluntary 
help and stop payment of taxes without doing violence even 
under provocation^ the end of this inhuman rule is assured. We 
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therefore hereby soiumnly resolve to carry out the Congress 
instructions issued from time to time for the purpose of establi- 
shing puma swaraj. 

The Congress Working Committee, meeting at Ahmedabad on 
15 February 1930, resolved to launch the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment for the attainment of the goal of independence and authorised 
Gandhiji and others to whom non-violence was an article of faith, 
to do so as and when they thought it fit. Gandhiji wanted to break 
the Government monopoly of salt, a commodity useful to all, from 
the highest to the lowest. 

Before starting the movement, Gandhiji tried to explore all 
avenues of peace through negotiation. Ver>’ early in March 1930 he 
sent a letter to Lord Irwin, Viceroy of Indie, through Mr. Reginald 
Reynolds, a young Englishman. A document of great importance 
in the history of the fi'eedom struggle, the letter set forth in clear 
terms how the evils of British imperialism had caused the ruin of 
the country. It also expounded the true meaning of independence 
in terms of India’s teeming millions. Gandhiji wrote: 

Dear friend, 

Before embarking on Civil Disobedience and taking the risk 
I have dreaded to take all these years, I would fain approach 
you and find a way out. 

My personal faith is absolutely clear. I cannot intention- 
ally hurt anything that li\^s, much less fellow human beings, 
even though they may do the greatest wrong to me and mine. 
Whilst, therefore, I hold the British rule to be a curse, I do 
not intend harm to a single Englishman or to any legitimate 
interest he may have in India. 

I must not be misunderstood. Though I hold the British 
rule in India to be a curse I do not, therefore, consider English- 
men in general to be worse than any other people on earth. 
I have the privilege of claiming many Englishmen as dearest 
friends. Indeed much that I have learnt of the evil of British 
rule is due to the writings of frank and courageous Englishmen 
who have not hesitated to tell the unpalatable truth about the 
rule. 

And why do I regard the British rule as a curse? 

It has impoverished the dumb millions by a system of pro- 
gressive exploitation and by a ruinously expensive military and 
civil administration which the country can never afford. 

It has reduced us politically to serfdom. It has sapped the 
foundations of our culture. And, by the policy of disarmament, 
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it lias degraded as spiritually. Laclurig the inward strength 
we have been reduced, by all but universal disarmament, to a 
slate bordering on cowardly helplessness. 

In common with many of my countrymen, I had hugged 
the fond hope that the proposed Round Table Conference might 
furnish a solution. But, when you said plainly that you could 
not give any assurance that you or the British cabinet would 
pledge yourselves to supr»ort a scheme of full Dominion Status, 
the Hound Fable Conference could not possibly furnish the 
solution for which vocal India is conciously, and the dumb 
millions are unconciously, thirsting* Needless to say, there never 
was any question of Parliament’s verdict being anticipated. 
Instances are not wanting, of the British Cabinet, in anticipa- 
tion of the parliamentary verdict, having pledged itself to i 
particular policy. 

The Delhi interview having miscarried, there was no option 
for Pandit Molilal Nehru apd me but to take steps to carry out 
tlie solumn resolution of the Congress arrived at in Calcutta at 
its session in 1928, 

But the resolution of independence should cause no alarm, 
if the word Dominion Status mentioned in your announcement 
had been used in its accepted sense. For, has it not been 
admitted by resi)onsib’e British statesmen, that Dominion 
Status is virtual independence? What however, k fear, is that 
there never has been any intention of granting such Dominion 
Status to India in the immediate future. 

But this is all ])ast liistory. Since the announcement man^ 
events have happened which show unmistakably the trend of 
British policy. 

It seems as clear as day-light that responsible British 
statesmen do nr>t cr)ntemplate any alteration in British policy 
that might adversely affect Britain’s commerce with India or 
require an impartial and close scrutiny of Britain’s transactions 
with India. If nothing is done to end the process of exploita- 
tion India must be held with an ever-increasing speed. The 
Finance Member regards as a settled fact the 1/6 ratio which, 
by a stroke of the pen, drains India of a few crores. And when 
a serious attempt is being made through a civil form of direct 
action, to unsettle this fact, among many others, even you 
cannot help appealing to the wealthy landed classes to help 
you to crush that attempt in the name of an order that grinds 
India to atoms. 

Unless those who work in the name of the nation under- 
stand and keep before all concerned, the motive that lies 
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behind the craving for independence, there is every danger of 
independence itself coming to us so changed as to be of no 
value to (hose toiling voiceless millions for whom it is sought 
and for whom it is worth taking. It is for that reason that 
1 have been recently telling the pul)iic what independence should 
really mean. 

l^el me put before you some of the salient points. The 
terrific pressure of land revenue, which furnishes a large part 
of the total must undergo considerable modification in an inde- 
pendent India. Even the much vaunted permanent settlement 
benefits the few rich Zamindars, not the ryots. The ryot has 
remained as helpless as ever. He is a mere tenant at will. Not 
only, then has the land revenue to be considerably reduced, but 
the whole revenue system has to be so revised as to make the 
ryot’s good its primary concern. But the British system seems 
to be designed to crush the very life out of him. Even the salt 
he must use to live is so taxed as to make the burden fall heavi- 
est on him if only because of the heartless impartiality of its 
incidence. The tax shows itself still more burdensome on the 
poor man when it is remembered that salt is the one thing he 
must eat more than the rich man both individually and collec- 
tively. The drink and drug revenue, too, is derived from the 
poor. It saps the foundations, both of their health and morals. 
It is defended under the false plea of individual freedom, but 
in reality is maintained for its owm sake. The ingenuity of the 
author of the Reforms of 1919 transferred this revenue to the 
so-called responsible part of Dyarchy, so as to throw the burden 
of prohibition on it, thus from the very beginning rendering it 
powerless for good. If the unhappy Minister wipes out this 
revenue he must starve education since in the existing circum- 
stances he has no new source of replacing that revenue. If the 
weight of taxation has crushed the poor from above, the des- 
truction of the centra! supplementary industry, i.e., hand spinning, 
has undermined their capacity for producing wealth. 

The tale of India’s ruination is not complete without refe- 
rence to the liabilities incurred in her name. Sufficient has been 
recently said about these in the public press. It must be the 
duty of a free India to subject all the liabilitjes to the strictest 
investigation, and repuJiite those that may be adjudged by an 
impartial tribunal to be unjust and unfair. 

The inequities sampled above are maintained in order to 
carry on a foreign administration, demonstrably the most expen- 
sive in the world. Take your own salary. It is over Rs, 21,000 
per month, besides many other indirect additions. The British 
Prime xMinistei gets ^ 5,000 per ytiar i.e., over Rs. 5^400 |>er month 
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at the present rate of exchange. You are getting over Rs. 70*) 
per day as against India’s average income of less than two annas 
per day. The Prime Minister gets Rs. 180 [)er day against 
Britain’s average income of Rs. 2 per day. 7’hus you are getting 
much over five thousand times India’s average income. The 
British Prime Minister is getting only ninety limes Britain’s 
average income. On bended knee I ask you to ponder over 
this phenomenon* I have taken a personal illustration to drive 
home a painful truth. I have too great a regard for you as a 
man to wish to hurt your feelings. I know that you do not 
need the salary you get. Probably the whole of your salary 
goes for charity. But a system that provides for such an arrange- 
ment deserves to be summarily scrapped. What is true of the 
Viceregal salary is true generally of the whole administration. 

A radical cutting down of the revenue, therefore det)ends 
upon an equally radical reduction in the expenses of the admini- 
stration. This means a transformation of the scheme of govern- 
ment. This trnasformation is impossible without independence* 
Hence, in my opinion the spontaneous demonstration of 2b 
January, in which hundreds of thousands of villagers instinc- 
tively participated. To them independence means deliverence 
from the killing weight. 

Not one of the great British Political Parties, it seems to 
me, is prepared to give up the Indian spoils to which great 
Britain helps herself from day to day, often, in spite of the 
unanimous opposition of Indian opinion. 

Nevertheless, if India is to live as a nation, if the slow death 
by starvation of her people is to stop, some remedy must be 
found for immediate relief. The proposed conference is cer- 
tainly not the remedy. It is not a matter of carr 3 ing conviction 
by argument. The matter resolves itself into one of matching 
forces. Conviction or no conviction. Great Britain would defend 
her Indian commerce and interests all the forces at her 
command. India must consequently evolve force enough to free 
herself from that embrace of death. 

It is common cause that, however disorgainsed, and for 
the time being, insignificant it may be, the party of violence is 
gaming ground and making itself felt. Its end is the same as 
mine. But I am cmivinced that it cannot bring the dcsiriyl 
relief to the dumb millions. And the conviction is growing 
deeper and deeper in me that nothing but unadulterated non- 
violence can check the organised violence of the British Govern- 
ment. Many think that non-violence is not active force. It is my 
purpose to set in motion that force as well against the organised 
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violent forces of the growing party of violence. To sit still 
would be to give rein to both the forces above mentioned. 
Having an unquestioning and immovable faith in the efficacy 
of non*violence, as I know it. it would be sinful on my part 
to wait any longer. 

This non-violence will be expressed through Civil Disobe- 
dience, for the moment confined to the inmates of the Satya- 
graha Ashram, hut ultimately designed to cover all those who 
choose to Join tlie movement with its obvious limitations. 

I know that in embarking on non violence I shall be runn- 
ing what might fairly be termed a mad risk. But the victories 
of Truth have never been won without risks, often of the gravest 
character. Conversion of a nation that has consciously or un- 
consciously preyed upon another, far more numerous, far more 
ancient and no less cultured than itself is worth any amount of 
risk. 1 have deliberately used the word, conversion. For my ambi- 
tion is no less than to convert the British people through non- 
violence and thus make them see the wrong they have done 
to India. 

I do not see to harm your people I want to serve them 
even as I want to serve my own. I believe that I have always 
served them. I served them up to 1919 blindly. But when 
my ey( s were opened and I conceived non-co-operation, 
the object still was to serve them. I employed the same weapon 
that I have in all humility successfully used against the dearest 
members of my family. If I have equal love for your people 
with mine it will not long remain hidden. It will be acknow- 
ledged by them even as the members of my family acknowledged 
it after they had tried me for several years. If thjc people join 
me as I expect they will, the sufferings they will undergo, un- 
less the British nation sooner retraces its steps, will be enough 
to melt the stoniest fiearts. 

Tlie [)lan through Civil Disobi^dience will be to combat such 
evils a^ I have sampled out. If we want to sever the British 
connecti<yn it is because of such evils. When they arc removed 
the path becomes easy. Then the way to friendly negotiation 
will be open. If the British commerce with India is purified 
of greed, you will have no difficulty in recognising our inde- 
pendence. I respectfully invite you then to pave the way for 
a conference between equals interested only in promoting the 
common good of mankind through voluntary fellowship and in 
arranging terms of mucual Jielp and commerce equally suited 
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to both. You have unnecessarily laid stress upon the communal 
problems that unhappily affect this land. Important, though 
they undoubtedly are, for the consideration of any scheme 
of government, they have little bearing on the greater problems 
which are above communities and which affect them all equally. 
But if you cannot see your way to deal with these evils an l 
my letter makes no appeal to your heart, on the 11th day of 
this month, I shall proceed with such co-workers of the Ashram 
as I can take to disregard the provisions of the Salt Law. 1 
regard this tax to be the most iniquitous oi all, from the poor 
man's stand-point. As the independence movement is essential 
for the poorest in the land the beginning will be made with 
this evil. The wonder is that we have submitted to the cruel 
monopoly for so long. It is, I know, open to you to frustrate 
my design by arresting me. I hope that there will be tens oi 
thousands ready, in a disciplined manner, to take ii() the work 
after me, and, in the act of disobeying the Salt Act to lay them 
selves open to the penalties of a law that should never have 
disfigured the Statute Book. 

I have no desire to cause you unnecessary embarrassment 
or any at all, so far as I can help. If you think that there 
any substance in my letter and if you will care to discuss 
matters with me, and if to that end you would like me to post* 
pone publication of this letter, I shall gladly refrain on receipt 
of a telegram to that effect soon after this reaches you. You 
will, however, do me the favour not to deflect me from my cours.' 
unless you can see your way to conform to the substance of 
this letter. 

This letter is not in any way intended as a threat but is 
a simple and sacred duty peremptory on a civil resister. There- 
fore I am having it specially delivered by a young English friend 
who believes in the Indian cause and is a full believer in non- 
violence and whom Providence seems to have sent to me, as 
it were, for the very purpose”. 

On receipt of this letter, the Viceroy expressed his regret that 
Gandhiji should be "contemplating a course of action which is clearlv 
bound to involve violation of the law and danger to the public peace." 
As Gandhiji later commented, "On bended knees I asked for bread but 
I have received stone instead.” 

The Government of India decided to counteract the contemplate i 
Civil Disobedience Movement. On 6 March 1930 the Home Secretary, 
Government of India, instructed all the Provincial Governments t > 
intercept and censor the correspondence ^ of the members of the 
Congress Working Committee, the Presidents of the Provincial 
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Committees and such other leaders connected with the Congress 
whose correspondence was likely to furnihi important information 
to the Government regardin;y the ideas and plans of the organiseis 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement. Accordingly the Provinciai 
Governments, while instructing their ollicers, emphasised the 
necessity to avoid giving an> plausible ground for the "'enemies'’ oi 
the Government to enlist pubhc sympathv. the importance of tackling 
the leaders at an early stage and the desiraVulity of leaving the rank 
and file alone as long as they would remain non-violent. The 
attempt to break the Salt Law might be met, according to them, 
at least in the early stages, bv confiscating the illicit articles use i 
for the manufacture of salt without the institution of any whole- 
sale prosecution as it was not advisable to overcrowd the jails. 

Disappointed, as lie was with the \ iceroy’s I'eidy, Gandhiji decided 
to break tlie Salt Law, ha' itig chosen Dandi. a village on the sea 
coast, about two hundred indes from Sel>arniati Ashram, as tlie 
venue of his Satyagraha At h.dO a. ui on 12 March 19d0 lie 
started on his historic march with sevcn^ / eight volunteers hailing 
from diflerent Provinces including Kerala. It was the long trek of the 
political saint that convulsed a mighty empire and shook its founda- 
tionsda The All-India Canign^ss Lonunittee that met at Ahmedahad 
on 21 March ratified the Working (Commit t.^e's decision to authorise 
the initiation of the Civil j'isobedience Movement by Gandhiji. 
They authorised tlie Provincial Congress Committees to "organise 
and undertake such Civil Disobedience as to them may seem proper 
and in the manner that they may appear to them to be the most 
suitable." They also planned the further course of action in case 
of the arrest of the leaders. The Presi k nt of the Congress was 
empowered to act on behalf of the Committee in case they could not 
meet; to nominate the memhers of the Working Committee in th ‘ 
place of those arrested, if any. and also to n^ninate his own successor 
with similar powers. The Provincial as woll as the subordinate 
Congress Committees gavo similar power: to their own Presidents, 

la. Pandit Jawaharlai \ehru remarked: 'Today the pilgrim marches onw.ird 
on tijs long trek. Stair in hand, he goe.s along the du.sty roads of Gujarat, 
clear eyed and tirm of step, with his faithful band trudging along behind 
him. Many a Journey he has undertaken in the* past, many a weary road 
traversed. Bill longer than any that have gone before, is this la.st journey 
of his, and mahy are the obstacles in his way. But the fire of a great 
resolve is in him and surpassing love of his miserable countrymen and 
love of Truth that scorches and love of freedom that inspires. And none 
that pa.sses him can escape the spell and men of common clay feel the 
spark of life. It is a long journey for the goal is the independence of 
India and the ending of the exploitation of her luUlion.s.” (Quoted in 
Tendulkar/ Vol. Ill, page 31). 


i«i 

Gandhiji and his noble band of volunteers reached Dandi oh 
5 Aj)ril after a tiiumphant march in the course of which every 
village gave them an 'ilfectioiiate and enlbiisiastic welcome. Ne^t 
day, the first day of tlie National Week, (iandhiji violated the Salt 
Law and announced: "Now that the technical or ceremonial breach 
of th(‘ Salt Law has been committed it is i'ow open to any one who 
would take the risk of prosecution under llie Salt Law, to manufac 
ture salt wherever he wishes and whenever it is convenient.” This 
announcement was the signal for the nation to start the Satyagraha 
through 'The war against tne Salt Tax” "Let me distinguish” 
wrote Gandhiji at that time, "between the call of 1920 and th^ 
present call. I'he call of 1920 was a cal! for preparation, today it 
is a call for engaging in a final conflict.” 

Meanwhile the Goveinmtait of Madras took measures to counter 
the Salt Satyagraha campaign as well as propaganda to boycott 
foreign cloth. In a pamol^lct issued by thoj^)," they argued that the 
tax on salt payable by tlie people "is not heavy because it costs you 
less than a rupee everv year” and that [t "is not unjust because 
everybody ought to contribute to keep the country going.” In 
another pamphlet (No. 072) they tried to show that if the trade in 
foreign cloth were to be stopped Indians would have to pay much 

more for "what cloth there is in India” because ''when an 

article becomes scarce its price begins to rise.” Moreover "as there 
would be only one half of th * total amouni of cloth required many 

people would have to go without cloth altogether ”. Any 

l^oycott of the import and sale of foreign cloth implied, according 
to the Government of Madras, that many people would have to lose 
their means of support. 

When the idea of independence first emerged in 1928 it was 
generally considered visionary and it did m>t seem likely to develop 
into a practical issue. But the Government soon realised® that 
independence was no longer an academic i.ieal and that a party of 
men had emerged, small in number but active., to translate it into 
a definite policy. 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Badagara in 
North Malabar on 9 March 1030 and welcomed the launching of the 


2. The Government stated that Salt Tax was not their invention but had been 
mentioned in Hindu shastras and levied by the Mughal emperora. The 
British Government only accepted it as an existing source of revenue 
(Under Secretary’s safe, 691, 1930), 

•H. From Government of India to the Chief Secretary, Government of Madras, 
21 February 1929. Under Secretaire’s Series, No. 613. 
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Civil Disobedience Movement. A Sub-Committee was appointed to 
organise effective propaganda in favour of the movement in Malabar.* 
Applications began to pour into the otlice of the Provincial Congress 
Committee at Calicut for enrolment as volunteers, from men, young 
and old, from all parts of Malibar as well as from the Princely States 
of Cochin and Travancore 

Following the arrests (jf the great leaders like Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, J, M. Sen Gupta and others, the MuthrubhumV of Calicut® 
wrote a stirring editorial, in its special number dated 18 March 193b. 
calling upon the people of Kerala to 'get ready.' In the same numbei 
Smt. T. C. Kochukutty Amma, of Cochin Educational Service, exhorted 
her sister's in Kerala through an article, to help the freedom movemen*. 
and take to the constructive programme outlined by Gandhiji. 
Mr. P. K. Dewar, Editor c.f the Dharma Kabo\im, published at Cochin, 
made a special appeal to the fishermen conununity, through a leading 
article in his paper, to break the Salt L *\v as salt was the most 
essential article to cure fish. The Kerala ' uvak Sanyli, meeting on 
30 March called upon the youth of Kerela to f)arlicipate in the 
struggle. In spite of the* ne'v wave of ent!iusiasni, there were stii> 
many persons in Kerala who struck a discordant note*' or cfuestioned 
the advisability of starting Satyagraha that might, as they feare<f 
provoke the Muslims once again to create trouble. 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, resolved to send a 
batch of Satyagrahi volunteers from Calicut to Payyaanur, at the 
northern end of Malabar on 13 April 1930 to offer Salt Satyagraha 
A Satyagraha Committee or War Council was formed on 3 April 1930 
to be in charge of the organisation and -ontrol of the movement. 


It included Messrs. K. Kelappan. Kurur Nilakantan Nanibudiripad. 

K. Madhavanar, Moyarath Sankaran Nambiar and P. K. Kunhisankara 

Menon. 

5. The Mathrubhumi was a nationalist triweekly in Malayalam. It was 

converted into a daily from 6 April 1930 so that it might give detailed 
publicity to the events of the national struggle. 

6. In March 1930 there was a meeting arranged under the auspices oT the 

Satyagraha Committee at Purameri in North Malabar. An attempt was 
made ineffectively to disturb its proceedings. Five young students of the 
local Raja’s High School enrolled themselves as volunteers on the spot. 
Smt Devaki Kettilamma, a member of an aristocratic family at Purameri, made 
a donation to the Satyagi^ba GommiMee 
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This action was widely v7''-icomed. Several people now resigned 
their jobs and enrolled ^hemselves as volunteers/ 

The eventful day, Oth April, 1930, was the day as we noted, 
on which Gandhi ji and liis followers broke the Salt Law at Dandi 
and it was observed all over Kerala as a day of great national impor- 
tance. Public meetings were held and there were big bonfires of 
foreign cloth in almost ail places. Mr. C, Krishnan Nair of Travancore 
was included in the first batch of volunteers led by Gandhiji at 
Dandi. Mr. Thappan Nair, Swami Ananda Tirth, Mr. G. Rama- 
chandran and others from Kerala were similarly included in the 
first batch of Siityagrahis led by Mr C. Ra jagopalacheri to Veda- 
ranyam beach. Many from Malabar participated in the movement at 
Bombay and other places. From 0 to 13 April, the National Week 
was observed in all solemnity throughout Malabar and in some places 
in Cochin and I'ravancore. Costly silk and woollen dress were 
{lung into and consumed by the flames of fire at several places where 
public meetings were held and pledges taken. 

The leaders organised a Satyagraha carni) at V^erkot House in 
Calicut on 10 April. At the camp the Satyagrahi volunteers 
liailing from all n"*rts of Kerala got proper training under the 
guidance of tlie Kerala Vuvak Sangh. 

At the instigation of the authorities, a few elements, calling 
lliemselves loyalists, .sought to provoke several incidents so as to 
disturb the public meetings organised by the Indian National 
Congress in Malabar. They threatened the people that tlie contin- 
uance of the Satyagraha would plunge the land in utter chaos and 
pave the way to a more disastrous rebellion than that of 1921. 


7. Mr. A. K. WiiiTj r, Clerk, South liulian Railway, Tellicherry resigned 

his job and enrolled himself as a volunteer to join the first batch of 
Salyagrahis, Similarly Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon and Mr. P. K. Ramunni 
Nair employed a? Rangoon, resigned their jobs in July and became 
volunteers ot Cnliciit. Mr. T. R. Venkatachalam resigned his ofllce at 
Tellicherry and enrolled himself as a Satvagrahi volunteer at Bombay. 
It m.'iy i O added that two members oi inctian lerniorial force also offered 
CoLir resignation, namely, Hony. Lt. and Subedar, T. C. Ramunni Kurup 
of fne C til Malabar Battalion and Lance Naik, K, P. Sankaran Nambiar 
of 12th Malabrr Battalion, Besides the above, Mr. Kizhedath Vasudevan 
Nair had resigned his job in the Madras Fisheries Department and jo‘ned 
the national movement as soon as Gandhiji announced hLs decision to 
march to Dandi to offer Satyagraha and break the Salt Law. 

8, This house belongs to an old and ari.stocratic family and was the venue 
of many important events during the Civil Disobedience Movement. Many 
members of the family including old ladies served the motherland in her 
distress and courted imprisonment during the period, 1930-1947. 

3/3357 
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Some of the newspapers also like the Mi^aoadi, the Deepam and the 
Sahodaran strongly expressed themselves against the new movement. 
Yet the movement gathered momentum day by day. 

The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, as noted earlier, had 
decided that the first batch of volunteers,'^ to be led by 
Mr K, Kelappen should start from Calicut on 13 April 1930, tread 
their way by road northward through various villages and finally 
break the Sait Law at tlie Payyannur beach. The people of North 
Malabar were legitimately proud of the decision and got ready to 
extend an honourable welcome to the brave patriots. Most of the 
volunteers hailed from respectable families in Malabar, Cochin and 
Travancore and well-educated as they were, were holding responsible 
positions. At the break of day on 13 April a large number of 
ladies and gentlemen gathered'' at tlie Satyagraha camp to give 
the volunteers an affectionate send-off. 

The programme of the Satyagrahis was to march every day 
from 6 a. m. to 12 Noon and again 2 p. m. to 6 p. m. and spend 
the night in any village where they would exhort the |)eople to 
stick to non-violence ev(*n under the gravest provocation All along 
the route the volunteers were accorded a hearty welcome." 

Meanwhile, the Satyagraha Committee requested Mr. T. R. 
Krishnaswami Iyer to organise a second batch of volunteers from 

9. They included Messrs. K. Kesavan Nair, P. Rama Kurup, M. Kunhandy, 
P, Krishna Pillai, P. K. Gopaia Pillai, T Subrarnanian Tirumumh, V. Unnaman 
Unitiri, O. Srikanta Poduval. M. V. Appu, P. C. Kunhiraman Atiyoti, V. M. 
Krishnan Nair, V. Eclni. K. Madhavaii. K. Kimhappa Nambiar, K. Kelu Kurup, 
T. V. Ramunni Kidav, K. P. Gopalan, A, K. Warrier, A. Narayana Pai, 
C. Achutha Kurup, K. Narayanan Nair, P. Madhavan Nair, M. N. Pisharoti, 
P. Kesava Pillai, K. M. Kunhiraman Nambiar, P. C. Kaninakaran, K. V. 
Kumhirama Poduval, P. V, Kumhiraman Nambiar, N. V. Gowridas, 
K. Kumaran Nair and K. T. Kunhiraman Nambiar (Captain). 

10. Mr. K. Madhavan Nair, with tears trickling down his eyes, congratulated 
the 'Tortunate warriors” of Kerala and exhorted them to stick to truth 
and non-violence. He presented a purse containing Rs 600 to Mr. 
Kelappan on behalf of the public of Calicut, 

11. The people decorated the roads with tricolour flags and festoons, treated 
the Satyagrahis to cool drinks and refreshments as it was the hottest 
part of the year and offered them flowers. At certain places caparisoned 
elephants received them. Members of the landed aristocracy extended 
their own hospitality and among them, Mr. Sankara Varma Raja of 
Kadatanad stood foremost. On 16 April as the party reached the village 
of Chombal, the local residents under the leadership of Mr. C. Samuel Aaron, 
the great industrialist of North Malabar, gave them a rousing reception. 
At Chokli, the next village of importance, the local people, led by 




Palghat to Payyannur. On 19 April that batcli started from Sabari 
Ashram at Olavakkot near Palghat, under the captaincy of Mr- R. V. 
Sharma/^ 

Mr. P. Muhammad, welcomed and garlanded *the Satyagrahis. Next day, 
at Tellicherry, a blind beggar put a quarter anna coin in the Satyagraha 
Coiumitlee’s hundi box saying, ''this, to Kelappan Nair’s fund for giving 
salt to the poor.” At the public meeting at Tellicherry some reactionary 
elements sought to create trouble but dispersed on an appeal made by 
Mr. Kelappan. On 19 April the Satyagrahis were at Tho^tada, on the 
outskirts of Cannanore, where members of the Saras vat Brahmin community 
presented them with a purse. The Y. M. M. A. also accorded them a 
hearty welcome. A mammoth gathering attended the public meeting held 
on the Cannanore rnaidan. At Baliapatain, an important centre of trade, 
the Satyagrahis crossed the ferry in boats decorated with flags and festoons. 
The Aarons played host to the party at Fappinisseri. The participation 
of the Aarons in the national inovenient, said Mr. Kelappan, was of unique 
importance for at the time, members of the Christian community in 
general were still continuing as neutral spectators. 

1*2. On 18 April there was a propaganda meeting at Akatetara near Palghat 
when Mr. K. P. Kesava Menon’s sisters presented the Satyagrahis with a 
gold ring. Next day as they started, the Satyagrahis were garlanded by 
Mr. R. Raghava Menon and they were, on the way, honourably received 
at many places like Peruveinba, Vadavannur, Kollengode, Pudiyankam and 
Perumkulam. ;\t Pudiyankam tliere wa.s a splendid reception on 20 April. 
The streets were gaily decorated. At Perumkulam, which w^as in a festive 
mood, every house was decorated with lights at night as on the occasion 
of Karthikai deepam festival and special worship offered in the temples. 
The Satyagrahis touched Alatiir and Vadakkancherry in Palghat Taluk on 
their way and at Maiijapra, the opposition evinced by some orthodox 
Brahmins evaporated as a result of fervent appeals addressed to them by 
Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer and Mr. S. Nilakanta Iyer. At Kannambra, 
Balagangadharan, the young son of Mr. P. Velu Nair remove a gold 
chain from his neck and made a gift of it to the Satyagraha movement; 
at night, the Nair Veedu, an ancient aristociatic family, feted the Satya- 
grahis. The Brahmin community at Pudukode received them with music 
hut a few' ortliodox members opposed the entry of the caste’ Satya- 

grahis into the Agraharam or Brahmin street whereupon the Brahmin 
members of the party refused, in protest, to take any food in the village. 
Mr. Lakshminarayana Iyer of Kollengode presented to the Satyagraha Fund 
a silver vessel w'eighing seventy-five tolas to fetch sea water on condition 
that the vessel would be used only by the Satyagrahis and that, after 
the Satyagraha, it must be presented to Svaraj Bhavan, Allahabad, as a 
memenU). The party next passed through Tiruvilvamala. Lakkiti, Ottapalam 
and Shoranur and by this time the number of volunteers had risen to 
thirty-three. At Shoranur, the party entrained for Payyannur. 
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On 16 April 1930 Gaxidhiji sent from Navasari a message to 
Mr. K. Madhavanar, Secretary, Kerala Provincial Congress Committee: 
^^Glad to learn Keiappan Nair with a band of law-breakers has started 
out. Keep me informed of the activities there.” While at Dandi, he 
sent another message to the youths and swadeshi workers of Malabar 
through the Youth Leaguer, Mr. Kizhedalh Vasudevan Nair, in whicli 
he exliorted them to read tiie young India, to spin and wear khadi 
only and maintain non-violence under all circunistances/'^ At this 
time, the Aikyam, a Muslim periodical in Malayaiam, publislied in 
Cochin State and edited by Mr. K. M. Seethi Sahel)' ‘ called ui)on 
the Muslims of Kerala, through an editorial, to enter the field of 
battle for the freedom of the country. Islam, it said, was opposed 
to slavery of any kind and every Muslim should make it ins duly 
to fight for freedom. Citing various instances of tlie atrocities per- 
petrated by the Government, tlie periodical added that tiandhiji's 
Civil Disobedience Movement was intended to set free iiit*. poor 
Muslim victims who were sulTering in the Andamans as convicts. 

As Mr. K. Keiappan and his first batcli of Satyagrahi.s reached 
the village of Pariyaram near Payyannur on 21 Ajudl, ladies led i)y 
Mrs. Gracy Aaron sliowered flowers and rice on them. The Youtli 
League at Pazhayangadi presented them witli a |)urse and address- 
The entire route from Pariyaram to Payyannur was tastefully 
decorated. There was a ceremonial r(‘ce{>tion at I\'uyanniirA The 
atmosphere was surcharged with emotion as national songs were 
sung. Thousands of villagers gathered at the place in anxious en- 
thusiasm. Mr. Keiappan addressed the huge gathering for two 
hours emphasising the importance of non-violence and Satyagraha. 
There was a great bonfire of foreign cloth after his address. 


13. On Gandhiji’s advice, Mr. S. V. Subrainania Iyer, Supervisor in the 
Co-operative Union and Mr. T. N. Kamunni .Menoii, Inspector of Co-opera- 
tive Societies in Malabar, resigned their oITices in order to devote them- 
selves to khadi work. Similarly Mr. M. P*. Ramaswamy Iyer, Teacher, 
Vivekodayam Hish School. Trichur, and Mr. S. Nilakanla Iyer, Teacher in 
thfe High School, Ottapalam left their schools. They were members of 
the second ba’tch of Salyagrahis under Mr T. K. Krishnaswarny Iyer. 

14 . He became a leader of the Muslim League later. He died in April 1951 
while he was the Speaker of the Kerala Legislative Assembly. 

15. Muhammad Mustafa of Palghat, a student, enrolled himself as a volunteer 
and donated some amount to the Satyagraha ITmd. Thus he earned the 
honour of becoming the first Muslim Satyagrahi in Malabar in the Salt 
Satyagraha campaign. 

15, Mr. Thaihekkat Mannyil Unnikrishnan Tirumumb, member of an arislo"^ 
cralic Niuuhudiri family, welcomed the Saiyagraliis. 
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The Satyagraha camp at Payyannur was located on the spaci- 
ous premises of the large cocoanut farm belonging to Mr. C. Samuel 
Aaron. People from the adjacent villages visited the camp in large 
numbers and offered money and food to the volunteers- A contingent 
of police force, with officers and men of the Excise Department, 
was stationed, not far away from the satyagraha camp. 

At dawn on 23 April, after mass prayer, Mr. Kelappan and the 
other volunteers marched to the beach, each with a small bag and 
a cocoanut shell to scxaiie salt. It was amusing to see mud all over 
the salt fields on the beach, presumably scattered by the officers 
of the Excise Department to mislead the Satyagrahis. Mr. Kelappan 
in all solemnity scraped out some salt, thus becoming the first Salt 
Satyagrahi in Kerala Mo lasted the salt he had taken as a right. 
As the volunteers too marclied alioad and took salt, the enthusiastic 
crov/d who had gathered , rushed forward and broke the law, the 
police under the Deputy vSuperintendent, Rao Saheb P. Balakrishna 
Menon, quilely watching the scene from a distance, After the visitors 
to the camp ciisfiersed. a |>arty of police and excise men under the 
Assistant Inspector of Itxcise went to the Satyagralia camp and 
produced a warrant from tjie Stationary Sul)-Magistrate, Payyannur. 
authorising the confiscation of all tlie salt tliat the Satyagrahis had 
collected. Mr. Kelappan protest(‘d. fhe oilicer tiien attein})ted to 
seize the vessel in which some of the volunteers were boiling the 
salt water to refine the crude salt* The volunt*:/t>rs prevented the 
seizuiw Both the parties continued the strugpic for nearly two 
hours without any resort to \ioleiice and lin.diy the oflicial party 
cave up the game. Meanwhih- the local viliac(‘rs liad gatliered at the 
place rince again and after the officers ndired. they bought the 
ridined salt as a whole on the spot. 

On 25 April, the second batch of Satyagrahis organised and 
directed by Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer who had arrived at 
Payyannur on the previous d yv. l>roke the law. Every evening, there- 
after, pulihc meetings were held and small packets of salt sold. The 
major brunt of the organisation of all activities at the camp was 
borne by the silent and devote^d worker, Mr C. H. Govindan Nambiar. 

Besides Payyannur, Kunhimangalam and Karivallur also were 
scenes of the breaking of the Salt Law by the volunteers. A whole- 
some development took i)lace at this time. On 2G April 1930 
Mr- Muhammad Abdur Rahman, Editor of the Al Ameen, a nationalist 
Muslim tri-weekly published at Calicut, appealed to the Muslims in 
Malabar to join the struggle for freedom’" and remain non-violent. 

17. It was announced that Messrs. Muhammad Abdur Rahman, Hassan Koya 
MuIIa, Moidu Moulvi, P. Moideen Koya, N. V. Abu and Ahmad Koj^a had 
decided to join the inoveraent. 
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without falling into th!e hands of the Government and the reaction 
aries. Next day, for the first time in the struggle in 1930, the Mushm 
leaders of Calicut attended a huge public meeting on the Calicut beach 
held under the auspices of the Congress Committee and presided 
over by Mr. Hassan Koya Mulla.^^ This meeting was of profound 
significance as it awakened the Muslims all over Malabar, 

On 29 April, Mr- KeJappan and his band of volunteers reached 
Trikkaripur, then in South Kaiiara District, on their way to Hosdurg. 
As Mr. Kelappau auctioned a packet of Satyagraha Salt he was 
arrested by the police, along with others.^^ They refused to go on 
bail but were let off. 

Early in May, Mr E. M. Gawne, 1. C. S, Collector of Malabar, 
issued a press note in the following terms 

Tlie loyal section among the people of Malabar miglit ([ues- 
tion why the Government do not prevent the Salt Satyagrahi law 
breakers collecting salt at Payyaiinur every day. Our reply is 
that the Government* have I'eceived no information that the 
volunteers have violated the Salt Law up till now. The volun- 
teers have not tried to make salt openly frbm out of the saliferous 
earth which they collect from the salt fields- The Excise 
officials have on examination, found that the soil which the 
volunteers collect contain very little salt and that salt which 
they sell as contraband to the public is not what they get from 
salt pans It is no offence to sell the bazaar salt for which the 
trader has already paid the excise duty What the Satyagrahis 
do is to boil bazaar salt, purify it and sell it to the public as 
the salt obtained by breaking the law- By this the Government 

18. Mr. Abdur Rahman and Mr. Moidu Moulvi delivered inspiring speeches 
at the meeting at the end of which a procession headed by Mr. Kelappan 
and Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer went along the importan't streets of 
Calicut. 

19. Mr. C. M. K. Nair who bought the salt was arrested, as well as Mr. 
K. T. Kunhiraman Nambiar, the Volunteer Captain, Mr. P. Krishna Pillai, 
Mr. V. V Chathukutty Nair .-.nd others who were in possession of salt. 
As the crowd around got exciled, Mr. S. Nilakanta Iyer paeilled them. 
Subsequently fresh arrests of the volunteers were made by the South 
Kanara police at Pulikknt Village on 30 April. The arrested persons 
including Messrs. K. T. Kunhiraman Nambiar, K. Kunhappa Nambiar 
P. Krishna Pillai, V. Narayanan, A.* K. Warner and T. Harisvaran 
Tirumumb had been offering salt for sale. By midnight however all of 
them were let off. 

2 May 1930. This is not the text of the actual press note but a transla- 
tion of its Malay alam version published in the Miathfubiuuni, 
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do not lose the excise revenue Therefore Government do not 
propose to arrest and imprison people and maintain them at the 
expense of the tax-payer so long as no harm is done and offence 
committed against the Government or the public or Government 
and public property 

Mr. Kelappan was surprised at the pretended ignorance and 
ostrich-like attitude of the Collector whom he challenged to examine 
the packets of the crude salt collected by the Satyagrahis at various 
places^' No clarification or threat from the authorities could pour 
cold water on popular enthusiasm.^" 

The Government had already begun to adopt repressive measu- 
res, especially in North India Gandhiji was compelled to observe: 
'"Even Dyerism pales into insignificance. The duty before the people 
is clear They must answer this organised hooliganism with great 
suffering” He himself decided on a most definite violation of the 
Salt Law at Darasana, about one hundred and fifty miles north of 
Bombay. The Government did not arrest him so far so as to avoid the 
''emotional reaction which might possibly have led to dangerous 
demonstrations while the strength of the Congi'ess movement remained 
unimpaired” as well as "the danger of giving the movement, in its 
initial stages, an impetus of fierhaps considerable duration.” The 
Government believed tliat their policy of forbearance had, in the eyes 
of the Moderates, discredited the position of Gandhiji and caused 
him some embarrassment- The Government of India kept themselves 
in touch with the Provincial Governments.""’ However at 12.45 a- m. 


21. Mr. Kelappan’s letter to the Collector of Malabar, dated 7 May 1930, 
in which he gave complete details of the processes of salt manufacture 
adapted by the Satyagrahis in the different parts of North Malabar. 

22. It is interesting to record that on 2 May 1930 the Sub-Inspector of 
Police at Kanhangad requested the eighty-five year-old head of Echikanath 
House, a prosperous aristocratic family, to dissuade his young nephew, 
Mr. A. C. Kannan Nair, Prev^ident of the North Malabar District Congress 
Committee, from participating in the Satyagraha movement. The grand 
octogenarian at once retorted that a Government that taxed salt and 
water did not deserve to exist and that, if necessary, he himself would 
break the Salt Law. The Sub-Inspector quietly left the place. 

23. Secret telegraphic communication to the Provincial Governments dated 

22 April 1930. The Government of India wanted to know whether 
Gandhiji*s arrest would assist in checking the Civil Disobedience Move- 
ment or lead to a dangerous situation and whether the government’s 
inaction was producing any unsettling effect on their loyal 

supporters. They particularly wanted to be advised about the possible 
attitude of the Muslims after the arrest or of other element that had 
been keeping themselvos aloof so far. 
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on 4 May, Gandhiji was arrested according to a pre-arranged plan, 
by the District Magistrate of Surat helped by two offlcers armed with 
pistoLs and some armed policemen, in his Karadi camp, three miles 
from Dandi under Regulation XXV'^ of 1827. He was then taken away 
to Yeravada Central Jail- 

The news of Gandhi ji’s arn\st was received in Kerala, as else- 
where, with great indignation. Throughout the country there were 
hartals, strikes, black-flag processions and protest meetings."'* In 
spite of warning from the police, the hartal was almost complete in 
towns like Calicut, Cannanore, Palghat and Tellicherry. Everywhere 
on 5 May the students kept themselves away from schools and colleges- 
At many places in the States of Cochin and Travancore the hartal was 
equally spontaneous. Many resigned tiie offices held by them."® 

Ever since the movement had started in Malabar, a section of the 
Muslims was disturbing the Satvagrahis at several places, under the 
instigation of the Government and the powerful reactionary elements 
in society. Rut the thinking section of the community threw its full 
weight in favour of the movement- Mr. K. Uppi Saheb M. L. C. 
appealed to the Muslims not to throw mud on the patriots hut abandon 
their obstructionist tactics. Mr. Moidu Moulvi of Calicut started 
on 6 May with a batch of volunteers from Payyannur, the venue of 
the Satyagraha campaign, to the South on a propaganda tour. They 
had to deal with the obstructionist tactics of a few Muslims at 
Baliapatam. The latter tried to assault them in the presence of the 

24. The huge public gathering at Ernakulam was presided over by the 
local Municipal Chairman who appealed to the people to join the 
Satyagraha movement. There was a similar meeting at Trichur, At 
Payyannur in North Malabar a huge black-flag procession ended in a 
public meeting on 5 May, characterised by a bonfire of 
foreign cloth. It was indeed a touching scene when the people threw 
the foreign cloths they wore into the Are. More than fifty persons who 
did so had to be helped to cover their nakedness by friends who 
presented to them thier own khadi angava.%tram or bath towels. Many 
took a vow before the fire that they would wear only khadi thereafter. 
Mr, Vengayil Covindankulty Nayanar was the person who lit the 
bonfire after throwing all the foreign cloth he was wearing into the 
heap and borrowing a towel to cover his nakedness. 

25. Mr. A. C. Kannan Nair, President and eight members of the Hosdurg 
Panchayat Board resigned their seats in protest against Gandhiji’s arrest. 
Mr. Edarnana Illath Vishnu Namhucliri, Village MunsifT of Katt?urjpally 
near Payyannur resigned his office. He had earlier made a financial 
contribution to the Satyagraha Fund. On the other hand, Mr, A. P. 
Raman, President, Ponnani Taluk Board, issued a circular to the Board 
staff warning them against supporting the Satyagrahis and exhorting 
them to do propaganda in the village in favour of the Government. 
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police who remained silent spectators. Vet Mr Moidu Moulvi 
succeeded in holding a public meeting at which he exposed, in a 
stirring speech, the reactionary ways of a few unthinking Muslims. 
His subsequent speeches in other towns and villages slowly opened 
the eyes of many pef)[>Ie, especially the younger generation, who deci- 
ded to join the stiuggle for fre(‘dom and enrolled themselves as 
Satyagraha volunteers. 
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CHAPTER 18. 

THE STRUGGLE INTENSIFIED 


Thoiigli the Salt Law was being broken by the Satyagrahis at 
Payyannur and other places in North Malabar the authorities prac- 
tically remained indifferent in the early stages. In fact, some 
dulness crept in even among the Satyagrahis themselves. It was at 
that juncture that the leaders decided to break the Salt Law at 
Calicut itself. 

At 5.30 a. m. on 12 May, 1930, nearly forty volunteers started 
from the Satyagraha camp at Calicut under Mr. K. Kelappan 
followed by a large gathering of people. The procession wended 
its way to the beach where, after the salutation of the tri-colour 
flag, Mr. Kelappan and Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer exhorted those 
present to observe strict non-violence even in an atmosphere of 
cruel repression. 

By this time a large contingent of armed police, headed by Mr. 
Bulkley, District Superintendent of Police, and Mr. E. V. Amu Saheb, 
Assistant Superintendent of Police, arriv’ed at the spot and sur- 
rounded the volunteers. Six of them,^ avoiding the police, instantly 
advanced to the sea and fetched sea water in pails while others 
prepared to make a fire. The District Superintendent of Police 
asked the gathering, in broken Malayalam, to disperse at once and 
after a minute or two of impatient waiting, ordered his men to 
make a lathi charge. More than a hundred police men pounced on 
the defenceless Satyagrahis who were beaten mercilessly and kicked 
with boots. The atrocities continued for about an hour.* The 
police who were tired arrested, without warrants, the leaders* in- 
cluding Mr. Kelappan, President of the Kerala Provincial Congress 

!. Messrs. Muhammad Abdur Rahman, T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer, C, Balakrlshna 
Kurup, Ganapathi Moosad, P. Gopalan and Moyarath Sankaran Nambiar. 

2 No Satyagrahi was spared. Mr. Amu Saheb singled out Mr. Muhammad Abdur 
. Rahman and tried to twist his neck. Mr. Bulkley ran about with lathi in 
hand, beating everybody. Even innocent pedestrians received their share of 
blows. Messrs. Krishnaswamy Iyer, R. S. Sarma and P. Krishna Pillai, a 
volunteer from Travancore, were the others who suffered most. It was a 
naked display of terror. 

3. Messrs. Muhammad Abdur Rahman, (Editor A/-Amcen, Calicut) , T. R. Krishna* 
swamy Iyer, R. S. Sarma, P. Krishna Pillai and K, Madhavanar, (Secretary, 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee). 



Committee. Mr. Krishnaswamy Iyer who demanded the production 
of the warrant of ai rest, was dragged along the road and put in 
the police van. There was prolonged, yet non-violent, struggle 
between the police and two volunteers, Mr. P. Krishna Filial and 
Mr. R. S. Sarma, who were prepared neither to lower the flag nor 
part with it. Lathis fell on their heads and shoulders as cries of 
Mahatma Gandhi-ki JaP rent the air. Several other volunteers also 
received injuries at the hands of the police in the struggle between 
the flesh and the spirit. The arrested leaders were produced before 
the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Calicut.^ Charged under section 45, 
Indian Penal Code and Section 74 C and F of the Madras Salt Act] 
the accused refused to take part in the trial and were sentenced to 
rigorous imprisonment for nine months. On l>eing taken to the 
Central Jail at Gannanore they received vociferous cheers from 
enthusiastic crowds that had gathered at all the laiiway ^stations 
and a hearty welcome on arrival at the destination. 

The whole of Malabar observed a hartal. Protest meetings were 
held to condemn the inhuman atrocities perpetrated on non-violent 
Satyagrahis, the immediate result of which was the arousing of 
mass enthusiasm throughout Kerala. Hundreds of persons sent 
applications to the Satyagraha Committee for enrolment as volun- 
teers but they had to wait for tlieir turn as there were organisational 
and financial dillicuities involved in maintaining large Satyagraha 
camps. Financial contributions came from Malayalee residents of 
Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, l^oona and otiier big cities outside Kerala. 

After the arrest and imprisonment of Mr. K. Kelappan, Mr* Moidu 
Moulvi was chosen as leader by the Satyagraha Committee, of 
which Mr. Koya Kunhi became a newly-elected member. 

The Satyagraha Committee decided to send small batches of 
volunteers to break t he Salt Law at the Calicut beach, every day 

4 Some of them were Messrs. P. Kunhikannan Nair, V. K. Prabhakaran, E. K. 
Shankaran Nair, P, P. Krishnan Nair, N. V. Abu, M. Sankaran Nambiar, 
K. Madhavan, K. Sankara Menon, M. Govindan Nair, P. R. Gopaia Piilai, 
C. Achutha Kurup, M. Kuttan, K. Damodaran, Ganapathi Moosad, A. N. 
Raghavan Nair, T. S. Krishna Piilai, E. C. Kunhikannan Nambiar and 
C. BaJakrishna Kurup. It must be recorded that some of the Sub- Inspectors 
and constables were asking their colleagues to be less cruel in their charges. 
But Mr. Hulkley and Mr. Amu Saheb were beside themselves with rage. 

ft. The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Mr. Saldanah, was ready to hold the court 
even at eight O’ clock in the morning. Mr. P. Krishna Piilai, informed him 
that he did not intend to respect the court. The Inspector General of Police 
complained of the inadequacy of the sentence awarded by Mr. ,T. A. 
Saldanah who was eventually transferred from Calicut. 
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from 13 May. On that day four volunteers* marched to the beach 
and as they started to boll the sea water, the police under Mr. Amu 
Saheb broke the mud pots with their lathis- Next day again, in the 
morning, four other volunteers got ready at the beach to break the 
law. There w^as no sign of the police anywhere but Mr. J, A. Saldanali, 
Sub-Divisional Magistrate, followed by his orderly appeared on the 
spot and tried to remove the tri-colour Hag fixed on a pole in the 
sands. A defiant crowd surrounded both but the Satyagrahi 
volunteers protected them and escorted them to safely.' Subsequen- 
tly salt was manufactured and carried through the important streets 
bv the enthusiastic crowd ® 

In North Malabar, Mr, A. C. Kannan Nair, President of the 
North Malabar District Congress Committee and an inHuential leader, 
was arrested at a public meeting at Kanhangad*^ and taken to Manga- 
lore whereupon the entire town observed a hartal. Mr. 
K. T- Kunhiraman Nambiar, Volunteer Captain, also was arrested. 
The Sub-Divisional Magistrate at Puttur sentenced both of them on 
17 May to undergo rigorous imprisonment for six months. 


e. Mos.srs, Mustafa, M. M. Menori, Puthusseri Kunhikannan Nair and C. Achutha 
Kurup. Mr. K. Madliavan .Nair and Mr. T. V. Sundara Iyer were present 
at the beaeJj to watch the process of salt manufacture. 

7. 'phe oflicer behaved courteously, when surrounded t>y the crowd. But a 
few people mistook him to be a European oflicer and would have roughly 
handled him and !iis orderly hut for the timely protection offered by the 
Satyagrahis. His hat, however, was snatched away and passed from hand 
to hand, to the general amusement of all. Finally as a result of an appeal 
from the volunteers, the hat w^as given back to the officer. After he left 
the scene, Mr. Moyarath Sankaran Nambiar admonished the crowd for the 
unhappy incident as that would discredit the movement based upon non- 
violence and w'arned them that on a repetition of the same in future the 
entire movement in Malabar might be railed ofT. The crowd ex|)re.ssed 
their deep regret and loudly gave him an assurance for the future. If 
would appear that the officer went independently of the police after ascer- 
taining that the police meant to leave the Satyagrahis to themselves, on 
that day. (Report of the Inspector-General. Madras). 

8. Sympathisers gave fancy prices like Rs. a or a gold ring for a packet of 
'Sw’araj SalC weighing one tola. Such packets of salt were sold at public 
meetings addressed by the leaders throughout Malabar. .Mrs, Alice a Swiss 
artist, who w’as on a visit to the country, voluntarily bought at Guruvayur 
a packet that had been got down from the Dandi Satyagraha camp ol 
Gandhi ji iuid expressed her .sense of pride. 

M He was l>eing taken in a police car, after the arrest, but bis admirers lay 
Hat on the road and obstructed the passage. When reminded of the creed 
of non-violence, they however made way. 
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The Local Bodies in Malabar did not lag behind in protesting 
against the Government’s repressive policy. At a meeting of the 
Calicut Municipal Council held on 14 May, Dr. A. Chandu moved a 
resolution for an adjournment of the proceedings as a protest 
against the arrest of Gandhiji and other leaders. Mr. Haddow, a 
nominated European Councirior, argued that the Council should be 
concerned only with civic matters. When the motion was put to 
vote, there was a tie whereupon the Chairman, Mr. C. V, Narayana 
Menon gave his casting vT)te against the resolution. Those in favour 
of it walked out and the Council, now without a quorum, was 
adjourned. Similarly, the Malabar District Board met on 15 May 
under its permanent President, Khan Saheb T. M. Moidu Saheb, 
when Mr. Sankaranarayana Menon moved for an adjournment of 
the meeting as a protest against the Government’s policy. The 
resolution was carried and the meeting adjourned. The Valluvanad 
and Palghal Faiuk Boards also passed resolutions of protest. 

Meanwhile a party of volunteers' ‘ from Travancore headed by 
Messrs. Ponnara Ci. Sridiiar, K. Kumar and Amsi Narayana Pillai 
arrived at Calicut on !(> May. Next day. large masses of people 
broke the Salt Law at twenty-seven places on the Calicut beach when 
the volunteers from Travancore and the Gujarati residents of the 
town enthusiastically joined them. The "law breakers'*, carrying 
pots of salt, went rcmnd tlie town shouting slogans but the police 
did not interfere. 

When the Kerala Provincial Congress Cimmittee met on 17 May 
at Pa> yannur, Mr. K. Madhavan Nair was elected as its President (in 
the place of Mr, K. Kelappan) and Mr P. K. Kunhisankara Menon, 
as Seci'etary. The Comniittee^^ took a vital decision to extend the 
Satyagraha to other places in Malabar in view of the rising popular 
enthusiasm. A Committee was constituted to organise khadi work 
in Kerala in order to satisfy the increasing demand of the people. 
It was also resolviai to organise a District Congress Cimmittee in 
Travancore 


10. The people oi Princely States were not permitted to start the Satyagraha 
in their own localities but could go to British territory for that purpose. 
Mr. K. Kumar who had been actively engaged in Harijan Welfare work was 
invited by Mr. Sridhar to join the party of volunteers. The party marched 
on foot along the west coast and arrived at Calicut. 

11. Messrs. Koya Kunhi, T. V. Chathukutty Nair, K. Kunhappa Nambiar, 
P. V. Sukumaran and S, Nilakanta Iyer w^ere elected to the vacant .seats 
in the Committee. 
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Meanwhile a Committee oi women^* was formed at Calicut for 
effective khadi work. Its members and other ladies soon orgianised 
a number of classes in spinning, carried on house-to-house propaganda 
and distributed charka and cotton among a large number of people 
throughout Malabar. 

The propaganda for Prohibition also was earnestly taken up. 
An appeal was made to the toddy tappers not to indulge in the sale 
of liquor and to the owners of trees not to lease them for tapping.^' 
Palghat gave the lead to the Prohibition movement. 

Though every day hundreds of people went to the Calicut beach, 
broke the Salt Law, held meetings and took out processions, the 
police pretended to be indilTerent^ A certain amount of dulness 
naturally crept in. So the Satyagraha Committee decided to divert 
the attention of the people to constructive work including boycott of 
foreign cloth, khadi and swadeshi propaganda, Prohibition and rural 
uplift. Mr. Moidu Moulvi and Mr. S. Nilakanta Iyer gave proper 
guidance to the constructive workers in different areas. Khadi- 
spinning classes sprang up everywhere. The swadeshi movement 
gathered momentum. Mr. K. Madhavan Nair toured all over Malabar 
and appealed to the cloth merchants in person not to import foreign 
cloth Committees were formed in several places for the boycott of 
foreign cloth. 

This propaganda began to bear fruit in course ol time. The 
Malabar Chamber of Commerce, Calicut, viewed the prevailing 
political situation with alarm and represented to the Viceroy that 
if the Government were not going to adopt a sane and conciliatory 
policy the industries in the country would be ruined. They pointed 
out that the boycott movement had already brought a great loss to 
the merchants and demanded the immediate grant of Dominion Status. 
They resolved to take steps for the development of indigenous indus- 
tries. 

In a lengthy press-note, released on 23 May, Mr. K. Madhavan 
Nair had emphasised the imi)ortance of non-violence in word atid 
deed and advised those who could not control themselves, never to 


12. The Committee consisted of Smt. T. Narayani Amma, Mrs. V (iopala 
Menon, Smt. K. E. Sarada and Mrs. .Margaret Pavamani. 

1H. At Quilon in Travancore a new organisation, called Swadeshi and Tcmpei- 
ance League, was formed to popularise swadeshi and support Prohibition. 
Its Working Committee included Messrs. P. Karunakara Menon, C. Sankara 
Menon, C. V. Kunjuraman, P. N. Nilakanta Pillai, C. Kesavan. 
C. S. Sankara Menon, M. Govinda Pillai, K. G. Shankar and Rarna Warrier 
(The Malatjala Rajijani dated 8 June 1930). 




resort to places where the Satyagrahis did their job. He alkb 
explained the decision of the Satyagraha Council and the Kerali 
Provihcial Congress Committee not to launch the movement in Ernad, 
Valluvanad and Ponani in South Malabar as it was felt that many 
of the people of those areas were not yet trained enough to observe 
perfect non-violence. 

Evidently an ard^mt sense Of nationalism throbbed in every heart 
throughout Kerala.’^ The courting of arrest became the order of 
the day. Mr. K Kumar (of Travancore) was arrested on 27 May 
dt Cannanore for having broken the Salt Law and sentenced tp 
rigorous imprisonment for nine months.^"* Next day Mr. P. K- 
Kmihisankara Menon was arrested for having manufactured salt at 
Qullahdy and sentenced to undergo three months’ imprisonment. 
Mr. S- Sankaranarayana Pillai was arrested at Trichur for being in 
possession of contraband salt. Outside Kerala also, several Malayalee 
volunteers had enrolled themselves as Satyagrahis. Reference has 
already been made to their part in the Satyagraha at Dandi and 
Vedaranyam. Dr. Ambadi Krishna Menon/® a leading Medical 
Practitioner of Emakulam was arrested and convicted at Madras on 
his way to Darasana to break the law M. Ponnara G. Sridhar who 

14. The European chief agent of a famous British cigarette making firm went 
to Payyannur to book orders but none of the merchants placed any order 
with him. He was also not permitted to paste advertisement po.sters any- 
where in that small town. 

Mr. Kannan Vnidyar of Kanhangad was boycotted by the local people 
fbr he had given his car for use by the police at the time of Mr. A. C. Kannan 
Nair’s arrest. He was refused petrol for his car by the dealers in the 
town. 

15. Mr. Kumar was kept in the Cannanore, Vellore and Bellary Jails. He 

suffered a lot and even threatened to offer hunger-strike. After his 

release, he organised, at the request of Mr. Paridavath Sankara Pillai, the 
picketing of foreign-cloth shops at Alleppey as a result of which he was 
again locked up in jail at Ambalapuzha for some time. He also organised 
the Prohibition campaign in Cochin. Thereafter he devoted himself to 
Harijan work in Travancore. 

16 . Mr. Menon had been in the Indian Medical Service previously and had 
served in the first World War and worked in the Military Hospitals in 
England and France, He delivered a speech In front of the Pachklyappaa 
Collage, Madras. He was sentenced to undergo rigorous imprisonment for 
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led twelve volunteers from Malabar to Sholapur was severely beaten 
at Vadala in Bombay where Satyagraha was being offered. 

This stage of the movement was, to some extent, characterised 
by the tussle between the conservative and the progressive elements 
in Malabar. On one side we have the picture of the All-Kerala 
Muslim Youth League Conference condemning at Ernakulam on 
27 May the police misdeeds in Calicut perpetrated under Mr. Amu 
Saheb's leadership and resolving to encourage swadeshi and khadi. 
On the otiier side we find a few turbulent Muslims obstructing the 
manufacture of salt at Quilandy and heaping abuses on the Satya- 
grahis.^^ Similarly when the twenty-seventh session of the S* N. D. P. 
Conference met in the Town hall, Calicut on 31 May and 1 June, 
the delegates and visitors expected a big tussle between the reaction- 
aries and the nationalists. Mr. P. Achuthan, member of the Kerala 
Provincial Congress Committee, gave notice of an urgent resolution 
to be moved later at the plenary session in protest against the arrest 
of Gandhiji and the other leaders of the Congress and in support 
of the Civil Disobedience Movement It roused some excitement 
but was finally passed. 

17. A Police Sergeant beat Mr. Sridhar with a lathi. When the latter protested 
more blo^^"s were given until he fell down unconscious. Two oT his 
followers, Messrs, Lakshmanan Pillai and Thomas, also got blows, Mr. 
Sridhar was removed to the Congress Hospital in Bombay. On his return 
to Travancore later, he organised the Hindustan Seva Dal at Alleppey where 
Messrs. A. K. Bavachan. P. Gangadharan (of Pallunithy), N. Kunhikrishna 
Pillai (of Quilon), N. Vasudevan Nambisan (of Alwaye) and K. Kesavan 
served as volunteers for nearly twenty-five days. Mr. Bavachan, Mr. 
Gangadharan and Mr. Vasudevan Nambisan were subsequently arrested at 
Calicut. 

18. This would have led to a serious scuffle between the hooligans and some 
members of the public present on the spot but for the intervention of the 
Satyagrahis. Later the citizens at a public meeting condemned the action 
of the hoolingan.s. many of whom had been instigated by the authorities. 

19. Mr. C. Krishnan. Editor of the Mitavndi of Calicut was the Chairman of 
the Reception Committee and Mr. A. P. Raman, President, Ponani Taluk 
Board, the President-elect. Mr. Achut ban's resolution was moved after the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and the President delivered their 
nddresses. The resolution wa.s seconded by Mr. P. M. .Anandan iuid .supported 
by Mr. W R. Nanoo of Travancore. Mr. O. C. vSrinivasan, Secretary of the 
(Conference and Mr. P. V, Mukundan sioiitly opposed it using, it ivas alle- 
ged, unparliamentary language. The majority of the delegates and visitors 
got excited whereupon Mr. Krishnan and Mr. Raman unceremoniously 
left the hall. Mr. K. P. Govinda Panicker (of Travancore) was then voted 
to the vacant chair. Mr. C, V. Kunjuraman, leading journalist and Social 
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At the meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
held at Payyannur on 1 June, Mr. Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad 
was elected as Secretary in the place of Mr. Kunhisankara Menon 
who had been sentenced to imprisonment. The Committee resolved 
to organise the* picketing of shops selling foreign cloth as well as 
to carry on the propaganda in favour of Prohibition and appealed 
to tile people not to pay from their own pocket the fines if any 
imposed on the Satyagrahis. On the background of these resolu- 
tions, District-wide propaganda was seion organisc'd. In this connec- 
tion the members of the* Kerala Yuoak Sangh under Mr- E. C. 
Kunhikannan Nanibiar conducted a vigorous campaign in North 
Malabar. 

On o June, for the liisl lime in Malabar, Satyagraha volunteers, 
carrying Iri-colour Hags went in procession to picket the liquor shops 
at Payyannur. On the w hole, tlu* work of the nationalists was a 
great success there. ' 

The eighth day of June was observed all over Malabar, as the 
All-Kerala Salt Satyagraha day when large masses of people broke 
the law. Many volunteers and important leaders were arrested at 
Payyannur, Tellicherry, liadagara, Tikkoti and Calicut and sentenced 
to rigorous imprisonment for periods ranging from six to eight 

worker of Travancore, supported Mr. Achulhan’s re^solution which was 
pas.st'd with arclainalion hy all except Mr. Srinivasan and Mr. Mukundan. 
Next day also. Mr. Hanian and Mr. Krisbnan did not attend the conference. 
Mr, Acluithan’s resolution and another resolution moved by Dr. Rugmini 
Ainina of Travanrore, enjoining the use of khadi and sivadeshi, were passed. 

20. Two volunteers were i)ostfd before each shop to carry on the picketing. 
Mr.ssrs. E. (iopala Panikkar, A. K. Warrior. P. Kesavan Nair. Kesava Pillai 
and M. Kuinarau were the first Satyagrahis to start picketing. The volun- 
teers were insulted and threatened by the owners of some of the shops as 
well as the excise ofllcials. Mr. P. Resavan Nair a ^olu^tee^, was badly 
assaulted and kicked by a shop-keeper who was warned by the excited people 
that gathend not to resort to such rude behaviour again. At the request 
of the volunteers, some of the habitual drunkards went away without enter- 
ing Uu‘ shoj>s. At another place, in Payyannur town, the polite shop-keeper 
olTered a bench to the volunteers 1o sit on w^hilc some members of the public 
tried to erect pandah to shelter them from the sun and the rain. But Mr. 
A. K. Warrier requested them not to do so as the object of the Satyagraha 
was to change the heart oT the shop-keepers through the suffering of the 
volunteers. 

3/3357 
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Though the Satyagrahis were respectable people who had 
voluntarily courted arrest under patriotic urge, they were treated 
ifi the Central Jail at Cannanore as if they were ordinary prisoners 
convicted for heinous ofTences They were compelled to do manual 
work and allow^ed to read neither newspapers nor books. 

Special mention has to be made about the proceedings taken 
against Mr. Samuel Aaron, the great industrialist of North Malabar. 
He had given the Brighter Hotel Buildings at Cannanore belonging 
to him for temporary use by the (Congress Satyagrahis, intent on 
breaking the law from 22 xMay to J June. He was charged under 

21. Messrs. Moyaralh Sankuran Namhiar. C. H. Go\indan Nainhiar, T. Subra- 
manian Tirumunib, Lakshin.an Shonoy. P. C. Kuhiranuiii Atiivod!. A. K. 
Warrier and Vislinu .Narubisaii were arrested at Payyannur. Mr, M. N. 
Pisharadoi and Mr. E, C. Kunhikannan Narnbiar, leader of tlie Youth League 
were arrested at Hadagara. Mr. P. T. Kiinhanandan Nair and Mr. Uainunni 
Kidav were arrested at Shnkti Matvdir, the head(|UartcTS of the Kerala Yuvak 
Sangh at Tikkoti. Mr. L. vS. Prabhu, devoted to Gandhian constructive 
programme at Tellicherry, was arrested under the Salt Act and sentenced 
to rigorous imprisonment for a term of si.v aionths. As the judgment was 
pronounced, his aged father blessed Mr. Prabhu saying am very happy, 
for ser\ing your country for the best lea years you got an opportunity to 
go to Jail only now.” Every one in the court hall was moved \o tears. 
Others convi< ted on the same day by tiir same court were M<‘ssrs. P.Gopalan^ 
Viswanath Bhat, Janardana Slienov. Krishna Kini, Vasudeva Shenoy, and 
Krishnan Narnbiar, Mr. T. V. Eliathukully Nair and fifteen \olunleers w’ere 
arrested at Payyannur and s<*ntenced hv tlie Disliicl Magi.strate to rigorous 
impri-sonment for one year under section 117, Cr. P. C. The police of 
Badagara arrested some hoys who were volunteers of the Yuvak Sangh and 
as they ^re minors the Magistrate awarded them each two weeks’ simple 
imprisonment. At Calicut Mr. P, Kumaran and nine others were arrested 
for breaking the Salt Law* and sentonrcM to rigorous imprisonment for nine 
months each. 

22. As a protest again.sl the cruel and discourteous treatment, Mr. P. Krishna 
Pillai, one of the volunteers arre.stcd at Calicut, disobeyed some of the jail 
rules. He was chained in jail for two days continuously under the orders 
of the Superintendent. His rations were (Ut. The brave youth that he 
was. Mr. Pillai remained adamant. As his behaviour was considered to be 
a ”bad example” to other [jrisoiurs, .Mr Pillai w'as transferred to the 
Central Jail, V^ellore, along with Messrs. Muhammad Ahdur Hahman, 
T. R. Krishnaswemy Iyer K. Me lhavanar. 
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section 157 of I. P C. and stnitenced to pay a fine of Rs. 1000 or 
undergo rigorous imprisonment for six weeks in default/"® 

Mr. E. M. Gawne, Collector of Malabar, went to the Payyannur 
Satyagraha Camp, accompanied by police oflicials on 18 June. As 
the ciunp was being used for 'unlawful purposes’ he declared it illegal 
under section 144 Cr. C. Twenty-two volunteers including the 
Captain^ Mr. P. Kesavan Nair were taken into custody and the camp 


2.H. Mr. E. M. G;iwno. Collector of Malabar, requested Mr. Samuel Aaron to 
evict the Satvaj^^rahis on the threat of prostTution, Mr. Aaron replied that 
he Was wili ng to face the f)rosecution though, he added, he could not guess 
what offence he ha.l committed, for, the Congre.s.s had not been yet declared 
to be .in unlawful organisation. On 12 July he was a.sked to answ*er the 
charges agahrst hnn before the court of the Sub-Divisional Mjigistrate, 

Tellicherrv. TIk* iiopularit) of tlx* charitable landlord and industrialist 

naturally attracted several people to the court. Mr. Aaron declared that 
he had committed no criminal olfence and that the prosecution witnesses 
were giving perjured evidence. 

.As .Mr. Aaron refused to pay the fine he was taken in car to the Central 
Jail, Cannanore. More than three thousand people cheered him in a peaceful 
manner. A Tew ran up to him with garlands in their hands. As the Deputy 
SupiTinlench'nt of i'‘olice did not f)trmit them to put the garlands 
on his body, they tried to put them on his car. Thereupon the 
enraged ollicer ordered a lathi charge on I lie people many of wdiom were 
injured. On 18 July the Payv.mnur pohee went to the weaving factory' 
owned by Mr, Samuel Aaron at Pazhayangadi with a distraint warrant for 
attaching his mova.ble jiroperty to realise the tine of Rs. 1000 imposed on 
him. They took cart loads of things found in the factory. But none came 
forward to lend a helping hand to the police who had otTered high rates 
of wages to carry them to the police station. Finally the police themselves 
had to carry the articles on their heads and shoulders. Mr. Aaron appealed 
to the District Judge, North Malabar, to set aside the lower court’s order 
though he had already undergone the sentence by serving the term of 
imprisonment. But the District Judge only confirmed the lower court’s 
dee sion. Mr. .Aaron later appealed to the High Court, Madras, and Ju-stice 
Jackson who heard the appeal set aside the lower court’s decision. In his 
judgment he observed: ’There is no doubt that the accused harboured the 
volunteers in his house. But if he is to be charged under sect. 157 the 
volunteers ought to have been persons employed for wages or payments. 
There is no evidence to show that the volunteers were such.” The learned 
judge observed further, ’The Inspector oT Police states that the volunteers 
were appointed by their lender on emoluments. In that case, a cricket 
captain also would he organising his team on the same lines,” 
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sealed.'^ The volunteers werv sentenced to undergo simple 
imprisonment for one month. All public meetings were prohibited 
within the Payyannur town under section 144 Cr. P. C. Mr M. l\ 
iiarvothama Pai, Mr. M. P. Kunhiraman Nambiar and four other vol- 
unteers who attempted to violate the order were arrested and aw^ard- 
ed nine months’ rigorous imprisonment each. 

Early morning on 22 June, the Satyagrahi volunteers joined by 
students went in procession to the lx*ach at Calicut to break the Salt 
Law. Mr. Bulkley and other police* oliicers had already taken posi 
tion thertr Mr. Bulkley was provoked by the high si)iril and enthu- 
siasm of the volunteers and he ordered a lathi ciiarge on the crowd 
that had already gatliered. Lathis, stout canes and heavy boots had 
a free play for nearly half an hour after which the volunteers were 
arrested-^ and sentenced to varying terms of imprisomneiit. 

There were numerous arrests in the ditferent parts of Malabar, 
particularly at Calicut, Tellicherry and I^ayyannur. Mr. Moidu 
Mouivi, leader of the Satyagraha camp at Calicut, was arrested at 
his residence and Mr. T Ilarisvaran Tirumumb at Payyannur and 
both were condemned to prison. On 28 June, the second Satyagraha 
camp at Payyannur and the camp at Calicut were botli declared un- 
lawful. Every Sunday was observed as Salt Satyagraha Day in 
Malabar when law was broken in many places. The arrests of 
the volunteers continued in full swing,"' On 2 July a campaigii 
was launched to [)icket the shops winch were selling foreign 
cloths, particularly in Palghal and Cannaiiore. The propaganda 


24. Mr. Nilakan'ta Iyer, the leader of the Satyagrahis, condemned the ofUcial 
action as lawless. He and other volunteers who were out picke^ting the 
toddy shops found the camp sealed and resorted to a temporary camp 
provided by Dr, Ganesh Pai. Dr. Pai was subsequently arrested and sentenced 
to undergo six months’ rigorous imprisonment and pay a fine of Rs. UK) for 
having given shelter to the breakers of law. 

25. One of the arrested volunteers was Mr. P. Kuttikrishna Panikkar, a student 
of Ganpat High School, Calicut. He had received several blows iind kicks, 
yet he refused to express regret. Later on 7 July after release from »the 
jail he addressed a public rneetiiig at the Calicut beach whereupon a large 
contingent ol Jtrmcd polirt under fivt oflicers rushed to the snot. The police 
made a charge on the crowd and singled out Mr. Panikkar and beat him 
mercilessly until he fell dowm unconscious. 

25. One of the arrested volunteers at Pa 3 ryannur was a very young .student, 
M. P. Govindan Nambiar. He refused to give any undertaking regarding 
his future conduct and asserted that he would offer Satyagraha again and 
again. He awarded one month’s imprisonment. 
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In favour of prohibition was very active at Payyannur and 
produced desired results to some extent.^^ 

Meanwhile on 30 June, the Government of India had declared 
i\)C All India Con{:;r<*ss Working CommitUx' as an unlawful body- 
r^andit Nehru, President of the Congress, was sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment The Swaraj Bhavan, the headquarters of 
the Congress at Allatiabad, was sealed by the police. In a message 
lliat sh<‘ sent from London to the new President, Sardar Vallabhbhai 
Patel, Dr. Annie Besant olfered to sixve th(‘ Congress actively These 
devtdopments i)roduced tlieir own repercussions in Kerala and served 
to sharptni tin* righteous indignation of the people 

In every part of iudia the violation of law sponsored by the 
Indian National (A)ngress on the one hand and the Government’s 
policy of re{)ression on tin* otlier were increasing in intensity^ day 
by day. Tht* movement, gathering momentum, brought more and 
more people into the field I.>ord Irwin, the Vheeroy, realised that 
r(‘j)ression would only alienate the sympathies of the Moderates in 
the country. On 9 Uily. 1930 he announced, at a joint session of 
t!h ( '('idrai la‘gislat;\ (‘ Assemblv and the Council of State, that the 
ol)ject of t!ie Koiind Table Conference proposed to be h'eld at 
London in ()<'tober was to "'reach solutions that f)oth countries and 
all parlies and interests in them can honourably accept;* it would 
a so ' iorm basis of tht' T)ro|)o3als w hich His Majesty's Govern- 
ment w ill latiT submit to Parliament ” At a meeting of the prominent 
members o! the Nationalist and Independent Parties of both the 
L(*gislali^e Chambers held on 14 July, it was decided to authorise 
Mr. M H. Jayakar to take proi>er steps for i-esolving the prevailing 
impasse in the country. The negotiations iield by Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sej^ru and Mr. M H Jayakar with Gandhiji, Pandit Motilal Nehru 
i\n(\ Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru at tlie Veravada Jail were being 
watched l)y the entire country with anxiety. The Indian leaders 
fell that the language used by the V'iceroy w^as too vague and that 

27. Incensed al the brutal way.s of the police, the weaver community of 
Payyannur who formed a considerable section of the population resolved al 
a general meeting not to resort to intoxicants in future. On 24 June, the 
toddy shop owner of Annur in Payyannur assaulted Mr. P. K. Ramakrishnan, 
a volunt<‘er picketing hclort* his shop and dragged him into his .shop. He 
also poured the unsold toddy down the head of Mr. K. Rama Panikkar, 
another volunteer. This incident excited tlie people of Payyannur. On 
the intervention of the popular lenders, however, all the vendors of the 
town signed Prohibition pledges declaring that they would neither bid at 
the subsequent auctions nor give their own trees for tapping. On this 
cndcilalung. the picketing of the lapior shops was t('m|)orarih suspend^'d 
at Payyannur. 
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they couJd not say anything authoritative without reference to a 
properly convened meeting of the Congress VV'orking Committee and, 
if necessary, of the All India Congress Committee. They would \yv 
satisfied with nothing less than the recognition of India's right to 
secede at will from the British emj)ire, tht‘ establishment of a 
national Government responsible to tlu* people of India and the right 
to nTer to an independent tribunal such F^ritish claims «and conces- 
sions as might seem to the national Government to be unjust and 
injurious to the interests of the country Anyway, the [)eace nego 
tiations fell to the* ground. 

Even while tht‘ negotiations were going on, repression and 
arrests continued in full vigour in Malabar. Orders under section 
144 were brought into ^orce at Calicut and at Cannanore.-** On the 
arrest of Mr. P. Achiithan, one of the liighly inlluential Congress 
leaders of Calicut, and Mr P. Moideen Koya, a hartal was sponta- 
iseously observed, as a result of which the timber !)usiness at Kallai 
and Mooriyad recorded a complete stoppage of work. Mr. Achuthan 
in a stirring message exhorted the people, specially the members of 
the Tiya community, to follow the precepts of Sri Narayana Guru 
Swamikal and pin their faith to Prohibition completely. Messrs- 
K. Madhavan N’air, President of the Kerala Provincial Congn^ss ('om- 
mittee. U. Gopnla M(‘non and S- Nilakanta Iyer were subsequently 
arrested on 9 July, riie news spnaul Uki* wild Ore and people in 
large numbers Hocked near tiie polia‘ station l)ecause the arrestt^ci 
leaders were universally respected for their patriotism, fighting spirit 
and courage of convictions. They were convicted by the Sub-Divisional 
Magistrate, Calicut, for dilTerent terms o^ rigorous imprisonment-”* 
Thdugli Calicut liad !)een subjected to the prohibitory order under 
Section 144, tire town observed a spontaneous hartal in protest against 
tlie convictior? of tie? Icad os, in spite of the sever? warnij^g admini- 
stered by tlie police. 

28. At Kallai, Calicut. voiuntf'crs who vv('re pickelinj^ lodUy .shops were 

subjected to inhiim.ari trealnien’t by the police. They were dragged along 
the road when one of them, Mr, Kunhikri.shnan Namhiar, lay flat on the 
ground. He was lifted by the con.stahles on ’'.heir lathis, the Sub“Insf>ector 
himself holding his neck tightly. .After walking a few' yards with their 
burden, thfv threw th( volunteer down heavily. Such atrocities became 
almost a daily occurrence in different parts of Malabar, yet volunteers came 
forward in hundred.s to break the lawu At Cannanore there was a procession 
on 7 July and ’tho.se who participated in it were manhandled by the police. 

29. Mr. Madhavan Nair charged the police before the court for tendering per- 
jured evidence against the accused even wdien the latter refused to take 
part in •the trial proceedings. He was sentenced b) rigorous imprisonment 
for five months and the other two leaders, to that for four months. 





t'he struggle was now unleashed in general. 7'iie students'^^ also 
vigorously took part in the general demonstrations. Many were the 
volunteers who were arrested at Calicut, Cannanore, Payyannur and 
otiier places. The police became more brutalised than ever.'^ 

On 20 July, 1930 Mr. T. llassan Koya Mulla was elected, in the 
place of Mr. K- Madhavan Nair, as President of the Kerala Provin- 
cial Congi t ss Committee and Smt. M. Kartyayani Amma was co-opted 
as a member of the same body- The Civil Disobedience Movement 
was gaining momentum day by day. Women had already entered 
tht‘ political held though they did not break the law yet. The Pro- 
hibition propaganda was soon going to liave a telling elfect all over 
the District. Thi‘ Sivadcshi League at Calicut did i xcelient work while 

:U). The students of the Native (Gaiipal) High School, the Malabar Christian 
College, the Zainorin's College and the liiiuayathul Muslim High School, 
Calicut, came out of their institutions, met under the big banyan tree near 
the Zamorin's College and warned the Government of the consequences of 
their repressive policy. The students of the Chalapurarn Girls’ School, then 
a Middle School, went out in procession, led by the leaders of the Calicut 
Women’s Suuadeshi League. 

At the Central Jail, Caniianore, Mr. Mohla Singh, an W Class political 
prisoner from the Punjab, was prevented by the authorities from establishing 
contacts with the / class political prisoners lodged in the fourth block, 
this led to an incident in the course of which he drew out his ’Kirpan.’ 
Thereupon Mr K. Saiithanam and Mr. L. S. Prahim persuaded him to create 
a quieter atmosphere in the jail by obeying the instructions. Next day a 
large gathering of students met when Mr. P. K. Kunhappa Nambiar, aged 
fourteen, appealed to the audience in moving terms to help the freedom 
movement in all possible ways. 

31. At Calicut Mr. A. C. Ponnunni Raja was pushed down and dragged along 
the road as he was picketing a shop in the company of other volimteers. 
As a result of merciless heating, he fell down unconscious. 

At Calicut the young student, Mr. P. Kuttikrishnan Panikkar, who had 
been in police custody after his address at the beach, was brought for trial 
before the Sub-Divisional Magistrate. He refused to give the assurance 
demanded by the Magistrate but told him that, while in custody, he had 
received more than 150 blows from the police. He was really ill and finally 
on the advice of friend.s and relatives assembled in the court hall, agreed 
reluctantly to be let ofT for six months on two sureties. He expired on 
1 December 1930 after a few months of suffering. The students of Calicut 
observed a hartal as the sad news reached them. He was one of the early 
martyrs in Malabar who lost life during the critical year, 1930 when the 
movement was extremely vigorous. 

At Payyannur also the police brutality was naked. To bring relief 
to the injured the Calicut Swadeshi League organised an Ambulance 
Corps, 



in North Malabar the Youth League vigorously pushed forward the 
'^luadeshi |)ropaganda, particularly at Cannanore. 

When the time approached for the auctioning of the contract of 
liquor shops in Malabar, the Government realised that the continued 
picketing would keep away the prospective bidders and thus cause 
considerable loss of excise revenue. So on 21 July, 1930 the District 
Magistrate of Malabar passed an order under section 144 Cr- P. C., 
effective throughout the District, so as to prevent the Satyagrahi 
volunteers from picketing, obstructing, dissuading or threatening the 
prospective bidders of toddy shops at the auctions to be held at 
different places in the first two weeks of August. The owners of all 
hotels were asked to send out the boarders patronising them, suspec- 
ted to Le satyagrahi volunteers. The Satyagrahis were hunted 
from place to place and harassed. Anyway as a result of active 
propaganda, very few" bidders participated in the auctions inspite 
of several inducements and assurancts from the excise and 
revenue officials. The first auctioning of the toddy shops had 
to be postponed and even the resumed auctioning did not fare better. 
On the whole tJie Government sustained severe loss of excise 
revienue* 

Though, as noted earlier, the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee had ordained that Satyagraha should not be carried on 
in certain areas of South Malabar-Ernad, Valluvanad and Ponani 
ytt in these regions khadi and swadeshi work was being done by 
some enthusiastic young men who were rounded up by the police. ' 

Early in August, 1930, a posse of armed constables w"ent to the 
office of the Kerala F^rovincial Congress (Tjmmittee located in the 
MaihruNiumi buildings at Calicut and carried away some papers 
and documents after a vigorous search of the premises in the pre 
sence of Mr. T. Hassan Koya Mulia. Mr. Kurur Nilakantan Nambu- 
diripad, Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, was 
arrested at Kunnamangalam, a village near Calicut, along with four 
volunteers under section 53 Cr. P. C. The Siih-Divisiorial Magi- 
strate, Calicut, who was aware of Mr Nambudiripad's high status 
in society was indeed surprised that he should have been charged 
under the Vagrants’ Act (sec. 55) and so he substituted it by another 
charge under sec. 109 Cr. P. C. All the accused were asked to tender 
security for good behaviour for six months and on refusal awarded 
rigorous imprisonment for the same period. 

32. At Perintalmanna, Mr. Vellodi, a bus conductor, who was plying a takli in 
bus was arrested. Mr. E. P. Gopalan Nair. a volunteer who was distributing 
some leaflets was also taken into custody. A railway passenger, on alighting 
from the train a*! Cherukara station was arrested for wearing khadi. News- 
paper boys selling the Mathrubhumi and the AkAmeen were warned by the 
police. This was the first time when arrests were made in Valluvanad Taluk 
III 1030. 
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The Congress had strictly l)anned the Civil Disobedience Move 
uient in the Princely States But it may be noted here that among 
the hundreds of Satyagrahi volunteers working in Malabar, a consi 
derablc numbc'r came from Travancore and C<n’hin. The struggle 
in Malabar, was regarded as a part of the struggle of Kerala a« a 
whole. Many volunteers in several parts of Malabar suffered at 
this time; a few died as martyrs to the cause of freedom. ^ 

Meanwliile the news oi the arrest, at Bombay, of Sardar 
X’allabhbhai l^atei, Pandit Madan Mohan Xlalaviva and some other 
members of the Congress Working Committee on I August had 
caused much excitement in Malabar. The Congress Working 
Committee called on the people of India to observe 10 August as 

Political Sutferers Day. Thv leading members of the Swadeshi 

League and the MahUa Sanglt at Calicut went round the town organi- 
sing a hartal wliich was Ingldy successful. ’ There were nearly 

fifteen convictions at Calicut. In Palghat tlie hoTtal was complete. 

Many takti j)rocessions were taken out which converged in the open 
ground in front of the Mootiuitara I'emple. ‘ Till now there had 
not Ikhui much political excitements in Palghat caused by the* Govern- 
ment’s repressive* j>ohcy but with the picketing of toddy shops start- 
ed by the Satya'grahi volunteers the atmosphere began to change. 
On 12 August for (he first time in Palghat eleven volunteers ^’^re 

.■rj. Mr. RainanUult.v Panikiiar ol Matliilakiiin citrd in tlie Onlrai Jail at Canna- 
non* un 10 Augu.sl. His d**ad body was taken in procession and he was 
given an honourable civmation near Uie place where Swadesahliiwani 
Ramakrishiia Pillai and Mr. K. V. Huhikrishna Menon had been cremated 
earlier. Another volunteer who died in liie (.alicut iiospilal was Mr. .M 
Gopahi Panikkar of Panavally in Travancore. lie died of pneumonia mi 
IS Augus^i. 

•U. f’iie \(»lunt(?(*rs wra’i* he aleii 1>> Mis. A. Kuttitnalu .Vrnnia. Srnl. K. Nar.a- 
yanikutty .Xtnma. Mrs. I’ (igpata Menon and .Messrs. Kizhedath Vasudevan 
Nair and .Manjeri Suhrainanian who personally appealed to the owmers of 
shops and husines-s houses to close for the day. The sight of an open 
shop in SweelnieR'l Bazaar and Huzur Road, the busiest centres of the town 
was u rare phenomenon. The vegetable market was entirely closed. Even 
the petrol hunks were not open and the Manager of the Burmah Shell Com- 
pany on a vi.sit to the town, was surprised ■to see the Burmah Shell depots 
and bunks observing hartal. Hundreds of children under fourteen went 
round the town, shouting slogans in front of the town police station w'here- 
upon the police caned some of them. 

•"15. A public meeting was held there when Messrs. P. V'usu Menon. R. Raghuva 
Menon and K. W Subraaif4nia Iyer addressed the gathering. 

3/3357 
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arrested and sentenced®*' to undergo rigorous imprisunuu*nl lor st Nvn 
months. Alter a few days, on 17 August a peaceful public meeting 
was held, attended by Mr, l\ Moideen Koya, Mr. Syed Mohamid 
wlio was Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Coinmittei‘ 
(after the arrest of Mr. Xilakantan Nambudiripad) and Mr. K. A. 
Damodara Menon but it ended in iire unnecessary use of violence b> 
the police. * At (iannanore also there were arrests aiul convictions, 
as in all other parts of Malabar at the time. 'I'he students were most 


Mi. riK* trial hel<i williin llu* Sul» Jail I’o ronKi'^aulatc the lortuiialr 

volunteers a pul>lic jiitating was laid undej* itu* presidentship oi Mr. H. 
Haghava Menon. 

*17. There was a lar^e f^atlurn,^ ol people, in spite ol heavy rains. When 
Mr. Syed Mohained l)egan U) address them, a lew Muslims with Union Jack 
in hand tried to disturb ^:he ineeliiig. Thereupon Mr. K. Kaghava Menon 
advised the as.scnd.»lv to <lisperse quietly. A.s the people stood up to do so, 
a contingent ol police rustled towards them and began indi.scrimina’te beating. 
The leaders including Messrs. Sved .Mohained, K. V. Subralunaniu Iyer and 
K. A. Damodara .Menon Mere severely beal< n and arrested ailerwards though 
none of the disturbers of peace was touched by poliei'. Head Con.slable 
wen7 to the sliop ot Mr. .N. Subrabmaiiia Iyer, a sympathiser of the Satya- 
graha movement and without any apparent pro\oeation dragged him out and 
beat him with a lathi. Mr. P. Moide<m Koya was subsequently arrested at 
Calicut under Sections N4 and 18.') C. P. C.. as well as Mr. Rv Raghava 
Menon. The arrest^'d leaders were tried l)y the Suh-Divisiona! Magistrate in 
the Palghat fort. The accusi'd gave statements establishing 7he perjured 
nature of the evrdence given by tb<‘ witnesses. Mr. Syed Mohamed narrated 
how he. ;.Jong wdh -Mr. (iin u\ ayiii a|»p.tn \aidu. had la en persecuted by the 
police and itio>1 violently dealt with. 'Fhe kick given to him by Mr. Amu 
Salieh, Deputy Superintendent of Police, liad been inos't vicious. All the 
accused were .sentenced to nine mori’ths' rigorous imprisonment and taken 
to the Central Jail, (Coimbatore. ,\s long as the judiciary was subordinate 
to the Ex(‘culive in the absence of seperation ol powers, '!he Magistrates 
were expected to exercise their discretionary powers in cases involving the 
interests of the Govcrnmeii'I. They had to award maximum punishment 
envisaged by the sections of law under which charges were framed against 
individuals. Those who awarded just sentences under dictates of conscience 
were viewed with disfavour by the (iovermnent. Xumerou.s iies^ances of 
such subservience of the judiciary to the Executive can be substantiated by 
a study of the records. In the absence of any prohibitor\ oitler the citizens 

. . .bad a legitimate righl to bold a public meeting peacefully and there was 
al «>Iuteiv no necessity for any of tbe police excesses 
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enthusiastic al>nut tlio mrn ement.®® Mr. P. K. Kunhappa Nambiar 
was charged under Sec. 124 C. P. C. and awarded one 3 ^ear's rigorous 
iinprisonnienl !>> the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, TeDicberry. At 
Azhikode near (lannanore, Mr* Govindan who had resigned his job 
of I'eacher to become a Satyagrahi was arrested for picketing a 
toddy shoj) belonging to his own uncle. 

M(‘an\\hiK‘ when Uie news (if the anest.s of national leaders 
and inenihcM s of I he (-ongress Working Connnittee came on 27 
August, a spontaneous hartal was again ohser\ed in many parts of 
.Malabar. ' 'the (on ernnumt of Madras had fixed 9 Septemlx'r as 
file (late of elections to the Madras Legislative Assembly, but the 
Kerala Pro\incial (longn‘S.s (Committee dtxided to I)oyof>tt the elec- 
tions in protest against the (lovernment's repressive policy- The 
Satyagraha Coniniill(*i‘ made necessary arrangement for the peaceful 
ihcketing ol tin* polling booths whereu])on the Government through 
the Fhckeling OrdinaiK'x*, made picketing an offtmee. In spite of 
[iersiiasion and j)n.ssur(‘ th(^ numl)er of tliose who exercised their 
iraneliise w as ^(•r\ small " 'the pickiding of elections was naturaUv 
ae(’OfnpaiJi(‘d hv a large number of arrests- 

In view of tin* phalge given !)y them to the Kerala Provincial 
L(mgr(ss (iommitte(‘. iiuist of the former licensees of liquor .shops in 
Malabar had shown little interest in bidding again at the public 
auctions. New biddi'rs also were r(‘luctant to come forward and 
take tl\(‘ risk of possible financial loss through picketing and social 
l)oyc(»tt. rh(‘ Go\Trnment now called for sealed tenders for the 
aijcti(ming of liquor shon.s ))ut this expedient also did not improve 
matters 

11 was at this juncture* that an unfortunate incident happened 
at the r.riitral Jail, (.annanore. On 7 Septern'oer, 19J0 a tri-colour 


38. J'he HcadniJislrr ol tiu* Municipal High vSchool. ( annanore. lorcibly reiiioved 
a (landhi cap worn hy a siudent named Namadt'va Shenoy, The bo 3 ''s 
gaiirdian threalcrKMl lo lake legal action against the Headmaster whereupon 
the latter returned the cap to the student alU'C getting a signed receipt Iroin 
him. The Hcadmas'lcr s action provoked a large number of students who 
attended the classes t)ji the next day wearing (iandhi caps. The Headmaster 
of the Raja s High -School a*; Chirakal also provoked llie students in hi.vinsti* 
lution to similar action whereupon he covered his embarrassment with a 
broad grin. 

39. The sludenls al (adicut went out in procession, carrying black flags and 
re.sorte<l to picketing at the /ainoriiv's ( .ollege and tlic Gaiipat High Seliool. 

40. Out of the 3.31.3 voters within the (hdicul Municipal area only 315 registered 
*their votes. In other parts of the Di.stricT also, the voters revealed their 
S5^mpathy for the struggle for freedom. 
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Hag was se^n flying in the jail block where some political prisoners 
were interned. The authoilties, after investigations, put the person 
lesponsible for it to chains Other political prisoners protested 
against this inhuman treatment extended to their compatriot. A1 
night, in utter darkness, a lathi charge was therefore made on the 
prisoners as punishment. Mr K. Nilakantan Nambudiripad was 
dragged out of the room and severely beaten.^' All political prisoners 
in the jail went cm hunger strike for a few days as a protest against 
the repressiNC policy I'urther the prisoners, with convictions foi 
one year and more, were requin^d to give flngerq)rints lyy the police 
under Act IVA of 1920. Twentynine prisoners^’ refused to oblige the 
authorities whereupon they were charged under section IHO I. C 
and tried by the Sub Magistrate, Cannanore, who held his court in 
the Central Jail itself for the purpose. The accused in a lengthv 
slat(‘inent questioned the validity of the .Act in their case stating 
that it had been intended for thieves, robbers and murderers On 
lb October the Magistrate sentenced them to two weeks' imprison 
ment. In other jails also there was agitation in regard to the finger 
|)rints. I^ater hfiwever the Insin^ctor General of IVisons, Madras 
issued an order by which they were not to be insisted on in future' 
in the case of political prisoners 

On 2 October. I9b() Gandhi ji‘s birthday vvas celebratvd all over 
Malabar, with a f>rogramnie including the violation of Salt I^aw anil 
the hawking of khadi. At Calicut, on that day. four Satyagrahi,^ 
proceeded to the beach to manufacture salt, followed by a large* 

4 1. Whfn tile news leiked rmt some non offic ial vi>Kors went to the Ce'iitral Jwil 
to make enquiries, the* ,)ail .Superintendent inlonned *iheni that the prisoners 
had assaulted the >carders. He e\<ri showed them the marks of blood 05 
some ol the "injured ' warders ()n e.\aminalion the "’blood” was found 
to be nolhinj 4 nH/r,* than r^d ink. 

The Kerala Provincial Tongre.ss TommKtee, nicrtinj^ at Calicut, appointed 
;j coramillee to lake steps tor the institution ol an encpiiiy’ into the incidents 
in the ('(‘ntra! Jail. It consisted ot AlesNrs. T. Hassan Kova .Mulla fProsicUmt) 
T. V. Sundara Iyer. Potheri .Madhavan. C. Samuel Aaron and P. K. Kunhi- 
Sankara Menon (The Champion dated 18-9-19H0). 

12- They wen* Messrs. M. Svayaprakash Rao (.\ndhra». T. V. Chathukutty Nair, 
K. T. Kunhiraman Nanibiar. P. V. Padnunialiha Pillai. P. T. Kunhanandan 
Nair. K. .V|. Damodaran .\air, K. Sekhara Pisharodi, Krishna Panikkar. 
P. V. Thomas, .M. Gopala Kunip. M, Ramunni Kidav, P. Kesava Pillai, 
P. Krishnan Nair. M, Chathan. .M. V. Chjmdukutty Nambiar. C. K. Ponnappan, 
K. (i. Balakrishrian Tillai. O. K. Gcipalan Kaiiha, P. K. Hamakrlshnan. 
A. C. Ponnunni Kaja. M. P. Kunhiraman Nambiar, C. K. Goricidan, 
T. Krishnan, A. P. S^ed Moham(*d Kannu. P. Krishna Kunip. P. Govindan, 
Suryanarayana Sharnia < Andhra) and Dr. Narasiniha Rao iAmlhraG 
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number of people. At the big bazaar a posse of Reserve Police, 
headed by Mr- Bulkcly, District Superintendent of Police, pounced 
upon them without any warning and began a lathi charge. Mr 
Bulkiey ran about viciously kicking people with his boots and beat- 
ing the nearest avaihible victim. Tho^^ who fell on the road wen^ 
ruthlessly kicked and beaten again and again.^' The War Councii 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee had already notified 
their intention to take out a huge procession on the same evening 
The people, familiar with the ruthless behaviour of Mr. Bulkley 
ever since the beginning of the Civil Disobedience Movement, w^re 
naturally anxious now about the final outcome of the procession, 
organist^d on a larg(' scale. As it was Vijayadasami Day a holiday 
crowd also was expected to join the procession. The police spread 
a rumour that they would resort to shooting as thert' was already a 
prohibitory order in force. However even from noon, hundreds of 
people literally flowed into Calicut town from the neighbouring 
villages. It was a mass of humanity, the like of which had never 
before been witnessed in Calicut. They lined before the Mfithru- 
hhumi Buildings in which the Congress ofTice was located ready to 
be victimised by the police. The v>rocession started at 3.30 p. m. 
Mr. K. Madha\a Menon, Secretary' of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
(’onimittee carrying in front a huge portrait of Gandhiji.*^ Shouts 
of Vandc Mafaram and Gandhiji ki Jai rent the air. Slowly, grace- 
fully and in orderly fashion, the procession moved through the 
gaily decorated stn^ets and reached the beach: and by another route 
it returned reaching the Congress office by sunset. The Sub-Divi* 
sional Magistrate, Mr. M. P. Narayanan Nair, accompanied the pro - 
cession all the way. The police force was conspicuous by its 
absence and there was no untoward incident. 

The arrest of F^andit JawaharlaJ Nehru on 19 October 1930 
under a charge of sevhtion raised again a storm of protest throughout 
Malabar. The merchants of Calicut, particularly those of the 
Gujarati community, decided not to celebrate the happy Dipauali 
festival on a grand scale, as they used to do, in protest against the 
Government's repressive policy. The dark Dipaxyali was symbolic 
of tJie righteous indignation of a determined people. 


43. Two volunteers had to be removed to the Headquarters Hospital, Calicut, on 
account of grievous injuries that they sustained. Many others had to be 
helped lo go to the Congress office. 

44. He Was Hanked by Mr. T. Ha.sson Koya MuHa, President, K€*rala Provincial 
Congress CommKtee, and Mr. K. Raman Menon. l>oth holding high the tri- 
coltmr Hiig that ihitteivd in the afternoon t>reey:c. 



Meanwhile an order under Section 141 O. P. C. prohibiting 
tlie premises being used by Satyagrahi volunteers'* was attlxed • by 
the police on the door of the office of tlie Kerala I'rovincial Congress 
Committee that was functioning in the MafhniMuini buildings, 
Calicut, 'rhere were frequent raids on the Congress olTice in course 
of which scores ol volunteers were arrested. Messrs. T. Hassan 
Koya Mulla. K, Madlnna Menon, P. K. Kunlusankara Menon, and E 
GopaJa Panikkar, l*resideiit, Secretary and members (d' the Kerala 
Provincial Congress (^ominittei* respectively were arrested, along 
with Mr. P. Achiithan on o November, for liaving violated tlie 
hibitory order. “ 

f ver soic * Hie nioveinenl had started in Malab.ir. Mr. K. Madlun a 
Menon and Mr K. Raman .Meno i/' f‘njo\ing lucralivt* [)ractice ;it 
the Calicut Par, had been the two leaders who organised and ga\*' 
prop'er (lirerti»)n to it. In lad the main centre of the Satyagral.a 
fiuivement in !draia during 19d0 was Crdicait \‘ h- re voiunti ors 
ironi fitlier |)aits gathered on various compaign^ Satyagraha. 

Prohibitioi', khadi work an<i \io!ations of i)rohij)itorv orders, rie.* 
o<itvagrah«» had been entirelv peaceful and it sln»uld b: stated that the 
^ /dicctor of Mahdjar, Mr. E. M- Gawne, had shown considerable prii~ 
deuce in not [ ermitting the police to beat the volunleers with lathis 
in th(' earlv da vs. To a\'oid anv disturl>ance to peace, particularly on 

i.> On 19 Ortober thf arrested iwehc volunteers found at the office ot 

the Kerala Provincial Congress Committer. Tliry T\erv Messrs. K. Ciopala 
Pillai (Captaing P. Sankara Marar Kurumbranad' . C. P. Vasudevan Nmiibi 
san (.\hva}eg M. A. Krishna Pillai i Tra\anroreg K. V. Kama Warner (Tra- 
vancoreg T. K Kiinhisaiikaran \air il5adagarag P. Korukutty (Nannianda). 
C. V. CiOpala Pillai Oniloni. \| Kliaskara Panikkar (Ponani), A. K. 
Kurnaran KiiUy Nair, I P. (lupala Pjllai lTra\an(oreg and K. Choyi, Soon 
after their arrest aaofhrr flag was Neen hoisted aboN*^ the Congress office, 
apart from the one (hat the police seized. 

46. The ca.se agaias-i them, except Mr. Madliava Menon. was heard by the 
Sub-Magistrate. Calicut. Mr, Atlmthan and Mr. Kunbi.sankara Menon cross* 
examined the prosetnuon witness at length and argued their cases. 
Mr. Achuthan, in lus slateinml, refuted the evidence ol tlie Subdn.speclor 
ol Police and .said that the case had t>cen dcht)erale)v loisted t)n him by 
the (joverninent ; the latter had no1 like his activities as a member of IIh* 
Excise Licensing Board, ol whirli the I 'istrU t Collector was the Chairman. 
Ihc police and the e>;ti.se olficials probably desired 'lo gt‘t rid of him s<» 
that they could hna a free hand in the alTairs of the Board. The Magis- 
trate, accepting the a;C.cment of Mr. Aehnthan. a<({nitte<I him. The other 
accus€rd were awarded jour months' rigorems imj)risunnu‘nt each. 

L. Mr. Menon later died when he was Minister in (tie first national 
Govcriniienl in Madras. 



(icrasion ol tlie \isit oC the Governor oi Madras lo Mj<labaid tlit 
r.oji'^ress, on ils j)art liad wisely decided that no voluiitcers should 
oiit in hatches ol more* than four and that no asscniblx oi inort* than 
luiir should be held. lUit unfortwiately in spite )( tiie A’isdoni and 
patience of th.‘ Dfstrict . Magistrate, the District Superintendent oi 
Poli(‘e took the law into Ids owni hands and iiuiulged in ii viohMit sup- 
pression ol llu' Satyagrahis, Again, it was the Same District Magi^i- 
Irate w ho instructed the Sub-Divisional .Magistrate that tlie procession 
taken out on (iandhi Ja\anthi Dav sliould neither r>c oisperesed nor 
disturbed unless it was jjroxed to he violent in character. Much of 
th<‘ |)oliee excess^ss lia[)j)<‘ned onh after the unfortunate transl'er of 
Mr. Gawru* lrr»ni the District.'’ li was irukTd a matter of credit that 
i:» S|)ite of the depressing re[>ereussions of the Mopkdi rebellion ed 
19‘Jl, Malabar was able, wduMi tlu^ eall came, to lise to the occasion 
and hold tlie l)anner oi the eoimlrv aloft. 


ta. 0» 27 Seplcinbcr 1930 thr SecKlais of Kerala ProvuK'ial Congress 
Committee called upon llu* public lo lake purl in a procession at Calicut. 
His ohjcc4 was apparently to ascertain Ihe extent oi support that could 
l>e expected from the people at the time o| the intended demonstrations 
on Uie occasion ol the visit ot the (lONianor. The pim'ession started 
I rom the Congress otlice on 2 Orloher. I he birthday of Gandhiji, and 
ll)e number of the participators gradually swelled to 4900 or 5000. ' 

49. Speed) of Mr. K. P. Raman Mcnon in Madras Legislative Council, in 
.support of the adjournment motion moved by Mr. Sami Venkitachalain 
Chelly to discuss the atrcKaties committKl by the police in many parts 
of the .Madras Presid(*ncv. ( Mathnibhmni dated 22-11-19.30). 



CHAPTER H) 
ERA OF DICTA! ORS 


Even as tfu‘ Government was adoj>ting stern measures to put 
down Uie freedom struggle, negotiations were being conducted for 
tlie meeting of the first Round rable Conlereiice in Loudon with 
the professed objtict of settling the constitutional problem of iudiu. 
The British Government was bent u|X)u holding the Conferefice in 
si>!te of the firm stand against it taken by Gandliiji and the Congn^ss 
Jligh Command Leaders representing difl’erent interests in India 
were invited to participate in it. The Conference was inaugurated 
on VJ November, 19.30. The Britisfi Government was quite aware 
that, without the Congress, the Conference would be an ernj>tv 
siiow and that aiiy settlement with others would be practically 
inelVective. The Coafen^ice sat for a few days and was adjourned 
die on 19 January, 1931. It had accomplished little. Mr. 
Ramsay Macdonald, the British f*rime Minister, wound up the 
Conference by a spetK^h in tlie course of which he made the fc^llo^v- 
ing announcement: 

''The MOW of His Majesty’s Government Ls tliut respon- 
sibility for the Government of India should be placed upon 
Legislatures, Central and Provincial, with such rrovisions 
may be nec^ss^iry to guarantee, during a period of transition, 
the observance of certain obligations and to meet other special 
circumstances and also with guarantees as are rc^quired by 
Ministers to protect their political liberties and rights. In such 
statutory safeguards as may be made for meeting the needs of 
transitional period it will be a primary concern i f His Majesty's 
Government to see that the reserved powders are so framed 
and exercised as not to prejudice tJie advance of India through 
the new' constitution to full responsibility for her owii govern- 
ment. 


«# ## mm mm 

His *\iajesty’s Government, in view of the Character of the 
Conference and of the limiU'd scope at its disposal in London, 
has deemed it advisable to suspend its work at this point so 
that the Indian opinion may be consulted upon the work done 
and the expedient considered for overcoming the difficulties 
which have been raised. His Majesty’s Government wifi con- 
sider without delay a plan by which our co-o|’>eration may be 
cemtinued so that the results of our co’itemplated work may be 
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seen in i\ new Indian constitution. If, in the meantime, there in 
a resoponse to tlie Xdceroy’s appeal to those engaged at present 
in Civil Disobedience and otliers wish to co-operate on the general 
lines of this declaration, steps will be taken to enlist their 
services.” 

riie Working ('ommittee of the Indian National Congress met at 
Allahabad on 21 January, 1931 with Babu Hajendra Prasad in the 
ciiair. They felt tliat the l*rime Minister's deelaraiion was 'Too 
vague and general to justify any change in the policy of the Congress.” 
But as desired by Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Mr. M. R. Jayakar and 
Ht, llon'ble \’. S. Srinivasa Sastri who had attended the Round 
J'able Conference, the publication of this resolution was withheld 
until tiudr return to India. 

I’o protest against the cruel treatment meted out l)y the police 
to the women Satyagrahis of Bombay, some ladies of high social 
standing in ('.alicut announced their intention to take out a procession 
on Jawahar day, U) November, 1930. On the previous day, the 
District Magistrate starved on them,’ as well as a few gentlemen,’’ 
ruders under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. by which the ladies were prohibited 
from taking out jirocessions and liolding meetings and the gentle- 
men from helping them in their intended violation of law. Yet early 
morning on the af)pointed day several ladies assembled at Verkot 
!ious€ in Talc Calicut, dressed in spotless khadi. A large crowd 
was present hi the neighbourhood. The police force under Rao 
Bahadur K. Nilakantan Nair Circle Inspector of Police, 
Calicut, reached the place and lined uf) a few yards away 
on the in)ad in front uf Verkot House. The arrival of Mr. M. P. 
Narayanan Nair, Sub-Divisional Magistrate, appeared to be the signal 
for the ladies to start the procession. Smt. Narayani Amma of 
X’erkot House, her aged mother and other elderly ladies present, 
bles.sed the \a>ung women who wvr^ getting ready to defy the 
law and court arrest. Tri-colour Hags nuttered high in the early 
morning breeze. The ladies, as they stepped out, were stopped by 
the Sub-Divisional Magistrate but they were determined to march 

1. The ladies, on whom notices were served, were Miss. M. KarlyayfUii 
Amma, Mrs. K. Madhavan Nair, Mrs, A. V. Kuttimalu Amma, Miss. 
K. E. Sharada, Smt. T. Narayani Amma, Sint, P. G. Narayani Amma, 
Miss. E. Narayanikutty .Vinnia. Mrs. T. V. Sundara Iyer and Mrs. Gracy 
Aaron. 

2. They were Messrs. C. Samuel Aaron, Kadainpat Kittunni Menon, 1). Gopala 
Menon, M. Govinda Mcnon, T. V. Sundara Iyer, P. Achuthan and 
P. I, Kaimal. 

3/3357 
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forward.’^ Orders were finally given for the arrest of the womefi 
leaders.^ They were taken in a police van to the Special Sub-Jail, 
Calicut. This was the first occasion on which women were arrested 
in Kerala in tlie cause of tlu* freedom movement. The accused did 
not take i)art ni the trial proceedings which were held after two 
days. After evidence for the prosecution was tendered by the 
Inspector of Police the Magistrate sentenced them all except Smt. 
Kartyayani Amma to uiidergo imprisonment till the rising of tiu* 
court.^ 

The students of most of the schools and colleges in Calicut 
observed hartal on Monday, 17 November in protest against the 


3. The Inspector of Police tried to snatch away the tri-colour flag from 

the hands of the teen-aged Jayalakshmi, the spirited daughter of Mr, 

T. y. Sundara Iyer But llie fearless girl, looking steadily at the 

Inspector said "I will not part with this." The Inspector tried his 

hand on others also but every one remained stifT. Full-throated and 
spirited shouts of Jais reverberated in the air. 

4. Smt. M. Kartyayani Amma, Smt. E. Narayanikutty Amma, Mrs. Gracy 

Aaron, Smt. Kunhikavu Amma, Smt. T. Ammukutty .\mma and the 
school girl, Jayalakshmi were arrested amidst thunderous cries from 

the thousands assembled to witness the scene. On reaching the jail, 
Jayalakshmi, being a minor, was let off under orders of the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate. 

5. The trial of educated ladies of high social status naturally attracted a 

crowd on 18 November to the vicinity of the Magistrate’s Court though 
the police had tried to make the time and place of the trial a secret 

from the public. The ladies were produced before Mr. C. J. Paul, 

Additional District Magistrate, Calicut sitting in the Stationary Sub- 
Magistrate’s Court, vigilantly guarded by a strong police force. Smt. 
Kartyayani Amma, Smt. Narayanikutty Amma, and Mrs. Aaron were 
charged under sections 145 and 188 Cr. P. C., and Smts. Kumhikavu 
Amma and Ammukutty Xmma, under section 145 Cr. P. C. The 

Magistrate asked Smt. Kartyayani Amma to give security for good 
behaviour. On refusal .she was sentenced to two months’ simple impri- 
sonment. In pronouncing judgement, the Magistrate remarked that "this 

was the first time women in Malabar join the political movement” and 
hoped that they would not do so again. Smt. Kartyayani Amma alone 
was taken to jail. 
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arrest of the ladies."' There were similar demonstrations in many 
other places also, in Malabar and Cochin. 

When Mr. T. llassan Koya Mulla was arrested he nominated 
Mr. C. Samuel Aaron as his successor to the office of President of 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. Hereafter the movement 
I>egan to take an intense form. Mr. K. Madhava Menon, its 
Secretary, was tried by the Additional District Magistrate, Calicut, 
on 18 November 19:^0, and sentenced to four months’ rigorous impri- 
sonment for having violated the ban under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. The 
War Council of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee decided 
to observe 24 November as All-Kerala Boycott Day because the under- 
taking given previously by the leading piece-goods merchants in 
Malabar had been broken by some of them. It was propo^jed to 
organise processions and picketing of foixdgn cloth shops in all 
important places in the District. Thereupon prohibitriry orders 
were served on several Congressmen, including Mr. Samuel Aaron. 
Yet the picketing commenced on the date already fixed. The autho- 
rities, it must be stated, behaved with considerable self-restraint 
and avoided unnecessary violence.' From December onwards, 


a. The .students of the Government Scliool of Commerce, Calicut were 
foremost in organisiiij:; the strike. Not a single student attended classes 
in the Municipal Girls’ School af Chalapurain; all the girls, led by 
Jayalakshini, went out in a procession and rounded the compound of the 
Special Sub-Jail where the arrested ladies had been kepi. Another 
procession of hoys was taken out by the memhers of the Bala Bharat 
Sri nr/ A and the students of the Zamorin’s (College. Malabar Christian College, 
Ganpat High School, HimayatuI Muslim High School and the Government 
School of Commerce participated in it. 

7. To observe the Boycott Day, a huge procession was taken oul at Calicut 
led by Messrs^ Samuel Aaron M. Govinda. Menon and K. Kiltunni Menon. 
At the beach a public meeting was held when Mr. C. J. Paul, Additional 
District Magistrate, and Mr. Elliot, the new District Superintendent 
of Police, arrived on the scene. .VM the above leaders as well as JMr. E. 
Ikkancla \Varn<*r and Mr. K. Damodaran were taken by Mr. Paul in his 
car and let off at Chalapuram. 

The\ were afterwards charged with the violation ol the prohibitory order 
and sentenced to six months' rigorous imprisonment each. 

Tile pic'keting of the shops had been continuing from io day. Some- 
times Mr. Warner and Mr. Damodaran used to lie down on the road before 
the shops. On 30 November, two Englishmen, on a visit to Calicut, 
forcibly snatched away the tri-colour flags from the hands of the volun- 
teers. As a protest against this high-handedness, tri-colour flags were 
flown, on the call of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, before 
almost all shops, business houses and even residential buildings in 






many pickets came to be arrested at Calicut aliuuSt every day. At 
Cannanore the picketin^^ was oiganised by the Desa Sevak Sangh. 
Orders were issued in many villaf^es in North Malabar like KalUasseri, 
l\appinisseri. Kannapuram and (Jierukunnu pi ohibiting public 
meetings, ])rocessions and picketing from h December 1930 onwards 
hut th(‘ ban as defined by the Congress workers who wiTi' arrested 
aud nufortiinately ill-tiaated by the police.^ 

riie (joxernment was being supported by the die-hard }Ut(H)a(li 
of Calicut, edit(Hi by Mr. C. Krishnan. In an Kditorial published on 
28 NoN'ember, the authorities were urged to use stronger measures 
to put do\m the Civil Disobedience Movement in Malabar. * Any- 
way the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee and the War Council 
at Calicut were declared by a notification in the kort St, George 
Gazette issued on 0 December 1930’'* to be unlayful associatio is 
under sec. 10 of ttie Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act as amended 
by the I)e^oIution Act of 1920. 

On 11 December 1930 it was resol\ed to dissolve both the 
Kerala Provincial C.ongress Committ(‘(‘ and the ^^^ar Council and to 


Calicut and other parts of Malabar, On 1 December one ot the big 
merchants announced that he would not trade in foreign cloth in future. 
The new S\va(UM*hi Shop opened by Mr. Samuel Aaron was proving t(^ 
be quite popular. Four wholesale dealers at Calicut subsequently gave 
an undertaking not to buy foreign cloth. 

8. The volunteers intended to take out a procession from the precincts of 
the Board Higher Elementary School at KalUasseri in defiance of the 
ban. On 7 December the police arrived at the school and took Mr. M. P. 
Govindan Nambiar, a prominent worker, to the Baliapatam police station 
after giving him severe blows. 

9. Mr. K. P. Raman Menon, Member, Madras Legislative Council and leader 
of the Calicut Bar. gave a spirited nply \o the Kditorial. condemning the 
unwarranted and unpatriotic advice that might pave the way to a situation 
creating more disturbance and blood-shed in the country. 

30, The entire population of Calicut seemed to have plunged in the boycott 
campaign. The embarrassed Collector, Mr. E. C. Wood, wrote to the 
Government of Madras in his fortnightly report on 2 December, 1920 
that the “people of Calicut who know that picketing has been forbidden 
aee it being caried on day by day’b (Letter dated 2.12-3930 from E. C. 
Wood to the ciove’nment of Madras). The pickets, stationed within 
the shop premises, /ere committing no offence except under section 188 
I.P.C. and this was not a cognisable offence. The police could not inter- 
vene until a complaint had been made to the Magistrate. The Collector 
suggested that stern action should be taken against the bodies that 
enlisted volunteers and controlled their activities. 
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appoint a Dictator to be in entire command ol the Satyagraha in 
Kerala- Mr. Potheri Madhavan was nominated as the first Dictator, 
In case of arrest, the Dictator was to nominate the successor. 

A posse of the Aimed Reserve raided the Kerala Provincial Con- 
gress Committee ofiice, functioning in the Muthmblnimi buildings 
and took away the name-board and a tri-colour flag. Mr. N. Krishnan 
Nair. Manager (d the Mathruhluinn, was asked to remove two flags 
(lying on the top of the ofiice but he refused to oblige.^’ On 12 
December also, the police raided the otfice of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee and in spite of protests, took away some account 
books, records and iihotographs. 

Everyday several volunte(‘rs were being arrested under the 
\’agrants Acts for picketing shops. Sardar Vallabbbhai I’atel Day was 
oe!ebrat(‘d on l‘> Dec(‘mber in Malabar. On that day Mr. Potheri 
Madha\'an accompanied bv Messrs. 1’ Linmer Kirihi, A. K. Gopalan 
Nambiar and A K. Kunhikrishnan Nambiar marched to the Calicut 
beacli to hold a public meeting but all of them were arrested, charged 
und(T sec. 17 fl) Cr. P. C. and awarded six months' rigorous impri- 
sonment bv the Sub-Di\ isional Magistrate. Calicut. 

The first instance of a sentence of whif)ping on the Satyagrahis 
was when Mr, K. P. Kariinakara Menon, Stationary Sub-Magistrate, 
('alicut sentenced. <»n 22 December, two Satyagrahi volunteers, 
P. Vein and Appu. who v/ere minors to hr whipped for having 
picketed foreign-cloth sho;>s.' ‘ 

A public meeting was lield at ^ ilakumtai a Cannanore, to 

ol>scrve Sardar Vallahld)liai I’atel day. \\ liich however was dispersed 
l)y a large contingent of police. tlie intensity of caning 

became unbearable, the volunteers sat down. Mr. P. M. Kuiihiraman 
Nambiar. President, Chindval Taluk Congress Committee. wh<» had 


11, The Inspector of Police threatened that the entire building would be 
sealed as it was being used by an unlawful organisation. Mr, Nair 
offered to place the matter before the Board of Directors for their deci- 
sion. Meanwhile the President of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee sent intimation that that body declared to be an unlawful one 
was already dissolved and that their office in the Mathnibhumi* building 
was being vacated. 

12. The Mathnibhumi (dated 23 December) took exception to the sentence 
awarded by the Sub-Magistrate as a relic of the barbarous days. The 
paper also referred to the view of the Chief Presidency Magistrate of 
Calicut that such punishments should foe deemed illegal and added that 
an un«jivillsed system of punishment should not be allowed to continue 
simply because the Satyagrahis would undergo it without protest. 
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been previously ser\od with a notice under sec. 144 Cr. P. C. \\^as 
beaten black and blue. Mr. Nambiar, Mr. P. Achuthan, Volunteer 
Captain, and a few volunteers were arrested and sentenced after- 
wards to one year's rigorous im[)risonment. Mr. C. H. Govindan 
Nambiar, an ardent khadi worker was arrested at Payyannur along 
vvitli Mr. Uinaman Cnithiri, Manager of the local Khadi Store, on 29 
I)ec('niber. There were se^eral instances of such arrests. 

.Mr. T. Raghava Kurup, thr second Dictator, appealed to the 
people to observe 4 January 1931 as flag Day. Accompanied by 
Mr. P. K, Ramunni Nair and Mr. K. Krishnan Nair, he hoisted on 
that day the tri-colour Hag on the sands at the Calicut beach in the 
presence of a large gathering. The cheering crowd was immediately 
subjected to a lathi charge as a result of which many persons received 
injuries. On his arrest, Mr. Raghava Kurup nominated Mrs. Gracy 
Aaron as the nf*xt Dictator. 

Mrs. Gracy Aar(»n gave [)rior intonation to the authorities about 
her programme of action. On 13 January 1931 siie conducted a 
Drocession to the Calicut beach, accompanied by Smt. P. Devaki ;\mma' 
Mrs. L. S. IVabhu, Mrs. Ganesh, Pai, Smt. \’edavalhi Ammal and two 
men volunteers, Mr. K. Kumaran Nair and Mr. T. K. Ayyappan 
Pilhii. She hoisted the tri-colour flag as the crowd sang the llag- 
song in chorus. There was also a bonfire of foreign cloth on their 
return from tiu* Ixeich. All the ladies and the men volunteers were 
arrested by tlie pelicc. C;dicut observed a partial hartal on that 
day. This was the second occasion when ladies were arrested in 
Malabar. The accirsed were chargcnl und(‘r section 151 of I P. C. 
Mrs. Gracy Aaron and the two men vuluntet rs did not take any 
part in the trial proceedings hut the other ladies made a statement 
demanding maximum punishment for themselves. All of them were 
awarded six months' rigorous imprisonment and asked to give security 
for good ijehaviour for six months after release from jail.^’ 

.\s a part of the ('i^ il Disobedience Movement, it had been decided 
by Congressmen to hoyeotj the census work of 1931. fhe first indi- 
vidual to 1)0 pros(*cutecI ior such boycott was Mr. I\ M. Krishna 
Menon of Ramanattukara. Ferok ' ’ 

IS. Messrs. Pother! Damodaran, C. H. Krishnan, Kovunni kidav, K. P. 
CJopal.'in. and P. C. Rarnachandran were the prominent workers arrested 
at Cannanore. 

14. The ladies were taken to the Presidency Jail for women at Vellore. 
Mrs. Gane.sh Pai had a child also with her. 

15, The Sub-Divisional Magistrate, Malappuram awarded him rigorous 
imprisonment for one year under section 117 I.P.C. It may be also stated 
that five persons who were appointed as enumerators at Ramanattukara 
refused to do census work. 


As the number ot Satyagrahis going to jail tended to increase, 
the (lovernment adopted new tactics and began to keep the arrested 
Satyagrahis as under-trial prisoners for long periods.^’" 

Unfortunaleiy some of the leading piece-goods merchants who 
had undertaken earlier not to sell foreign cloth, went hack on their 
promise. Tlieir sah* of bneign cloth through tiie back-door of their 
shops was detected by tlu* volunteers. Then the merchants removed 
the bundles of foreign cloth to other places for secret sale. Mr- 
T. H. Krishnasvvamy Iyer, who returned from jail after serving his 
full term of nine months, now warned the merchants of Calicut 
and Palghat that their sho|)s would be picketed A large number of 
volunteers resorted to fasting and courted arrest before some of 
the merchants finally yielded to ntoral pressuin.*.’ ‘ 

The next Dictator, Mr. L. S Prabhu, who had already served 
a term of imprisonment, was arrested at Calicut on a warrant from 
the Sub-Divisional Magistrate, 'rellicherry, on 23 January, 1931 and 
sentenced to six months’ rigorous imprisonment and the payment 
of a fine of Rs. 100 Me nominated Smt. Easwari Ammal, wife of 
Mr. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer, as his successor. 

As a gesture of ii^conciliation. Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, issued 
a statement on 25 January 1931 setting free Gandhiji and the 
members of tlH‘ ("ongress Working Committee. The ban on the 
Working Committee was withdrawn. But this move of the Viceroy 
did not mean, at least ff>r ttie time being, a real change of heart on 
the part of the British Cioveniment. The V iceroy’s statement could 
not he expected to arrest immediately the rapid flow of Indian 
nationalism. In fact it was with redoubled enthusiasm that Indepen- 
dence Day was celebrated in Malabar on 2(> January, 1931. It was 
characterised by big processions and mass meetings at which the 
people firmly pledged themselves to carry on the struggle until India 
would be free from the British yoke. Hundreds of arrests were 
elTected in Malabar on that dayd • 

16. The number of such persons who were not brought up for trial at 
Calicut up to 16 January, 1931 was 90. 

17. At Palghat one of the merchants, sought police protection against the 
pickets. At Calicut the volunteers undertook a fast before the houses 
of two merchants. Mr. T, Madhavan Nair led the team of volunteers 
who fasted. As soon as a volunteer was removed by the police, another 
took his place in continuous chain. 

18. Thus there were numerous arrests in Cannanore, Badagara, Calicut and 
Palghnt. At Palghat, many boys of the Vanara Sena picketed foreign-cloth 
shops in batches. The police thrashed tliein severely but as soon as Uu'y 
were let off they again picketed, thus inciting the police to more cruel action. 
The work of the boys really kejit away customers from the shops. 




Thr news ui tlie demise of Pandit Motilal Neliru at Lucknov\ 
on 6 February 1931 naturally plunf^ed the whole of Malabar in 
gloom as an> other part of India. Thert* was si>ontaneous hartal for 
two days all ovt^r the District. I^ublic meetings were held to express 
the great popular sense of loss. The police did not interfere. 
Gandhiji appealed to the nation to observe 15 February as Motilal 
Day, giving out a programme to be followed by the country. Mean- 
while Smt. Kaswari Animal, the hfth Dictator and Smt. M. K. Janaki 
Amma had already been arrested on the Calicut beacli for breaking 
the Salt Law on 2 fehruary.’'’ The sixth Dictator, Smt. K Kunhi- 
lakshmi Amma and other firomintmt leaders '* appealed to the peojile 
of Kerala to observe Motilal Day in accordance with Gandhiji's instruc- 
tions- 7'hus Motilal Da> was observed in all solemnity, even in 
villages with eoinjdete hartal, fasting, silent processions and peaceful 
condo lence mee t i ngs . 

Smt. K. Kunhilakshmi .\mina and Smt. N. Sanjivi Bai~‘ went 
to the Big Bazaar, Calicut on 12 February holding the tri-colour 
flag high and posted themselves before a piece-goods shop. This 
was the first occasion on which wome \ in Malabar undertook picket- 
ing. The ladies carried on their work in the hot sun as Gopala- 
krishnan. the twelve-year old sou of Mr. .Miikunda exhorted 

the anxious crowd to take to khadi. The ladies were arn^sted on 

14 February."^ 

On her arrest, Smt. Kunhilak.shi .\nima nominated Mrs. Margaret 
Parvamani, wife of Mr. Benjamin i^avaniani of the Calicut Bar, as 
the next Dictator- Meanwhile arrests and convictions for picketing 
were taking place in large numbers in F^alghat, Calicut and several 
centres in North Malabar. Mr. P. Kesavan Xair, Secretary of the 
Malabar District Congress Committee, was arrested at Calicut on 

16 February under section 151 of 1. P. C. ' Mr. R, W Sharma, on 


19. Smt. Easwari .Amrnars son. Ramaf handran, a hoy of lourtecn, also was 
taken into custody. Exc<*pt the* hoy who was let off, the two ladies and 
other volunteers were sentenced to rigorous imprisonment lor one year. 

20. They were Mrs. Margaret Pavamaai, Messrs. K. V. .Suryaiiarayaiui Iyer, 
P. Achulhan, Ahdur H.ahman, K. .M. .V.air, Vallahhdas Purushotharn. 
K, .Madhavan Nair and l>r. A. Chandu. 

21. Smt. Kunhilakshi .\inma hatl been a Teacher in ('ochin (iovernment Service 
and Smt. Sanjivi Pai, a Teacher under the Malabar Disti'.cl hoard. They 
had resigned their jobs to join the Satyagraha movement. 

22. The ladies were remanded in jail for a fortnight. They were tried on 
28 February and awarded six months’ rigorous imprisonment by the Sub- 
Divisional Magistrate, Calicut. 

2,3. He was awarded six mouths’ rigorous iinpri.sonment. This was hi.s third 
conviction since th(‘ movement had started in .Mah»l)ar in April, 1930, 
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liis return from jail, lasted for lliree successive days at Vatakkantara 
Temple, Palgiiat, prayiii^^ to tlie deitv to elTecl a change of heart 
on the part of those merchants who were selling foreign cloth. 
After Mr. Sharma's fast Mr. Krislma Menon fasted there for eight 
days and Mr. 1\ It Krislnlaswamy Tver, for tliree days. Mr. 
Manakulam Krishna Haja and Mr. Sekluiran Nair of Chelakkara, 
Cochin vState, who had earlier resigned his hicrativt^ job in Colombo, 
were arrested at l^alghat for picketing and sentenced to six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment.'^ I'ndf'r the i<dnt auspices of Bala Bharat 
Sangh and BaJika Savgh, a large procession cjf boys and girls led 
by Miss Jayalakshnii and Miss P. (i. Swarnakiirnari went along the 
im])OTtafit roads of Calicut on ‘Jo IA‘briiary sir.ging national songs 
and plying on iakJis. In response to tlie call of Mrs. Margaret 
Pavamani, shop.s, streets and residential lioiises in all important 
places in Malabar wen' d( rorat(‘d trecolonr Hags on 27 February. 
Vigorous bouse-to-b.f >nse !>!e>paganda >vas conducted in North Malabar 
i)y the members oi’ the )'nvak Sufu/h and Desa Senika Sangh, headed 
by Mr. M C. Kindnkannan Nainl)iar. Smt. Kartyayani Amma and 
Smt. Matilda Kallen. 

On the day on ^^Iiicb bandit .Moiilal Nehru passed away a large 
grouj) of Indian del(‘gat{‘s landed in Fombay. after having attended 
the RoTind Tal)le C.ontVrencxe Among them were vSir Tej Bahadur 
Sai)ru. Mr. M. R. Jayakar and Mr. 'Nb vS. Srinivasa Sastri who went 
io Allahabad where (iandhiji was staying. They discussed the 
political situation vith (iandhiji and successfulh^ persuaded him to 
negotiate with the ^ icc rov. After prolonged talks, started on 
17 Februarv 1931. Gandhiji and the Viceroy were able to alTix, on 
T) March, tiudr signature to the Dellh Pact, more popularly known 
as the Gandlii-lrwin l\act.~’ 

According to tlie Pact, tlu; Civil Disobedience Movement was 
to be 'TdTeclualh disconthuiecr' and amnesty given to those who 
v^ere convicted in connection witli it. Administrative conces- 
sion was given to make and sell salt lor people's own use in salt- 
producing villages. Peaceful i)icketing %vas to be allowed. Ordi- 
nances were to lx* withdrawn Properties confiscated or attached 
earlier were to be restored lo the owners except under special 
circumstances. The trade in British goods was to continue 
undistui'bed. As regards constitutional cpiestions, there was to he 
further discussion of the scheme already outlined at the Round 
Table Conference. In this scbenu‘, the formation of an Indian 

24. ThLs was his lourPi conviction since the nioveinenl began. 

25. It was on 2 March 1950 that Gandhiji sent his famous letter to the Viceroy 
through Mr. Reginald Reynolds. Therefore the Pact came almost exactly 
after one year 

3/3357 
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federatiw was an essential |>art; so also were executive responsi- 
bilit\^ and safeguards in the mterests of India in such matters as 
defence, external affairs, position of minorities, financial credit and 
discharge of obligations. 

The Congress Working Coininittee, meeting immediately, endorsed 
the terms of this ’'pro\ isimial settlement'' and sent detailed 
telegraphic instructions to the Ih’ovincial Congress Committees to 
take suitable action without delay. 

The news of the Pact was welcomed in Kerala. On G March 
Mrs Margaret Pavamani. the seventh Dictator and other leaders'*^ 
issued a communique calling on the people to observe the terms of 
the Delia Pact strictly and not to l)reak law, including prohibitory 
orders issued under section 144 Cr. P. C. wherever they were in 
force. 

On 7 March 19‘U public meetings were held and processions taken 
to celebrate the eA'ent all over Kerala At ('alicut a huge procession 
was organised by the Bala Bharat Saiujh, the Balika Sangh, the 
Mabila Sangb and the Students' League. At the mammoth meeting, 
held at the beach and presided over by Srnt. Margaret Pavamani, 
Mr. 4'. Prakasam. the great Andhra leader who had been released 
on the previous day from the Central Jail, Caimanoi'e. congratulated 
Kerala oti the splendid part played by her in the liistoric movement.^’ 
He added, without any bar of contradiction, that Malabar had 
contributed much more to th(‘ success of tlie movement than any 
other part of Southeni India. A few days earlier, Dr. Pattabhi 
Sitaramayya had already paid a similar tribute to Malabar. Mr. 
C. Rajagopalachari. in a message sent to the President of the Kerala 
f^rovincial Congress Committee on 12 March ex[)ressed his great 
admiration for the services rt-ndered by the brave sons and daughters 
of the soil. He stated, "Kerala had excelled the other Provinces 
thi.s time. And the leaders of Kerala can rightly be proud of the 
great part their Province had played in this great struggle.”"® 

Now that it was allowed by tlu* Delhi Pact, there was again 
organised picketing of foreign-cloth shops and liquor-shops in 
Malabar immediately after the release of the leaders and volunteers 
from jail. This state of affairs continued, without a break, till the 
next stage of the Civil Disobedietice Movement in 1932, In remote 
A'illages in Malabar District even young men who did not belong to 


26. Mr. K. Kelappan, K. Madhavanar and Dr. (ianesh Pai. 

27. Other speakers were Messrs. IJ. Gopala Menon, Muhammad Ahdur Rahman, 
K, Madhavanar and Srnt. M. Karlyayani Amma. 

See the Mathrubhiimi dated 12 March 1931. 
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the ConRress Party came forward in hundreds and picketed the 
shops, holding the tri-colour flag. Such picketing had, indeed, a 
wholesome effect so far as the evil of drinking was considerably 
reduced, es[)ecially among the poorer classes. 

Mrs. Margaret Pa\amatii now nominated a new Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee as an emergeticy measure. There was little 
time to conduct proper elections before the imirending session of 
the All-India ('ongress proposed to be held at Karachi. The fifty- 
nine members, nominated by her, included new blood, besides the 
members of the old guard. 

The first meeting, .ifter the Pact, of the Kerala Provisional Congress 
Committee was held at Calicut on Iti March, 19, ‘tl. A new Working 
Committee '' was constituteil. It was resohed to take immediate 
steps to organise a sei)arate, independent branch of the All India 
Spinners' Association in Kerala. A committee was constituted to 
chalk out the future ]>rogramme of work in regard to the picketing 
of liquor and foreign-cloth shops, the propagation of khadi and 
similar constructive work. It was also decided to hold a Provincial 
Political Conference at Badagara. 

The new Wnrkiiif' ('.oniinittee intluded Me.ssrs. K. Kehippan (President) 
K. Miidhavanar (Secrelaryl, T. V. Sundara Iyer (Treasurer), P. iv. Kunhi- 
sankara Meiion. Kurur Nilakanlan Naiiibudiripad, C. il. Govindan Xamtdar, 
Muhammad .\hdur Kaliman and Sml. Karlyayani Amma, 




CHAPTER 20 


THE BADAGARA CONF'ERENCE^i 

In accordance with the terms of the Gandhi-lrwin Fact, the 
Government repealed on 6 March 1931 some of the repressive 
ordinances, like the Uidawliil Association Ordinance of 1930, the 
Indian Press and Unauthorised News-slieets and News-papers 
Ordinance, etc* The ban laid <m tiie working? of tht* Coir^ress 
Committees was lifted in Malabar and otlier places. The Satyagrahi 
prisoners, kept in the various jails oi' the Madras Presidency, began 
to be released, batch after batch, aiul tliev were warmly welcomed 
back as heroes. The Gandhi-Irwin l^u't eanu* as a great relief t(» 
the people and the Congress on its part (iiseontinued from (> March 
all activities connected with tiie Civil Disoi^edienee Movement. 

The release of tiie ])olitieal prisoners gave innnediiitely an 
impetus to the boycott movenunt and the |)eacefui picketing ol 
liquor shops in Malabar, Cochin and 3'ra\ancore. As these* activities 
were no longer unlawful, anvbotiv could [lickid peacefully without 
fear of arrest* 13ie ])icketing of shops was organised on a wide 
scale in Kerala, even the remote villages receiving attention. 

Educated ladies from well-lo-do laiiiilies in Malabar now came 
to the forefront and iiicketed tlie foreign-cloth shojis. In Paigiiat 
such w’ork wtis organised hv Mrs. 1’. K Krishriasw amv Iyer, Mrs. 
R. V. Sarnia, Miss* Matilda Kallen, Smt. C. R. Devaki Amma and 
Smt. M K. Janaki Amnia svho with the aid of an enthusiastic band 
of volunteers and some of the memliers ol the local Bar, picketed 
the leading wdioiesale and retail shops in tlie towm and spread the 
message of Gaudhiji in tlie remote villag<‘s of the Taluk as well. 
Calicut, the biggest commercial centre in Malabar, gave a lead to 
the rest of the country. Mrs. Kamala I)e^i Chattopadliyaya took 
up the Icadershif) there with tin* h(‘art\ co-operalion of a baud 
of enthusiastic women workers^ They jiicketcd the shops of the 
leading merchants wdiile the men organisers" did every- 
thing possible to a\()id (rank: obstruction and maintain 


1. Mrs. U. Gopala xMcnoii, Mrs, A. W Kultiniaiu Aininn, Mrs. I). B. Sita Bai, 
Smt. T, AmrnukuUy Amina, (wile ol a nu-inber of the /ainorin lainily) Mrs. 
K. Madhavan Nair, Smt. ('. Kuiihikavii Amma, Sml. T. ParukuUy Amma, 
Smt. K. P. I.akshmikiitly Amina, and a f<‘w girls. 

2. Mrssrs. Kurur Xilakaiitan Xambiidiripad, P. Kumaran, K. Vasuclevan Nair, 
P. K. Balakrishnan, K. \ . Homan Menmi, P. I. Kaimal and others. 
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orderliness in the streets. As some of the merchants showed adaman- 
tine obstinacy the picketing continued for several days, with no 
untoward incident at any time- At Tellicherry, Mrs. Margaret 
Pavamani and Smt. P. M. Kamalavatlii" organised the picketing while 
at Cannanore the ladies' came out of their homes for picketing from 
19 March onwards. At ail these towns the nationalist activity, as repor- 
ted by tlie police, was regular and peaceful- On the whole, the ladies 
who entered the political field hailed from respectable middle-class 
families and were educated. Th(*ir participation in the movement 
enhanced its po])ularity and was bound to contribute to its ultimate 
success, 'riiey rousc’d, it has to be recorded, the youth to an increas- 
ing consciousness of Uieir duty to the motherland, 

lli‘* [)icketing of the liquor slio{)S in the District did not lag 
behind. \’olunteer cor{)s came to be organised in town.s and villages 
lyv enthusiastic vorkirs who resorted to the picketing on a mass 
scale. At Padagara llie members of Jhincely and aristocratic 
families, led bv \fr. I’ K, Sankara Varma Itaja and A. K. Krishna 
\’arma Kaja, joiiual the (Alier \(dunteers in pickiding the liquor 
siiops. 71ie inemix rs of tiie YuiH'k Saiujh carried on their activities 
for weeks at .sevmal places in Aurumbrauad Taluk, like Tikkoti, 
l^albkkara, Meladi, Purakkad and tdiniiuikham. At Taliiiaramba 
the leading landlords’ stood befoia the liipior shops in scorching 
sun apjrealing to the prospcctiM* customers to desist from drinking, 
lire picketing, on the whole, was without incident in all places of 
importance in Kurumbranad Taluk: it was getting more ''active and 
objectionable" in Kottayam Taluk while in Chirakkal Taluk it was 
in full swing, no less Hum sixty-one shops being picketed.'^ 

d1u‘se acti\ilies eiithusiHl the illiUUate masses. Congress 
committees were organised in \illag(‘s and towns to assist the activi- 
ties of tin* young men and women 

A few die-hards among the bureaucrats iiad not reconciled them- 
selves to the fiandhi-Irwiu Pact upon \vhic:h they looked with 
positive disfavour. In many parts of India there were serious and 


S. Th(‘y \v(*ro hy Suits. Saiiibh.tvi Aniina. Suinaliu Bai and Cliandramati. 

T They includocl Mi''. M. Narayanan, -Mrs. Madhava Pai who had a child in 
her arms, Mrs. Bhandarkar. Smts. M. K. Kausalya, M.K. Yasoda, M. K. Vani, 
M. Rndrani. S. ( liaiidrika Bai, N. Madhavi and N. Hevati, bc.sides a tew girls. 

5. The volunh'ors wi re lieaded hv Messrs. K. P. (iopalan .Nambiar, M. P. Govindan 
Nambiar and Kunhappa Xair. 

tk Special Branch Report of the District Supcrinlcndenl of Police, Malabar, for 
the week <auhng on II Ajiril, UKU. 
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deliberate violations of its provisions and the Congress strongl}* 
protested against such incidents. The wound was too deep to be 
healed miraculously and the Pact could not be expected to work 
smoothly as long as the machinery of administration remained 
wooden, unimaginative and callous, (iandhiji made fervent pleas 
to the Government to ivlease all the detenues who were being 
cruelly treated. He also pleaded for the commutation of the sentence 
of death passed on Sardar Bhagat Singh and his comrades who had 
been involved in the Lahore Conspiracy Case so that the political 
tension might be ceased and harmony established between the Govern- 
ment and the people. The i)iiblic opinion in India also demanded 
it. Tfie Goveniment's answer came on the night of 23 March, 1931 
when Bhagat Singh, Rajguru and Sukiidev were hanged in the Centra] 
Jail, Lahore ” The intetise national indignation generated by this 
incident expressed itself in liartals and demonstrations throughout 
the country. In Malabar Mr. "F. P. Kumaran Nair, Jamedar in the 
Malabar Special Police Force stationed at Madras, resigned his ollice 
in protest against the cruel action of the (iovernment and joined 
the Yiwak Sangh. His act was symbolic of a new wave f)f deter- 
mination that swept over tlie whole land. 

It was in this tense atmosphere that the Indian National Congress 
assembled at its forty-tifth session at Karachi mi the last three days 
in March, 1931 under the presidentship of Sardar \'allabhbhai Patel 
The Congress considered the provisional settlement betwee^n tli(‘ 
Working Committee and the Government of India and made it clear 
that the goal of puma sivaraj "still remained in tact." Gandhiji 
was authorised to attend the second Round Table Conference with 
such other delegates as the Working C.ominittee might appoint to 
act ''under his leadership," The Congress organisations were called 
upon never to relax their ell’orts in the matter of peaceful picketing, 
strictly in accordance with the terms of the Delhi settlement. The 
important resolution on fundamental rights and economic jirogramme, 
which got its inspiration from Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru and its 
blessing from Gandhiji and Sardar Patel was expressive of the new 
idea that only economic freedom would put an end to the exploita- 
tion of the masses and that any swaraj constitution proposed for 
India should pro\ide for the fundamental rights of the people. 

The All-India Muslim Conference, meeting at Delhi on 5 April 
1931, expressed itself in favour of separate electorates and adopted 

7. The Congress session at Karaciii, 1931, while dissociating itself from and 
disapproving of political violence in any shape or fonn placed on record 
its admiration for the bravery and sacridee of Bhagat Singh and his com- 
rades, Sukhdev and Piajguru and mourned the loss of their lives with the 
bereaved families. 
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an uncompromising^ attitude towards the Indian National Congress 
in spite of Gandhi ji's etlorts to reacli an agreement. On the other 
hand the All-India Muslim Nationalists’ Conference that met at 
Lucknow on 18 and H) April under the presidentship of Sir Ali Imam 
supported the idea of }(nut electorates. 

On the return to Malabar of the delegates who had attended the 
Karachi Congress sessi^an nationalist work in Kerala underwent a 
new orientation The masses were roused all the more; and vigorous 
work was essential to k^^ep up the momentum. 

I'he first day of A|)ril 1931 witnessed tiu* renewal of the licences 
of tlie liquor shops in .Malabar. Manv of them were opened on that 
day against llu‘ repeated re(f nests of the Congress volunteers. So 
brisk picketing was resorted to in all the Taluks. The shop vendors 
were much worried about its success and tlie consequent loss that 
they were likclv to incur. It would appear that these impatient vendors 
and other reactionary elements in society who had looked upon the 
Civil Disobedience Moxement with disfavour were in league with the 
police with whose connivance a number of indignities came to be 
inflicted on the Congress \'olunteers." Yel se\eral liquor shops had 
to be closed dow n for want of patronage 3 he Madras Mall \v amed 
that the picketing as at Calicut would lead to serious disturbance of 
peace; but Mr. K. Madhavanar, Secretary of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, issued a propter rejoinder on 24 April 1931 
levelling his own charges against the ollicials.’^ .\nyw’ay as a result 

8. of the 1i(|uor vendors and adduls treated the volimleers very badly. 
They abused tin* latter, assaiiited them, threw lime water into their eyes 
and spat on them; olliers, it must hi* added, treated the volunteers with 
consideration. One contractor at Chalapuram ordered fermented toddy and 
kitchen refuse to he thrown on them. Similar incidents occurred in seve- 
ral parts of .Malabar. Some volunteers were bodily lifted, beaten black and 
blue and often kept in confnieinenl in a corner of the shop. Some of the 
j)oliee oflirers instiffaled the drunkards deliberately to create mischief to 
pro\e that })eaccful picketing;, sanctioned by (he Delhi Pact, was an im- 
possible idea. 

9. See Malhrubhumi, ‘-a .\pril 1931. It was true, he staled, that the Congress 
was trying to carry out its programme upto the limits permitted by the 
Delhi Pact, A stioiig public opinion had been generated in the counliy 
through constant propaganda against foreign cloth and driiiking. The 
youth organisations had made even remote villages reverberate with the 
message of the Congress. In fact the Congressmen were w^ondcring how^ 
long the die-hard officialdom in India would tolerate Gandhian activities 
that threatened to affect its old ways and false sense of prestige. There 
were strong reasons to suspect, Mr. Madhavanar added, that the hidden 
hands behind the disturbances at public meetings in Ernad and Valluvanad 
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of elective propaj^anda sexeral Ilarijan women stopped frecfueTiting 
the liouor shops. The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
appointed separate committees in each Taluk for picketing and for 
carr 3 dng on the anti-untouchai^ility campaign. 

The great awakening in AtalalKU* had its immediate favourabK* 
repercussion on the States of Cochin and Tra^ancore wliere the 
people came forward to enforce l^rohibition and propagate the usv‘ 
of khadi. The educated women of Cochin.^ ‘ belonging to middle- 
class families, launched the i)icketing campaign in Trichur town on 
25 April 1931 with the co-operation (d Mrs. A V. Kuttimalu Vnima 
and Mrs Margaret Pavamani from Calient. Under the direction of 
Messrs. Kiirur Nilkantan Nambudiripad, E. Ikkanda Warrier and 
K- Madhava Mcnon, they lined up in front of the leading foreign-cloth 
shops. The sight of the high-spirited ladies, fully dn*nche(l in the 
rain, standing before the shops and appealing to the buyers’ consci- 
ence was indcial touching. As the picketing coniiniied on the 
subsequent days, some young men’’ belonging lo the orthodox 
aristocratic Nambudiri families also stepped forward. U was most 
embarra.ssing to the shop owners when Mr. Nanu Ezhuthachan. a 
genllemaii aged vighU’-tlm'e from Nemmara and Mr, A K. Bhagaxan.’-' 


Taluks and at the picketiup spots 'n Calicut towji werv. Ih.e same a.s those 
responsible for sensational reports in newspapers. But for the connivanci' 
of the abkari and police olTicials and Magistrates, the liquor shof»s which 
should have been closed at PAT. according to law (‘ould not have be<*n 
kept open till 2 A.M. It appeared if the ofticers were breaking the law 
because the nationalists ha<I snvpf nded law {)rcaking! TIiosc with vested 
interests gave out that picketing would lead to violence so fluit the Govern 
ment might let loose a repressive policy oii the people. Mr. Madhavanar 
assured that the voluntc(‘rs wanted llie people to hold on to the cult of 
non-violence and a.sserled that the oHlc.-rs. in league with the vested inte- 
rests, should bear ’the entirt* resi)on.sibility if any disturbance were to break 
out at any time. 

10. They included Snil.s, P. Ainritaninia, P. Visa!ak.shi Ainma. T. Lakshmi KuUy. 
M. Kartyayani Amma, M. Lakshmi KuUy Amina, Puduval Ambadi A. Narayani- 
kutty, Puduval Ambadi Kochainmini, K. Kamalam, T. Subhadra, Mrs. T. C. 
Achutha Menon, Mrs. Ikkanda Warrier, and others. few more joined 
them on the subsequent days. 

11. Me.ssrs. O. M. C. Unni Nambudiripad, E. M. Sankaran Namhudiripad and 
P. Trivikrainan Bhattatiri were among them. 

12. A true Gandhian, he stood at his post for several days in pouring rain. When 
he learnt one day that .somebody had thrown refuse and dirt on the verandah 
of a foreign-cloth shop, he cleaned the whole place and exhorted the 
by-standers never to be carried away by ill-will towards anyone. 
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an old Brahmin, clad in loin cloth and holding the tri-colour flag in 
his hands, appealed to them not to deal in foreign cloth any more. 
The picketing of the liquor shops was most vigorous in Cranganore 
and Mattancherry and the vendors sustained heavy loss thereby. 

As regards Tra\’anrore, Mr. K. Kumar organised an effective 
l)icketing of foreign-cloth sJiops at Alleppey; he was aided by several 
Muslim young men and many members of the Saraswath Brahmin 
community. Ladies and young boys and girls also were very active 
at Alleppey; Mrs T. K. Madhavan, Dr. Rugmini Amma, Mrs. 
K. Lakshmi (iopalakrishnan and others, led by Smt. M. Kartyayani 
Amma from Trichur, did not spare themselves, during the campaign. 
Picketing was organised at Ambalapiizha and Trivandrum^^ also. 
I^ublic meetings were lield in the different parts of the State almost 
every day and the masses enlightened. 

It was at this juncture that in May, 1931 Badagara, the head- 
quarters town of Kuriunliranad Taluk in Malabar, attracted thousands 
fd people from all ]>aits of Kerala The fifth Kerala Provincial 
Political Conference was held there from 4 to 5 May at Narayana 
Xayar,^* where an extensive* pandal had been put up for the purpose. 
The Provincial Women s Conference. the .\11-Kerala Students’ 
Conference, the Hindi Prachar Conference and the Kerala Political 
Sufferers' Conference also were hc4d on the same occasion. Great 
leaders from other [)art.s of India participated in the conference.^"’ 

13. The j)irkt‘tiiig ol loreij:*!! rlotli shops at Trivandrum was inaugurated for* 

mally only on 24 N\)\eml)er, 1931. Tlie leading citizens of the town like 
Me.ssrs. K. (i. KunhjKnshna Pillni. C. Narayana Pillai, C. I, Parameswaran 
I’illai. P. N. Krislnni Pillai. T. S. Koehukrishna Pillai. G. Sridhar, Kottiir 
Kunhikri.shna Pillai. 1. K. Narayana Pillai and V. K. Gopalakrishna Pillai 
parlicipated in the picketing on that <Ia> . They 'were guided by Messrs. 
K. .V. Dainodara P. Krishna Pillai and Syed Mohammad from Calicut. 

14. U w'a.s iiaimaJ so alter Mr. M. P. Narayana Menon who was serving a life 
imprisoninenl lor the alleged ofTonre of waging war against llie king. 

15. On morning ol 3 May when Smt, M. Kartyayani Anuna unfurled the tri- 
colour flag, the vmm* of the Conference was crowded with delegates and 
\isilors. It was a si)ectaeulnr .scene when the distinguished leaders like 
Messrs. J. M. Sen Gupta, K. F. Nairman and T. Prakasam and Smt. Padma- 
vathi Asher arrived by train a-t the Badagara railway station. The booming 
of thirty-one guns announced their arrival. The leaders were taken to the 
conference in a procession headed by richly caparisoned elephants. The 
whole town was decorat(‘d gaily. Red sliirt Volunteers worked feverishly 
under their leaders, Messrs. E. C. K. Nambiar of the Yiwak Sangh and T, P. 
Kumaran Nair. Messrs. V. Ryru Kurup, A, K. Krishna Varma Raja and 
Moyarnth Sankaran Nambiar organised the whole function. Mr. P. K. Nara- 
yanan Nair of Nadapuram was the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
Mr. E. K. Sankara Varma Raja and Mr. Ryru Kurup were the Secretaries. 

3/3357 
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Their visit to Malabar was opportune, for at a time of intense 
struggle for national liberation it enabled the masses on the West 
coast to feel the oneness of India and imbibe a sense of emotional 
integration. The (iandhian ideology was to permeate the rural areas 
through the great leaders who had sulfered and sacrificed for the 
motherla^ul, 

Tlie Provincial Women's Conference was the first to be held, 
under the |)rt'sidentship of Smt. Padmavatlii Asher of Tirupur- The 
M’omen of Malal)ar, as a class, had bt'cn conlined so far to their 
hom(\s and even t'diuated ladies of aristocratic or middle class 
families never used to participatv in fiuhlic activities; tliose who had 
recei\ed tlie bent fits of higher or rniversitv educati(«i as in Cochin 
or Travancore iH‘\er llioiight of entering upon a political carei^r 
(*xc(*pt in a few cases. Put since 10:>0 vviuai the Salt Satyagraha 
started, several ladies, espeeiallv of Hindu middle class families, 
threw themselves heart and soul into the great movement; even 
Xaml>iidiri ladif*s of orthodox aristocratic families loie olT tiie purdah 
that s ‘i)arate(l tiu-in from tlu‘ social life around and entered tin* 
political fu‘ld, .Malaliar can l)e legitimately proud of the few 
Christian ladies f rom rich fainiiic^s who camt* out to serve the country 
in those early days wlu*n tlu‘ Christian community in general had 
been hesitating to identih itself with the national movemetil. The 
women had originally started tlu‘ir work with kliad'i and swade^'ihi 
propaga^ida but soon nian> of them, under a sudden inspiration. 
l>liingcd headlong into the fray, courting arrest ami imprisonment. ’’’ 
On tli.s background it was ni the fitness of things to give priority 
to the Women's Conference at Badagara though the Political Confer- 
ence was the main centre* of allraclion. 

Smt Padmavatlii .\sher " in her presidential address called on 
the women to keep the tri-colour flag Hying aloft until the attain- 
ment of independence. The conference resolved that all Hindus, 
irrespective of caste ditfcrenccs. should have free access to all public 
|)laces and demanded the recognition of the ec:tual rights of women, 
consistent with their number, in all administrative institutions. It 


l(). The Hashtriifd Slrce Sahha was iornivd in (^annunorc on 28 April 193! witli 
Mrs. Madhava Pai as President and Smt. O. K. Madhavi Amma and Mrs. M. 
Narayanan as Socrelarios. I'h** eornniittee included tliirty-flve ladies. The 
ohjtM t of the IkkI.v was to organise < lasses in spinning, popularist* Hindi, 
and conduct propaganda for prohibition and sipadeslv; those who could, 
were also a.skcd to picket foreign-cloth .sho[)s. 

17. On her arrival she was given a guard of honour by the smartly -uniformed 
volunteers of the BuUka Bharat Sangh, .Smt. Dakshayaiii Kcttilamma was 
the Chairman of the Reception Committee. 
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was decided to orjijanist* the Kerala Mahila Desa Sevika Sangh,^^ for 
carrying? on nationalist work and serving the cause of women in the 
country and to set up night schools and handicraft training centres 
for providing (*ducation and employment for poor women. 

The All-Kerala Stiuleiils' Conference,’ ‘ the first of its kind in 
Kerala, was presided over 1)\ Mr. K V. Nariman of llombay- It 
symbolized the great ujisiirge and y(‘arniiig for freedom, that at the 
time characterised the rising generation in Kerala. As early as 1921 
tlie students of Malabar especially at (Calicut hail left their educational 
institutions at the great leader's (‘all to take part in the struggle for 
freedom though tludr number was small then; the developments in 
Malabar in 1921 had their echo in the stiubrnts' struggle at Trivandrum 
in that year, flie huge wave of 1930 and 19,31 engulfed the students 
as a whole, including e\en young boys and girls of |)rimary schools, 
who did yeoman service in the propagation of kbadi and siaadeshi 
and in the picketing of liquor and foreign-cloth shops. In his 
presidential address. Mr. Nariman ( xiiorted the >outh to fight against 
and remo\e all obstacles lo progress, ixditical, social or cultural. 
Tile ConfiTcnce adopted several re.solutions. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Ciupla of Ihmgal presided over the Provincial 
Political (^onf(Tenc(‘. ll(‘ gave a clear exposition of the (Congress 
programme and policy 1)V whicli the people ot Kerala should stand 
tiirough thick and thin and pleaded for the rvinoval of all social 
(lisal)ilities and caste nvstrictions Tiu* Conference passed a number 
of resolutions. ' 

IS. Such a S(in<i/i was funiuai iti Calicut on IC* June IhJI at a Jiiccting ol* 
women at X'crKnl House, with Mrs. Margaret Pavainani as Prc.sklcnt, Smt. 
Kunhikavu .Xinina as \‘ic<‘ President. Soil. A. V. Kiittimalu Amnia as Trea- 
surer and SniL P. M. Kaniala\alhi and Smt. K. Kiinlhlakshmi .Viiima as 
Secrctarie.s. 

19. Mr. Muhanunad Abdur Hahnian. Iho posverlul leader and Editor of the 
A! Ameen ol t^alidit, was the Phairmaii of t)u‘ Ihccption (Jomiiiittee. Tlic 
Conference was aMv organised In Mr. Kizhedalii Vasudevan Nair, its Cienend 
Secretary and Mes>is. K. P. Padmariahha Menon and Kanoth Padinanahhan, 
who had taken a liading part in organising the students' movement in Mala- 
bar. Others aetively eoniualed with tl were Mr. M. Govinda Menon, Mr. 
K. V, Kaja, Miss Mary rhonias and .Smt. K. E. Sharada. 

20. The Conferenee reijuested I f ie Ciovernmenl of Madras lo relea.se Mr. M. P. 
Narayana M-<‘iion from jail, as also the Moplah prisoners eunvicted during 
the relxdlion of PJJI ; out of TtKK) p(‘rsons so convicted, nearly 1000 were 
still languishing in jail. The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was 
directed to taki* sle]‘s for the propagation of Hindi on a wider .scale in Kerala. 
It was re.solved to organise kiaans and labourers in factories for which pur- 
pose a conuniUee wa.s appointed, consisting of Mrs. Margaret Pavamani. 
Mr. U. Gopaln Menon, Mr. K. A. Dainodara Menon and Mr. Muhammad 
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The Hindi Prachar Conference was presided ()\er by Mr. 
K* F. Nariman. 

Mr. T. Prakasam of Madras was the IVesident of the Kerala 
Politiciil Sufferers’ Conference which also passed a few resolutions.^' 

A^ixiur Rahman. The Conference congratulated all tlie iiieii, women and 
children of Kerala who had sacrihccd and sutTored much in tlu? course oi 
the freedom struggle and alHrmed that Kerala would stand by the Congress 
and Gandhiji in future as well until the winning of independence; the reso- 
lutions to this elTecl were moved hv Mr. K. Madhavaii Nair and Mr. L. S. 
Prabhii. A demand was put forth, on thi> initiative of Mr. U. (iopahi Menon, 
that Kerala should he constituted into a separate* Province*. It was decided 
to contest elections to the* Lenal Hoards on parly basis (as proposed by Mr. 
P. K. Kunhi.sankara Menon). The Govt rmnent was called upon to regulate 
the time for the sale of lu^uor in shops (as suggesleHl by Mr. P. Achuthan). 
The resolution moved by Mr. P. K. Narayanan -\air was passed, appealing 
to all public workers and now.spapers in the land not to give publicity to 
news or reports, likely to engendt'r commimal HI let'ling. There was to he 
a separate branch of A. I. .S. A. for Kerala (Mr. P. I. Kainud’s resolution!. 
On Mr. Kelappan’s initiative it was resohed that ])r{)paganda in favour oi 
temple entry should he organisetl (»n a widi* scab* in Kerala. IFhe Hindu 
hoped (on 6 May 1931) that in this matter "tin* need for acting w-itli all 
circumspection so as not to stir up antagonisms that might he avoided and 
fritter away energies which required to Ix^ concentrated on the fight for 
swanij will ht* fully borne in mind.”] While aect'ptiiig the principle of 
federation, the (a)nference urged, aci'ording to Mr. Krishnan Nair’s .sug- 
gestion, that it should he accompanied by responsibility at the centre and 
in the Princely vStates. The ('.oidVrence ga^e su])porl to Mr. T. Subramaaian 
Tirumumb’s resolution lliat the resolution ofi fundamental rights and eco- 
nomic programme passed at the Karachi session of the Congres.s should he 
implemented in the Princely Slates also siniuUaneously. The bureaucra- 
tic system of Go\crnment shouhl he re]>laced l)y a village panchaynt .sy.stem 
and no employee of the Gov<*riunent should get. as monthly salary, an 
amount below lU 30. 

21. A memorial, according to one resolution, should he established to com- 
memorate the inhuman ollicial action that caused the wagon tragedy im 
which nearly 70 out of 100 Moplah prisoners who had been put in one 
railway wagon died of suffocation. A committee was appointed, with Mr. 
Kelappan as Chairman and Mr. Muhammad Ahdur Kahman as Convener, 
to take proper steps in the matter. By another resolution a committee 
including Mr. T. Subramanian Tiruraumb, Mr. T. V. Chalhukutty Nair and 
Mr. Kelappan was formed to write a history ol the Satyagraha Movement 
in Kerala which would bring to light those lieroes who had fought, suffered 
and died and yet remained unknown, unhonoured and unsung. A memorial 
for the Satyagraha struggle was to be erected and a fund raised to help 
the families of those warriors who died in harnes.s in jail. By another re- 
solution the division of political prisoners into elas.ses was declared to be 
totally unacceptable. 
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i Ijyya youths met at Badagara at the time 

()i tne Political Conference. Resolutions were passed pledging thier 
whole-hearted support to (jandhiji and the Congress and favouring 
khadi propaganda, Prohibition and temple entry>'“ 

Badagara, tlie home of heroes and warriors, added a feather 
to its cap through the Conference which revealed the strong resolve 
of the people not to accept any stittlement short of the substance 
of self-government. The decisions at the various Conferences 
were well received by the press- 

After the Conferences the leaders toured several parts of 
Malabar and Cochin carrying with them the message of the Indian 
National (Congress. In Calicut town itself, gaily decorated with 
festoons and tri-coloui" dags, they had to wend their way with 
dihlculty through surging hut alfectionale crowds. Mr. Nariman 
was much impressed b}’ the spontaneity of the nationalist move- 
ment in the towns and the interior viliages in Kerala, the people 
having faith in the Congress and following its injunctions. He found 
young volunteers in remote >'illages i>icketing the shops at late hours 
ii> the night, holding tri colour Hags in their hands, and was much 
happy about the beauty of the land and the hospitality of the people. 
Mr. Sen Gupta"^ found the villages and liouses in Malabar spotlessly 
clean and regretted that the region had not got the publicity that 
it richly deserved. People outside, he added, had little idea of 

22. TJte die-hard secUon oi the Tiyya community however had met at 
•Tagaiiiiath Temple, Tclliclicny, on 2 May, and called upon the Tiyya 
youths never to bo carried away by the* nationalist slogans or to allow 
themselves to ho exploited l»y others in an independent India. Mr. Kottielh 
Krishiian told tliein that tlie British Government alone could save them 
and that the tax# levied by the considerate Government fell on the non» 
Tiyyu landlord class. This piece ol unsolicited advice of course fell on 
deal ears. It may be noted thal in Malabar a large section of the Tiyya 
community, especially its younger generation, had exhibited their patriotism 
by joining the Jiationalist movemeiil. Mr. P. Achuthan oi the Calicut Bar 
had been in the Iray ever since the Home Rule Movement. His was the 
Herculean job of organising the members of his community under the tri- 
colour flag against the powerful and rich leaders with vested interests who 
stood steadfast in their loyalty to the British. All liquor trade was in the 
hands of the Tiyya community and some of its reactionary leaders could 
not reconcile themselves with the Prohibition policy adopted by the Congress 
and they were afraid that the lire of nationalism would consume them. 
Fortunately most of the Kzliava leaders of Travancore were lending their 
moral support to their compatriots in Malabar. 

23, The Mathnibhuini, 11 May 1931. 
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Kerala’s role in the national struggle whereas the truth was that on 
account of the efficient picketing even the secret sale of liquor or 
foreign-cloth was a rare phenomenon in the area; he was sure that 
Kerala would lead the other parts of India should the necessity 
arise for another Civil Disobedience Movement. 

Kerala had the good fortune lo accord a hearty welcome to 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru also. After having stayed in Newara Eliya 
in Ceylon for some time Tor reasons of health, he came down to 
Kerala with his wife and daughter in May-June, 1931. After a 
visit to Capecomorin. Nagercoil and I’rix andrunr ‘ he reached Calicut 
on 30 May, only to be overwhelmed by ])opular atfection and love. 
His addresses at several puldic meetings including a women’s gather- 
ing in Verkot House in Calicut proved to be further source of profounfl 
inspiration to the pco|)le of Kerala 


24, Ibid 27 May, 1931. While at Trivandrum, Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru and 
party proceeded to their temporary' residence, only to be stopped on the 
way at the fortgate by an armed contingent of the Travancore Forces. 
Though temperamentally he would have resisted all obstacles, he did not 
want to embarra.ss the Govcrnmenl in a Princely State and instructed the 
diversion of his car to another route. 

From Kerala he proceeded to Mysore where he was the honoured guest 
of the Maharaja, 



CHAPTER 21 

THICKENING CLOUDS 

The picketing o< the foreign-cloth shops and liquor shops con- 
tinued in full swing in Malabar and British Cochin. It affected the 
sales, which very much disturbed the Government. IVobably under 
secret instructions from the superior authorities the police now 
thought of various means to defeat and crush the Congress. False 
cases of assault were foisted on llu* Congress volunteers by the 
liquor-shop vendors, leading to convictions in spite of insufficient 
evidence.^ Rowdies were employed to disturb tlie political meetings.® 
Congressmen were tiarasscnl by the police in every possible manner.® 

1 . Twelve volunteers w ( arrested at Kollani, m ar Quilandy, at night on 16 June 

1931 on a false complaint by (he liquor shop vendor. The prevention of 
peaceful picketing was a violation ol the Gandhi-Irwin Pact. 

2. On the occasion of the* celel>ration of a leinole festival a few hirelings of the 
police tried to create disturbance at a public meeting held at Angadippuram 
under the presidentship of Mr. M. P. Govinda Menon on 5 April. It was 
alleged that the police authorities at Naltukal brought the rrwdies from 
Tazhekad and lodged Ihcin in the police station at Perintalmmna for dis- 
turbing the largely-attended public meeting. ( Mathriibhumi dated 9 April, 
1931). On U April, the Mathriibhumi gave the details of a similar occur- 
rence at a public meeting in Ramanattukara addressed by Mr. K. Kelappan. 
The intention seems to linve been to establish that even peac<.'ful picketing 
and propaganda in I>nad and Valluvanad taluks would lead to trouble. It 
was surprising that some tin gods and rowdy buffoons should have been 
employed to champion the cause of the great British empire in the pre- 
sence of the oHlcial custodians of peace. 

3. The Congress had bt‘( n compelled to vacate the building that it was using 
as office a! Pattambi. The tri colour flag fluttering in front of it was 
removed and burnt by rowdies at the instance of the police in open day 
light. The news about this incident aroused strong feelings everywhere and 
Mr. S. G. Venkaiachala Iyer of Calicut put one of his buildings in Pattambi 
at the disposal of the Congress. On 19 July 1931 its occupUion was in- 
augurated formally with a public meeting and procession. On 21 July the 
former unfortunate incident repeated itself when several Moplah hooligans 
tres-passed into the permises out -numbering and severely beating the 
occupants. It was tdund that they w’ere not local inhabitants but hirelings 
brought by the police from remote villages. Next day several shop-keepers 
in Pattambi hoisted tri colour flags in their premises in spite of warnings 
by the police whereupon the rowdies paraded the streets and terrorised the 
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Thanks to the efforts of the police a meeting of the loyalists was 
held at Ramanattukara/ Ferok, on 13 June under the presidentship 
of Kundotti Thangal and a procession conducted in which the village 
officers and the police authorities of Kundotti, Malappuram, Manjeri 
and Arikode participated* The idea was being spread that the 
Congress was sowing the seeds of another rebellion in Ernad Taluk. 

Meanwhile the women leaders of Calicut had decided to organise 
an All-Kerala Women’s League with headquarters at Calicut for 
national reconstruction work. The Municipal Council, Calicut, 
discussed the question of placing Gandhi ji’s portrait on the walls in 
the Council Office, Municipal Library and Municipal Schools ;md 
having Mr. Vallathol Narayana Menon's famous flag song pora pora 
sung in all Municipal Schools and also having the tri-colour flag 
hoisted on all Municipal buildings.® The Malabar District Board, on 
its part, passed towards the end of June 1931 a resolution in favour 
of total Prohibition in Malabar and also refused to rent its trees for 
tapping. The Valluvanad Taluk Board decided in August 1931 to 
donate an amount for Prohibition propaganda in the Taluk, to place 
Gandhiji’s portrait on the wall in every school under its management 
and to request its staff to use swadeshi goods and cloth as far as 
possible. Thus the Local Self-Governing Bodies expressed their 
active sympathy with the Gandhian ideals and in the elections to 

shop-keepers by brandishiiif; their djigpers. The shops and schools were 
closed, to avoid a riot. The indifference sliown by the police at the time 
of such incidents w’as calculated. It was for the European Sub- Divisional 
Magistrate, Palghat, camping at Oltapalaai, to rush to the spot and request 
-the infuriated citizens to stop observing the hartal and pursue activities. 
Private enquiries proved Uiat the police had been inciting the mischievous 
elements. (See Mathmbhunii dated 22 luly, 1931). 

Similarly at the lime of the auctioning of the liquor licences, in August, 
Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon, Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee, Mr. Madhavanar and other workers including Moplah volunteers 
went in proce&sion from Parappanangadi to Parakkatavu to do propaganda 
work. The party was attacked by rowdies with the connivance of the police 
who obstructed its activities at Tirurangadi. Similar incidents occurred at 
several places in Ernad Taluk as well as at Palghat. The hooliganism let 
loose by the police and the die-hard Moplahs who allowed themselves to be 
hirelings was certainly an acid test of the moral stamina of the Congress 
Wotkers. (See the Mathrubhumi dale<l 20 July, 1931). 

4. Report in the Mathrubhumi dated 14 June, 1931. 

5. Mr. K. Madhava Menon moved the resolution on Gandhiji’s portrait. Fourteen 
members voted for it and only two against it. Mr. Menon also moved the re- 
solution on the flag song and tri-colour flag. Mr. C. V. Narayana Menon, the 
Chairman, ruled that the resolutions were inadmissible and disallowed them. 
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them (luring the yr^ar the Congress candidates were returned mostly 
ill) a majority 

iM(‘ai)\vhile a h w reactionaries in Malabar complained""' tc 
(landhiji against tlie acti\ities of the Congressmen in Malabar, adding 
tliai their picketing i>tlen savoured of violence and that they wvre 
harassing tlu* customers as well as the liquor-shop renters causing 
untold hardshij) and loss to tlu'm* Tlie news very much distressed 
(KUidhiji wjjo tell tliat if peaceful picketing was not possible it might 
‘>0 ix'tloV jo 'ton it allogetlH'r He requested Mr. C. Kajagopalacliari 
to proc(‘ed to Malabai and investigate the allegations against the 
i.ongressn'ien. Mr. Madhavanar, Secrefarv of the Kerala Provincial 
(-ongress Committ(‘e, refutv*d them as concoeted l)y interested parties. 
ad\ers(fy alTiafed I)y th<* ))ieketing Tlu* cam]>aign against !i(|uor 
liad (‘videntlv given a nujral elevation to the people which the diehards 
fnuiul it dinicull to swall(»w. When it was found that the Manager 
«i{ Primary Sctioo] at Kamanattukara enterc‘d a liquor shop picketed 
l>y tlu* students of his own institution, a few of the consci^ence- 
stricken f eacliers rt signed their olfices in June 1931. Mr. K. Kelappan. 
Presid(‘nt ol the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, was vSum- 
nioned t(» Pomhay where Congi\‘ss Working Committee met on 
9 Jul>, lOrtl. Il(* gave a detailed account of the developments in 

Malabar aft(‘r tlu Delhi I'act and also presented a memorandum to 

tlu* ,\ll-lndia {Congress \Vd)rking Committee.' 

.Ml- Kvlapi>an staled that as a result of the lucketing of nearly 
)(H1 lii|uor shops in .Malahai*. the sales had either dwindled or ceased 
cdtogrther. Peat eiul picketing was tolerated at first but as it soon 
spread and pro^v(l elTective, inhuman treatment came to be extended 
vohmt eer.s l>y tli e chronic drunkard s and shop-owners, in 

C. IIh' Mn! {u'whiiiimi dnlcd iiC Juao. la.tt. 

T. (iandhiji had Imch iiiloinu-d ihai iiol^ody Uarvd lo hiiy liers on rental bask 
lor lappini^. dial tlu- Conf^ress olliia* at 'rt‘tlieh(*iry was actually issuing sum- 
mons to the lo rioso their liquor shops williout eompensalion and 

(hat llii lalh r weic lully eoiiscdous ol tile <‘onsequ<*nccs that would follow in 

eas(* ol d(*lJanee on tluir part. On .') .Uine iu* wrote lo the Secretary of the 

Kcrah( Pro\iiU'i;d Conqn'^s Commillee; "... .....at the pre.sent 

nionunt 1 caiinol ^ vou belter advice lhan to ask you to discuss the 
whole thing with .Sjl. itaJagopHlarl)an and' acl in consultation with him. I 
aniV sun* that if orderN under 1 It arc passed lor Ihe lime being at any rate 
you should ola \ (la in,” i From Special Bi iinch. C. I. D. dated 12 June. 
Ihdli. On lt» .Inm iht* Secretary ot the Kerala Provincial Congress Comml- 
Itee informed Mr. .fairaindas Daulatrain. Ahmedabad, that in view*^ of the 
impendin«> auction salt's ol liquor shops in Malabar, the police and excise 
oHlcials, (‘Vidt'nlly v ith the help ol the magistracy, were trying their level 
lH‘st to foil \Uv j>iekoting activities. ^.Vu. 1575, From the Special Branch, 

dated 21 Juiu', P.KU i. 

See Mdlhrubluuni, ilated d July, 1931» 


8 . 
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league 'vith the police, at places like Chenikuniiu. Trikka]‘ii>ur. 
\ileswaram. Quilandv etc. As f(»r tlie volunteers, they stuck to 
non-violence under tlie gravest provocation, often undergoing the 
n>ugl) handling until they would fall down unconscious: onlv in a 
(ew instances did they make any complaint to the local Magistrates. 

Mr. J. M. Sen (fupta, member of the Congress Working Com- 
tnittve. conveyed to that body his own happy impressions of the 
great constructiw work turned out in an orderly mannc'r in Malabar. 
The A\a>rking Committee, after carefully considering all devt loj) 
ments, came to the conclusion that the District officers in many 
[;arts of India, particularly in the I'nited Provinces and Malabar. 
Iiad ignored and violated the provisions of the Gandhi-Irwin Pact 
and tiiat the police and excise (ifficials in Malabar were respot sil>le 
for a number of inexcusable exce.sses- 

At a meeting of the Kerala Provincial (’ongress (a)mmitlee held 
at Calicut in July, 19:U, it was decided to f)bserv(‘ tiie Prohibits n 
from 2b July in order to effect the boycott of the impending 
auction of liquor shops in Malabar, fhe observance, characterisefl 
l>\ meetings and proct‘Ssions. was a great success. Meaiuvhih* tli * 
Commissioner of Pxeise, Madras, issued an older declaring the 
l>icketing of auction an ofl v‘nce. Gandhiji considered the order 
■'high-handeef' and there were se\eral protests made to the Go^'er^- 
inent of Madras frmii many places. On Mr. C Rajagopalachari's 
representation regarding the offensive nature of the order, the 
(lovermu* of Madras notified tluit [>t*acvlui [)icketing of an> kind 
lawful accf)rding to clause 7 oT the Delhi Pact. This gubernatorial 
ciarificiition wliich modified an over-enthusiastic otliciars order gnue 
a iiirther fillip to the Prohihition work in Malabar. The auctions 
(d .August. 1931 wert‘ \igorously picketed everywhere in Uie vieinitv 
<>i the ii([uor siioj)s and .wen outside the prennises oi the laluk oHicis 
where they were conducted. Thv results i)roxe<l the fair umoum 
ol success of the Prr)fnbition movement, 

9, In Palfihat Taluk. oij( ul I hr 12,*) liqiKa shops onl v right roiihl he aurtionrd 
at very lov rales, fn Kniad Taluk, violence Nva.s used against the volinv 
leers and HI uut o( 9.S shops could hr auelioned. Bui Ifie lolfd value rea 
lised wa.s only 1^17310 whneas it was during the previou.s year, 

Individuals were* laady to hid only alter a lot ul inducement and assurances 
given by Ihi* Police and Pxeise Oepartinents. In Valluvanad Taluk, 91 out 
of 121 shops were auctioned and the realised value was loVver than that ol 
llie previous year by R'i 16142. In Chdicul faluk, where lh(‘ police, revenue 
and excise ollicials exerted utmost pressure upon and proinised coinplole 
protection to the I>idder,s, most of the .sliops could be auctioned. In 
Kurumbrafunl Taluk only 59 out ni 104 .shops were auctioned. In Chirakal 
Taluk all hut 24 out of 1.57 shops were aiiclionetl bul the value was less by 
tis. .'17116 than during the previous year. 
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Afaulijna Zafar Ali Klian nl IIk* Punjab xisiled Malabar airl 
ia>cfiin in Auf^ust, IVril He emphasised the need for protecting' 
ihv honcHu of tlie Iri-colour Hag. I'he National Plag Day was 
relcbrateii in Malabar as in tla* ntlier parts of India on 'U) August 
lb:H. 

riu* first National Muslim ('onference was convened at Telli- 
ciiefTV, on 22 and 2l\ August under the presidcmtship of Mr. lama! 
Muharnniad Saheb <)! Madras- It was resolved to request tlr* 
(lovernment to release all Moplah prisoners, repeal the Mo|)lah 
Outrage's Act and disband the Malabar Special l^oUce Force. Mr. 
Muiiamuiad Abdur Kahinaii moved the |)olitica[ resolution.' ' Mr. 
K. M. Se('thi Saheb condcunned the action of those wiio obstructed 
the ('.ongress in its struggle for independtuue. 

Meain\hile tin* (if)\ ernnicmt was prej)arijig to meet a possible 
reerudescenet* of tlie Disobedience Movement They did nr>t 

(‘onsider that the Dellii l^acl was permanent or tliat the Congress 
would stick to constitutional methods in future- The Congress, 
tljought Uie ljov(*rnment, was only taking ad^antag(‘ of the f^act to 
perfect its organisation and win over tlie masses to its side by 
(iangli'ig liciore them the bait of a no*rent campaign. Fhev decided 
to counter the policy of the Congress by proving to those with any 
>take in the country that, considering tiie declared policy of the 
(iougiess. lh(*ir support to the latt<*i' or (*ven their attitude of 
M<'iitralit\ w ould fie f atal fo their (»\\ n interests- 

Idle (iandlii Irwin Pact seemed to he breaking down, the ( on- 
gress and the (iovernuient levelling chargv^s against each other. In 
Hie last week of Angiisl, 1931, (iandhiji interviewed Mr. Emerson. 
Home* Secretar\ to tlu* (iovernmeiit of India, and Lord Willingdon. 

H) It \\ ;<N sl;i(e(l lliJil India’s poliliciil go;il wus suhinij, protecting Hk* Ic^nlinialc in 
tere.sl.s of the miriorit> <‘onnniinilies. .Mr. .lannd Muliauqnad SaJieb opined 
lliiil the reference' to such protection in the resolution was not con.si.stt‘nl 
with the idea ol awaraj, a tenn which at any time would imply that the 
Indians ha>e conhdence in thcruselves. The mover of the resolution charihed 
that the reference to the protection of Muslim interesl.s was to salisiy those 
who were afraid that India's independence would place thyni in jeopardy. 
Th(U’e was no such referema* when the res(.lution wa.s being placed before 
and studied by the .Siibjcxts Com^tnittee on the previous day. It w^as inex- 
plicable how it uilinialelv found a phuv in the resolution. Anyway Mr. 
Abdur Rahman agreed witti the President that it was meaningless. Maulana 
Zafar Ali Khan also participated in the discussions. 

There w'cre rcssolulions ia\<>urahlv relerring to joint electorates^ siVod^sHi, 
Prohibition, unlu (wtiich should he the national language) and a Federal 
constitution for India, with residual powers vested in the units. 
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who had succeeded Lord Irwin on 18 April. H)8!, as Viceroy 
Following tliv talks* a communique was published on 28 August 19;U 
and on the next day (iandhiji undertook his voyage to I^ondon to 
attend the second Round Table Conference. 

Even while the above-mentioned talks were going on tfi(» 
Government was making all preparations to meet the impending 
crisis of a revival oi‘ the Civil Disobedience Movement. Cnder 
instructions from the Government of India the Pro\'incial Govern- 
ments got their plan ready, the chief items oi which were the reiu'wal 
of the previous year's ordinances, tiie promulgation of tlie Emergency 
l^owers Ordinance, the arrest of the leaders* the delcaration (>l the 
lamgress bodies as unlawful associations and proper action against 
the Congress v(dunteer training camps. I’lie thick black i)hu)ket 
OI oppression was going to he put over Mrdahar for a niunUo' of 
months to come. 

Altogether the [>eriod follovVing the Delhi Pact was characterised 
by the deliberate attempt of the hardened l>ureaucracv and t)iv 
polic? to destroy the fund of goodwill gtiieraied bv it. But it 
sened only to make the people all the more determined in their 
(juest of freedom. 



CHAPTEK 22 
DARK DAYS 

By the end ef the year Hh'il it became quite clear that the 
(hmdhi-lrwin Pad liad already !)ecome a deadletter. 'Fhe daw oF 
till' (jovernnieiit showed itself out of the ilesh. The Working 
('ommittee of the Indian National Congress felt that no useful purpose 
would he served by the further participation of Gandhiji in the Round 
ral>M‘ Confer(‘iK\\ 1'iiough (iaralhiji was free* to decide for himself 
upon the future course* of action, the Working Committee thought 
that in view of tlie dangerous pcditical de^Tlopnlents, iiarticularly in 
Bengal, the Cnited Pro\ inct^*^ and tlu* f rontier Pnev ince, his immediate 
return to India was jjrcderahle to a prolonged tour of Europe* 

Addressing the Students' Association in London on 10 November, 
LJ31, Gandhiji stated that if he could not secure India's freedom 
through diflicult negotiations at tlie Round Fable Conference he would 
huNe to renew the Civil Disoliedivnce .Movement in India as talks 
trom behind the prison bars were comparatively easier and more 
effective. At tlie last meeting of the Round Table Confereice 
Mr. Ramsay Macdonald, the British Prime Minister announced that 
tlic intention of the Rritisli Government was to give autonomy 
iainiediately to the Provinces in India and consider other steps later. 
While tiianking him for his great and strenuous work, Gandhiji in 
hi.s Final speech made it clear that tht'v were al the parting of the 
ways, (iandhi ji retur H‘d to Imlia. a disappointed man If the Delhi 
Pact pro\ed to he a hollow truce, the H(»un<l 1'al) c Conference frus- 
trated Indian nationalist aspirations. 

'Fhe Government liad already unleashed an unabashed policy of 
repression in India. They trimmed the engi ie>* of terrorism to perfec- 
tion. Fhe |)oUtical atmosjihere hvcaiiu* tense with excitement. Mr, 
Kiran Das. brother of Mr. Jatindranalh Das who had sacrificed his lif'3 
in jail after sev(‘rai days of hunger-strike, was arrested at Calicut in 
Se|>tember, DL'D and remanded to custody.’ Tht* arrest was v^ery much 

l. See the Mathruhhumi daUni 20 September, 1931. Mr. Kiran Das and Mr, 
Keshav Lai, President of the Tamiliiad Mandjawan Sahha, had addressed 
public meetings at (adieiit, exhorting the youth to work far complete inde- 
pendence. They had hoarded the Mail train on their way to Palghat wkeu 
two bus-loads of police rushed to Ihe jdalform to etTecl their arrest llUder 
seelioii U7 I. P. C. .Mr. Kiran Da.s wa.s charged after a few days with 
sedition and incitenuMvl umter 12A and 1.^3 A, I. P. F,. and 108 and 112 Ci% 
P. CL and a security aniouiU of Us 50,000 was demVinded of him for good 
behaviour. Anyway he was later senleuced to one year’s imprisonment oil 
16 November, 1931. (Mathruhhumi 16 November, 1931), 
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resenU'd particularly by the youtli of Malabar. Tlw fxdici* nas 
comiiiltting several atrocities in Bengal where a Criminal Law Ordi 
nance had been brought into force; firing was resorted to in the 
camp jail at Hijli and there were indiscriminate arrests at Dicca 
In the North West Frontier Province, the Provincial Congress C:>m- 
inittee had been declared to be unlawful Economically agrarian 
discontent had already spread all over the United Provinces, wdierc 
the ryot never knew peace ever since the Gandhi-lrwin Pact; such 
an intolerable situation in which there was neither peace nor struggle 
could not expected to last long. However an ordinance w^as issuetl 
to prevent the proposed no-rent campaign in tin* l.hiited !h*ovinc<*s. 

The Governmerit then sought to remove the leaders, one after 
another, from the held of active work. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
was arrested along Avith Mr T. L. K. Sherwani on the morning of 
26 December, while they were oji their way U) Bornlay to accord a 
welcome to Gandhiji on his return and attend tlie meeting of Con 
grv'ss Working Committee: he had violated an ordinance tiiat had 
proiiibited him from leaving .Allahabad. Khan Ab<lul Gaffar Khai». 
I)r. Khan Saheh and others were arrested in North West Frontier 
Provi'iofs In the United F^rovinces. Babii lAirushotainbas randon 
was arrested and convicted. Gandhiji's arrival at Bombay on 28 
December was marked not only by a hearty reception but also by a 
iuiital observed in many places in protest against lenders 

aire.sts by the Government. 

Gandhiji sought an interview with the X'iceroy to explore the 
avenues of peace but received a negative answfw The (.ongiess 
Working Committee met at Bombay on 29, ,*10 and 31 Dereml>er, 
19.31 and 1 January 1932 and resolved to request the GoAernmont 
to create a calm atmosphere by discontinuing tlie [>olicv of repression. 
The Working Committee considered the llritish Prime Ministers 
declaration at the Round Table Conference as 'Wholly unsatisfactory 
and inadequate in terms of the Congress demands", and emphasised 
that the Congress would be satisfied with nothing short of complete 
independence, including full control over defence, external alTairs 
and finance. If the Government were to pay no heed to the voice 
of prudence, the Working Committee called upon the people of 
India to start the Civil Disobedience Movement including no-tax 
campaign afresh under absolutely peaceful conditions; no Province 
or District or Taluk w^as tf) participate in it where it w^ould not be 
possible to maintain peace; non- violence must be observed in 
thought, word and deed even under the gravest provocation: the 
social boycott of the Government officials and the reactionary loya- 
lists W 51 S never to he resorted to as it would involve an element of 
xiolencc. The Working Committee appealed to all free nations to 
extend their moral support to India. 
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On a Jarumiy. 19^2, the \^icert)y issued four ordinances, pro- 
hibiting all activities contrarx* to the general safety and peace and 
declaring certain organisations unlawful and ewn peaceful picket- 
ing an ofience. Next day Gandhiji, Sardar \alhibhbhai Patel, 
President ol the Congress, Subhas Chandra Hose and other leaders 
were arrested." It may be notc^d that soon after the meeting of the 
Working Committee, Gandhi ji had asked for an interview with the 
Viceroy, Lord Wilhngdon, which the latter refused to grant. The 
(mndhi -Irwin Pact, signed during the Civil Disobedience Movement, 
had only su.s[)ended and not abandoned it; (fandhiji himself had 
made it clear to Lord Willingdon at Simla tliat he would reserve the 
right to resumi' it in case a satisfactory' solution would not be found 
to India’s political problem; he had also indicated at London that 
thc‘ of the Round Table Conference would only suggest the 

path of struggle ahead. 7'he prolongation of the struggle and the 
intemsity of sulTering after the nation’s entry into the ordeal of fire 
would make the p(*o|>le all the more fit for swaraj. Gandhiji called 
u|c>n the Anurican n.itiun to watch the course of the struggle in 
India and exercise their vast inlluence for the salvation of humanity 
,subj(*ct<‘d to n^pression. India’s struggle was bound to be of inter- 
national importance; (iandhiji was certain that Satyagraha, if 
marked by non violence', would see the dawn of a new era, as it was 
turned rather against an imperialistic sxstem than Englishmc*n as 
indi\ iduals. 

7'he \‘icero\'s ordinances and the leaders' arrests created indeed 
a critical situation m India and galvanised the masses into spirited 
action. The continuation of the repressive policy held out for them 
the [)rospect of unbearable sneering. The (iovernment had obvi- 
ously (iecided to an uliilatc* the Inclian National Congress without 
realising however that true Satyagraha caimot he overwhelmed by 


2 On sfeinjjj Uip wjrriUil oi arros! (ijindln isi»ucd ;»l Mani Bhuvan, Bombay^ 
;» message lo the nation throngli the (Congress Presiden’i calling upon the 
people never to swtrve from truth :r'.d non-violence. He bade farewell to 
Kaslurba and other near relatives and accompanied the police officers to 
Yerawada Jail, taking w'lih him among other articles two books presented 
to him by Ramsay .Miudonald and Sir Samuel lloare Secretary of Stale for 
India. Sardar Fhdcl was arrested at his residence in Bombay. On the eve 
of his arrest he also calh'd upon the nation to be prepared for any sacri- 
^flee in ihe noble cause of Ihe country, for the problem was whether 
India .should live or fade out permanently. He also nominated Babu 

Rajendra Prasad as the next President of the Congress. Subhas Chandra 
Bose was arrested at Kalyaii railway station under Regula’Uon 3 of 1818. 
while on his wax to (lalculla. 
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brute force. Thr words of Pandit Jawaliarlal Nehru continued to 
ring in the ears of the people: 

"rivey country should get rt^ady for tlu* ensuing war of inde- 
pendence. This war should be carrier! on as long as one man, 
woman or child is ali\e in this country. We should challenge 
the Go\eriniient to war in every house of ours. A single indi 
vidual armed with the weapon of Satyagralia may oppose and 
war with a big empire. We shall conduct the campaign of the 
boycott of foreign clotii, irrespective of com[)romise. [)eace oi 
war. I call upon those that an' ready to make a vigorous sacri- 
fice for the country tt» jump into the fire of war as soon as il 
is lit u[).*’ 

The ilame of general dissatisfaetion was faniud by the final 
orders, passed lyv the (iovernment of .Madras introducing the rcsettle- 
ment rate o\ land la.\ in Malabar. The land tax was enhanced pra- 
ctically by 18J |)ercent.* .\t a time when thv people were sulfering 
from the worst elfects of a great economic crisis and finding it iiu 
p<issible to make both ends meet the Government decided on this 
step on the convenient assumption that the prices had so gone up 
as to make the people i>rosperous and justify an enhancement of the 
rate. It was a mocktny of public (^pinion that the Government 
should have tried to revis< tin rate* in their executive capacity, in 
utter disregard of tiie wishes <d Uk* people and tlu^ resolutions of 
die l-egislature. I’lie press in general was highlv critical of tlie un- 
imaginative pojicv of tlie (rover unent . 'Flu* Hardoli Satvagrada 
was still green in popular memory and tint <}uestion was whether 
the ryot in Malabar sliouid follow the footsteps of his counterpart 
in Bardoli or not. 

In the emergenev created J)y the \Tc'v*roy‘s ordinances, Congress 
Committees dissolved themselves throughout the country, nominal 
lag Dictators to carry on the work. The Kerala Provincial Con 
gress Committee, rneeliiig on 4 Jaiuiary. rc.solved that the 

Gandhi-Irwin Pact liad come to an end and declared itself and its 
Working Committ(*e dissolved with immediate effect. A second 
period of Dictatorship dawned in Malabar. Mr. I*. S. Prabhu. Presi* 
dent of the Kerala I’rovincial Congress Committee, was nominated 
as the first Dictator of the Congress in Kerala with power to nominate 
Ids successor in case of his own arrest. The office of the Kerala 
Provincial Congress Committee* was shift(‘d from thv 


The Smatandira Sarviu, Minlras, 21 Dcremlii^r, 19SI, 
4. Th<" Gomathi, Trichiir, liaUd a. January, 1932, 
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Buildings/ The Congress Volunteer Corps, tiie Kerala Yiivak Sangh, 
the Congress Taluk Committees and similar organisations had 
already been declared to bci unlawful bodies. Prohibitory orders 
were enforced in all imi)ortant places and on all leading nationalist 
workers.*’ The Editors and Publishers of newspapers were warned 
against publishing anything that would he helpful to the Civil 
Disobedience Movenumt. 

The people of Kerala obsened a hartal on 5 January in protest 
against the repress! v(‘ policy. The newspapers suspended their 
publication on that day. A public meeting was arranged on the 
Calicut beach in the evening but the leaders vvho defied the ban 
were arrested.' The hartal obserwd at Cannanore also was a 
complete Success. I hree days later the police liandled those who 
addressed a public meeting at Cannanore roughly. A Congress 
procession at Telliehen v was forcibly dispersed by the police who 
dragged tlu* fidUm volunteers along the dusty roads* J'liose wh<j pick- 
eted licjuor shops and fort*ign-cioth shops or addressed public meetings 
were senlence(i to \arying terms of impris<)nnient. The incidents 

5. Mr. Marliji, Dislricl Siiperinlendcnl oi' Police, went with a posse of con- 
stables to the Mathnihhiiini Buildings unaware of the tact that the ollice of 
the Kerala Provincial (’.ongress (^oininittee had already been shifted 
from that place. On searching the ivlace, he foimd nothing incrivninating. 

i\. Section 144 was enlorced, for example, at Calicut for two months with 
elTecl from a .lamia ry lP.‘t2 and public meetings \\ere banned. Notice under 
section 114 was served on Iweiily-lwo jiersons including Messrs. K. Kelappaii, 
K. A. Daniodara Menon, Syed Mohained, K. Madhavaiiar, U. Gopala Menon, 
K. Hainan Menon, K. Madhava Menon, P. 1. Kaimal, M. (Jovinda Mcnoii, 
T liassan Koya Mulla, Mrs. Margaret Pavamani and others. 

o Sml. Karlyayani Auima and Messrs. K. A, Damodara Menon and P. Krishna 
Pillai were arixsted on the siiol and on U> .January seivtenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for hve months and simple imprisonment for one month. 

8. The students of Cannanore conducted a procession in Ihe town and were 
lathi-charged by tlie police. Later Mr. K. P. Gopalan and other volunteer^! 
were arrested. Mr. Vishnu Bharateeyaii was sentenced to eighteen months’ 
rigorous imprisonment and payment of a line of Hs. ‘200 in lien of which to 
two months’ rigorous iniprisonrneiU under section 145 and six rnonlhsV rigoro- 
us imprisonment under .section 188; Mr. K. P. (iopalan and Mr. K. Kunhappa 
Nambiar were awarded each six months’ rigorous imprisonment and fined 
Rs. 200; Messrs. K. M, Soman, O. Krishnan, M. K. Achuthan, M. Chandu 
Nambiar, K. Kelan and T. Malangan were each sentenced to rigorous im- 
l>risonment for one year under section 145 and for six moMhs under 
section 188 and fined Rs 100. Mr. K. K. Menon was arrested at Bombay. 
Mr. P. K. Gopalan Nambiar and Mr. N. P. Damodaran were ssentenced to 
six montlis’ rigorous imprisonment for addressing public meetings at 
Guruvayur, Several volunteers were roughly handled by the police at 
Cannanore and Tellicherry. Mr. R. Krishna Iyer who was Treasurer of the 

3/3357 
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in Malabar reflected the {general upsurge throughout India. 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, Vithaibhai Patel, Nariman, Dr. Ansari, 
Satyamurthy, Prakasam, Rajagopalachari and other leaders were 
arrested o ie after another. An orgy of \'iolent repression was in fact 
let loose throughout the land. 

On the demise of his mother, Mr. L. S. Prabhu had nominated 
Mr. M. Govinda Menon as the second Dictator. He was arrested on 
14 January while addressing a public meeting at Calicut and senten- 
ced to imprisonment, Mr. IVlenon nominated Mr- E- M. Saakaran 
Nambudiripad, then an undergraduate student, as the next Dictator. 
He was arrested at Calicut along with a few volunteers on 17 January 
for having defied the ban on public meetings imposed by the Govern- 
ment, A severe lathi-charg(^ was made on those who atitmded the 
meeting.^’ 

Almost every day there were several arrests of persons wlio 
picketed liquor shops or defied the prohibitory order in differjut 
parts of Malabar.^"^ It became a problem for the Government to 

Bombay Provincial (amgri'ss (anuriiiltcc sim *■ IDUK was arrested al Bombay 
under the new ordinance and stadeiieed t<» six months’ ijnpriiioiinienl along 
with Mr. K. F. Nariman. 

y. Those who shouted ' Mahatnui Gandhi ki jai got the lathi blows on their 
heads though the slogan was not a.s ' seditious” as to deserve such inhuman 
treatment. Even those who were not Congressmen or civil resisters were 
moved by the excesses of the police. I><‘wan Bahadur Rangachari voiced his 
protest against them. The Satyagrahis including Mr. K. M. Saiikaran 
Nambudiripad were handculTed when they were produced in court and one 
of »lhem, Mr. .Ntaunurghat K. C. Gopalan Fnrii Nair liad been considi«*ably 
belaboured, it was alleged, at the police station. The Mathrubhumi {dated 
21 January 1932) protested against the Government’s callousness for, the 
accased had neither resorted to acts of violence nor attempted to run away 
and their handcuifing only served to reveal the vendetta of the Government 
against the helpless Satyagrahis. Particularly the beating of boy X'olunteers 
until they fell down unconscious was most reprehensible. A resolution was 
sought to be passed at a meeting of the Malabar District Board held on 20 
January protesting against the repressive policy. 

10. Mr. E.M.Sankaran Nambudiripad was sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
for a total period of three years and fim‘d Rs. 100 under section 17 (2) of 
Criminal Law Amendment Act and section 145; Mr. K. C. Gopalan Unni Nair 
and Mr. G. Gopalakrishna Rao to rigorous imprisonmenl: for two years each 
under section 17 (1) and section 145; Mr. C. Killunni Menon to that for 
three years and a half under sections 117 and 145; Mr. L. S. Prabhu to that 
for two years; sentences of imprisonment lor different periods were also 
passed on Mr. K. C. Achuthan Nair who had already been a Satyagrahi 
volunteer at Vedaranyam, and Mcs.srs. Pudukod(* Rama Iyer, K. R. Kumaran 
(of Cannanore), P. Kesavati Nair (of PanangadL and M. K. Krishnan Nair, 
io quote only a few* examples. Outside Malabar, Mr. K. Narayanan Nambiar 
ind Mr. C. O. Narayanan Nambiar were arre.sted at Kalahasti and taken 
io the Central Jail, Vellore. 
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maintain the arrested persons in jails as their number began to 
swell. The police now adopted the tactics of caning the volunteers 
without arresting them. The cruelties perpetrated at this time in 
Malabar were iin\^'orthy of any civilized Government. 

Mr. K. C. K. Nah,i o] Paraj)])anangadi. the next Dictator, was 
arrested at Calicut and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment under 
sections 188 (2) and 143. Smt. Lalitha Prabhu, daughter of the 
great educationist, Mr. M. Seshagiri Prabhu, and wife of Mr. L, S. 
Prabhu, next took up the leadership. She was arrested towards the 
<‘nd of January along with two other women volunteers for picket- 
ing shops at Tidliclierry ; and Um sympathetic crowd of spectators 
was dispersed after a vicious lathi-charge. Mrs. Prabhu was award- 
ed six months, rigorous iin)>risonment and fined Rs. 1,000 by Mr. 
I). W. Dodwell, Joint Magistrate, Tellicherry. On his bidding she 
surrendered, to\vards the fine, all the jewels on her body except 
the tali or nmmjahja siitra which she was expected to wear, like any 
other Hindu lady, as long as her husband was alive. Though it 
was ex])laine(l to the Magistrate that the lali was sacred for all Hindu 
women and could not b(* removed oven under civil law, he ordered 
a police constable to remove it whereupon Mr. Prabhu requested 
the co-accused women to do so.^^ 

The continued police excesses urged more and more volunteers 
to step into the cauldron of suffering, many of them from Cochin 

and Travancore as well. Reports poured in, of further arrests for 

picketing, from Calicut. Cannanore. Karuvattur. Palghat, Tellicherry, 
Feroke and other places. The first day of F'ehruarv was celebrated 
as the National Flag Day throughout Kerala. Mr. Pariyat Moosa, 

II. The high-handedness of the British Magistrate and his callous disregard of 
sacred custom provoked universal indignation in India and several Women’s 
Organisa'tions including that at Nagpur started an agitation for an enquiry’ 
into his conduc'l. Mr, V. P. Narayanan Nambiar raised the issue in the 
Madras Legislative Council, which also came before the British House of 
Commons. Dr. Muthulnkshmi Reddy, Mrs. Jinarajadas, Mrs. Ammu 
Swaminathan and Mrs. Sen brought the master to the notice of Mr. 

M. Krishnan Nair, then l.aw Member. Finally the Government of Madras 

condemned, in a press note issued on 23 February, the action of the Magis- 
tra'te and got the tali restored to Mrs. Prabhu. Mr. Dodwell himself later 
expressed regret for his action. 

Swami Anand Tirth, a relative of Mrs. Prabhu was refused permission by Mr. 
Dodwell to interview her. She was taken to the Vellore Jail, escorted by 
two constables but no woman warder. 
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Municipal Councillor of Telliclierry, was the next Dictator to be 
arrested,^" while leading a procession on that day. 

It was also (h^cided that the fourth day of cvvvy month should 
be celebrated as Gandhi Day. A crowd gathered at Calicut under 
the banyan tree to th(‘ west of the Zamorin's Colleg(‘ on 4 February 
under tiie leadersliip of Sint. C. Kunhikavu Amrna, the seventh Dic- 
tator, Mrs. Margaret Pavamani, Smt. Padmavathy Amma and others. 
A profession led by Mr. M. K. Karunakara Menon joined them and 
wended its way along the roads of the town when the leaders were 
arrested l>y thv police. Otlnu' processions in the town on tlie same 
day were f(n'cib]y dispersed.'^' 

4'h(‘ hoisting of tlie tri-coloiir Hag at the Sub-CollectoCs Oilice. 
Teliicherry, and the placing of the nameboard Sioaraj Bhavan there 
meanwhile created some tlutter in othcial circles. There was a bon- 
fire of foreign cloth in front of the Government \4ctoria College, 
Palghat, Mr. R. Raghava Menon Avas arrested at his residence in 
Palghat and sentenced to rigorous im[)risonment for two years and 
a half. Tlu' eight Dictator, Mr. Potheri Damodaran of (’annanorc, 
was sTiiteilced to four weeks’ imprisonment for leading a proces- 
sion, and Mr, Pamban Madhavan, along with (dluTs, was severely 
caned I)v the nolice for the* same reason. Mr. W Sankaranarayana 
Menon was arrested at Ottafialam and awarded the sentence of im 
])risonment for one year and a half. The volunteers who either 
jiicketed foreign-clotli shops and Ikfiior shops or took part in proces- 
skms at Ramanatliikara. Cheriivatur. Ponnani. Parappanangadi, \'ytiri, 
Kasergod. Hosdiirg, Perambra, Nadapuram and other places were 
arrested and man> of them lathi-charged. In short the whole of 
Malabar soon got f)olitically restless. 


12, He w«.s fined Rs. 500 jmd aw;ird(‘{] rij^orous irnprisonnienl for two ycai’^ and 
a half by the Joinl Magistrate, Teliicherry. He said in the court tha't it 
wa.s his religion, r.adier than anything else, which made him join the Civil 
Disobedience Movcmf nl, for Islam stands for the fight to protect freedom 
against injustice and oppression even on the paK of the Government. 

13. As regards the incidents in o*lher parts of Malabar on that day, Mr. Moyarath 
Sankaran Namhiar and (y!her volunteers were arrested at Badagara for 
holding a public meeting. Mr. Narnhiar was awardtKi two years’ imprison- 
ment. At Teliicherry Mr. Chandroth Kunl)iraman Nair who addressed a 
fmblic gathering was beaten with lathi until he fell down unconscious and 
dragged for some distance to the police van. He was awarded six months’ 
rigorous imprisonment. Mr. C. Pnni Nair was arrested .at Naduvannur. At 
Ponani Mr. P. Krishna Panikkar and Mr. K. Narayanan Elnyad who shouted 
slogans and led a procession were caned and arrested. 
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The ladies did not lag behind. Miss Matilda B. Kallen, with a 
few other volunteers, was arrested for leading a procession at Qui- 
landy on 10 February. A few of the Red Shirt Volunteers of the 
Yuvak Sangh too were arrested. The ladies at Palghat including 
Smt. P. Devaki Amma, Smt. P. Janaki Amma and Smt- P. PadminF 
kutty were sentenced to imprisonment for varying terms by Mr. 
Carleston, Joint Magistrate. The ladies at Tellicherry, Smt. Samb- 
havi Amma and Smf K. Madhavi Amma met with the same fate for 
having picketed foreign-cloth shops. .Vt Calicut Smt. A. V. Kutti- 
malii Amma , the ninth Dictator and others were arrested on 22 
February; charges were framed only against the ladies who were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for two years.’ 

A deputation consisting of Messrs. K. V. Raman Menon, B. Pocker 
Saheb and G. Sankaran Nair waited upon and gave Sir Mohamed 
Usman, Home Meml>er, a complete picture of the police excesses 
perpetrated on the Satyagrahis in Malabar. Even those outside 
the Congix^ss fold got disgusted with them and twenty-eight leading 
citizens of Malabar sent a memorial to the Government of Madras 
requesting tliem to pul an end to the high-handed measures. The 
Members of the Madras Legislative Council gave expression to their 
feeling of abhorrence and on 27 February Mr. V. P. Narayanan 
Nambiar exposed the police horrors on the floor of the House.^^' 

14. After the trial was over, SmT. KuUiinahi Anona was not pormitted by Mr. 
Hashim, Sub Divisional Afagislralo, to take her l)aby in arms to jail. But 
as the jail rules permined children below six Ix ing taken along with mothers, 
.she took her baby too as .she went ♦io the Vellore Jail. 

15. The memoriali.sls included Messrs. K. P. Raman Menon, Manjeri Rama Iyer, 
B. S. T. Mudaliar, Xarakasseri S. Krishnaii, Rao Bahadur Dr. T. M. K. 
Nedungadi, Rao Saheh A. P, Chirukantan, Mr. V. S. .Xalaraja Mudaliar, Mr. 
A. Streichesen of tJie Malabar Christian College, Khan Saheb. K. Kunhaha- 
niad Koya, Mr. K. K. Subba Rao, Haji A])diil Sathar, Mr. C. K. P. Mammu 
Keyi, Mr, C. P. So van Haji. Mr. G. Sankaran Nair, Dr. V. Krishna Menon 
and others. 

10. It appeare<l, Mr. Nambiar said. Hint the Coverament had decided to wipe out 
not only the Congress organisation but also other institutions, connected with 
the Congress by aecident, however lawful and peaceful their activities might 
be. The Indian Medical Association had already protested against »the 
Government’s callous policy low^ards those organisations which were nursing 
the injured volunteer.s. The property of Congressmen was being confiscated, 
thej" could not r«‘sidc even in rented houses; their waives and children were 
given no peace of mind. The volunteers were l>€ing severely beaten and 
kicked, compelled to remain naked, transported by train and left at some 
unknown lonely way-side station at midnight. The reports of police excess 
es were pouring in not only from Malabar but other Districts in the Presi 
dency also and they tended to destroy the people’s loyalty and co-operation 
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xMeanwhile the xMunicipal Council, Calicut, had already resolved 
not to purchase petrol and lubricating oil from British Companies, in 
protest against the illtreatment o' the arrested volunteers^^ by the 
police. The Municipal Council, Palghat, refused to present a wel- 
come address to the Governor of Madras on his intended visit to 
the town.^^ Thus the Local Self-Governing Bodies also recorded their 
protest against oppression. 

Early in March, 1932, the District Magistrate, Malabar, can 
celled under section 18 (A) of Anns Act the arms licences that had 
been issued to some of the inlluential and opulent persons in 
Malabar. In spile of appeals to the superior authorities arrests, 
lathi-charges and caning continued in different parts in unvarying 
intensity. Mr. P Kumaran, the tenth Dictator, ;rid Mr. K. Gopaln 
Menon, the eleventh Dictator were arrested at Calicut in March 
while addressing public meetings and sentenced to imprisonment. 
Congress volunteers distributed nationalist bulletins in Government 
offices and courted arrest.''^ They picketed foreign-cloth shops and 
judicial courts”® and persuaded the lawyers to boycott them. 

On the morning of 17 March the Deputy Superintendent, Central 
Jail, Cannanore, issued an unusual order that the political prisoners 
should retire to their cells: and on their understandable resistance 
ordered a latiu-charge. The Superintendent himself ordered another 
lathi-char^e later in the course of which Messrs. A. K- Gopalan 
Nambiar, ]\ Krishna Pillai and ]K Kesavan Nair \v<^rv seventy 
injured. The attack had been unexpectedly violent and over eight 

and give a fillip to the Civil Disohcdienct^ Movement based upon non-viole- 
nce, promoting even Moderates like Mr. Parij^at Moosa of Tellicherry to 
action. The Government, he warned, should not resort to unscrupulous 
methods which might generate feelings of anger and revenge in the masses. 

17. The Government of Madras considered that the passing of the resolution 
was beyond the scope of the Council’s jurisdiction and that it should be 
rescinded. The Council meeting on 14 March stuck to its old resolution. 
Some volunteers picketed (he B.O.C, petrol shop at Calicut and on arrest, 
received the ^’traditional courtsies’' that the police would extent on such 
occasions. 

18. At the time of the Governor’s visi’t a few volunteers made a demonslra- 
tion and distributed pamphlets whereupon they were severely beaten by the 
police. 

19. Mr. Sankarjee ivho was in Gandhiji’s Ashram was arrested at Calicut in 
this connection. 

2d At Quilandy the court peon dragged the volunteers out of the premises 
but they retumied again anrf again, only to receive severe blows from 
the police. 
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hundred prisom^rs, including political prisoners, <\’ent on hunger 
strike for three days continuously, setting at nought the prison rides 
and regulations with stubborn resistance. They abandoned the 
strike only on the assurance of better treatment and amenities given 
by Mr. K- K, Subba Rao, Non-Official Visitor to the jail. There 
had been a similar lathi-charge in the Bellar>" Jail also a few days 
earlier and its ix‘petition at the Central Jail, Cannanore, confirmed 
the notoriety already earned by the latter as a dark chamber of 
horrors. 

Mr. S K. Nambiar, the twelfth Dictator, was awarded two 
years’ rigorous imprisonment for addressing a public meeting at 
Calicut. Mr. K- Madhava Menon, the thirteenth Dictator was 
arrested towards the end of March, 1932 and sentenced to rigorous 
imprisonment for one year and a half under section 17 (2) by Mr. 
K. Hasium, Sub-Di\ isional Magistrate, Calicut. Mr- Menon charac- 
terised the evidence given by the prosecution witness as false and 
regretted that Uie iiolice should have rtdicd on it. ICarly in April 
the police burnt the tri-colour Hag, already snatched by tliem from 
the Satyagrahis at Ferok. Mr. K Kunjunni Menon, the fourteenth 
Dictator, was sentenced to rigorous imfirisonment for one year and 
a half for having addressed a public meeting at Calicut. His 
successor, Mr. K. Divakaran Nambudiripad, was awarded rigorous 
imprisonment for two >Tars on similar grounds. 

Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, President-Elect of the Delhi 
session of the Indian National Congress"^ was arrested, at this 
juncture, as well as the delegates. On 24 April, there was a Congress 
conference at Ganpat High School inaidan, Calicut, when Mr. 
Mannarghat Kunhanunni Nair, the sixteenth Dictator, read out 
three resolutions which were intended to be placed before the Delhi 
session and got them passed- A procession in the town conducted 
on that day and another taken out tw o days later were dispersed by 


21, All Provinces in India had been asked lo send their delegates to the Delhi 
session of the Congress. Mr. H. Manjuna’tha Rao was selected to lead a 
hatch of dclegalesf roin Kerala. The session was proposed to be held at 
Chandni Chowk. On llie sudden and unexpected arrest (*r Padit Malaviya 
it was decided to have Seth Ranchod Lai as President. Nearly one 
thousand persons who prospective participators in the session were 
arrested and detained for several days in the Delhi Camp Jail and the 
District Jail. The injured and the sick volunteers were refused medical 
help. The parley from Kerala was finally able to return with the financial 
help extended by a gentleman, Mr. Tiwari. 
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use of force.- Similar processions I^d in l\*rok, Baclagara and 
Kasergod also were dispersed and the volunteers beaten black and 
blue. Yet the popular enthusiasm never waned and the boycott of 
all foreign goods was persistently advocated 

The Govemment now adopttd tlie policy of awarding prizes’^ to 
the loyalists who helped the police by supplying information about 
the movements of the patriots. Meanwhile a huge tri-colour Hag, 
found flying on the flag-mast in the pn^mises of the Collector’s office, 
Calicut, on 2 May, creatcnl not a little embanassment to the 
authorities; a fully armed police contingent could on receipt of in- 
formation, arrive at the scene only on the departure of the volunteers 
after the flag-salutation accom|)anied by the singing of national 
songs- 

On 10 May, Mr. K. Raman Menon who fiad been virtually guid- 
ing the nationalist movement so far from behind the curtain was 
arrested at his residence in Calicut along with others present ther(‘ 
at the time, under a warrant issued by the District Magistrate. He 
w’as sentencf'd to rigorous imprisonment for two years, and Mr- 
Kimhanunni Xair, the Dictator, to tliat for one year. 

It iuid been proposed to hold the sixth Kerala Provincial Con- 
ference at Calicut on 15 May, to prevent which a prohibitory order 
was clamped on tlie town, banning met tings and procivssions for two 
months. Though the police patrolh^d all tlu‘ road-crossings and 
streets of the tow*n for hours, not one of tliem w^as able to locates 
ihe exact venue of the conference or its time. The conference was 
held at dawn of thv day in the extensive Manjalipadom maidan with- 
in the towui, scarcely half a mile from the office of the District 
Superintendent of Police, Malabar- Mr. Samuel Aaron wdio had 


22. At PaisiV^jni in Calic iit Ihc Policf* <;ininj^ tin* voiunt^M-rs who squatted 

on *1116 road, to be caned all the more. Mr. M. K. Warrier and Mr. 
Chellappan Nair were dra^^ged away with cloth twisted round their necks 
and they sustained severe injuries. 

23. At Calicut an appeal Wiis found written on the hoilv of a bufVallo, to 
boycott foreign goods. policeman who saw it look the animal to the temple 
tank at Tali, and gave it a thorough wash. After the job, as he opened 
his umbrella and started to proceed t)eopie began to laugh at him for 
meanwhile the same slogan had been written on it f»y urchins without his 
knowledge. 

24. A Village MunsifF of Kadalundi was awarded a ring for having reported to 
the police about the activities of his nephew, an aclive Congress worker. 
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coiTie down Irum Cannanore-^ presided over the meeting. After 
th(* iornial llag-salulation. the printed addresses of the Chairman of 
llie Ke‘t*ej>tion (Committee and the President were distributed among 
the participators. More than four hundred delegates had gathered 
h'om Kasergod in the nortli and Cochin and Travancore in the 
south, tlioroughlv aware of what whould be in store for them at the 
liands ol the police. Six resolutions were adopted at this conference, 
lour oi them similai* to those at the IXdhi Congress session and two' 
bearing upon the (iunnayur Satyagralia and untouchability Idien 
a f)roressi<)n started from the maidau and reached the open sf)ace 
l:>e‘fore tli’e t.halaimram tank, where at a similar meeting under the 
pr(‘sidentship of Mrs. (iracy .Varon. the abo\c‘ resolutions were passed 
and adopted. The jirocession then continued its course and broke 
up, after a fiirtlier nueting ludd near the I'ali deinple. Only then 
the police came to know of the developments, whereupon followed 
a series of arrests of all persons found earing khadi in the town- 
()\er om* Juindretl persons including Mrs. and Mr. Samuel Aaron 
and .Mr. K K. Sliankara \’arma Haja» the seventeenth Dictator, .v\^re 
arr(‘sted in the cours<‘ of tht* day. of whom only eie\eu were charg\^d 
before the Subd)i\ isional Magistrate, (Calicut. All the accused 
\\^‘re sentenced to imprisonment for one year and a half"' except 
•Mr. K. Kunhisankara .Menou and .Mr. K. K. Sankara Varma Raja 
wlu) were to continm* in jail for a further period of six months. 

On a Juni‘, .Me. N. A. Krishnan .Nair. the eighteenth Dictator 
was ari(*ste(l when he h‘d a procession ol ^oluntwrs and tried to 
hold :i public meeting at the C.aliciit beach He was sentenced to 
rigorous imj)risormeiit for eight\*en months and sini|>le imprison- 
ment for one month. In spite of the (ioxemmenCs ruthless policy 
of rejiressiou and the ivactionary sentiments of loyalty to the 
Hritisli (‘xpres.s(‘d b\ .Mr. Ck Krishnan. Mitfwadi, at the 

meeting of the South .Malabar Tiyya^^Wi/jo/ana Sahha held at 

25. .Mr. AiU’on. Mrs. .\;ir(>n ;»n-l Uie (itlrgjUcs Ironi North Midabur had been 
a Ijearty snid oil at the C.annanon* railway station on *ihe previous 
day. in the presfinc nl poliet^ nllieers. Tiie Deputy Superintendent of 
poliee t^:(^ riled in Mie same train to Calient. It surprisinj? therefore 
that the police could not prevent the holdinf» o( the conference in time. 

2b. The stalenienl of tlu- Sul) Inspeelor of police in the court that he had 
attended the conUTenee incofjiulo <*oiii<l not have been correct because if 
h(‘ h.id prior knowledge of llu* vemu ami lime the wbole Reserve Police 
in the town might have been rushed to the spot. It was contended that 
the Gov’erniiient had not deel ired the Uoception Commiltec to be an un- 
lawful body. 

27. .Subsecfiienily Mr. Saiiimd Aaron was removed from the chairmanship ol 
•the Municipal council. Cannanore. (G. O, Na 2989 dated 30 July 1932). 
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Manjcri, the tein|K) of nationalist activity steadily rose. The authori- 
ties did not hesitate even to ban the staging of an ordinary drama at 
Chingapuram, in tlie belief that its profits would he added to th(‘ 
Congress Fuiul. Hv a prohibitory order* the Goveniment baimed 
the North Malabar District Conferenc(‘ proposed to be held at 
Cannanore on 15 June. Yet the conference was held at 5.45 am. 
on a inaidan in front of the Kanathur Kavu within the Municipal 
limits, under the presidentship of Mr. Potheri Madhavan. This was 
followed by a procession and the distribution of the printed addres- 
ses. There were other meetings also in the town, including a con- 
ference of wom(.‘’n. Nearly 102 persons wore arrested on that day. 
Mr. MadhaMtn and Smt. P. M. Kainalavathi were sentenced t(> six 
months' imprisonment nnd fined. All hotel-owners in Cannanore 
were at this time asked not to give food to the Congress volunteers 
and hous("owru‘rs were requested to evict them, if tenants. 

The acti\ ities of the (^iuigress volunteers spread ('ven o\ er remote 
villages wlune tlie> paid house*P)-hous(‘ visits and imparted the 
rudiments of political education to the rural folk. The police ou 
tlieir part pursued more vigilantly their tactics of arn^sting, heating 
and letting oil of the volunteers including women at midnight. Tlu* 
picketing of the P. and (). Bank and the Imperial Bank at Calicut 
in June, 19‘»2 olfended them all the more wjien they resort«*d to 
e\erv form of criadly in dealing with the \ oluutet rs.‘" 

riie Camgress volunteers olYered forest Satyagraha also. Four 
of them'’ entered the (iovernmenl forest near Kadakam village, ten 
niile.s /roni Kasergod, and cut down tives whereupon thev were 
arrested and sentenciai to iinpri.sonmvnt. The forest Satvagraha 
continued for the next few months, the volunteers getting them 
selves arrested, batch aft(*r batch. 

Air. K- C, Xainluar who succecderl Mr. K. !'• Madhavan Nanibiar 
as Dictator, was dragged by his neck to the [)olice station as he s<d 
lire to a bundle of foreign cloth at (Calicut and tegan to address a 
public meeting. Even innocent men were taketi into custody eve.\ 
day all over Malabar and let off after (juestioning. 

28. Mr. T. J. John nnd Mr. 1. V. Nanii Panikkar were locked up in a room 
al Ihc police slalion and {^iven ( ontinuons heating until they were unconsci- 
ous. Messrs. P. Subramaiiian Nainbudiri and P, S. V>layudha Menon who 
hoisted the •tri colour flag al Ferok were severely beaten as they were 
taken in a bus and at I he police stalion also ihey Nvere listed end kicked. 
On 27 June, Mr. K, K. Raman was dragged into the Town Police Station, 
Calicut, and given a course of vicious heoting with lathi and canc as a 
result of which he became unconscious. 

29. Messrs. Krisluia Maiiavalitayar, Hama Uegde, Raniakrislma and Hama Hao. 
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Dr. T. V, Narayanan Nair was aiK'sted in his disp^msary at Tel- 
licherry in July, 1932 Under section 17 il) of Criminal Law Amend 
ruent Act and awarded six rnmiths rigorous imprisonment. The 
charge against him was that he had renden^d medical aid to an in- 
jured Congress volunteer. Urged by liumanitarian feelings, Mr. iU 
Manjunatha Rao organised on 15 July the 'l^ oples’ Hospital’ at 
Chalapuram, Calicut, to render first aid to such sufr<‘rers,'''' in spite 
of threat from the police. 

On his return journey from the Delhi session of the Indian Natio- 
nal (amgress. Mr. Maniiinatha Kao hud visited Alhihabad and learnt 
that a part of the Sivoraj lilawan was behig used as a Congress 
Hospital. He was also considerably imv>ressed by the high morale 
of the Congress volunteers of Bombay who. after a vicious lathi charge 
for Civil Disobedience at Wudala, had leceived first aid from the 
local Congress Hospital served by some* of the best doctors of the 
city. These <‘Xperh‘nce.s convinced Mr. Rat> of the need for organising 
a similar first aid oentr(‘ in Calicut also in order to make the volunteers 
more enihusiastic and self-confident. 

A deputation consisting of Messrs. .Manjeri Kama Iyer, Pocker 
Sahel), R. Suryanarayana Rao and B. S. T. Miidaliar meanwhile w^aited 


30. Mr. Munjuuatha Kao organised llie Congres.s Hospital with the co-opera- 
tion oi active nationalist workers like Messrs. P. Krishna Pillai, Maujeri 
Rama Iyer, C. K. Govindan Nair, P. Sekharan, A. K. Warrier and T. N. 
Ramunni Menou. Mr. P. K. Balakrislman and Mr, K. Padmanabhan were 
particularly helpful in organising the ('ongiess Hospital. Dr. V. 1. Raraan, 
Dr. Balakrishnan Nair, Dr. V. Krishna .Menon. Dr. C. V. Narayana Iyer, 
Arya Vaidvan P. V. Hama Warrier. Dr. Shall. Dr. A. Chandu and Dr. A. B. 
Das rendered yeoinaii service to the volunteers in physical distress who 
would otherwise iiavc gone without medical attention, in the new institu- 
tion which was named Tcoples* Hospital*. Mr. K. P. Narayana Pisharodi 
served as tlie compomidei while Mr, P. Krishna Panikkar was the massage 
expert. The Hospital was visited by eminent persons like Mr. V K. Kri- 
shna Menon, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari. Smt, Kasturba Gandhi and Miss. 
Wilkinson, member of the ludia League tlelegation. Financial assistance 
for the up keep of the Hospital came from Mr. B. S. T. Mudaliar. Seth 
Nugjee Amersee, Seth Vallabhudus Purushotham, Messrs. Shyamjee Sunder- 
diis. M. Sundara Iyer, N. P. Abu, K. Chekkutti, S. G. Venkatachala Iyer, 
Krishna Bhat, Krishna Gouiider and Dharma Raja Iyer, to mention only a 
few. The Peoples’ Hospital functioned for one year and treated nearly four 
hundred voUinteei's, injured as a result of lathi-charge. Mr. Manjunatha Rao 
continued as the General Secretary of the 'Peoples' HospitaP and himBeif 
horee some amount of liuancial burden imlil he was sentenced to imprison, 
ment for six months under section XVII (1) (a) and (b) for having run 
the institution. 
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on the Collector of Malabar on 25 July and tried to impress on him 
the ne^d for crying a halt to the police excesses all over the Districl. 

J'he Central Malabar District C.onfeience was held on ‘M July 
in tht* open space between Karu\ antiurruthi and Pallitara, about a 
mile south-west of ferok railway station. Contingents of Heserve 
Polic(* ])atrolled the roads aimlessly without knowing the exact venue. 
Much to their chagrin Mr. K ('. Nambiar, Dictator, and Mr. K. l^ 
Ramunni Mcnon, Ihvsident-tdect cleverly managcil to rtaich the pl u e 
with nearly fifty delegates ' Fhe meeting was lollowial by :\ pro- 
cession which marclud to tin* railway siatioii and was forcibly 
dispersed. ’ 

On ‘M July, the South Malabar District Conference held at \'arod. 
near Ottapalain. under tlie presiden(s!ii|> ol Mr. M. P. Kunliikanua 
Menon, member, Malabar District board. .\s the i)rocession sub- 
sequently conducted, reached the Ottepalam railway station, the 
volunteers were arrested and the leaders sentenced, after trial befo!e 
the Sub-Divisional 'Magistrate. Malappurarn, to six months 
imprisonment 

Apart from the District Conferences referred to abov(‘ th('i>' 
vv(Te several other Conferences also, held at the 'I'aluk and \blPigt* 
levels. " Mr K. T. Madhavan Nambiar the nineteenth Dictator, was 


31. The police kept w’alch vii:'ilanlly throiij»hoiit the previous day and night. 
Sentries remained id all roud junctions leading to fiTok and also at the 
railway bridges at Kallai and Ferok to prevent (he ^’oluntetTS from atten- 
ding 'the conference, .\rmed Heserve Police h.ad l)een especially dcspat* 
chcd to Ferok from Calicut. Uni tlie leader and delegates proceeded 
from Mankavu in boats along the Kallai river and go't down a few hund- 
red yards, to the W(‘st of the Kalli hritlge :d night. Then they went 
in twos and threes through various lanes and readied Cheruvannur. From 
there they proceeded to the venue ol the cf>nfer<‘nee. again in boats, dius 
defeating the police. 

32. Mr, Menon who ]jresided was sentenced by the Sub Divisional .Vlagis’irate, 
Malappurarn to six months' imprisonment. 

Xk The Chirakal Taluk Conference was held at 6.30 a. m. on 30 June, 1932 
near the Baliapatam ferry under the presidentship of Srnl. Sundari Bhai 
Ganesh Pai. It endorsed the six resolutions adopted at the conference held 
earlier at Calicul. Nearly fifty participators w(*re arrested by the police 
The Kotlayam Taluk Conference look place at 4.45 a. m. in an open place 
near the Koduvaily Bridge, Tellicherry, under the presidentship of Mr. 
T. Hariswaran Tirumumb. There was a meeting at Tiriivangad also, after 
which nearly fif'iy persons were arrested as they were participating in a 
procession through the town of Tellicherry. The Kiirumbranad Taluk 
Conferoocie was hold al Azhiyur on 2 July, follow ed by two processiouvs. 
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arrested at the time o( the meeting ol the Kururnbranad I'aluk Con- 
ference. 'Fhese various conferences roused the patriotic s[>irit of the 
people and served to reveal the morbid callousness of those who dealt 
with the volunteers* 

The India League delegates from lamdon arrived at Calicut on 
.‘}1 August to sUidv the political situation in Maiahar. Miss Ellen 
M'iikinsoti and Mr \' K. Krishna Menon met several persons repre- 
senting different shades of oj)inioo aiid discussed matters with them. 
I'hev toun d Maiahar to get true [)icture of tiu* momentum of the 
movionent a*id the methods of the police 

All the processions conducted by the Congress volunteers in 
.Malabar were })c*ing dispersed by the poiict' with brutal force* The 
rirocession, for example, led on l.'J August b\ the twentietli Dictator, 
Mr. K. (' Nambiar. at Cadicut caustai grievous liurt to the partici- 
pators for there was a cruel lathi-charge bv the j>‘»lice constables in 
ihi' absence f)f their own idlicers: blood ilowed from the limbs of 
most of the vuluntt^ers, Mr Nambiar himself Indng the worst suffererl 
At the policr^ station also to wiiicb thev \\ ere taken, blood trickled 
down to the floor from the bodies ol tht* injured v()lunt(‘ers as they 
were roughly beaten again by Ihe police oihcers theinselve.s* A 
crowd gathered at llie big bazaar and .squatted on the road, f'or 

TJh* Kascrgotl Taluk (.onlVrenca was held ia Ironl ol tlie Custonrs OfUctr 
on 9 July and presided over by Sint. T. Kaniala Bai; it ’loo was marked 
by a proce.s.sion and tin u.sual eaning by llu' poliie. The Calicut TaluU 
Conlerence held at r>. a. in. on L\S Augu.sl at Karaparaiiiba led 'to the arrest 
ol* twenty .sv \ <‘11 persons. Four perso^^ weiv charf^vd w hen llic Ponani 

TaluU Conlerenee was held at Vahqiad in September. The Valluvanad 

Taluk Conlerenee held .»l Shoranur on 1.') Sei)t{‘ml)er h‘d lo a severe beating ol' 
the participants and the arrest ol the h aulers. I'he Wvnad Taluk Confer- 
ence took place in November 

.Vs *10 the conleren<e at the villagi* lev<l, Ihe Peralasseri Conference met 
at Vatakumbad, a \ alley of Fdiram Hill, in defiaiiee of prohibitory order 
and police patrol, on 17 July. .\ procession that accompanied it was dls* 
pfr.sed by force. The Kalpathur V illage ('onference was held at 5.45 a.m. 
on 31 July under Pie presidentship of Mr. X. (ianapathi Moosad in the 
open space in front of the Western nada of Quilandy temple. H had been 
banned by the Governmeni and several volunteers who 'took part in the 

procession were se^erely injured as Ihe polita* attacked them. Smt. Nara. 

yani Anuna wlio presided over ".he Kutliadi Vhllage Conference on 8 Augus^t 
wa.s sentenced, along with three other volunteers, to rigorous imprisonment 
for six months. Mr. C. H. Kaiiaraii presided over the Kadirur Village Con- 
ference held on 2b Angus'!. Sml. A. V. Fakshmi .Xmma, President of the 
Azhikode Village Conference held on 4 September was given one year’s 
rigorous imprisonment. 
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nearly ten the [>olice indulged iu a tree play on all, with 

lathis and canes. I'he mob, though roufsed emotionally by the sight 
of naked violence, stuck to non*violence, expressing its sympathy 
for the volunteers by full-throated shcujts of 'jai' in chorus. Those 
who fell down helplessly on the road were takers to the 'People’s 
Hospital’ for first aid. It was a terrible one-sided battle which 
broi^ht out the triumph of non-violence that the t^^'itching of 
muscles could not crush. 

At this juncture the Central Juii at Cannauore agahi came into 
the glare of publicity- The 'C class prisoners, Tamils, Telugus and 
Malayalees, resorted to hunger strike demanding tolerable food 
including butter-milk when the authorities attempted to feed them 
by force. A protest meeting was held at Calicut on 18 August to 
appeal to tije Government to take immediate steps for the redress 
of their legitimate grieva'ices. 

34. The condition vi the cbisa prisoners was itnUy deplorabh* CoDtiauoiis 
persecution, lalhi-chiuge and cuoing, had iood. solitary contlneincnt and 
other methods of torture kept up an atmosphere ol constant unrest. Those 
who resorted to hunger strike were hadty Ueated and the reports about 
their precarious condilion agitated Uie public mind in Malabar. Messr«. 
E. C. Kunjikaiman Narnbiar, L\ C. .Ippu .Vaiublar, M. K, Warrler, P. K. 
Hamunni Nair and Kizheilath Damodara Menon ^ere some of those who 
resorted to hunger strike. Tlie meeting at Calicut was wuvened by Messrs. 
K. P, Raman Menon, Rho Sal)eb V. B. SriuisiLsa Rao, R. Siuyanarayana Kao, 
T. Hussan Kuya Mulla. T. Gopaia Menon, T. V. Sundjira Iyer and Muliamxneil 
Abdur Haiuuan. An appeal was made to treat the prisoners In a humane 
manner. It is amusing to take note ol the explanation of the Law Member, 
Gov-erninent of Madras, that butter milk was not included in the ordinary 
items of food in Malabar; Mr^ Maiijeri Rama Iyer who presided over tlie 
meeting xvas highly criticaJ of tlw iotroduclion of caste syslem among the 
prLsoners io so far as the needs of all were common as regards food, clolh- 
imr and cleanliness. If those who caused disloyalt)’ to tlie Goverameot 
were, to l>e punishable for sedition according to section 124 A, thovrc who 
wielded lathis should be ch^irged llrst, be added. 

On account o!‘ continuous persecution, Messrs. P. Ke^iavan Nair and 
E. C. Appu Nambiar resorted to hunger strike again later on 4 January 1933, 
Artificial feeding wa.s resorted to Lu the Jail flospHal. I^otest meetings 
were held throughout Kerala on 10 January. The strike ended only on 
30 January after Mr. Kelappan\s intervention. 




The following table may give idea of the course of the Civil 
Disobedience Movement in Malabar from Januar\^ to August, 





Upto 

upto 




31.7-1932 

31-8-1932 

1. 

Number of persons convicted 

Men 

408 




Women 

22 




Total 

430 

447 

2. 

Number of persons arrested 
by the police and beaten 


1730 

1940 

3, 

Number of poisons who 
were severely ilbtrcatedl in 
public or in the lock-up. 


7b5 


4. 

Number of houses raided 
and searched 


10 



The khaki-clad police gradually became so arbitrary and [)er- 
haps desperate that they l)egan to arrest any khadi-clad pers ::n 
found in the town. In December, the police raided the Congress camp 
at Chalapuram in Calicut, arrested those found in the premises atid 
took away f)apers and records The ncighbouiing house tenanted 
hy Mr. T. N. Kamunni Menon. Secretary of the Kerala Provincial 
(-ougrcss Committee, also was searched, and files and leaflets removed* 
These raids were a sequel to the finding of some records of the, All- 
India Congress Committee by the police in Benare s. 

rhe various F^olitical Conferences held from lime to time at 
different places and the beatings and arrests in which the police in- 
dulged only served to whet the spirit of the people. Such conferen- 
ces were held at Kuttuparamba, Tellicherry, Falghat, Kunhimanga- 
1am, Nileswaram, and Dharmadam; ‘ there were also Youth Confer- 
( oces held a( (yannanmv and Taliparamba. The picketing of liquor 


35. The KiillupanmibH Tont’ennee was held on September, 1932. ucTompnnied 
by u severe Jalhi charge by the jmHce on five ol the volunteers; Ihe 
Palghal Conference was held on 6 October and Ihe Kunhiinangalani Con- 
lereiKie on 12 October, The Nileswaram ('conference convened on 8 Ilecem- 
her also was Joflowed by se^v^re boating by the police. 
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sliops and the organisation processions and demonstrations conti* 
oued throughout Malabar. ' 

Every one, irresf)ective of political bias, condemned the policy 
of the Government. TJie great conferenct' ' of landlords and tenants 
held at Calicut on a l\djruary Ih3.‘) undt r the presidiaitship of the 
Zamorin was tiu* tuitcoine of tlie reckhess reassessment of land n vrnue 
and the existing economic depression. Hie landlords and tenants in 
Malabar became conscious of the weight of tin* burden and thidr 
own incapacity to pay only when the firinciph* of enhanced rate ol 
taxation on land eani(‘ to be practically applied in sonu' of the Taluks. 


an. I'he v(»lunUH*is who picketed licpior ‘shop al (>alicul on 11 Oclol>er \[KV2 
were severely injured by ill-treatment at the poliee station and removed 
to the 'Peophs' Hospital’ for medical aid. On 11 October tlie volunteers 
who conducted a procesi^ion at (iaiieut were again sexerely beaten; II c 
Satyagrahis now started tla* j)raetice ot addressing the audience in eineira 
theatres during intervals. Two volunteers arrested on ‘M) October were dela 
ined in Calicut Town Police Station lor ‘J4 hours without lood. Mr. T. N 
Ramunni Meiion and ten <dfuT volunle(*rs were sentenced to imprisonment 
for leading a procession at Calicut in Decemhc'r. C)n the occasion of the 
Gandhi Day celebration on I January 1933 two processions and a public 
meeting were arranged .d (hilieut ulien the participators wt‘re brutahy 
handled by (he police, several volunteers being arrested, and the injured 
being treated at tin* Peoples' Hospital. Similarly on 2b January, Indepen- 
dence Day, 43 t)ersons were arresl(‘d <it Galiciit alone, including Mr. T. M, 
Haghavan, the twenty- second Dictator, for participating in a procession. 
He was awarded rigorous imprisonment for liftecMi months. The picketing 
of liquor .shops and tbreign cloth shops was ;n full swing in all places in 
Malabar, the arrested vulunteers }>eing lei oil after hours. 

37^ Later on 1 Xovemlar. 1933 also there was a similar meeting held in th< 
Toxvn Hall, Gnhviil, to protest against the enhanced rate of land ta.x 
Sir, C. Sankaran Nair made a spirited spee<h on the occasion. It was 
pointed out how the British, siiie( the da\s ol the Last India Company, 

had been fleecing the people and throttling the indu.stries. A giant among 
the members of lh(‘ older gineration. Sir Sank, ran Nair's words carried 

much w’eiglit though charges of sedition might iiave been hrouglil against 

any other person who gave expression to such s(‘ntiments. 

On o November a meeting w'as held al Caliriit to organise Ihe Kerala 
Kftrshakd Sanifh in villages in .Malabar, in order lo safeguard the intere.sts 
of Ihe agriculturists and ell’ecl the redress of I heir grievances caused by 
the enhanced rate of taxation. A committee was lormed Tor this purpose 
consisting of .Messrs Manjeri Hama Iyer, C. (ioj)ala .Menoii, K. P, Ramunni 
.Menon, E. M. Sankaran Namhudiripad, Sankara Naraxanan Kmbrandiri, 
N. A. Krishnan Nair. K. A. Keralceyan, P. K. Ramunni Nair, P. Krishna 
Pauikkar, T. HasSaii Koya Mullu. .M. Annnad atul fi. K. Govindaii Nair, 



The new rate had been lixed on certain assumptions which bore tio 
relation to reality '^ 

As expected, the estid)lishment of the 'Peoples’ Hospital’ raised 
the morale of the ( iithusiastic volunteers who began to converge on 
Calicut from various parts of Malabar and for whose benefit several 
camps were organised. Suflicient amount of work had to be provided 
for them. A novel idea now struck Mr. A- K. Warrier then Manager 
of the Khadi \'astralaya, Calicut. He suggested the starting of a 
j>arallel F^ostal Service In March 1933 Congress Post Ofiices were 
accordingly oi)ened in dilferent stations. Congress post cards and 
envelopes wer(‘ printed and Congress volunteers acted as postmen 
carrying the letters from place to place. The new Post Office esta- 
blished at Calicut was ready to carry letters at rates lower 
than those charged by the Government.'^® The new postal service 
enraged the police all tlie more and they raided the Post Office on 
10 March and arrested five volunteers found therein- Mr. H. 
Manjunatha Kao was declared to be the Post Master General and sen- 
tenced to the payment of Rs. 100 as fine and three months’ simple 
imprisonment by the District and Sessions Judge, Mr. King. 

FTom February 1933 onwards the police was more alert than 
e^e^ in arresting and producing the Congress volunteers before the 
Magistrates who indiscriminately punished them. The twenty-third 
Dictator, Mr. A. K. Warrior, and other volunteers led a procession 
at Calicut on 20 February and tliis led to a severe lathi-charge. At 
Palghat and Cannanore also there was severe beating of the volun- 
teers. I'hev were sentenced to varying terms of imprisonment. 
Mr. A. K. Gopalan Nandnar, the twenty-fourth Dictator was arrested 
at Cannanore on 15 Marcli and sentenced to rigorous imprisonment 
Mr. K. I. Damodaran, the next Dictator, who with fourteen volun- 
teers led a procession at Calicut on 26 March also had to face rigorous 
imprisonment The Taj Mahal Hotel at Cannanore was closed and 
sealed towards tlu‘ end of March and some volunteers found therein 
were arrested by the police. 

In the middle of Marcli, 1933 the British Government issued a 
Proclamation regarding the* constitutional Reforms. Fourteen per 
cent of the total population of British India would be given franchise 
to the Provincial Legislatures. Provincial autonomy would bo 
granted, subject to the wide powers exercisable by the Governor- 
General and Governors The Governor-General would have special 

38. The assumption ^vas dial the cost of 14^ measures of paddy was one 
rupee and that the price of 1000 cocoanuts was Rs. 42, whereas the rates 
current were one rupee for 30-40 measures and Rs. 25 for 1000 cocoanuts. 

39. The price of the new post card was quarter anna and that of the envelope, 
half anna. Mr. A. U. Menoii was in this connection sentenced to imprison- 
ment under the Indian Postal Act. 
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control over military, foreign and acclesiastical affairs. The Council 
of State would have 200 and the Central Legislative Assembly, 
‘175 members. The new proposals were characterised as most 
unsatisfactory by the Liberal leaders like vSir Tej Bahadur Sapru, 
Mr. M- R. Jayakar and the Rt. Mon. ^ S. Srinivasa Sastri as well 
as by tlie leaders of the Muslim League. The Kerala Muslim Youth 
Conference at Calicut, held on 12 May lO.kH under Mr. Yakub Hassan’s 
presidentship condemned the White Paper on Reforms and appealed 
to the Muslims to take fo khadi and swadesIiL The Second Kerala 
Muslim Conference under the presidentship of Sir Mohamed 
Habibullah also condemned the White Paper. 

Except in the town of Calicut and a few other places in Malabar 
the Civil Disobedience Movement had been over-shadowed during 
1932 by the Guruvayur Temple Entry Satyagraha and anti-unloucha- 
bility work in which almost every nationalist leader outside jail 
plunged at the time. As for Calicut, voluntet^rs from outside went 
to the town to carry on the work of jnckrting, conducting proces- 
sions. making non-violent demonstrations, distributing leaflets and 
nationalist literature and addressing |)ublic gatherings in the fac(’ 
of weapons frequently drawn by the police from the chamber of 
horrors- They kept the flag flying aloft under trying circumstances. 
The social question of temple entry partially took the wind, it must 
be admitted, out of the political sail. It diverted for a while the 
popular attention originally concentrated on the main target of 
political freedom. 

On 30 April, 1933 Gandhiji announced his intention to go on 
fast for* three weeks with effect from 8 May. He was released from 
jail. He remained at ParnakutL the residence of Lady Thackersey 
at Poona. He gave the hint that the Ci\'il Disobedience Movement 
was not being conducted strictly on the lines laid down by him. 
He made it quite clear that he would not hesitate to sacrifice number 
for quality in so far as the success of the movement depended on 
the sincerity of the workers He also recfuested the Government to 
release all political prisoners. On 29 May he broke his fast and 
amcmg the items of light food that he partook on the first day was 
some honey sent by the Harijan students of Trichur. In view of 
the delicate health of Gandhiji, Mr. M S. Aney, President of the 
Indian National Congress, issued directions on 17 Jmie, 1933, 
suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement, including no tax 
campaign until 31 July. This gave somi* resi)ite to the police and 
resulted in the release of the prisoners in jail Gandhiji sought an 
interview with the Viceroy in July, clarfying his position and that 
of the Congress but it was refused. Gandhiji left for Sabarmati on 
18 July and the Ashram there, started eighteen years earlier, was 
closed on 25 July. He gave notice to the Government that he would 
go to Ras village to preach individual Satyagraha. 
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In general review of this period one may say that it was one of 
lawless law. It is refreshing to note that as early as January 19i32 
Mr. E. C* Wood, District Magistrate, Malabar, had realised the futi- 
lity of a policy of unimaginative repression. He noticed that at 
Cannanore and Tellicherry, volunteers had been beaten when they 
were not present in numbers sufficient to form an unlawful assem- 
bly; and that in one case "'Two picketers were beaten until they could 

not stand, they then crawled back and began to picket again ” 

Such methods, he felt, would arouse sympathy for the beaten and 
alienate the police from the people and '"are illegal.''^'’ The sub- 
ordinate police officers had been instructed that "illegal beatings 
should not occur.” It is unhappily surprising how the police should 
ha\e violated these instructions as the Civil Disobedience Movement 
gathered momentum. Probably they might have desired to please 
their immediate masters by their zeal or allowed themselves to be 
caught in the net of frustrated frenzy- The beating of the prisoners 
in the Central Jail, Cannanore, on 17 March, 1932, at the orders of 
the De])uty Superintendent and in the presence of the Superintendent 
himself, proclaimed the urgent need for the reform of jail admini- 
stration so far as the purity of the motives and methods of the Sat- 
yagrahis was unquestioned. The detention of those who break the 
law is of course the legitimate right of any Government but it should 
have been accompanied by a humane attitude to them, educated 
and cultured as they were and non-violent and peaceful as their 
method was. While it was necessary to maintain law and order 
there ought to have been some law and order in the discharge of 
that task. With the advent of ordinance rule, many things had 
been done to destroy the popular confidence in the sense of justice 
of the British Indian Government and of its over-zealous minions.^' 

It cannot be that the higher authorities were not aware of what 
was happening at the lower levels for representations had been made 
at appropriate times to the District Collector, the Home Member and 
the Law Member of the Government of Madras and the matter had 
been raised on the floor of the Madras Legislature as well. There 
was a total lack of appreciation of the fact that the invasion of the 
inner-most sanctuaries of the political convictions of a whole people, 
wedded to the ideal of national freedom through non-violence, was 
pernicious in itself and twice cursed. The people were hoping that 
even the longest night would be broken by the first streak of dawn 


40. Letter (Confidential) from Mr. E. C. Wood to the Chief Secretary to 
the Government of Madras, January 1932. (See file Ni>. 771 dated 25>5-1932K 

4). The subordinate authorities even went to the ridiculmis extent of shnvin« 
ihe heads of the j)olitie:d prisoners in the Central Jail, Cannanore, 



CHAPTER 23 

GURUVAYUR SATYACiRAHA 


It would be proper at this stage to refer to the developments in 
connection with the Guruvayur Temple whicli, to some extent, diver- 
ted popular attention from the political struggle against the British 
to the social sphere in Malabar. 

The uplift of the depressed sections of the Hindu community 
had always formed an important aspect of work of the Indian National 
Congress in Malabar. The social disabilities from which the depressed 
classes like the Nayadis, Pulayas. Chcrumas and Kanakkans suffered 
for centuries assumed vast proportions and th(‘ nationalist leaders 
including Mr. Manjeri Rama Iyer and Mr K. Kelappan constantly 
sought to make the people realise that th(‘ denial of elementarv 
rights of citizenship to them amounterl to a great social injustice. 
The frequent reports of outrageous assaults on the depressed classes 
by the members of the higher castes inspired the Congress workers 
to pay more attention to this important social jnohlem. Mr Kelappan 
as well as other leaders felt that untouchability could be wiped out 
only if the depressed classes were permitted to enter the public 
temples. Mr. Kelappan submitted on 9 July 1931 a representation 
to Gandhiji and the Congress Working Committee regarding the need 
for teniple entry movement in Malabar. Enlightened classes in 
Travancore also had been fjaying serious attenlKui to this issue. 
Finally on 2 August 1931 the Kerala Provi ici.il Congress Committee 
passed for a formal resolution, sponsored by .Mr U. Gojiala Menon. on 
the question of temple entry- 

On 5 September, Mr. Kelappan inaugurated the great temple 
entry campaign, addressing several meetings on the need to eradi- 
cate the evil of untouchability. A large meeting was held at the 
sacred place, Guruvayur, for enlisting popular support in this matter 

Unfortunately, there were dilTerences of opinion on the issue 
of temple entry among the members of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee themselves. At their meeting at Guruvayur, these diffe- 
rences became sharper, the younger generation being highly critical 
of the policy of the old guard. Those members of the Kerala Provin- 
cial Congress Committee who hitherto had been at the helm of affairs 
resigned, yielding place to new. A Working Committee with 
Mr. L. S- Prabhu as President was formed. They devoted more time 
and attention to village re-construction. Many grama kshema sabhas 
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were formed under Mr Devadhar’s inspiration to promote rural wel- 
fare while desa sevika soughs did splendid work in organising kbad* 
and swadeshi propaganda. 

Meanwhile the temple entry campaign was vigorously started in 
Ponani Taluk, the propagandists like Mr. Kelappan and Mr, Madha- 
vanar louring the area and addnesesing public meetings.^ As the new 
movement gathered momentum the orthodox Hindus led by Mr. 
Pannatur Goda Sankara Valia Raja met at Guruvayur on 20 Septem- 
ber, 19.‘n and requested Mr. Kelappan not to precipitate matters 
until the return of Gandhiji and Pandit Malaviya from the Round 
Table (lonference at London Rut the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee, meeting at Aileppey in the same month, resolved to carry 
on an intensive propaganda for temple entry all over Kerala. A 
Satyagraha Committee, with Mr. Mannath Padmanabha Pillai as 
President, was formed for this purpose At a largely attended 
meeting, held again at Aileppey on 21 September, a resolution was 
passed enphasising the urgent need for the opening of all Hindu 
temples to the untouchables. The members of the Temple Entry 
Committee in the south including Mr. Padmanabha Pillai and Mr- C. V. 
Kunjuraman toured all over Kerala, appealing to the conscience of 
the orthodox Hindus while a jatha of sixteen volunteers started on 
the morning of 21 October from Cannanore in the north to take part 
in the proposed Satyagraha at Guruvayur. Mr P. S. Kesavan Nam- 
budiri, President of the Nambudiri Youth League, welcomed the 
decision regarding Satyagraha as a highly progressive step and offered 
his whole-hearted support. 

However many orthodox Hindus, apart from a few Congressmen 
themselves, sincerely believed that the time was not yet ripe for 
launching such a great movement. The absence of Gandhiji, the 
architect of Satyagraha. they thought, was a serious handicap- It 
was true that he had not so far blessed the proposed movement with 
his approval. It was also thought desirable that the attention of 
the masses should not be diverted from constructive work including 
prohibition, boycott of foreign goods and ^^wadeshi propaganda in so 
far as a bitter struggle against imperialism was sure to be started if 
Gandhi ji were to return empty-handed. As the alienation of the sym- 
f)alhies of an inlluential section of the i)eople might interfere with 

1. Messrs. Moyuralh Sankaran Nambiai, A. K. Gopalan Nambiar, P. Kesavan 
Nair and P. Krishna Panikkar did a lot ol work in this connection. 

2. Mr. K. Kelappan was the Secretary, Mr. P. Achuthan, the Treasurer, Mr 
K. G. Gopalakrishnan the Joint Secretary and Mr. C. Kuttan Nair, the 
Publicity Officer of this Committee. Dr. C. I. Rugmini Amma, Smt 

Kartyayani Amma, Mr. Kurur Nilakantan Nainbudiripad, Mr. 
V. T. Bhattaihiripad and Mr. K. P. Kayyalakal were actively associated 
with the temple entry propaganda. 
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constructive work, a few cautious, thou^jh {progress! ve-minded, men 
were of the view tliat il would he better to create a healthy climate 
for the passing of a Temple Kntrv Bill through (‘ffective propaganda 
and education of both tlie masses and the classes than to hastily 
start an unpopular movement with doubtful concrete results. 

At a si)ecial meeling of tfie Kerala Provincial C’.ongress Commit- 
tee held at Calicut oii 18 October, it was resohed t(y begin the tem- 
ple entry Satyagraha at (Uirnvayur on 1 November, 1981 That day 
w^as obser\ed in Mala})ar as All-Kerala Temple Kntrv Day with a 
programme of prayers, })rocessions, colloction of funds and public 
meetings. Messages were receiv(‘d from Sardar \"allabhbhai PatiT 
Mr. K. M. Munshi, I)r. Savarkar, Pandil Jawaharlal Nehru, Mrs. Kamala 
Devi, Acharva vSir I* (] Hay, Kastiirha (iandhi and other leaders, 
wishing the movement ail success Tlie jaiha of sixteen volunteers 
led by Mr, 1’. ilariswaran Tirumumb had already arri^ed on foot 
from Canoanore, I’bo Satyagraha started at day-i)reak on the ai)po- 
inted day when the volunteers from all parts of Kerala, clad ir- 
spotless white, went in procession iiom their camp at Guruvayur. 
It was an an e“insf)iring and touching scene when the procession 
reached tlie e isl rn gate of the famous temple A strong contingent 
of [lolice w:is on the .Sj)ot, under tlu* District Superintendent of Police, 
Malabar. The llioriiv fences, put up by the temple authorities all 
around, with strong guards posted to pr otect them, were symbolic 
of the artificial barri(*rs which were set up and sanctified through the 
ages by rigid custom and which separated man from God. The 
forces of reaction, with their back to the wall, were getting ready to 
fight a futile battle. Evidently a closed heart and an open temple 
could not get on together. 

An avarna volunteer and a sanarna volunteer, posted at each 
gate, chanted sankirtan and tried to enter the temple; each batch 
of volunteers stood a I the post continuously for three hours* In 
spite of the large crowds that gathered, there was perfect peace 
and the first few^ days went ofl‘ without any unpleasant incident. 

The Satyagraha Day was celebrated in almost every place in 
Kerala and also iti cities like Madras, Bombay, Colomlio, Calcutta 
and Delhi. But surprisingly enough, a discordant note w^as struck 
at a public meeting of Tiyyas at Manjeri w^hich condemned in 
scathing terms the Satyagraha Movement but advocated the boycott 
of temples. On the otlier hand, the Working Committee of the All- 
India Hindu Mahasabh.a passed a resolution at Delhi apf)ealing to all 
Hindus, especially of Nasik and Malabar, to redress the numerous 
disabilities of the depressed classes and t(» allow them rights and pri- 
vileges on terms equality with the high castes. On 21 Noveml)er, 
which coincided with the holy Ekadasi day, Mr Kelappan and a few 
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women volunteers offered Satyagraha. In December Mr. C. 
Rajagopalachari and Mr. Nariman visited Guruvayur where they 
appealed to the authorities to open the temple to all Hindus. 

Mr. T. Subramanian Tirumumb, Captain of Ihe temple entry 
campaign, was arrested at Guruvayur on 7 November Uniiikrishnan, 
a Harijan boy of twelve, who was observing Satyagraha along with 
other volunteers, was beaten by a person. From this time onwards 
gradually physical force came to be used against the Satyagrahis. 
Mr. P- Krishna Pillai was mercilessly beaten by th« tem|)le servants 
for having rung the sacix'd bell at the mukha maniapa in front of 
the sanctum sanctorum- Mr. A. K. Gopalan Nambiar, Captain of the 
volunteers, was subsequently surroimded near the temple by the re- 
actionaries and beaten black and blue. This unwarranted action was 
much resented and the enraged members of the public removed 
the fences by force. The authorities now realised that tiiough the 
Satyagrahis might be peaceful and non-violent, the public would not 
be in a mood to tolerate the violence of the t( ni])le servants- 

The thirteenth annual conference of the Nambudiri Youth League 
held in December, 1931 at Taliparamba passed a resolution favouring 
temple entry for all Hindus including Adi Dra^ ^di!S. A similar reso- 
lution was passed by the Yogakshema Sabha as well 

The accession, to the Zamorin’s gadi, at this time of one who had 
retired from public life as a District Judge and developed a cosmo- 
politan outlook, was expected by many persons to bring about a 
solution to the thoniy problem of temple entry. He however took 
the stand that as the hereditary trustee of the temple he was not in 
a position to throw it open to all Hindus in cotitravcaition of existing 
custom and tradition- On New Year Day, 1932 the new Zamorin 
ordered the temple to be closed to all worshippers. The Satyagrahis 
went round the outer walls of the temple freely. The Zamorin’s 
decision, apparently a counsel of despair, was resented by all Hindus 
in Kerala- Mr. Kelappan, through a letter, persuaded the Zamorin 
to remove the stain on Hinduism by helping the depressed classes. 
On 28 January, the Zamorin ordered the re-opening of the temple 
whereupon the volunteers renewed their Satyagraha- 

Meanwhile Mr* L. S. Prabhu had met Gandhi ji at Bombay", prior 
to the latter’s arrest on 4 January. 1932. Gandhiji was definitely of 
the view that the social issue of the eradication of untouchability 
which the savctrnas owed to the low castes was no less important 
than the serious political or constitutional issues which were 
current at the time. Social reformers mus^ be ready to 
face any contingency, especially in the matter of religion. Gandhiji 
did not contribute to the view that the Satyagraha should be stopped 
and that a legal solution to the problem ought to be sought. It was 
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not enough that the temple authortties would provide separate plac65 
of worship for the beuelit of the low castes. Even in regard to a 
private temple, it was unjust to deny admission to the low castes 
when others were permitted to enter it. 

File Femple Entry Committee constituted !)> the Kerala Provi- 
ncial Congress Committee was dissolved on 6 January, 1932 as the 
latter body itself had been declared to be unlawful. A special 
committee was now formed under the leadership of Smt. 
P. M. Kamalavathi to organise the Satyagraha. 

A prohibitory order was served subsequently on the avarnas 
by wJiich they were ])revented from approaching the precincts of 
the temple within a radius of fifty yards. Mr. A. K Gopalan Nambiar, 
Captain of the \()lunteers, xMr N. P. Damodaran, Publicity Officer 
and Mr. Kunhikrishnan, Secretary of the S. N. D- P. Yogain, were 
arrested at the Satyagralia camp on 8 January for having addressed a 
public meeting to protest against the arn^sl of Gandhi ji; they were 
sentenced to rigorous imprisonment for six months. 

The temple entry movement got a fillip in April 1932 when 
Mr. P. S. Warrior, Founder and Proprietor of the Arya V’aidya Sala, 
Kottakal, declared the Viswuinblwran Temple, privately owned by him 
open to all Hindus, including the depressed classes. 

The Temple Entry Satyagraha took a new tuni on 13 September, 
1932 when Gandhiji announced his decision to fast unto death in 
the context of tlie decision of the Government to have separate 
electorates for the scheduled castes in India- The nation was 
shocked at the news and many leaders were on the move to make 
him desist from the attempt. The Hindu leaders, including Dr. 
Ambedkar and Mr. M. C. Raja, met in conference at Bombay. Many 
temples were now opened to the low castes in Bengal, the Punjab 
and other places in North India. Mr. Kelappan, the Director of the 
Satyagraha at Guruvayur. considered it as the rtiost opportune 
moment to attract ])ublic attention to the temple entry movement 
in Kerala. On 18 September, 1932 he announced his resolve to fast 
unto death before the Guruvayur Temple in case the untouchables 
would continue to be shut out of it. The Acting President of the 
Congress, Mr. C. Rajagopalachari, and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya 
requested him not to undertake the fast as it might lead to unhappy 
repercussions. Yet Mr. Kelappan started the fast on 21 September, 
the day on which Gandhiji commenced his at the Yerawada Jail. In 
the small hours of the morning, after prayer, Mr. Kelappan impressed 
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on the Sat> .iliis t he iinportancc* ol’ tlieir mission. Amidst touching 
sr('ncs. he started at i)/M) a. m. from his camp, accompanied by a 
hlinjan part>' of thirtv salyagrahis, and took his stand, at the easiern 
gale ol’ t[u‘ temple, (or vicLory or for death. He f(‘it honestly that 
ho should at tluit time liel]) (iandliiji wlio was rloing tapasijd for the 
sake of tiu' depressed classes. In the (*vening (here was a largely 
attejuh‘d public mee ting in which Mr. Mannatii Padmanabiia Pillai 
and Mr. MadhaNaiiar also participatt‘d. An appeal was made 
siibsc<|ueiitiy to tin* public to celebrate 25 Se[)te!nber <turin?(ufnr 
Da’i/. by holding meetings all over the Madras Ib'esidency. ' 

Fheis* was mueli aetivitv i)o\\ among tin* intelligentsia of the 
eounlry. directed almost (iitirelv towards the preservation of Gandhiji’s 
life. 'The general ojiiiuoii wms that the demand for temple entry 
sliould I>c' c.o'K (•(!('<! and initouchahility abolished as a necessary 
l>reUnunar> lo the il;)andonm(‘nt, by Dr. Amhedkar and his followers, 
of their d(‘niaml foi- separate electorates. At various meetings held 
in this connection in Malal)ar. the 1'iyya community took a prominent 
part asserting tliat the\ did not nee<l any separate electorate." 

(hi 22 Sepleinhei 1932. a deputation' oi the leading citizen,^ of 
(.alicut led h\ Vr. K P. Kaman Menon waited on tlie Zamorin at his 
palacc' am! e.l him to convene a conference of all section;', 

of Hindus i'oi' tlie discussion of the important issue of tcunplc entry. 
1’he Zamorin n plied that ho did not consider’ it pro})er either to 
('onven*' tlie suggestexi coi^fcrenee or participate in it: as the leader 
of tiu’ Hindu commuidtv in Malabar and as a trustee of the Guruvayu' 

.Mr j)|.'aii lolii Ihrin lh;i! lluMr.s wjo nol to (ivsj);iir Init to ('nthust^ Ihr 

whcitf \\oi*M willi llioir own onthusia.sni. "Your r« seonsibilil> . ' ho addetl. 
"is j’rrjil. I m:i\ no lnng<'r hr with yon .iiul ru* longer vvill hr .ihh’ lo 
talk and I shall pass in peace. Happy to know all ■xsil! Ix' nscII with you 
in tho (au'xc. i'\ an’vthing de}>enrls on your <*ourag«' (inlnranra' and enthu 
siasin. Hlt'S’s mo '. i Sta* Hh' flindii dated ‘.C lU.'CJl } 

t. rh»‘ fjppeal wa> issued by .Messrs. I'. (lopala Mtnioii. K. (lovindan \a,r. 
A K. Wari'iei. and T. N. Ramunni Menon. (.)n '.?.■) SeptenilHT, a protession. 
halt a mile !on^. ^^ent round the (iunivayiir T('n)])l(’ and a meeting Avas 
h(‘kl in JiMiit ol the ea.stern gate and addrt's.stal hy Mr. \. P. Oamodaran. 
.Mr. Madhavanaj and Mr. Suhramaiiian Tirumumh. .\t Calicut on the 
same da\. .( pniilie meeting A\as held in llu* 'Fowii Hall and addjavssed h\ 
Mr. T H. KrishnasAA ainy Iyer and Mr. V. (iopala Manon. 

T). See the report ot the District Magistrate, Mjdahar. dated 24 Sepleinkcr 
Ml‘C2. .\t lh(‘ meeting on 20 Septeinher at (’.alieut thtn'e were lUlO Tiyas 
and lifty Pul ayas \\ ho expressed thoinselves in favour of joint electorates. 

th Resides tlie leader, the deputation included .Mr. .Maiijeri Rama Iyer. Mr. 
ly •‘suryaiiarayana l>er and Mr. A. K. T. K. M. (iuptan Xainhudiripad . 

3/3357 
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I'eniple, he fell that it would be wrong on his part to attempt to 
bring about innovations opposed to the traditional practices. Such 
an attempt, ive thought, would be misunderstood and misrepresented: 
any decision to be made by the suggested conference \vas bound to 
alTect every Hindu household in Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. 
lie furtlier felt that a decision taken at a meeting held under the 
auspices of the /amorin alone, without the co-operation and approval 
of the Maharajas of Cochin and Travancore, would not be worth 
the paper on which it was written; it would not only be ignored 
completely but ]K).sitivel> condemned and publicly ridiculed in the 
l^rinccly States: if tijc so-called untouchables w’ere to be admitted 
into the Sri Padmanabha Swamy Tem})le and the temi)les at X^uikom 
ami Frichur, the wav would be made smooth for applying the same 
or similar practice to (iuruv iyur, h(‘ added. 

few prominent saoarnu leaders of (iuruvayur now re(iueste<l 
the Zamoriii through a memorial to ojien the temple.' '.Mr. (i. D. Birla. 
Or. -Moonje, Sir Purushothamdas Tliakurdas and Mr. Jamnadas Mehta 
sent teh\grams to the Zamc lin requesting Iiim to throw^ open the 
Curinayur I’emple to all.^ 'I'he Hindus who gathered at 

Curinvivur from otliei’ parts of Kerala also made a similar appeal 
In 1170 Zamnriu.' 

On 25 Sef)teml)ei 1932 a reactionary deputation of twenty-five 
persons, on th(* olher hand, w^aited on the Zamorin to point out that 
under section 10 of tfu- Hindu Religious Endowam iit Act no trustee 


7 aaiev iiu’ludf'd A. IV Krishuun Nair. P. K. Vi-nkatachala Iyer. 

U. K. Paiukkiir. Peruinbayil .Sankuniii .Meiion. N Krishnan Hliattatliiripad. 
C. Unni Haja, P. Havuniii Menon. V. KiiUiraina .Menon, \’. (lopalaii Vair. 

M. K. Menon. K. S. Xambi«ai and f. H. Panikkar. 

S. "1 liave Ijeard with much distress about Mr. Kt'lappan's I'asl. In view r)l 

the new devebanaent 1 .stroiif^dy implore you to throw open Guruvayur 

to all depr(*.ssed brethren and give a lead in South India” (Pirla) '’Earnestly 
request you to resfx-ct the universal teeling amongst Rindus all over India 
hr opening temple to depre.ssed elasses. Kindly throw open Guruvayur 
Temple and save Mr. Kelappan’s life” (J. Mehta I 

9. They included Messrs. E. V. Kri.shna Pillai. P. B. Thampi, Iv. F. Chandu 

Nambiar and V. T. Bhattatiripad. A Jat//n, IMt strong, led by Mr. 
M. P Govinda Menon reached Guruvayur on 27 September, encircled 
Mr. Kelappan's bed and retired after paying homage. Similar 
arrived from Payyannur and Ponani as well. 
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could do ninthinf? a^^ainst the usages of the temples entrusted ^ > 


Meanwhile a deputation consisting of Messrs Manjeri Rama Iyer, 
T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer, K. Madhavan Nair and Shyamji Sundordas 
tried to persuade Mr. Kelappan to postpone the fast. Two lawyers 
of Guruvayur :ent a tcdegram at this juncture apprising Gaiidluji 
in jail of the situation that arose from the fast. Gandhiji felt that 
he should not embarrass Mi. Kelappan and that if a selfless and 
great worker like liim were to be lost, it would be a disgrace to 
his countrymen and those near him. On 26 September, Pandit 
Malaviya sent a telegram to Mr Kelappan from Poona informing him 
that as the Poona PacG^ had meanwhile totally changed the general 
situation in India the latter should put an end to his fast and that he 
would arrive in Malabar as soon as his engagements elsewhere were 
over. By another telegram Pandit Malaviya appealed to the Zamorin 
also to open the temple to tlu^ depressed classes, subject to prescribed 
rules, as such an act would only strengtiien Hinduism. Mr. Kelappan 
did not accept the advice of l^andit Malaviya, while the Zamorin 
failed, in spite of appeals from all parts of India, to rise to th? 
occasion and earn a living name as a great reformer. 

Mr. Kelappan got |)hysicaUy weaker dav by day and bis fast 
paralysed the other activities of the Congress in Malabar for the 
lime being. .\n All-Kerala Savdnxa Conference was held at Guruvayur 
o'l 20 September under tiu* presidentshij) of Mr M. Madhusudanan 
rhangal, M. L. (.. A large number of men and women from all parts 


10. On the same day, a procession marched to the Zamorin’s palace after a 
meeting held at Oalicut hut only Mr A. K. Warrier and Mr. H. Manjunatha 
Hao weiH permitted to meet him. He informed them that he had no 
objection personally to throw open tin* temple and that he was doing 
his best to maKe others agree to the great reform. 

11. The Poona Pact was signed in Yerawada .tail, after conference presided 
over by Pandit Malaviya. The mvanui leaders and the representatives of 
the depressed classes were present to discuss the question of representation 
of the latter in the Legislature. Pandit Malaviya, Dr. Ambedkar. Mr. 
Solanki, Mr R. Srinivasan, Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru, Dr. M. R. Jayakar, 
Mr. M. Raja, .Mr. Rajbhoj and Mr. N. Sivaraj signed the Pact. The 
\'icero\ was requested to accept the Pact on behalf of the Government 
It li\(*(l the proportion of representation for the d(‘i)ressed classes in lh(‘ 
dilTerenl Provincial Legislatures and in tin. Central Legislalurt- their right 
to vote would be based ou the recommendations of the Lothian Committee. 
The provision of reservation of seats for the depressed classes in general 
constituencies was accepted and Gandhiji ended his fast. The Bntish Priirn' 
Minister accorded sanction for the paert. 
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Kerala attended the conterence, to which parties cann^ in wcll- 
orgatiised jettha-^. It was n solved that ^iavania volunteers, men in-{ 
vomen, should fast within the Giiruvayur Temple. ;V Committee 
Action was formed with Mr. V. T. Bhaltatiripad and Mr. K. A. 
Damodara Menim as Sveretarirs. It was also agriaai liiat a de[)utali<»n 
should wail on the Zamorin to etfecl a changt' of lieart. Jdms o\\ 
1 October a batcli of twenty-four saoaTna volunteers started 

their fast within the temple and soon tiie number rose to fifty 

Gandhiji had meanwhile sent a telegram to Mr Kelappan through 
Mr. C. Ka jagooalachari to put an end to his fast ii Ids r»\n consciemH' 
would permit him to do So. Dr. H. K. Amhedkar made a similar 
request but Mr. Kelappan was unmoved. He stated that -no indivi- 
dual is indispeiisable in the world and that the continuaticui of the 
fast, in his view . was most ess(‘ntial in tlie greater interests of the 
depressed classes. Messrs. A. Hangaswainy Iyengar. Dr. Subbara^aii. 
r R. Cenkatarama Sastri and V. P. Narayana.n Nainbiar from 
Madras inforue d Mr. Kelappan on 28 September that in vie^v of 
the proposed introduction of a Bill in the Mafl^as Legislature 
penalising the non-admission of the low castes into t' inples he should 
ghe u]) the fast. Yet Mr. Kelappan stuck to Ids o'lgiual decision 
on the ground that his fast was necessary to shape public opinion 
in favour of a change of heart leading to social uni( , . 

The Zamorin now^ requested Gandliiji to advi.se Mr. Kelap|)ai to 
postpone his fust for a few months. He contendetl lhat tlie adniissi.m 
of the low cast<\> into the temple would wound Hie conscience of tlr* 
orthodox Hindus and. to that extent. sav(»ur of violence ratlier than 
non-violence. Gandhiji enquired of Mr. Kelappan whether he hud 
given sutficient notice to the Zamorin before undertaking the fast. 
Mi. Kelappan asserted that the question of giving notice did not 
arise, for in anv society and at any time, a few reactionaries might 

edways be found who w^ould oppose any proposed social reform; the 

w'ounding of tlie sentiments and se]f-respect of thousands of members 
of the dej)ressed classes through centuries wms more real and more 
fuiKkfmental than that of the conscience of a few conservative 
Hindus. In his telegram sent to the Zamorin Gandldo slated that 
Satyagraha is not intended to compel people Out onlv tf) rouse their 
conscience; and he added that it w’ould not he i uir to comjiel 

Mr. Kela|)pan to give it up, one of tlie foremost Sov^ia] workers, us 

he vvas, in Kerala. Possibly wiial ho could not acliieve by fasting 
might be realised by his death: it was for the ZarnoTUn to take all 
steps for Saving his life. 

The Zamorin was prepared however to permit a deputation of 
leaders to wait on him only after Mr. Kelappan would end his fast. 
Gandhiji now received a detailed letter from Mr. Kelappan explain 
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iuj4’ Ins posiliun whcrtupon lie cousulUtd Pandit Malaviya and Mr. A. 
Ramasvvamy Iyengar as regards an.v further action to be taken under 
the eircumslances. lie was getting a number of telegrams f)rayi’ng 
for his intervenlion in the matter. Gandhiji bdt that the fast at 
Guruvayur was in imitation of his own and not due to any inner call 
of eonscience; i)ut Mr. Kelappan staled lliat he. on his part, had 
reached his dt cision before he was aware of Gandliiji’s determination 
to fast and the latter event was more an occasion than a cause for his 
own fast. According to Gandhiji, Mr. K<da])pan had committed two 
errors, in the first instance, he ought to have [)reviously consulted 
(iandhiji. as an (^\p< rt director in rnatWrs like fast, but he failed to 
do so; secondly, he sh.ould have given the Zamorin reasonable notice 
of his intention to go on fast. On ‘»0 Sei>t(‘niber. Gandhiji suggested 
that Mr. Kelappan .slnjuld suspend the fast immediately. He must 
give notice to the temple authorities that after tliree months from the 
(late of suspensjon he would be free to resume it, subject to Gandhiji’s 
consent, in case the temple should continue to he inaccessible to 
the low castes. Mennwliile concentrat(‘(] elfort should be made to 
get the temple opened to the low castes within the specified period. 
If necessary. Pandit Malaviya would b(' sent to Malabar as soon as 
possible. Mr. Kelappan still felt that a sacrifice greater than Satya- 
graha (whicli had beem going on for nearly eleven months) would be 
necessary to effect a change of heart in Malabar and that on his 
abandonment of the fast the nioinentum alnauiv gained would unlv lose 
its str(‘ngtli; but if Gandliiji were lo insist that he should give up the 
fast he would certainly break it, throwing however the whole burden 
of responsibility on the great leaders shoulders. On 1 October 
Gandliiji replied n peating his advice that the fast sliould be broken 
and jiroinising tiiat he would take his own share of the burden. 

1'hus finally in resiionse to Gandliiji's repealed direction and 
advice. Mr. Kedappan broke his fast, taking orange jmee at 8 a- m. 
on 2 October, Hfl2. Fie was removed to the Satyagraha ashram in a 
stretcher. He looked cheerful, thougli weak. The temple entry 
Satyagraha also was suspended. 

A Brahmin youtii, Mr. Krishna Bhatt, who had been fasting in 
front of the Zamorin’s l^alace at Tiruvachira also broke his fast on 
hearing o'f the developments at Guruvayur. 

At a press conference held on 7 November in Hie Yerawada jail 
Gandhiji stated that the Guruvayur Temple came in his way unexpec- 
tedly. He found in Mr. Kelappan one of the great silent workers in 
India who, if he so wanted, could have reached the highest position 
in public life. But h(. chose to dedicate his life to the service of the 
depressed classes in society, before and after the Vaikom Satyagraha 
in course of wliieli Gandliiji too had worked with him. Though 
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Mr. Kelappan was convinced that victory for liim was at sight, he 
accepted Gandhiji’s advice and broke lus fast and thereby the victory 
itself. If after three months Mr. Kelappan were to be compelled to 
resume his fast, Gandhiji also, according to his promise, was bound 
to do so as otherwise he would not deserve to be called a servant ol 
India or a friend of Mr. Kelappan. Gandhiji thought that temple entry 
was not a matter involving Mr. Kelappan’s life and his own honour 
alone; for if no solution was found in the immediate future, the deci- 
sion would never be ellected ibr many generations to come. 

Dr. Ambedkar was of the view that a mere fast on the part ol 
Gandhiji would not solve the problem satisfactorily because tem()lc 
entr}?^ was not connected with the social and economic regeneration ol 
the untouchables. He wanted Gandhiji and the Congress to utilise 
the congenial atmosphere created at the moment to awaken f)ub]ie 
opinion in favour of getting employment and social equality for tlif^ 
members of the depressed classes. He deprecated the sacrifice of a 
precious life in the cause of an insignificant matter like temple eiiir\ . 

.\fter Mr. Kelapp^n’s fast and the calling off of the temple entry 
Satyagraha it w.rs decided tt) carry on a vigorous anti-untouchabilitv 
campaign all over Kerala. Sixteen volunteers under Mr. A. K. Gopalau 
Nambiai [)roposed to start from Guruvayur and travel on foot from 
one to the other end of Kerala to do the necessary propaganda in 
favour of temple entry. Many local committees were formed and 
conferences held for this purpose. 

In November, 1932. Gandhiji called upon the Zamorin not to 
slight the growing public opinion in the country, merely because of 
his prejudice towards a public worker like Mr. Kelappan. It was 
expected that tl)e Zamorin would pursue the avenue of negotiation 
and settlement and lemove all obstacles in the path of the desired 
reform. Early in December Rabindranath Tagore also reminded th(^ 
Zamorin that it would be a permanent disgrace to all if the just 
principles of Hinduism could not he u|)held. The Guruvayur Satya- 
graha was a test case, and the world would measure the Hindu sense 
of justice and duty by the extent of its success. The Zamorin should 
not shrink before the world’s conscience, but open the temple, 
removing all obstacles legal or otherwise. 

Towards the end of November, 1932 (iandhiji had decided that 
the temple entry question at Guruvayur should be settled by a refere v- 
dum. Mr. C. ihajagopalachari and Mr. Karnad Sadasiva Rao met 
Messrs. K. Madhavan Nair and U Gopala Menon at Calicut and planned 
to conduct a referendum in Ponani Taluk to ascertain the wishes of the 
adult savama Hindus. Smt. Urmila Devi also came down to Malabar. 
Mr K. Madhovjm Nair was made the Director of the refere idum. 
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to be assisted by Mr. L . Gopala Mcnoii, I^residerit of the Kerala Anti- 
Untouchability Committee. Both of them devoted their whole atten- 
tion to the referendum for a few weeks The work was organised with 
\illage a.s tlie unit; and all the adult saoarnas in the Taluk were to be 
re(|iiested to record their vote for or against the opening of the 
(riiruvayur d'emple to all the Hindus, denied admission hitherto, 
sul)ject lo the f)rescrib(d rules of worship. The Taluk was divided 
into two sections, Mr. K. A. Damodara Menon being put in charge of 
the northern section and Mr. A C. Raman in charge of the southern 
one. The work was started on 3 December, 1932, Mr. A. V- Thakkar, 
Secretary, All-India t ntouchahility League, arriv(*d in Malabar. 
Smt Urmila Devi, Kasturba Gandhi Mrs. Lakshmidas, Mr. C. Raja- 
gopalachari Mr. Marmath Padmanahha Pillai and Smt. M. Kartya- 
yani Amma addressed many meetings in the Taluk. Several devoted 
workers went on l oot and visited houses to assess the public opinion. 
Nearly 77% of those who registered their vote was in favour of 
temple entry. The report^ of the referendum vvas submitted to 
(iandhiji in jail by Mr. C Rajagopalachari, Mr. Kelappan and Mr. K. 
.Madhavan Nair on 29 December, 1982. An appeal also was made to 
Ihm not to resort to a fast on account of the Guruvayur Temple as 
Dr. Subbaroyan had given notice of a Bill in connection with it, to 
be moved in the Madras Legislative Council 

Meanwhile the sanatanists were enraged and very much upset 
over the wide popularity gained by Mr. Kelappan’s fast, the personal 
interest evinced by Gandliiji in it and the positive results of the refer- 
endum. The sanatanist leaders of Tamil Nad and Northern India 
hurried to Kerala and appealed to the Zamorin to stick to his guns. 
They appealed to the sentiments of the orthodox Hindus and held a 
CO dcrc nce’^ at Guruvayur on 29 December. 1932. But it was significant 


11? Mr. Rajagopalachari liandod over charge as President of the Congress to 
Babu Rajendra Prasad in order to be able to concentrate attention on temple 
entry propaganda in Kerala. 

13. In 1932 Ponnaiii Taluk contained seven firkas and 123 amsoms. There were 
5,24,500 Hindus and the number of those entitled to temple entry was 
65,000. The volunteers visited 8,141 houses of savarnas (out if 8,416) in 
the Taluk. 27,465 persons inculding women were approached. 7,302 
persons refused to vote and 20,163 persons recorded their opinion. Of 
them, 15,568 persons were in favour of temple entry (77%). 2,579 persons 
were against it (13%). A few remained neutral (10%). Nearly 8,000 
women voted in favour of temple entry. 

14. Sri Sankaracharya of Puri, Mr. V. V, Srinivasa Iyengar, Goswami Goknl- 
nath, Panchanan Tarkaratna of Bengal, and the Madhadhipathi of Udipi, 
among others, attended the Conference. 
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that almost all the pandits of Kerala kept themsehes aloof for they 
liacl realised that it would be impossible to stem the tide of progres- 
sive public opinion in Malabar. The Sanatanist Conference congra- 
tulated the Zamorin. though not present at the function, on his bold 
stand and conferred tlu' title of Dharnia DJiira Maliovira on him. But 
the Conference had little etTect on the public opinion in Kerala. 

On 8 January. Guruvayur Day was celebral(;d throughout 

Kvrala in support of Dr .Subbaroyan’s proposed Bill on t*!mi)le entry. 
The celebration was an eye-opener to the orthodnv section of the 
people. 
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nvni.K I OH CIML IJHKKI'V IN IKAWNCORK AND COCHIN 

\Vt‘ may now nsidv Ihc (ie\ olojmionts in Malabar for a wiiiie 

and d^^ell ui>on one of the greatest acts of social reform in Kerala 
\ith reference t<> Hiiuln society, namely, the opening of temples to 
the depressed classes wiio had been excluded from them by age-long 
custom. But before dealing with tiie event itself, it is essential to 
trace, in this chaplta*. the dilferent stages in the struggle for the 
recognition of civil ii!>ei t\ in Travancoise and Cochin- 

; 1 ) Travancore 

As early as 1870 Hie Government of Travancore had begun to 
concern itself with the disabilities of the unprivileged classes, with 
s[)ecial reference to th ^ access of the low castes to the courts of law 
in the State eitlier as parties or as witnessis. Che Dewau, vSir l\ 
Madhava Kao. addressed a letter* to the Sadr Court to take prov)er 
stv‘[)s for obviating liieir inconvenience. At places like 1’rivandrum 
where free approaeh was |)ossible they should have unhampered 
tccess without any distinction; the lower courts might be instructed 
to act upto this princii)ie- Of course the low castes could not have 
access to tin* coiut houses situated close to temples without raising 
serious objection hut such institutions might he moved to buildings 
less ohjectionahly situated. 

A copy oi this iettei* was sent to the liritisii lu‘sident, Mr. I. J. 
Minchi i who urged tliai e\ery etforl siiould be made "to ensure due 
obedience on the pari of the subordinate olbcers of Die State to 
the liberal instructions" issued by the Dewan. He also added that 
"where access to a court is donii'd te) any class of the ]>eople that 
class in etTect are debarred from obtaining justice, the right rvf all in 
a frec‘ State."’ 

It would appear th;d in 1809 certain Brahmins of Fujijalinga 
puram in South rravancore had assaulted Hev- W. Lee, a 'Missionary 
of the London SocitAy. There was also another incident when the 
Sudras of Vanur. a \'illage not far from Funjalinga()uran), insulted 
and threatened to assault the girls of the Mission School for having 

1. Letter Ne. 1357 dated lG-4 1870 Iroai the Dewan t<> the fU‘i)i(ient. 

2. The Resident's repl\ to the Dewan (Jaled 20 April. 1870. 

3. Madras G. O. Nu 284 dateii 11 Sepleinber, 1869. 

3/3357 
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))aSse(l by a particular way. Suitable punisbments were given iw 
both cases, as the' principle had to be endorsed that the "'public high- 
ways were really public property.'’’ The Dewan iniormed the 
Resident that he was determined "to introduce and advance 
riglil principles ol public i)olicv. steadily, yet discrecTly’’ and that he 
ha(i erred, if at all, rather on the '"side of the liberal tendencies of 
the age than on ttiat of the conservatism of the country."’ 

The low castes in fravancore w('rc subjt^cted to a number of 
disabilities at the time. Several restrictions' were placed on their 
jKrsonal liberty. Many of them had been (Muh'd either by notification 
or by being allowed to fall into disuse. Sir T. Madliava Kao bad done 
a lot much against prejudiced opposition t«) render their worst features 

1. Resident's Le’iter to Acting Clnel Secret niv, (iovernnienl ot Madras, dated 
9 March, 1870. 

Resident's l.etter to Acting (^hiel Secret a rv. ('lovermnenl ol Madras, dated 
9 March. 1870. 

i). Extract Irom the Dewan's leller c|Uoted lo tiu Resident. Set' th(' Resident’s 
letter dated 20 April, 1870. 'They had to guard the Sircar Properties in 

several places. They were compelled to work in the Sircar lorests in 

cu'Jting down or transporting liinher. Tiny had lo carry Sircar things 
Iroin plac'e lo place. They were largely impressed to convey Sircar salt 

I'rorn the pans to tlu* places of export. 1’hey had to supply lirewood to 

ceriain charitable institutions and so on. Families were even 

allolli'd to certain private individuals vvlio wi re at liberty to obtain gratui* 
*Iou.s services from such families." 

7. "A proportion of the low ra.sles were indeed subjected to avowed slavery. 
As such they were attaehed to lands like chattels and weri^ bought and 
sold. Their masters were authorised themselves to punish them for refrac- 
*’cOry conduct, a power which it may lie imagined, was frequently abused in 
no small degree. Even those that were not avowed .slav<‘s used to be 
tn*aled almost as such. They were not at lihiTtv to kee|) milch cows. 
Tliey could not use oil mills, 1'hey wire* interdicted from carrying on 
trade as bazaar men. They were debarred the use of any but coarse clothes. 
It was improper in them lo wear any hut the most ordinary personal 
ornaments, whe’ihcr for males or female.s. It was not open to them to 
decorate the sheds tliey erected on marriage occasions. They were restric- 
ted to particular music They were denied permission to move in convey- 
ances. They could not even vv’ear shoes or use umbrellas. It was 

considered improper lo allow lh<*m to use metallic utensils. They could 
not liuild suhslaiitial or tiled houses. Nor could they acquire landed pro- 
perly with impunity." (Dewan's letter). 
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a mattei of history. Y('l a few ol' tlie disabilities continued to 
])ersist.'^ 

The Resident was firmly of the view that one should not be saiis- 
fiud with tlie ex|)ression of liberal generalities in so far as the standard 
of achievement was so low tliat an adverse current of prejudice might 
arrest progress altogether and might also express itself from time to 
time in various ways. His anal^'Sis of the situation indicated tliat 
the existing disabilities of the low castes were with s])ecial reference 
to their use of roads open to the higher castes, their approach within 
a certain distance of many courts and public offices, and their exclu- 
sion from Government Schools and public services. These s|)ecific 
disabilities were based primarily on the idea of theendal or pollution. 

The prohibited roads were some times not mere bye-paths but 
sections of direct main lines passing within the prescribed distance of 
some temple or high-caste feeding establishment or dwelling-house. 
The jirohibition of entrance to the courts of justice and public offices 
was certainly a ' positive ue iial of justice in many individual c ises", 
as it was impossible in sucli circumstances to prevent o|)pression 
and corruption on tlie p iri of the some of the underlings.'’ Strange 
il was that a large portion of the community who contributed tlmir 
quota to the State revenues from which the schools were mainly 
support<*d wore debarred from attending them. At the capitaL 
'rrivandnini itself the spirit of exclusion was strong*” and in the eouniry 


8. "Some streets in towns iind villaf»es are not ye^ open to them. So are a 
few public office liuildings. They are still excluded from many public 
schools and public eniiiloyments. r>en these disabilities do not press upon 
them as heavily as may at first sigM appear. The streets to which they 

are denied admittance are fewer now than before To 

public office they have in nio.st instances sufllcient access to make their 

complain'ls known One or two schools belonging to the Sircar 

have been thrown open as an experiment to even the lowest castes 

As for throwing public employment open to all alike, far greater difficul- 
ties are liktdy to be encountered But the progress 

of knowledge in the country in general may be expected to prepare the 
way for amelioration even in this respect.” (Oewan’s Letter). 

9. If a low-caste man happened to be a witness, he could not come to the 
court but the court must go to him, not too near him in any case. So 
his evidence was taken by a Gumastha depu'led for the purpose with the 
aid of an intermediate peon; owing to the distance neither the question 
nor the reply would he audible or intelligible. 

10. In the High School at Trivandrum, theoretically all castes were admitted 
but practically the Pulayas were interdicted from approaching within a 
considerable distance of the High School site. 
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towns and rural parts tin* firejiKlices were indrvd stronger so iniR-li 
so that even theoretically an Ezhava would not be admitted into 
a Government School, much less of the yvi lower castes. In the 
matter of official appointments a strong popular feeling prevailed 
that 'If a low caste man was admitted to a position of authority, 
high caste men would, on occasions, have tr» stand beloiv him” - a 
situation repugnant to high caste feeling. The mass of the [)u]>lie 
services contained little reasonalde pn^iiortion of Syrian and other 
Christian elements. 

The Resident was of the view that the aTnelir»ration of the condi- 
tions was indeed a difficult proidem so far as some of tin* o!>st.‘u h s 
were deliberately created by interested parlies to imi>ede social 
progress; a determined Government could easily overcome them by 
adopting strong measures. The State administration was in a 
dilemma- It could not mvrelv rest content with the exjiression of 
general principles; on the other hand precise rules iiad to bo issued 
lest the injudicious action <T any subordinate (.fficer should create 
ill-feeling between class and class. 

The Resident suggested that in the fust instarna*. all roads on 
which Government money was sp( nt should be o|M‘n(‘d to all castes: 
in case (»f insuperable objections, e onuenienl lane sbouUI be !>vwly 
opened so that all classes might make use of an nninterripited high 
way. Roads constituting the main approach(*s to the courts and 
public offices ought to be declared free to all. St‘condlv. public* ser- 
vants in public capacity must lay aside all scruples regarding pollu- 
tion and permit all classes of people to api)roacb them for the 
P'erfPrmance of business Vvhenever the exigency of public service 
demanded it. Thirdly according to the Resident, the establishment 
of Separate schools for the low caste pupils would l>o a retrograde 
measure tending to sanction and ralify the righteousness of the cast'* 
feeling. Fourthly, as regards the* emidoyment in tlie public services, 
tire difficulty was that temple and Ootiipuras or Government feeding 
houses intended for the Brahmin community constituted an important 
Subject in State administration. There was actually no need for a 
'rahsildar to administer temple funds and su}>ervise tlie feeding 
houses, apart from his normal duties as a Revenue Ofheer and Police 
Magistrate. It was such combination of functions that often deprived 
the low castes of their legitimate lights. TIk'ih* was a separate 
establishment at the head(iuarters for the management of Devaswoni 
and Oofupiiras in Travancore and, according to the Resident, there 
was no good rr'ason whv such separate establishments should not be 
organised, under the Head Office, in the Districts as well. Such a 
step would make the revenue magisterial and police officers free to 
attend to their normal work and enable all classes of society to 
assume the responsihililies of admini.*»tration. 
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] lu‘ G()\erimien( of Madras f)assed an order in support of the 
Kesident ti valuable suggestions, applicable equally to Travancore and 
Cochin.” 

d'iio next stage in the evolution of civil rights was marked by the 
siilmiission of memorials for their recognition in the last decade of 
the nineteenth century. lh(‘ agitation for equal civil rights for all 
was a decisive (‘vent in the freedom struggle in Travancore. 

Subse(|uentjy the particular oljjecli\e of the auanias was to get 
llu* light of holding othce in the DevasAom and Palaoj Departments 
and of access to all buildings maintained out of public funds. They 
wanted the eradication of untouchahility and unapproachability, the 
elimination of all religious and social dilTerejices which undermined 
the dignity of jnan and were revolting to his self-reSpect, There 
w as to })e no distinction on the ground of birth or relgious prejudice 
in regard to access to tlie temples in the State. Every Hindu must 
he able to serve die (iovernment in '^.11 Dei)artments, and every 
(diristian, 'Muslim or avarna should get entry into those Departments 
(like tiu* Revenue Department, for instance) which were exclusively 
inon(q)olised by the high caste Hindus at the time. In other words 
the leadxu's wore advocating the recognition of social and political 
rights. 

Mr. T. K. 'Madhavaii who thought in terms of all those wdm 
groaned under social injustice was of the view that the lunv demand, 
based on truth and justice, would in no way endanger the cause of 
liindui'Sm. Hk (a vie Kiglits League with branches all over the 
State was formed with the avowed object securing recognition of 
tiic fundamental rights of nearly 26 lakhs of people who had been 
denied the same for centuries. Mr. Madhavan launched an organised 
propaganda to disseminate the ideals of the l.eagiK;. A Civic Rights 
Confeia nee w as held at Trivandrum on 2 March, 1918 wTien 
Mr. Changanaclierry K. Paramesw^aran Pillai and other leaders 
l)le!ised the movement. Mass meetings were held at other places^" 
in the State and declamations made asserting the right of under 
represented coniinunitic s se{‘ure admission 1o the higher ra?iks in 
all Departments including th(‘ Land Revenue Department. 

n. Order dated 23 .\pril. 1870. No. 143. 

12. In .lanuary and February, 1919 several meetings were held at Alleppey, 
Omallur, Moovatlupuzha, Vaikom, Munambom. Kannamangalam. Nilamperur, 
Kartikapally and A>irur, 
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On 21 February, 1919 the Popular Assembly took up the problem 
for discussion. The Dewan stated:^ 

'There is no use in attacking the constitution of a State with- 
out trying to understand its character, here, there and 'i‘\eiy 
where The subjects ol a State should take its constitu- 

tion as they find it. It is of couSe open to them to make sugges 
tions in the way of iinpro\ rrnent and as long as these do nol 
transgress thi‘ fundainental rules of the constitution th(‘y art* 
entitled to be duly considered. The Separation of Devaswoins 
is neither desirable in {>rinciple nor feasible in the circumslances 
of the State. Any reform that is proi)oSed must be consistent 
with the essential features of the constitution under wdiich the 
Sovereign administers this State as an agent of the Deity.'’ 

According to the Dewan. the Ruler Ixdng PadmanabhadoSa could 
not divert himself of the management of Devaswom. Witli the 
growing demands on the finances of the State it was not |)OSSible 
to constitute a separate nepartmenl for the administration of tht* 
DevaSwom which by tradition had been part of the Revenue Depart 
ment. As regards the claims of the Christians for appointment in 
the Revenue Department the Dewan stated that they could hardly 
be considered as sulfering from any particular hardship.’'* He assurtnl 
that appointments would be madt‘ purely on merit and not with 
reference to caste, creed or colour aiui that no particular class would 
be exculded merely becaus\‘ it was foremost in education or exempted 
merely because it was backward in this respect. He added that, 
other things being equal. pr(‘f(‘rence would he given to such as deser 
ved special encouragement. 

On 1 March, 1919 Mr. K. C. Mammen Mappillay presented a 
memorial to the Dewan stating tliat thv 'Land Revenue Department 
is the backbone of administration and as long as the members of 
the communities w^hom w v represent in this Assembly do not secure 
admission to the higher ranks of the De[)artment \ve feel we are 
labouring under a real disability”. What(wer might have been the 
reasons for th^ origin ind practice of exclusion, it would be an 
enlightened ste|) to sympathise with the aspirations of the excluded 
communities and enable them to cherish their desire. 

On 20 March, a Working Committee of the Civic Rights League 
was formed with John (Shandy as President. Next month a 


I.S. Dewan’s statemr^nt, in the thinl session of the Assembly. 

14, The Dewan said that only 39 oul of 950 appointments in the entire public 
service on R& 30 and above were closed to the Ezhavas and others, viz., 
those of 31 Tahsildars. 4 Division Assistants and 4 Dewan Pelshkars, 



l>iiblic meeting presided over by ’Mr. E. J. John wns held at Kottayam 
wlien the various disa!)iliti(‘s \v(*r(‘ set forth in clear ternis-^’ 

In Sober laijguagi' Mr. J. John pointed out that only twenty 
per cent of the citizcms (‘iijoyed true civic rights in I'ravancore at 
tlu* time, an injustice aScribal)l(‘ to purely social and religious con- 
siderations He apiaaled to the head and heart of the fortunate 

and privileged classes to help ail victims ol social injustice, 

because a system that conhiies hundreds to hereditary servitude 
"cannot be right in i)n ociple. ' Hut tlu' exclusion of cerlain classes 
from certain Departments, especially the Revenue Department, ,vas 
a disability that the (io\eriiment should and could remove. It was 
not fair that Christians and Muslims should bt‘ so excluded on the 
basis of religion and Ezha\as on (hat ol caste. It was a Christian 

who during his Dewanship, had placed the De\aswom under the 

Revenue Department for its l)etter management and controlled it 
as well. Yet no catastrophe had occurred. Wlien the whole State 
was dedicated to Sri Pddiuanabhd Suxuuij tlu* ol)ject ohx iously could 
not have been to depri\(‘ a large* section of loyal subjects of their 
civic rights. It was not right to argue tliat cerlain classes who could 
not he admitted into tlu* Revenue De|)artment could yet be absorbed 
in other Dv[)artments like Public Works or Education Departments 
which incurr(*d much (‘xp(*nditure of (he revenues of the State. The 
agitation was not for ai)pointment to a few j)osts undvr the Govern- 
ment but against the invidious distinction drawn between man 
and man in the State I’hc closing of the Rev(‘nue Department to a 
few’ sections of tlie population really imj)lied their exclusion from 
the higher cadres of posts in the State* ineluding Dewanship in so 
lar as their incumbents wf?re generally cliosen from the Revenue 
Department. The separation of the Dev<iswom from the Revenue 
Department was the only feasible solution to which (‘lul sustained 
agitation might In* necessary. 

On the initiative of .Mr. Madhavan, it was resolved to submit a 
public memorial to the (iovernment regarding the recognition of 
civic rights. .\ deputation led bv Mr. E J. John waited on the 
Dewan. Mr. ’M. Krishnan Nair, and pjesvnted to him a memorial 
I'efeiring to tlie exclusion of the law abiding Ezhavas, Christians and 
Muslims not only from tlu* Revenue l)(*partment hut even from the 
Pangodv Imperial Service Rrigade and (iovernment Students’ Hostel 

15. No. 53/Pol/19nr English Hcconls. Kerala Secretariat, Trivandrum. 

16. While the Dewan, Mr. P. Madhava Hao. had shut his eyes from the 
issue, his successor. Mr. Hajagopala<-hari, recognised its existence and the 
next Dewan, Mr. M. Krishnan Nair, promised its c{)nsideration. In fact 
Mr. Raj^igopalachari had even siiggest<‘<l Ihe s’larling of constitutional agP 
tution for gaining the end. 
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wlH're no plea oi vested interests was possible.' Iliis was a ''pre- 
dicament that no self-respecting citizen can bear with e<iuaniivaty 
in this progressive age." Such exclusion, the deputationists warned, 
would affect the efhcUMicy of the service in the absence of sufficient 
coJiipetition and create iii feeling among tlie different coinnninities- 
Any attempt to justify iiuaiuality on the basis of tradition w\as !)ound 
o b(' fnitile and its continua mo was ineonsistcnt witli the assiiranc j 
given by the Dewan himself in the thirteenth and fourteenth sessions 
of the Shri Miilam Poi)ular Assembly. The memorial called upon 
the Government to give elfeet to the noble serdiments e\|)resse(l in 
(Jiieen Victoria's Proclamation regarding the free admission to offices, 
of ail citizens with education, ability and integrity. Thv Govern- 
ment must throw o|)en the ranks in evers Department of |)ublic 
S(‘vvice to all subjects extend the benelit of public institutions 
e{]ually to all communities and remove the stigma of iintoiichabiUty. 

This w as a mem<»rial to get the civic rights recognised, of nearly 
twenty-six lakhs of i)eople out of a total population of thirty-four 
laklis and it reffected the intensity ol public feeling on a vital issue, 
it was not a iV(|U(‘st for the favimr of appointments but a <!eman(l 
for tli(‘ recogniti<»n of tlie elementary right to ecjualitv of opportunity. 
I’he Satisfaction of the dianand was most ess<*nlial for communal 
liannony to whicJi an authoritative and public assurance from the 
(iosernment would Inne contributed much. 

The Dewan stated In his reply that Government Hostels and 
Sai ranis would l>e thrown oj)en to ail classes "as far ,iS ))ossible’' 
and that tliis "policy will he [)ursued and given <‘iTect to \*xeept in 
v(‘rv iinavoidal)i(' ca.ses " But the Government w as helpl<‘ss in re gard 
to the question of untouchability as the deciding factors w ere "time, 
education and social improvement.*’ riie Dewan added that the 
iiovemment was considering th<‘ issu<* of se[>arating Devaswom from 
Land Revenue Department. 

TJie Dewan's replv naturally failed to satisfy the deputationists 
who decided to carry on tlu- agitation. Under its ])ressure the 
(io\'\ rnment a[)pointed Mr Krishna Iyengar. Fr)rest Settlement 
Officer, to submit a report on the issue of tlie separation of the 
DcvaswMjm fr{)m the Hev(*nuc l)(‘|)artment. 

According to Mr. Krishna lyengar^^ there were DevaSwoms 

within Travanvore State, lyi3ig scattered in all Taluks except Devi- 
kulam He favoured the separation, from tin^ Land Revenue Depart- 
ment, of all Government-owned Devaswoms as w’ell as private ones 

17. Nd .53/Pol/1919, English Rtcords. K(Tal:i Secretariat, Trivandrum. 

IS. L<<ter from Krishna Iyengar to R. Maliadeva Iyer, Chief Secretary, dated 

3-7-1919. 





tinder (joVerninent management including charitable institutions 
and their organisation as a separate Devaswom Department under 
a Devaswom Dewan Peishkar as in Cochin, in direct correspondence 
with the Government. For this purpose the State could be divided 
into three regions, Northern, Central and Southern. 

As Mr. Rama Iyengar had observed in his Revenue Settlement 
Memorandum/^ about 1,549 temples and 45 feeding houses were 
under the control of the Tahsildars at Uie time. On account of lack 
of supervision, gross abuses prevailed in their management. The 
Tahsildars and the Peishkars above them were to ha relieved of their 
charge and an energetic officer appointed to visit and control the 
different DevaSwoms, correct the abuses and regulate and audit their 
expenditure- Mr. Ramachandra Rao, a*i officer deputed to make a 
special study of the Devaswoms, also* testified to the fact that waste 
and misappropriation were only too common. He added: ''The 
popular attitude tow’ards these institutions which is now marked by 
coldness and suspicion deserves to be converted into one of sympathy 
and genuine interest making for their well-being A separate 
Devaswom Department would disclose avenues for economy and 
Serve to make the practices uniform in all institutions and ulti- 
mately prove beneficial to both Devaswom and Revenue Depart- 
ments.’^ It would be conducive to the fi'ee entertainment of men 
in the Land Revenue Department, irrespective of caste or religion 

In April, 1920 the Government appointed, on the basis of 
Mr. Krishna Iyengar’s recommendations, a mixed Committee of 
Hindus and Non-Hindus to report on the feasibility of separating the 
Devaswom from the Land Revenue Department and the financial 
implications of such a change.^’ The Committee suggested that the 
strength of the Revenue Department could be reduced and economy 
eflected on the institution of the Devaswom Department. The 

19. Nb. D. Di$. 1078/45. C. S. English Records, Trivandrum. 

20. Nx D. Dis. 1078/46, C. S. 

21. The Devaswom revenues came to about 4J iakhs ot rupees. They had 
been amalgamated with State revenues and tenures of Devaswom proper- 
ties were changed, into Pandarapattom while in Cochin the Devaswom 
revenue were kept separate and realised in kind and cash. It was dilBcul^l 
in Travancore to procure the revenues in case of default on the part of the 
contractors. Mr. Krishna Iyengar wanted the State to maintain properly 
the several apiritual institutions at any cost, irrespective of the revenues of 
8Uch institutions. The Government could supplement the Devaswom revenue 
from the general revenues of the State for the efficient maintenance of the 
DevaswoniB. 

22. Press Cknntnutiique on the Devaswom Proclamation of J922. 

*/S857 
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Committee was unanimously of the view that Coh Munro had not con-' 
fiscatcd the different Devaswoms to tiie Government but only attempt- 
ed to manage and maintain them efficiently for all time to come. But 
while a majority in the Committee held that the State being sovereign 
proprietor was legally accountable to none for their administration 
the dissenting member was of the view that thtv assumption extended 
only to management, the State being a trustee of the Devaswoms; 
as the State mixed up the trust property with its own* the expendi- 
ture in connection with the Devaswoms, however large, was a legiti- 
mate charge on its general revenues* The Government took legal 
opinion in the matter and came to the conclusion that CoL Munro’s 
assumption which did not amount to confiscation was in exercise of 
the traditional right of Melkoima inherent in the Hindu sovereigns 
of the State. The Government was obliged to maintain the Deva- 
swoms efficiently in so far as the income from their property, if kept 
separate, would have been sufficient to meet the expenditure connec- 
ted with them. The Government felt that the creation of a 
Devaswom Department was absolutely necessary- 

Lord Willingdon, Governor of Madras, on his visit to Travan- 
core, appealed to the State Government to consider the request made* 
by the unprivileged classes sympathetically. Finally on 12 April, 
1922 the Maharaja issued a Proclamation- ' separating the DevaSwom 
from the Revenue Department and creating the Devaswom Department 
for the better management of temples and their property. 

The Proclamation recalled the fact that at the time of Col. 
Munro s assumption, the immovable property alone of the Devaswoms 
amounted to 1580491 Farahs (measures) oV paddv and Rs. 53092 in 
cash which came to be obsorbed in the general revenues of the State 
and that a large portion of immovable property became PandaTaoaka 
lands and as such incapable of identification and separation.-* 4‘he 


23. Devaswom Hand Book, Section I. 

24. Prior to the days of Col. Munro, the temples were imder .the private 
administration ol Ooralam whose mismanagement urged him to asstiine 
them in 1811-12. His order did nol enumerate the Devaswoms the 
management ol which was assumed by the Government. But in the 
cci.se of .some ol Ihem subsequently assumed, separate accounts of assets 
and expenditure were kept and as such they were institutions finan- 
cially autonomous. The income and expenditure of a majority however 
were merged with those of the State. In July. 1905 Mr. Chempakaraman 
Pillai and Mr. N. Rajaram Rao were deputed to report on the regula- 
tion of their expenditure as regard.s Pathivus and purificatoiy ceremonies. 
La'ter in May 1907, Mr. M. K. Raniachandra Rao, Puisne Judge of the 
High Court, >vas asked to make a detailed investigfition .of the 
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Government would, out of the Devaswoin funds, maintain the temple 
buildin??s and a[)purtenances and administer the Dev aswoms in 
accordance with custom. The Devaswom fund would include the 
allotment made in the annual State budget, monvy realised through 
the sale of movable property, voluntary contributions from the 
devotees, interest on investments and other incomes received by 
the DevaSwoms. Their immovable property would in future be 
dealt with as Pandaravaka lands and the expenditure in connection 
with the Devaswom Department met out of the general revenues of 
the state. It was for the (iovernment to define the {>owers and 
duties of the officers of the new department and make rules for 
carrying out the pur[)ose ol the Proclamation. 

This Proclamation called the D^vaSwom Proclamation was to 
come into force from 3 September 1922. 

The Government ex|)resscd the hope that the Proclamation would 
confer benefits on a large section of the people by removing the 
disabilities under which they had been labouring as regards entry 
into the Revenue Department.^ ’ The Proclamatio n was the successful 
climax of a struggle that had been going (m for at least half a 
century. While it was a resting place, it was v^et a fresh starting 
point. 

(2) Cochin 

The low castes in Hindu society continued to sufTer from their 
helpful attitude to them. Particular attention was bestowed on 

Devaswom affairs. The Government order, passed on his report, con- 
templated the separation of Devaswom lands and revenues from 
Pandaravaka lands and general revenues. But at that time it was felt 
that Devaswom land settlement should not he disturbed except after 
the settlement period was over. (Press Communique on the Devaswom 
Proclamation, dated 12 April, 1922). 

25. It was pointed out that in spite of the Proclamation its intention was 
not carried out in a way satisfactory to the non-caste Hindus and non- 
Hindus even at the close of the year 1922. The Malay ala Manoramot 
dated 14 December, 1922, gave the following figures: 

Officers Those with pay Those with pay Those with pay Total 

upto Ks 20 ranging from above R& 50 

Rs 20 to 50 


Caste Hindus .TV25 3S8 104 3817 

Non-Casle Hindu.s 99 37 11 147 

and non-Hindus 
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the PariahB and the Pulayas. The former weJ^e permitted to take 
freely from the Government forests, raw materials that they required 
in their hereditary occupations. Steps were taken to teach them 
improved methods of manufacture. Special schools for the Pulaya 
children were opened where they were provided with clothing as 
well as mid-day meal on all working days. 

Formerly the members of the low castes used to be excluded 
from the public schools in Cochin. This restriction was however 
removed as regards the Anglo-Vernacular Schools. But even in 
the latter part of the nineteenth century^ the Vernacular Schools 
as well as the only Sanskrit School in the State were open only to 
the high -caste boys. As early as 1877 the Government recognised 
the ne^ to permit the free u8e of pubUc roads by all without 
distinction of caste or creed. The British Government had laid 
dow'n that the high streets of all towns would constitute the property 
of the whole community. The Government of Cochin however felt 
that the adoption of this principle laid down with reference, to the 
state of society on the oast coast, w^ould be unpopular in the State 
as there was a "'w^ell understood scale of distances within which 
persons of different castes may not approach each other without one 

of them polluting the other^^a ” The Government was 

prepared to declare the main approaches to the courts and public 
offices free to all and also ensure the accessibility to such institutions 
to the low castes for the performance of public business during 
working hours. The Government of Cochin however did not con- 
sider it advisable in 1871 to throw open the Revenue and Magisterial 
offices to all classes so far as such officers supervised the manage- 
ment of the Devaswom and the feeding houses in the State. In 1918 
there were complaints"*^ of ill-treatment of some low caste pepole by 
the high caste Hindus during the Trichur Pooram festival. A Special 
Committee"^ instituted an eiKfuiry into the incidents and submitted 
a report to the Government on 2 September^ 1918. They were of the 
view^ that on occasions of temple processions along the roads, the 
low^ caste people should be permitted to remain on the verandahs of 


25a. Dewan Sankunni Menon’s letter to the Resident, 24 January, 1871, No. 60. 

26. The petKioners who were high-caste residents of Kurkanchery, Chiyyaram 
and Kanimangalam anticipated trouble when the temple procession was 
taken out. But everything passed off quietly. The complaint of the low 
castes was that those among them who were standing at the time on 
the verandahs of their own houses on the roadside were 
compelled by the police to enter the inner apartments. There were other 
complaints also, based upon social prejudices but they lacked substance. 

27. The Committee consisted of the Dewan Peishkar, the Superintendent of 
Police, the District Magistrate and the Superintendents of the Devaswoms. 
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private houses and shops situated within the limits of private lands 
on either side of the road. It was enough, they said* that such 
people were not ^'allowed to remain on the road-side margins and 
also within a distance of fifty yards on the road proper both on 
the front and rear of the deity when the procession passes.”"^ Such 
an arrangement was not expected to cause serious inconvenience to 
the public using the road as the procession would take only three 
or four minutes to cover a distance of one hundred yards. '"Social 
conditions” said the Committee ”are changing day by day and the 
state of society is not now exactly what it was a quarter of a century 
ago. With the spread of education a feeling of self-importance and 


self-respect has begun to manifest itself and it w^ould be 

rather incongruous at the present time to enforce the old 


conserv^ative prejudice of the caste Hindus of the country.”"’’ 

The Dew an of Cochin w^as in general agreement with the Report of 
the Committee but doubted wTiether any member of the low castes 
could be prohibited from using the public road-margins for any 
religious purpose. He decided that any such prohibition should 
be notified, if necessary, by the Magistrate in charge of the main- 
tenance of peace, on intimation from the DevaSwom Superintendent 
or private parties. 

In 1920 there were baseless remours that the Government had 
permitted the low^ castes to enter the temples in Tripunitura and 
elsewhere, but they soon died out after a warning administered 
by the Government. 

The Vaikom Satyagraha in Travancore for getting the roads 
around the local temple opened to all became, as we noted earlier, 
an all-India issue and produced far-reaching results- The next 
demand was to gel the temples themselves opened. When Mr. K. 
Kelappan undertook a fast unto death at the temple gate at Guru- 
\ayur, the Maharaja of Cochin received a number of memorials and 
telegrams from all parts of India, including one from Gandhiji who 
requested: 

"Life one of Kerala’s great servants Kelappan hanging in 
balance for opening Guruvayoor seeing that unexampled wave of 
awakening passing throughout land favour opening all temples 
will you not exert your great influence securing opening 


28. Report daited 2 September 1918. 

30. G. O. dated 21 January 1919. G. Nd 061/93. 

31. Press Communique dated 29 May 1920, 
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Guruvayoor and if possible other temples you know perhaps 
that Kelappan has been fasting since twentieth for opening 
temples.” 

The Maharaja felt that the temple entry question was the thin 
end of a project, not only of constitutional hut also of socio-religious 
importance, going to the 'Very root of the Hindu Constitution 
itself.”^- 

The Government of Cochin considered to what extent the State 
would be justified in throwing open, by an Act of the Legislature, 
the temples within the State to all members of the Hindu communitv. 
It was a generally accepted view that the temples "ar(' places of 
public worship founded and endowed bv individuals or communities 
and managed by Urallers or hered’itarv trustees, directly or through 
Samudaijams or Managers whose office was sometimes personal but 
oftener hereditary.” The Rajas used to exercise sovereign jurisdic- 
tion over these institutions but little interfered with their manage- 
ment; the temples in Cochin, as elsewhere on the Malabar coast, were 
autonomous and independent of control from outside. According to 
Mr. K. Achutha Menon, the legal Expert, the Slate had to assume, 


32. D. O. to the Dewan dated 7 October 1932. It was slated that the 
temple proper has three parts (a) the portion within Ihe outer walls 
(b) the inner apartments and (c) the Sanctum Sanctorum. According 
to custom all classes of Hindus were allowed \\orship hut the difference 
lay in the degree of approach. The Maharaja felt that it was neither 
advisable nor expedient to express an opinion on the matter without 
consulting all the interested parties. The view taken by the Government 
of Travancore was that they had no authority or privilege over the 
Guruva>Tir temple and that the Maharaja’s approval was not necessary 
for the opening of that temple to the low castes. 

33. Cochin State Manual, Page .324. According to Mr. A. Ghosh, the institu- 
tions might be traced to the "gifts made at the altar in connection with 
the sacrificial ceremonies prescribed by Hindu sacred books as the pre- 
requisite for attaining bliss.” (K. Achutha Menon’s D. O. dated 6 Novcml>er 
1932). According to Mr. Justice Sundara Iyer the temples in Kerala would 
come under four categories; ancient temples founded by Parasurama, and 
those founded by the Rajas, by the village communities and by indivi- 
duals. (Malabar Law) Wigram refers to a distinctive class of temples 
founded by devotees from alms received. According to Mr. Conolly, Collec- 
tor of Malabar, the temples of Malabar were cither the, property of some 
influential family or were ’’claimed and managed by a body of trustees 

derive their rights from immemorial inheritance and who conduct the 
affairs of the temple under the patronage and superintendence of some 
Rajah or other person of consideration.” 




Some tim6 atter 1762, the direct management of a few of the temples 
which came to be known as incorporated Devaswoms; others, assumed 
subsequently, were kept as unincorporated devaswoms; in 1909 both 
the categories were amalgated and constituted into a separate endow- 
ment, 'the several devaswoms being thus made component and inter- 
dei>endent parts of a whole instead of being the isolated units’' 
that they were. Sucli State-administered devaswoms represented only 
a fraction of the temples in the wStatc. for there were many others 
owned by individuals or groups, over which the Government of 
course had powcTs of superintendence and even of interference in 
caSe of proved mismanagement. Yet the Government’s interference, 
according to the Legal Expert, ‘ should not be prejudicial ''to the 
vested rights of the beneficiaries of the trust. The faithful and 
honest fulfilment of tlie benevolent intentions of the original donors 
is a sacred duty iis much with the original owners as with the 
Government who has assumed manageminil.” Legislation on 
controversial subjects should be based on justifiable^ necessity, never 
going beyond its demands. In anv case, the State, the supreme 
trustee, must carry out the requirements of tlie trust. "There is 
very high authority*' said the Legal Expert "in favour of the view 
that uninterrupted and undisputed enjoyment for a long period of 
time constitute sufficient priina facie evidence of absolute dedica- 
tion even in the absence of proof of the origin of the grant; proof 
of lovig and uninterrupted usage will sulficc^ to establish a prescriptive 
right." ‘‘ Every institution would gather, as a separate entity, a host 
of traditions and customs but the advocates ol legislative interference 
would not usually "tak(‘ into account the universally recognised right 
on the part of the founder to see that the instilution fulfils tlie 
design of its creation. ' It might be claimed in regard to some of the 
religious or charitable institutions that their beneficial interest would 
vest in the trusti^es and if could be ecfually suggv^sted on eminent 
authority that "the community itself for whose spiritual benefit 
the institution was founded and endowed*’ should be regarded as a 
"corporate bodv , forming the juristic person in whom the properties 
ai'e vested and who act through one or more of the natural persons 
forming the corporate bod>, th(‘se latter being the Dharmakarfas or 
Pancha\«its cliarged with the execution of the trusts of the insti- 
tution."*'’ In either case legally the Manager of a temple was the 
administrator of the properly attached to it as regards which he 
was in the position of a trustee. 


34. K. Achutha Menon’s D. O. dated 6 November, 1932. 

35. Ibid, 

36. SP, M^dran m at Page 269, 
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YhUs on the wliole, the legal advice given to the (lovemnient 
of Cochin was that the State should hesitate to embark on reyolu- 
tionan' legislation amounting to a virtual confiscation of the rights 
of the beneficiaries and exclude sentiments from the sphere of reason- 
able ideas and actions. Legislative interference with existing usage ^^as 
a step to be taken only when there was cogent and convincing evidence 
that the nature of the foundation, the interests of the institution, the 
privileges of the trustees and the \ested rights, if any, of the worship- 
pers would permit the same. Se\eral practical difficulties also were 
pointed out in regard to the implementation of such legislation.” 

Meanwhile several resolutions were sent up for discussion in the 
Cochin Legislative Council."’ But the President disallowed them. 

37. In the first insl.mce the nglils of those who performed service in Hr* 
leinph* vvcif in sivoial tiises hereditarv .*nd secured bv the grant of temple 
property. Legisla’iion compelling them to work under conditions not con- 
templated at the time ot the original grant might lead to prolonged litiga- 
tion. Secondly any legislation uprooting the well-established righhs would 
bring the internal arrangements in the temple to a stand-still. Thirdly 
there were temples maintained ©n't of the general funds of a village or 
nadu or desom, and it was difficult to see how a change in the spirit of 
the limes could justify an enforced change in the constitution of those 
endowments through legislative enactment. Fourthly complications were 
likely to arise when the habits and customs of those seeking temple entry 
would come into conffict with those on which the ritualistic observances 
were based. Fifthly there were institutions used by particular sects in 
the Hindu Community and any legislation regarding them would be inex- 
pedient. Again such legislation might be contested and an injunction 
granted to restrain State Officers from executing constitutional statutes 
where the complainants could show a proper interest. (Osborne V. Bank, 
Harward Law Review, p. 225). Thus the State should step in and legislate 
only where the beneheiaries, as a class, would desire the contemplated 
changes. 

38. Mr. E. Ikkanda Warner’s resolution demanded the throwing open to the 
non-caste Hindus, of roads, schools, wells, tanks and temples maintained 
or subsidised by the Government and accessible to the caste Hindus. 
Mr. K. Ayyappan wanted a Proclamation abolishing untouchahility 
and unapproachability in the State. Another resolution of Mr. Warricr 
demanded the constitution of a committee to report on the strength of 
public feeling against the social and religious disabilities of certain dasses. 
Mr. M K Raman w anted that on the background of the Poona settlement 
among the leaders of the various communities there should be legislation to 
remove the disabilities, but Regulations should be made to maintain order* 
lines and cleanliness in the temples. He also wanted that the Harijans 
should be placed on an equal footing with the caste HindllS a nd given 
equal privileges and freedom in the worship of God and the use of piiblle 
tanhai and wells. 
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In November. the Government f)f TravancorC constituted 

Committee to rei^ort on the question of temple entry. Mr. Austin, 
Dewan of Travancoiv, met Mr. Herbert, Devvan of Cochin, and 
requested the latter to cooperate^^^ in the work of the Committee. 
But the desire oi the Government of Cochin was ''to leave the matter 
alone and watch the Situation (|uietly.” No reply was therefore 
sent to Gandhiji’s telegram referi'ed to earlier. The Government also 
considered it inoppoilune to ascertain the oj^inion of the VijdeckaS 
and Pdiidits on the temple entry issue so far as the "'cantankerous 
youths” in their families might be iniluenced by "the hot heads” 
among the agitators to give ""undesirable opinion” and thereby attract 
undue public attention. The Dewan of (k)chin thought that '"the agita- 
tion for temple entry is slowly losing ground and the countcr-mo\'e 
against it by the orthodox party is gaining grounds ”^’ 


39, G. O. dated 25 November 1932. 

40, Cochin Dewan’s D. O. lo the Maharaja dated 22 December, 1932. 

41, Cochin Dewan's letter to the Travancore Dewan dated 16 January » 1933. 

3/3357 



chapter 2r> 

TEMPLE ENTRY PROCLAMATION 


The agitation for temple entry was conducted, it is said, not 
so much by the avarnas a«j by their savarna sympathisers Of 
course the most important circumstance that contributed to the 
great change in the mentality of a large number of savaTnas was 
the impact of W^tem ideas and education. The educated citizens 
of India who demanded political equality with their imperialist 
masters, could not shut th<^ir eyes to the problem of social in- 
equality in their own land. Foreign travellers and others in the 
past had been particularly struck by the phenomenon of theendal 
or unapproachability. Indians had to set their own house in order 
before pointing an accusing finger at the disabilities from which 
several classes of people in other countries suffered. One progres- 
sive step taken to solve the problem of social equality was to secure 
elementary civil rights for the depressed classes. In Kerala they 
came to be accorded access, as we noted, to the public roads, markets, 
courts, schools and offices. Step by step, they were made conscious 
of their various disabilities so much so that they began to aspire, 
for full equal status with the higher classes with whom they got 
more opportunities to mingle. 

The movement for temple entry was started in Travancore 
before it was thought of in British India Mr. C. Raman Tampi who 
had retired as Judge of the Travancore High Court ''was the first 
individual in Travancore to ask for opvniig of all State temples 
to the avarnas at a public meeting held in Quilon in 1917.^” As 
early as 1919, at the fifteenth session of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly, the late Mr. T. K. Madhavan, then Editor of the Malayalam 
weekly, Desabhimrini, made a representation to the Governme'it for 
the admission of avarnas into savarna temples The Government 
refused to interfere on the plea of religious neutrality. At the next 
session of the Assembly in 1920, Mr. Kunju Panicker pleaded for the 
recognition of the right of the Ezhavas to enter all Hindu temples 


1. Mahadev Desai, the Epic of Travancore, Page 10. 
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for worship. But ihi) Government did nothing, apart from noting 
the proposition. Again at the seventeenth session of the Assembly in 
1921 Mr, T. K. Madhavan raised the same question but the Dewan 
gave the ruling that a religious subject should not be discussed in 
the House.“ 

As stated elsewhere, in 1923 at the Congress session at Kakinada 
the Kerala Anti-Untouchability Committee was constituted for the 
uplift of the depressed classes. This naturally gave an impetus to 
the reform movement in Travancore. Next year the leaders resolved 
that the depressed classes should be enabled to walk along the roads 
around the Vaikom Temple. As a result of the famous Satyagraha 
at Vaikom that continued for nearly one year the roads on three sides 
of the temple were thrown open'’ and the Satyagraha was stopped. The 
Satyagraha ''for tli^? first time revealed to India the depth of the evil. 
Untouchability was known in every part of India but unapproacha- 
bility was something unknown.” Of course it was true that among 
the high caste Hindus in general the practice of untouchability in 
ordinary social life was progressively getting extinct. 

The Vaikom settlement was a bed-rock of freedom "because 
the settlement is a document between the people in the State, consti- 
tuting a big step in the direction of liberty in one respect at least.”^ 

In January, 1926 a Satyagraha was offered for nearly a month 
by a Committee under the leadership of Dr. M. E. Naidu to get the 
roads around the Suchindram Temple opened. On that occasion 
Mr. Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai had an understanding 
with Mr. Pitt, Commissioner of Police, Travancore, by which the 
Government agreed to open the roads in question within a month 
after the stopping of the Satyagraha.^ Though the Satyagraha was 
stopped the roads continued to remain closed and the appeals made 
at various public meetings throughout the year fell on deaf ears. 


2. Report of the Temple Entry Enquiry Committee, 1934. The nega'live atti- 
tude of the Government was resented throughout "the country. The 
S. N. D. P. Yogam passed resolutions at all its meetings demanding 'iemple 
entry. Mr. Changanachcry K. Parameswaran Pillai voiced the feelings of 
savarna Hindus at a protest meeting held at Trivandrum. The 

Kerala Hindu Sabha, the Nair Service Society, the Yogakshema Sabha 

and the Kshatriya Mahasabha lent support ’to the agitation 

3. After the Temple Enlr> Proclamation of November, 1936, the road on the 
Eastern side also was thrown open Harijans. {Brochure entitled Temple 
Entry Legislation by Mr. S. R. Venkataraman) . 

4. Gandhiji’s speech at Alleppey, 1927. 

5. Article in the Moloyaln Rajyam 8 June 1930. 
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Oti the occasion of his visit to Travancore^ in 1927, Gandhi ji 
had an interview for an hour with Mr. M. E. Watts, Dewan of the 
State, on 9th October, They discussed caste disabilities in general 
and the temple entry issue in particular. 

Mr. Watts dwelt upon tlie traditional religious toleration in 
the State* as well as upon tlie progressive elevation of low caste men 
and non-IIindus to responsible and important posts under th(‘ 
Government. According to him there were only a few roads, in close 
proximity to temples, to which the depressed ( lasses had no access 
yet. He added that temple entry as claimed by the avarnas could 
not possibly be assented to, for a social evil could be rectified only 
by time and a change of mentality as a result of education. ''Old prac- 
tices cannot he dynamited out of existence’’ but the "process must 
be one of slow attrition.’' It was one thing to guarantee civic rights 
to all but quite another to injure religious beliefs deeply held and 
(‘stablished customs sincerely observed.^ Mr. Watts dissociated 
himself from Gandhiji’s sympathetic remark that being a Christian 


6. Mr. C. W. E, Cotton wrote to Mr. Watls on 5 April, 1927 that Gandhiji’s 

visit to Travancore was likely to be in the middle of June ''when the 

monsoon is likely to reslrict his peregrinations to some extent.*’ As Gandhiji 
was a Stale guest on his previous visit Mr. Cotton suggested to the Dewan 
that Travancore might as well fall into line with Mysore and Cochin 

"Experience has proved ’, he added " that he gives less trouble 

when treated in this way than ns a free-lance" 

7. The. presence of a Christian church in the heart of the \anil)U<iiri settU inent 
of Kilimaiiur was cited as proof of religious tolerance. Mr. Watts explained 
to Gandhiji the meaning of the term Mappilla as applied to the Muslims 
and the Christians in Travancore. He pointed out that all subjec ts in th(‘ 
State were regarded as members of the same family, the Hindus as sons 
and the others, ns sons-in-law’. (Watt’s Note on conversation with Gandhiji 
dated 9 October, 1927). But Mr. Watts added that the spirit of tolerance 
which actuated the Government of Travancore also demanded that the 
religious beliefs and observances of the caste Hindus should be scrupuloush 
respected. "People who claim toleration should not be intolerant to 
others." 

8. According to Mr. Watts there were Harijans who themselves were not in 
favour entering a temple as it w^ould be an act of sacrilege. He pointed 
out to a case in w^hich the Ezhavas resisted an ittempt to admit a 
Pulaya into an Ezhava temple. He also quoted the case of Myladi where 
the Nadars who claimed the use of a Vellala Street for marriage' rmd funeral 
processions, against usage upheld by the High Court, declined Ic^ extend the 
same privilege* to Shamns in respect of a Nadar Street. 
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it would he diOicult lor him tu work a policy against caste conserva* 
lism. ' He drew (i indhiji's attention to the tact that as the State of 
Travancore had been dedicated to Sri Padniana])ha Swami its ruler 
must he looked upon as the custodian of a sacred trust. He could 
not h<* iiu{>arf ially aloot t^om the religious beliefs of his Hindu 
subje<‘t'^ and his administration, of which the Dewau was the head, 
was bourn! to sat<‘gii:u<! ties State religion and its ol>servances. 

H was pointed out to Gandhiji that tlie I'ravancore Devuswoin 
('omtnissioner li id, in co isultation witli Mr. Wa.tts. i\ ally contem- 
plated the |)ossd)i|itv ot opening the roads ui'ar the Suchindram 
r<‘m))lr to llarijaJLs; hut it was lound that at one parlicular length 
tla^ road (‘ould nor L*e thrown open as it was within pollution dis- 
tance of (Ik- ^(uiclitTun}. .Vccording to Mr. Watts, the idea 

nt ojjCniiyg the roatis entirely turd nerforce to be abandoned. As 
regards Tinnarioj, (bnulihji insisted that iiori-Hindns who had iKen 
using the local hnu sliouhl not !)C deprived of their right; Mr. Watts 
stuck to 1)13 j)oint lliat if any part of a street was actually within 
pollution distance it would not he j)ossii>le to admit the avarnas 
into that particular s|)ot.'' (iandhiji was ratiu'r of the view that 


9. Mr. WaUs said lhal the placing of his sword o( ofhcc lor a w’eek on the 
slirinc ol Sr? l^adinanahha Swaniy was an annual ri'ieinony. The sw^ord 
was symbolic of the fact that the Dewan was the chief executive officer 
of die Stat * and the ceremony was therefore enrhleniatic and not meaning 
less. It implied the consecration of all executive functions to an idea, of 
wdiich Sri Padmaiiahha Swaniy was an embodiment. That idea, 
as Mr. Watts conceiied it, was to carry out the administration in the true 
spirit of the principles of Hindu religion. His private religious 
beliefs had nothing to do with the idea on the basis of which he carried 
out his executive functions. 

10. The Government oi Travancore had considered the (juestion of laying ou'J 
a diversion road or eonstructing a new road that would pass beyond 
pollution distance. But llie diOieiiKy w'as lhal the new road would have 
to pass through a dcns<*ly packed block of dwelling houses. Moreover the 
new alignment w^ould not help the untouchables except perhaps in senti- 
ment. Mr. Watts staled lhal money was made out of the exclusion of low 
castes, in the shape of a levy on carts taken over the excluded road by 
caste men and that this source of income w^ould disappear wffien the new^ 
Karkal Hoad, fie- nvifuiig of whi'-h harl liceii pressed bar liy the untoiich- 
jibles for nearly four decades would he completed, 

11. Mr. Watts explained that the Government’s measures w’ere only tentative 
or experimental and that he intended to visit the place before taking an 
ultimate decision. 
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the qu'estion of pollution should be tested in a court of law/” On 
the other hand Mr- Watts was against any precipitate action in such 
important matters and considered it unwise for a Government to 
allow themselves to be stampeded- At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, Gandhi ji expressed profound admiration for the Ruler of 
Travancore and added that hut for untouchability he would hav^e 
liked nothing better than living in his beautiful State. He then 
bade farewell to Mr. Watts, "'with much show of friendliness.’' 

Gandhij’i carried on ''anxious negotiations” with the authorities 
in Travancore regarding the roads at Suchindram and Tiruvarpu. 
fb' especially ap[)caled them to withdraw the order of externmen! 
passed against Mr. T. K. Madhavan as also that which prohibited the 
holding of meetings at Tiruvarpu. He persuaded the savarnds to 
agitate against untouchability and in 1927 permitted Mr. Madhavan 
and Mr. Kuriir Niiakantai! Nambudiripad even to start Individual 
Satyagraha for the cause of temple entry. The ramparts of caste 
])nejudice were slowly being pulled down. 

Mr. Mannath F^admanabha Pillai undertook a vigorous campaign 
subsequently in favour of temple entry and the abolition of untouch- 
abilitv. It was unfortunate, as he said/' tliat a Hindu Maharaja's 
Government in Travancore had been keeping a large majority of the 
Hindus in ignorance and in a state of social inequality, which he 
attributed to the domination of reactionary traditions^'* The 
establishment of a Government responsible to the people and the 
control over DevaSwom property to he utilised for social benefit 
were the two ideals to be achieved not through resort to violence 
or secret means hut through non-violent struggle and possible 


12. Gandhiji commented that there was no Shastraic sanction for polliition or 
untouchability. Mr, W^atl.s too had ihought of getting the Suchindrani 
issue before a court of law. But the contending parties after agreeing 
^o the course, practically wriggled out. Gandhiji suggested that the Govern- 
ment might announce their intention to throw open the roads within three 
months in which case •the objectors would take out an injunction and get 
the case tried in a court of law; otherwise the Government could put their 
decision into effect uncondKionally. But Mr. Watts rather thought that 
the Government could not allow matters to go by default. 

13. His Presidential address at the mee*ting of Sahodara Sangh at Shertallai. 
(File Noi 834/1930.) 

14. Mr. Pillai wondered why the Government was against the reform though 
the Nambudiri Brahmins were in favour of it. He would attribute the 
Government’s indifference to the influence exerted at the highest level by 
those who thought that they could protect their vested interests only by 
continuing the social and religious inequalities. 
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Stitfering. Mr. Pillai and Mr. T. K. Madhavan toured all over the 
land to collect funds, form committees and enlist volunteers who 
would be ready to die for the cause of temple entry. 

As a result of the Vaikom settlement the Government had opened 
the roads near the temples at Kannankulangara, Tiruvarpu,’® and 
Ambalapuzha to the Harijans. hi 1926 they had promised, as we 
noted earlier, tg open the roads at Suchindram as well, but the 
promise was not kept on account of the pressure exerted by a few 
orthodox Hindus; the (l()\ernment encouraged the Caste Hindus 
though indirectly, to oppose the agitation. It was therefore decided 
on 12 May, 1930 to start Satyagraha once again at Suchindram and 
this time the Government themselves opposed the Satyagrahis directly 
Mr. Gandhi Raman Pillai of Eraviputhur, who had already parti- 
cipated in the first Satyagraha at Suchindram, was the leader of the 
agitation. He was arrested, along with his comrades, when he tried 
to cross the streets in question and sentenced to rigorous imprison- 
ment for one year On appeal, the High Court acquitted 
the accused and decided that the streets of Suchindram 
should be accessible to all as public pathways, irrespective of caste 
or creed, as a matter of right.^'’ After their release they walked 
along the streets concerned without obstruction for nearly a week 
after which Mr. Pitchu Iyengar, District Superintendent of Police, 
brought down a force of Reserve Police to prevent tlie untouchables 
from entering the streets during the festival period.^ ^ So Mr. Gandhi 

15. In September, 1927 Messrs. T. K. Madhavan, C. Kuttan Nair, V. R, Nanu 
and C. K. Kunjukrishnan were severely assaulted as they were trying to 
take a photograph of the newly eonstrucled road around the Timvarpu 
Temple. Mr, Kuttan Nair fainted as a result of the injuries sustained by 
him. 

16. Article on Suchindram Satyagraha in the Tamil Newspaper, the Drauidan, 
Madras, dated 21 January, 1931. According to the Government, the High 
Court had rather held that in the case brought up before them there waa 
not sufficient evidence to establish satisfactorily that the streets in question 
were {jtama neethis and that their decision on the point did not affect any 
of the Satyagraha cases pending before the Additional District Magistrate’s 
CiOurt. Padmanabhapuram (Letter from the Dewan to Col. Prichard, 
February, 1931). 

17. It is stated that by custom only the Caste Hindus and Muslims enjoyed 
access to the roads; but practically the personal status of the individual 
decided the issue. None complained when Dr. Palpu used to walk along 
the road to have medical examination of the Sepoy-Guards posted at the 
entrance to the temple. Christian engineers made use of the road for 
supervising the repairs to the Government buildings nearby. The &avarnm 
residing in the premises of the prohibited road used to entertain their 




Raman Pillai again decided to start Satyagraha on 9 I'ebruary 1931/^ 

The Yerawada Pact between the caste Hindus and the depressed 
classes following the historic fast of Gandhiji was ratified at the 
conference in Bombay held on 25 September 1932. The conference 
resolved that thenceforth none amongst Hindus was to be deemed 
an untouchable by reason of birth; those considered so in the past 
should have the same right as other Hhidus regarding the use of 
public wells, roads scliools and other public institutions. 1 he 
statutory recognition of this right was to be on(‘ of the earliest acts 
of the Swaraj Parliament. All Hindu ieadei’s should secure, by 
legitimate and peaceful means, an early removal ol all social 
disabilities imposed by custom on the untouchabK^ classes iicludiiig 
the bar in respect of admission to temples. 

The Yerawada Pact and the conference at Bombay gav e a definite 
impetus to the temple entiy movement. Sustained etTorts were 
made to bring about the desired changes in the status of Harijans 
in Hindu society. 

On 8 November 1932 the G(jvernment of rravaucore announced 
their decision to appoint a committee to enquire into and report on 

Christian and amrna friends in their houses. As a maKer of fact only the 
poor members of the depressed communities were denied the privilege, 
though the road in question was the easiest route from 'the neighbouring 
Karkat village to Kotlar. The> were u.sing the longer, newly constructed 
rOad from Karkat to Suchindram, which itself was the result of the Sa*tya- 
graha offered under Dr. M. E. Naidu. 

18. It is said that Mr. Pillai had begun his second Satyagraha in 1930 without 
consuKing the ^'important members ’ of the local society though he had a 
hand of entiiusiasUc young men with him. Alter four or live days of Satyu- 
graha and consequent arrests there was an attempt on the part of some 
influential men to effect a compromise with Uie authorities. But there was 
a difference of opinion between (Congressmen and Self Hespectors. The 
former wanted a compromise as they feared that the local agitation would 
obstruct the course of 'the more important Satyagraha in British India. 
The latter, under the influence of Mr. E. V. Ramaswamy Naicker, expected 
no concessions from the authorRies and demanded the strengthening of the 
Satyagraha movement. They thought of holding a conference at Tinmelvcli 
in June, 1930 to chalk out the future programme of action. 
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th(; ((uestion oi temple entry.’ ’. Mr. \'. S. Subramaiiia Iyer, retired 
Dewan of Travancore, was inatlo the President of the Committee 
wiiicli included’’ eight oilier meinhers. The Committee held its 
first sitting (hi 17 Dereniiier 19, ‘52, circulated a questioujire"^ and 
mad(‘ a tour of the ddferent parts of the State. They submitted 
their report on II .lanuarv 19:M. 

ddu* (Mommiltee rejiortcMl that according to custom and usage^ 
no pta so’i ot wiiat('\ t r ( a.st(‘, except thos(‘ directly engaged in the 
Services tf> the idol, was allowed entry into llie inner shrine or 


19. H. Dis. No. G4S;D( v. dated 25 N'ovcinhrr, 1932, L'nglish Records, Trivandrum. 
Tho ConiinilU c v\ a.s to n*porl whether in the temples in tlie Stale the Casio 
Hindus enjoyed either an exclusive right ot worshi[) or recognisable civil 
rights in tlio matter oj such worship and whether in any particular Casle 
Hindu temple Ihirc w.is any local practice limiting the entry ui' non*Caste 
Hindus. Thev wrvr tcj .iNSccss the* general feeling among the Caste Hindus 
about the' etlicac y o' r< ligious worship or rites if such entry was permitted 
and the opinion oi ail Hindus regarding the creation of social and religious 
equality h> allowing teuii)U entry. They were to consider the probable 

resull.s, t'anporarv and pvrmammt, of tin* recognition of the right and the 

possil)iIilv of elTc<'ling a compromise hetween the orthodox and the pro- 

grcs.sivc sections of tha ftindu community. Th(‘V \v('rc also to tind (.>ut the 
cxtcnl to whi( 1» the tiovennnent might intcrtiuc in private tiunples. 

29, The memhi'rs waaa' Mt'ssrs. K. P.iraiin sw araii Pillai (High Court Judge) 
K. Auantanarayana lyca (Ridired Land Rcveinie Commissioner) , M. Govi- 
ndantRetired Dev an Peishkar). T. K. Vein FMllai (High Court Vakil), 

T. Kesavan Sliastri. a Jiomime of Tarananallur .\amhudiri[>ad. and Chingan 
Narayanan Rhatlatirij) >d of Tiruvalla. Mr. Namhudiripad nominated Mr. 
Punnasseri Namhi NilaUanta Sarma, I’rineipal. Sanskrit C'ollege, Pattambi 
who joined duty on 12 Deccm!»er 1932. On Mr. K. Ananlanaryaua Iyer’s 
death on 28 May 1933, tlie Clovernnunt aj)pointed in his place Mr. S. K. 
Mahadeva tyer. Retired Dtovan Peislikar. 

21. The ConuniUcc scevned implies from 3122 jxrsons of w'hoin 2867 were 
savarnas. .\ll the aodnias wh(» sent replies wen* of the opinion that wor- 
ship was more eflu acious w itliin than outside the temple premises so far 
as fl)e siclit of the image was lU'cessarv for full henetll l>e derived. Of 

the saitanuts who answered Hie qiieslionuaire. 525 pemms witc against 
temple enlry while 168 persons opined tha! i-l would very niucli enhance 
the dignity of the temple Of the 325 sanania witnesses orally examined, 
238 favoured temple en'try. The Conimiltee was conviiice<i that there was 
a strong feeling among the suMur/jf/.v in favour «*( h nqde enlry lliough Hie 
oppo.sitioM also was not negligible. 

3/S357 
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Garbhagriha.“^ Other Brahmins and Kshatiiyas would be allowed 
appriiach upto the steps or sopana in front of the intiOr shrine as 
well as the NcP^UiSkara Mamldpa for devotional acts; Vaisyas and 
sudras could go as far as the steps but not on to the NamaskaT^ 
Majidapa; those who were louver than Sudras in status and yet \\vve 
not deemed unapproachables could proceed to the Pradakshina 
Vazhi, outside the Nalambalani; the unapproachables, subject to 
distance pollution, were to remain beyond the outer walls or out- 
side the Prakara, 

According to Again a works the enti v of tlie class last mentioned 
would necessitale th(* performance of purificatory ceremonies in a 
temple. 

The Committee notocl that courts of law in British India and 
Travancore had recognised and enforced the cusUmary law in the 
matter of temple entry" and that places of worship were being 
protected by the criminal law of the land, from defilement by the 


2‘i. The important parts of a temple are the Garhhagriha or sanctum sancta 
rum: the Mandapa in front of it in the inmr Anknnu: the Kitchen; the 
Balimandapa and the Kootambalam or dancing hall; the hut one alone is 
outside the Nalambalnw . * 

23. In 1885 Mr. Justice Muthuswaini iyer of the High Court of Madras (in 
Ihe case reported in 1 Weir, page 253) held that dcfUement would include 
ceremonial pollution also. The object of the law was to prevent wanton 
insult, through defilement, 1o the religious notions of that class of persons 
who \^e^o holding a place or an object of worship as sacred. This ruling 
came tr> he subsequi ntlv followed in British India. The High Court of 
Travancore also acceqiled the same interpretation of defilement as given by 
the High Court of Madras. Tlius the entry, on one occasion, of some 
Ezhavas into lh(* Kadakavur temple in Chirayinkil Taluk was held punish- 
able under section 294 of the Penal Code as it constituted the defUement 
of a temple. 

Again there was the case that arose when the Raja of Ramnad, <the 
hereditary trustee of the Kamudi Temple, brought an action against some 
Nadars who en'tered it as a matter of right. The courts in India decreed 
the suit and the Privy Council too on appeal unheld their decisions. (Re- 
port in L L. R. 31 Madras, 236h The decision is important as implying 
that the right to protect a temple from polution by the entry of avarnas 

was exercisable not only by the Injstee but also by the sanorna worship 

pcrs as beneficlari<^. 

The rationale of these decisions, according to the Commiftee, was that 

a Hindu temple was not a public place like a. public school or road and 

that Worship in the temple should be regulatted by usage which, in the 
absence of documentary twidence as to the ori^jinal intention of the found- 
ation, might be tak<*n as showing that intention. Though the temples 
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unapproachables The courts treated the nghi ot me savarnub 
to keep the avarnas out of the temples as a civil right capable of 
adjudication in a court of law. The Committee was of the view 
that in Travancore there was nf> savdrna temple where local practice 
permitted the entry of non-caste Hindus.’’ 

However the Committee pleaded for the uplilt of the aoarna'i 
educationally, socially and economically and suggested that distance- 
pollution or tecndal should be removed by ap])ropriate legislation 
subject to some limitations in the matter of entry into temples, 
temple tanks, wells, homapuras etc.- 

were intended for the benelit of all Hindus, they were subject to the re- 
strictions imposed by usage as to tht* places up^^o which the various com- 
munities could go for worship. Mr. Justice Sadashiva Iyer said that 
though the aoarnas were not excluded from the henelK of temple worship, 
their mode of worslnp was subject to s<‘vere reslriclions. (Copula Moo- 
punar Vs. IJharmakoU Suhfumania Iyer, 1914, M. W. N. Page 822). Mr. 
Justice Tyabji was of Ihe view’ 'that the question ol‘ temple entry would 
depend on the original dedication, that it \\as a reflex of the general reli* 
gious notions of those for whose benefit the 'leiiiple was dedicated and that 
the dedication would reasonably follow the current of prevalent religious 
sentiments. 

24. According to section 295 of llu* Indian Penal (mde corresponding to 
section 294 of the Travancore Penal Code, 'SvIio(;ver desiroys, damages or 
defiles any place of worship or any object held sacred by any class of 
persons, with the intention of thereby insulting the religion of any class 
of persons, or with the knowledge that any class of persons is likely to 
consider such destruction, damage or dtJUenient as an insult to their re- 
ligion shall be punished with imprisonment of either description for a 
term wliich may extend io two 3X‘ars or with fine or with both.” 

25. Some of the witnesses had given statements to the effect that in ’the 
matter of exclusion of ’the untouchables tiiere were exceptions based on 
local practice or kshetrachara in some temples. Pul such exceptions refer- 
red to by the witnesses had been deni(‘fl and rej(‘cted l)y the Devaswom 
Department. 

26. The Committee suggested that public tanks used for bathing purpose 
could be thrown open after attaching separate cisterns to them or Availing 
off certain portions; public wells could be thrown open after providing 
them with cisterns in which whaler might be stored and from Avhich Avater 
might be draAvn through taps. Government Sutrums or Choultries could 
be thrown open after they were proAided Avith se])arate kitchens for the 
benefit of avarnas requiring help. Bhajaimmadhoms could be cons’lructed 
religious discussions instituted, schools opened, and proper housing and 
sanitation provided; in important centres temples migM be built where 
avarnas and savarnas could worship together, the latter however retaining 
their full right of worship in temples where aoarnas could not be admitted. 
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The sovereign, according to the Committee, enjoyed, under maiv>^ 
systems of law, special rights and duties for the protection of those 
who could not safeguard their own interests. In English law the 
sovereign would hav^' the right of siii)(Tintendence over trusts 
through the Chancellor and his court; similarly the Hindu Rajas 
in Malabar exercised from ancient times the right of superintendence 
known as Melkoiina over charitable trusts and DeifOStliaiioinS.'^'* In 
exercise* of this right llu' sovereign could sweep aside the trustees 
ami step into their ])lacc to administer the trust piojierty in a 
manner consistent with the intention ot th(' lounder ol the trust. 
In I’ravancore the Sovereign had assumed in the past tlie manage- 
ment of several religious institutions."" The passing of th(‘ Hindu 
Religious Endowments Regulation in 190;j was an instance of State 
interference. ' On the whole the (iovt'rnmcnt enjoyed, by N'irtue 
of Melkoinia right, full powers of a trustee in tin* temples imcK-r 
their management. As I’lgards those under j)ri\'at(* management 
they could exercise tin* Melkoinni right of superintendence with a 
view to the proper Hdmiiiistration of tin* tem[)les by the trustees 
and wdien necessary, they could themselves take over the manage- 
ment. 


27. Melkoima has been defined as the ''right which the sovereign powder pos- 

sesses over property of which ownership is in others. It is a right of 
superintendence, an incidenl oi sovereignly." (Raja Muthuramalinqa Sethu' 
pathy Perianayagam Pillai, I Indian .\ppeah 209, page 233). Accord- 
ing to Justice Holloway, it "is not only not ttie same hut absolutely in- 
compatible with ownership. It was tfie rigli*! of the sovereign power pos- 

sessed over property of whieli the legal ownierslup was in others." 

28. The most important instance of assumption was *:lie art of the Govern- 

ment in 087 M, E. (1812) by which the management of 378 temples with 
their endowment w'as assumed on account of mismanagement by 

the Ooralnrs. The Proclamation of 1022 elfe(*ted the separation of the 

Devaswom from the Revenue Department and made it clear that the as- 
sumption of 1812 was only an act in exercise of Mefkoima right and not 
an act of confiscation. 

29. Other instances of Governmental inlerferemu* are indicated by the admis- 
sion of Chakkala Nairs inlo temples, the opening of ward.s in the vicini- 
ty of temples to avarnas, the abolition of animal sacrifice, the admission 
into temples of those w^ho had made sea voyages, the abolition of Poora- 
pattu (vulgar songs) in the Shertallai Temple and the abolition of the 
Dtmdasi system. 
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Tlie Committee considered several avenlies for a coinprom'ise/ ' 
oi which the two possible forms were entry for all untouchables 
as far as Balioattam in all saoarnCL temples and the opening of 
Some of th(‘ existing temples in the several I'aluks toi- all II 'tidus, 
the others being reserved for lh(‘ exclusive worship of tlie sauanuis. 
It was desirable tliat witli a general cliange in social attitude, ail 
])ossible steps should be taken to give the aDarir^s greater facili- 
ties for wt^rship in saDarna temples, without however weakening 
the faith of the ortliodox Hindus in the temples and in the sanctity 
of the diety instiilled in them. The Committee recommended that 
the extent to which the rule prohibiting entry to the anarnas was 
to he modified might lx* deternfmed by the Sovereign on the advice 
of a PnrlshaJ . ' 

Tile (committee's report was puhlisiied " on lil April 1031. No 
immediate action was taken by the Government of rravancore on 
account of lli.‘ conflicting viewpoints expressed in it and the 
iH'Cessitv lor a rappiochemenl to he ellected among them. However 
lh(‘ Government was convinced that distance-pollution or thecndal 
should cease and tliat public funds should not i>e spent for the 
maintenance of public tanks, wells, etc. admission to which 
was restricted by scruples of ca.ste. The Governmimt resolved tliat 
"all public roads, public tanks, public wells, Chatrams, etc., main- 
tained by them out of the general public funds shall he thrown open 
to ail classes oi [leople irrespective of the caste to which they 
belong,.''* Tile measures to carry out this resolution were actually 
taken in May, 1930. 

30. One solution to the problem was to allow the ewarnas to enter wKhin 
the outer walls but nol withiji •the Nalamhalam; they might go as far as 
the Pradakshina Vazhi or Hnlwatiani. A second .solution was to open 
temples in some pari.s of "I he Stale for common worship by avarnas and 
savariias. the fonm i Ix'ing allowed to proceed upto the Sopuna like the 
latter. A third suggestion was that new temples might be built in which 
all Hindus coubl worshij) without distinction. 

31. The Conimiltee r(*cominended Ihal such a Parishad might be composed 
of Tantris. Vadi/ara, Vaidiks, Azhuvancherry Tambrnkal and other.s. 
learned in the SaMras and conscious of changes in modern society. A 
change in tlu* sniritis was to be made by that body to whom that function 
has been assigned in the sinritis themselves. Any relaxation in the prohi- 
bitory rules would l>e .satisfaclory *10 the orthodox mvarnas if it was made 
by a properly constituted Parishad who could speak with undisputed 
authority. 

32. Two memb(*rs of tlie (imimiUee, Mr, Changanacherry K. Parameswaran 
PUlai and Mr. IVI. Govindan, in their rninorily report, advocated the im- 
mediate opening of the temple hut the majority wer(* highly cautious in 
their recommendations. 

33. The Epic of Tramneore, page, 23. 



Thus the sincere eflorts of the past were beginning to beai 
fruit. The psychological background had been so much effectively 
prepared that no savarna raised a voice of protest against the GoN ern- 
ments resolution. Mr. T. K- Madhavan virtually wore himself away 
in the pursuit of the noble cause. The teachings of Sri Narayuna 
Guru Swamikai had given vigour and strength to the reform move- 
ment. Gandhiji's epic fast in 1932 and Mr. Kelappan’s fast at 
Guruvayur had made a substantial emotional appeal to the conser- 
vative Hindus who at last got ready to set fire to the accumulated 
heap of superstition sanctified by custom and usage. The Guruvayur 
referendum organised by Mr. C. Rajagopalachari was of great educa- 
tive value. In his historic "Harijan tour” Gandhiji indeed conducted 
a holy crusade, "rousing Hindu public opinion, meeting ortho 
doxy face to face, and accepting their sneers and taunts and rowd> 
demonstrations and even violence with a smile and a cheer, burning 
the holy flame when there was the slightest fear of violence on the 
part of reformers, reasoning with those who threatened to oreak 
away from Hinduism or to renounce religion itself and so cut at the 
root instead of lopping off the poisonous branch.”*^’ Dr. Ambedkar's 
call to the Harijans to break away from the Hindu fold and the 
readiness of several non-Hindu missionary organisations to accept 
the renegades to their own proved to be an '"electric shock” to the 
workers for Harijan uplift. Mr- G. Ramachandran’s suggestion made 
in January, 1936 for an organised agitation for temple entry was 
supported by Mr. Changanacherry K. Paraineswaran PiUai and Mr. 
M. Govindan and accepted by the Central Board of the Harijan Semik 
Sangh, Gandhiji recommended "'an accurate referendum” to ascer- 
tain the wishes of a majority of savarna Hindus in Travancore on the 
issue of temple entry 

In consultation with Gandhiji an intensive campaign was orga- 
nised between April and June, 1936. Smt. Rameswari Nehru presided 
over the All-Kerala Temple Entry Conference held at Trivandrum 
on 9 and 10 May under the auspices of the Kerala Provincial Board 
of the Harijan Sevak Sanglu An appeal was made to the Govern- 
ment of 1 ravancore to open immediately all State-controlled temples 
to Harijans. Public opinion was mobilised in favour of the great 
reforms. A depiitation'^^' appointed by the Kerala Harijan Sevak SanifJi 
made a tour of Travancore and at every place received a warm wel- 
come. Persons in thousands gave their signatures in favour of temple 

34. He expired towards the end of April 1930. 

35. The Epic of Travancore, page, 32. 

36. It included Messrs. M. Govindan, K. G. Kunjukrishna Pillai, K. P. Nila- 
kanta Pillai, V. Achnlha Menon, Damodara Menon and G. Rama- 
chandran. 
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entry- Even those who had opposed it at the time of the Guruvayur 
Satyagraha registered a welcome change in their attitude. The 
elders of the Ezhava community counselled patience to the younger 
members who were wildl}^ talking about a mass conversion to another 
faith. The tour undertaken by Mrs. Rameshvari Nehru in the State 
during April, 1930 was most successful/^' It was followed by that 
of A. Thakkar. then Chairman of the All-India Ilarijan Sevat 
Sangh and Sri Ghanash /aindas Birla who was assur\*d by the Maharani 
of Travancore and her son, the Maharaja, that the reform would no 
longer be dcdived. The deputation sent by the All-Kerala Templv^ 
Entry ConlVreiice submitted a memorial to the Dewan, Sir C. C. 
RaInas^^ amy Iyer on .‘> Noyemher 1930 demanding temple entry for 
the Harijans. ” 

Mnall> on 12 November which coincided with his twenty-llfth 
birthday, the Maharaja issued the historic Temple Entry Proclama- 
tion:^" 


I^rofoundly convinced of the truth and validity of Our 
religion, believing trial it is based on divinr^ guidance and no 
an all-comprehending toleration, knowing that in its practice 
it has, throughout tiu- centuries, adapted itself to the needs of 

.37. Malabar was enlhusias-tic ihoujLjli in Cochin the niovcinent was slow. 
The propaganda was most conc(‘nlrated in Central I’ravancorc where the 
Ezhava masses in }>arli(ular were impressed by the sincerity of the work- 
ers, including (be VaVia Haj.a of Ennakkad. and Messrs. Pandavath 
Sankara Pillai and K. Kumar. In south Travancon', as Dr. M. E. Naidu 
reported, there was dislinelly a favourable eliaiige in sanarnn mentality. 
Mr. K. Kesava Kurup worked in tlie region of Pandalain. 

.38, The meetings .addressed ]>> her wer<‘ attended by women of all communi- 
ties. One of liie meetings was presided over by Smt. Devaki Anlarjanam 
a Namudiri lau v . 

39. It was sign(‘d by .50, .^>22 satutrna Hindus of Travaiicore. 

40. Temple Entrij Proclamation Memorial Souvenir, 1942. Sir C. P. Rama- 
swamy Iyer claimed that the ProrI,amati<in was not the result of the efforts 
(»f Gandhiji and that temple entry was granted in Travancore after his 
efforts had failed. During the next few years after 19.% nearly two million 
people from all over India had visited the leinples in the Slate, numbering 
more than 2,000. Mr. Ramaswamy Iyer, referring to an article in the 
January (1943) issue of the Asiatic Review, challenged the allegation by 
Sir Hassan Suharwardy that tlie temples were being purifud and fumi- 
gated after the departure of the avarna worshippers. In no temple was 
the concession restricted as to the hours of worship or as to the class of 
priests who might officiate. (See his letter dated 29 July, 1943 to Sir Frank 
Herbert Brown, Hon. Secretary, East India Association, London). 
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changing times, solicitous that none ol our Hindu subjects siioukl* 
by reason of birth or caste or community, be denied the ccm- 
solalioris and solace of the Hindu faith. We have decided 
and liereby declare, ordain and command that, 
subject to such rules and conditions as may be laid dov\ii and 
imposed by us for preserving their proper atmosphere and 
maintaining their rituals and observances there should hence- 
lortli be no restriction placed on any Hindu by birth or religion 
for entering or worshipping at the temples controlled by us 
and Our Government. 

Ne\ (^r in the history of India could the birth day of a Maharaja 
1)6 celebrated with a greater sense of happiness universally felt 
than that of the young Maharaja of Travancore. By "the Sublimity 
of its c^)nce|>tion^ the loftiness of its ideals and the magnitude of 
Us etlects, ' Proclamation naturally came to occupy a unique 
place in the socio-religious life of India. Rightly has it i)een stated 
v!iat 'no act of reform of any Ruler in India has so far stirred the 
iioarls, roused the enthusiasm or evoked the gratitude of the pe^>}d<‘ 
to th(' extent that this momentous Proclamation has done.’'*' A 
strok(‘ of the pen transformed a dark patch into a bright spot 
and inaugurated a new Hindu renaissance. This royal charter of 
liberty removed an impenetrable, though invisible, barrier jjetween 
n)an and man iti the Hindu community. The corrupted doctrine 
of vdviw'hranw that led to "purposeless multiplication’' of castes 
had hecoin.e indeed a melancholy landmark in Indian history and 
the Proclamation was the effective ansm^r that an enlightened 
Maharaja could give to the bitter sentiments about Kerala expressed 
earlier by Swarai V^ivekananda. It \vas the "voluntary act" of a 
Sover(‘igii with "an unprecedented courage and a deep-seated and 
heroic faith to break through such traditions.”'- Behind the Pro 
claniation stood the "sym[>athy and boundless humanity" of the 
.\taharaia's mother as well as the statesmanlike conception of tlir* 
able administrator. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. IJntouchability 
would no longer have any legal recognition in the State- The 
avavnas were freed from the voke under which they had been groan- 
ing for centuries. II required magnanimity, vision and courage to 
so rmoir.t age-long prejudices and perform as much an act of liber- 
ation as an act of supreme statesmanship. 

i’o Gandhiii the Proclamation was a "miracle of modern timi s" 
and Ire predicted that the Maharaja would "live longer in the 
memory of man than any other Maharaja for having issued a Sniriti 
which is 4he pec^ple’s charter of spiritual emanicipation."’ ' lie 

H. Report of the Temple Entry Proclamalion Memorial Committee, Pago 1. 

42. Ibid. Introduction by Sir C. P. Raniaswnmy Iyer. 

43. Ibid. Introduction by Sir C. P, Ramaswamy Iyer, page 2. 
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congratulated the Travancore Durbar and its advisers and hoped tliat 
the Proclamation would be put into effect in letter and in spirit, for 
it would make the Harijans happy and lead to social integration- He 
added that it was '*the work of God who blessed the humble efforts of 
man” and that it was ”a mass conversion of the caste Hindus which 
no reformer or Missionary could have wrought The Proclamation 
was received with rejoining everywhere and it was hailed as similar to 
an Asokan edict. According to Mr. C. Rajagopalachari it was '"easily 
the most non-violent and bloodless revolution in the history of man in 
recent years’’"*^ He was of the view that no Ruler in India since the 
time of Asoka the Great had conveyed to the people a happier message. 
The Maharaja’s Proclamation, according to Sardar Vallabhai Pal el, 
w^as the greatest of the achievements of Gandhiji in regard to the eradi- 
cation of untouchability. Deenabandhu C- F. Andrews could not con- 
tain himself with joy and he looked upon the Proclamation as the 
fruit of Gandhiji’s fast in Yerawada jail four years earlier. The 
Manchester Guardian, London, praised the Maharaja for the great act 
of reform. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru thought that the Proclamation 
and the atmosphere created by it would he helpful to the economic 
regeneration as well It was deemed to be the greatest step, since 
the times of Ramanujacharya, to reform Hinduism- "*Where other 
rulers have hesitated”, observed Sir P. S. Sivaswamy Iyer, "the 
young Maharaja of Travancore has taken courage into his hands 
and led the assault. The hour for laying the mine arrived and 

the man appeared on the scene (The Proclamation j 

will have effects in other directions besides that of temple 

entry, in the direction of social and religious reform. It will 

raise the self-respect of the depressed classes diminish the 

cleavage that is a feature of the society at the present time and 

will contribute to the national cohesion and solidarity 

Restrictions on temple entry have no connection with the 

'essentials of religion.”^® "'Hinduism is not petrified or fossilized’’, 
observed Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, "but it is a living faith, and 
adapting itself to the changing needs of the changing times as His 
Highness the Maharaja of Travancore’s Proclamation proves”.*^ 
""If we want consolidation of the Hindu community”, he opined, 

44. According to Gandhiji, the Proclamation should have no political signi- 
ficance as it had none. He regarded it as the perlormance of a purely 
religious duty of the State and i^o give it any other colour would only be 
to destroy its general spiritual purpose and effect. (Gandhiji’s Article on 
the ProeJamation, dated 21-11-1936.) 

46. Temple Entry Proclamation Memorial Souvenir, page 2. 

46. Temple Entry Legislation by S. R. Venkalaraman. 

4t. Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer’s address at Shertallai, 18 January, 1937. 

47a. His speech at the Gokhale Hall, Madras, on 31 August, 1937. 

3/3357 
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"'we have to be fair to all the difTeivnt elements of the community. 
Not oiiiy has this reform aroused self consciousness, but the 
essence of the change is the feeling that each man counts for some- 
thing and is a vital element in the life of the nation. If His High- 
ness and those who advised him stop with the Ih’oclamati<m they 
would be untrue to tlieir ideals, untrue to the hopes that they had 
generated, uniess those men, tin* so-called iintoia iiables- they ar(‘ 
no longer termed depressed l)ut are called l)ackward communilies 
in Travancore unless tliey, thesi* yoiinger brtatlvern of ours are 
brought to our level in cducalioiT, brought to our level in idiysical 
culture, brought to our lv\el in all that go to make up the sweet 
and lioly tilings of life, unless all this is done and done soon, un- 
less a definite programme is laid down for that puri>ose, shall 
have failed*'. The Temple Kntrv l^roclaniation, he stated else- 
whvre/‘‘h '^means to tlie Hindu that his communily is lieing consoli 
dated with a new sense of equality of ojiportiinities, (‘quality in the 
sight of ina!i aiui (iod. I'o llie (diristian it means tlu‘ possil>ility 
of more conjoint action, more harmony with a re<dly consoiidatcii, 

united, harmonious and wc'll-knit organisation The message 

of the Proclainalioii is a nussage first of s(‘lf-iTspect, secondly of 
self- vindication, thirdly of self-realisation, fourthly of consoVida- 

tion and fifthly of liarmony this Proclamation is Ihe 

iiari)inger of a lunv peaces of a new friendship and of a new com- 
radeship b(‘lwe(‘n all communities and classes 

Tile cilizens of the State resolved to commemorate* thK‘ his- 
toric ProcIamaPcm by erecting a statue of the Maharaja;*' the siu- 
plus, of the funds collected was utilized to create the 1'ernple Entry 
Proclamation Mv morial Endowment,*'* 

4/b. His luldrcss n’t Mavolikkarji, on H) OcUjIx’r, la.'iT, 

48. Mr. Devi Prnsjid Hov (diowdhiirv w;is coniniissioiU'd io in;ikc lh(* bronze 
statue tlial was cast l>y an Italian firm. The slalue was erected in the 
Iron \ ilia ^n*ounds wi’Jhin tin* Fort, lYivandriini, The loundatioii stone 
of the pedestal was laid hy the Mah.araja of Bikaner on 2() January, 1989 
and the statue was unveiled l)v the Maliaraja of Dhoipur. Another statue, 
erected by the eBizens of Madras, was unveihal hy Lord Erskine, Governor 
of Madras, on 2S OcIoIht. 1989. On that oecasion, Sir P. S. Sivasvvarny 
Iyer observed; 'Mhal this ^reat reform .sln)iild have been introduced in 
a country like 1 ravancore which has long been the home of the mos’i 

exclusive ortliodoxy will be a matter for wnrnel The impetus given 

by the Proclamation to the Temple Eniry Movcaneivt all over India has 
been very f ar-reacliing and the movement has now acquired the force of 
an avalanche ” 

49. The interest from the Endowment was to he utilised for Che award of 

scholarships to the meinhers ol backward Hindu communities the order 

and proportion of »lheir backwardness.” 
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The Proclamation was followed by the framing of a set of 
rules to regulate worship in the State-owned and public temples* 
They necessary to j)reserve the j)roper atmosphere in the 

temple precincts. Democracy envisages social good manners; and 
one had to carry (iut the spirit as well as the letter of the Procla" 
mation. Gatidhiji stated:'^’ 

'1 had thought that the State would at least have to post a 
strong police force at the main tein|)l(‘s and that at least a fcA^ 
heads would he [)r<)ken. But no. d'iie |)rocess began with the 
State temple, tlie (>n\‘ where the Maharaja himself 
worshi|)s. d'here was no j)olitical j)j’essure here; it could not 
he imposed on a million |)eo))le; I had no idea that there were 
nearly 2,(H)0 temples in Travaiicore. 1 only knew that over 
ten years ago our solunteers liad been severcdv hammered for 
even cn^ssing a forbidden road lu^ar lh(‘ temple at Vaikom. 
Now' the himiblest of tin* humble have enti^red the \"aikom 
Tem])le without tJie slightest dilheulty Tlie Proclamation 
did not enthuse me though it ,vas a solid thing, lor I had feared 
that there might l>e a i)olitical niolixe behind it. But all my 
f('ars have been dispidled. Idial the orthodox who used to 
swear by tlie lvtlt‘r of tlu‘ ritual and m«ule so much of the 
ellicacy of temple worshij) l)eing destroyed by even the Paria’s 
siiadow wcnild fall in will) tli(‘ Proclamation is a thing I was 
not prepared for so soon at any rale*. Bui God has made 
possible what man could not have done.*’ 

Gandhiji was (d* ilie opinion that the res|)Onsil)ili1y for executing 
tile Pi’oclamation lay on the shoulders of the Socicil reformers as 
well as the llarijans. Tli(‘> should make use of tlie new' liberty xvith 
religious reverence ainl in an attitude ol liiimilily. The reformers 
should insist that the llarijans would enter tlie teniph-s only in clean 
personal condition, for the rule regarding cleanliness wUs resficcted 
more in its breach than observance, by the caste Hindus wdiose b^d 
examjile the llarijans should nexer folloxv. 

5U, 'rh(‘ rul(‘.s p^o^ idrd l or l lu* ohsoi anci' jmd jnainU'Uaiu r ol the customs and 

usages relating to xvorship and ceremonies obtaining in temples. They speci. 
field Ihc classes ol persons who sboubl nol cider tlie temples. Persons xxdio 
are not Hindus, those inulcr polIiUion arising troin hirtli or death in their 
families, drunken or disorderlv persons, woincm at certain times, professio- 
nal beggars, e’lc., ^\ere nol to tader the temples. The rules pre.scrihed in 
general terms, the dress of the worshipiicis and tlie objects which they were 
prohi))itcd from canying into the (einplcs. Gandidji was satisfied that the 
rules were being sxnipal helically adndtdslcrcd and tliat there was a wonder- 
ful change in the lif( . alliliide and hehaxiour oi tlie llarijans. 

61. The Epic of Traimncore, page 44, 
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GUndhiji cam^ on a ^pilgrimage’ to Travancore in January 1937. 
This was his fourth On 10 January, 1937 he left Poona for 

Trivandrum as a pilgrim, not as crusader, to witness the 
joy of emancipation *Trom age-old shackles’" His tour was 
So organised"® that he could visit every important temple which he 
hUd deliberately refrained from visiting on previous occasions. 
Everywhere he noticed a new wave of enthusiasm and called upon 
the people to eradicate untoiichUbility. The evil was religious in 
character and it therefore had to be attacked in the temple, the sym- 
bol and centre of religious life. The Proclamlition was not an end 
in itself but the beginning of the social amelioration of the Harijans. 
Their true regeneration would also have to include economic uplift 
as well as the eradication of everything that retarded human pro- 
gress. 

Anyw^ty the process of Social transformation was a slow one. 
Travancore in fact caught other States in India napping. It took 
some more time for them to fJall in line with the noble example set 
by Travancore"^ in religious dynamism- 

In Cochin the people continued to make several appeals to the 
Maharaja to fall in line with the State of Travancore. But there 
was no positive response. A new temple was built where the Hari 
jans were allowed to worship along with the reformist savarncis* 
Those priests who had served in the temples of Travancore Wter the 


52. In the course of the first, he had appealed to the authorities to accord the 
auarnas the elementary right to use all public roads. His second visit was 
to popularise khadi though the curse of unlochability also came in for cen- 
sure and comment on his part. In the course of his third visit in 1934 for 
the same purpose he did not, unfortunately, have the cooperation of the 
S»tate authorities. 

53. There were celebrations at Trivandrum on 13 January, 1937. He went to 

Kanyakiimari, after addressing a huge gathering in front of Thinivattar 
temple on the way. The pilgrimage, as Mr. Mahadeva Desai put it, was 
almost a "sacred bath in the great Ganges of revival and self purifica- 
tion ” At Chengannur, Gandhiji opened to avarnas for ^he first time 

a private temple belonging to the Narabudiris, and at Kottarakara another 
priva'te temple belonging to Mr. K. N. Nambudiripad. The crowd that 
gathered at Vaikom was perhaps the largest, numerically. He addressed 
meetings at several places and visited twenty-four temples on the whole in 
the course of his pilgrimage in the State. 

54. In the Bangalore (Cantonment) Municipal Council a resolution was moved 
on 17 December, 193b to congratulate the Maharaja of Travancore but the 
President disallowed it as not coming within the scope of its normal acti- 
vities. 
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Temple Entry Proclamation were prevented from performing the 
rites in the famous temple at Irinjaleikuda. 

All religious ceremonies conducted from time immemorial by 
the Maharaja of Cochin in some of the temples in Travancore such 
as the X^aikom Temple were now stopix'd. Th.‘ Maharaja also order- 
ed that the worship in the temples of Cochin State should be stop- 
ped, in case they were situated near the temples of Travancore State, 
already polluted by the entry of the avarnas. The Dewan, Mr. R. K. 
Shanmukham Chetty, stated that he would not advise the Maharaja 
on matters of religion. 

Taking advantage of the temple controversy at Irinjalakuda, the 
savarna reactio laries were conducting vigorous propaganda, to coun- 
ter which an F^xecutive Committee was constituted in 1937, with 

Mr. K. Ayya])pan as President, Mr. C. K. Narayanan as Secretary, 
and Mr. T- S. Krishnan as Treasurer, and seven others as membevs/''^ 
It was resolved to submit a mass memorial to the Maharaja recfuesting 
him to open to every Hindu all temples owned or administered by the 
Government. The Cochin Temple Entry Committee of which Mr. V. K. 
Sank^ran was the SecnTar^/ decided*^® to start Satyagraha in front of 
the temple at Irinjalakuda with eflect from 4 November, 1937. The 
Committee also decided to organise a jatlia from Clieruthuruthi, the 
northern end of the State to Ernakulam to mobilise public opinion 
in favour of temple entry.’' 

Finally, after SewT^l efforts and much exercise of pressure, 
the Cochin Temple Entry Authorisation Proclamation V of 1123 
was passed (in 1948), This was amended by Ordinance No. X of 
1124 (in 1949)- Later in February, 1950 when the Legislative 
Assembly of tliT* Travancore-Cochin St^te was not in session the 
Rajpramukh found it necessary to amend tJie Proclamation of 1948, 
by issuing an Ordinance called the Cochin Temple Entry Authori- 
sation Proclamation (Amendment) Ordinance.’^ It was put into 
force with immediate effect. It defined the temple as a ptece of 
public religious worship ''dedicated to or for the benefit of or 
used as of right by the Hindu community or any person thereof,” 
the term including ''subsidiary shrines as well as tanks appurtenant 
to the temple.” Th(* Cochin Devaswom Board was made responsible 
for the administration of the temples in the Stete. The ordinance 
of 1949 was repealed J>ut the repeal would not affect the previous 


55. The Deepam dated 25 May, 1987. 

66. Ibid dated 28 August, 1987. 

57. Ibid dated 27 January, 1988, 

5S. Gazette Extra-ordinary , Vol. I Pfe. 14, Saturday, 4 February, 1950, 
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operation thereof as well ists any order made, action taken or pro“ 
ceediags instituted in the exercise of any power conferred by or 
under that ordinance. 

As regards British Malabar, on 7 November, 1937, the All-Mala- 
bar Temple Entry (vonieivnce was hekb^ at Guruvayur under the 
the presidentship of Mr. P. Kundu PanikkUr, retired District Judge 
The Conference congratulated the Raja of Idapally who on 17 August 
1937 had thrown oi)en his tem])les to ^11 Hindus, as well as the great 
sauarna header, Azhuvanclierry I'ambrakal, who in Septeml)er h^id 
fully siip|)orted the 'rra>'ancore Proclamation. Resolutions were 
s|>onsored requesting the Government of Madras to elfect temple 
entry legislation. It was also suggested that there should be renewal 
of Satyagraha at Gurinayur in case the Congress Ministry in 
Madras would not elTect the opening of all temples to the avavnas 
through proper legislation within six months. Finally tlie Madras 
Hindu Temple Entry Disabilities Removal Act was passed*’^ in 
1938. The Malal)ar Temple Entry HilT’’ was passed on 8 December 
1938. The cause for which Mr. Kela))])an oUVred to lay down his 
life in 19.‘i2 thus won at last. The cherished aspirations of the down- 
trodden sections of the Hindu community were realised and full 
religious equality was established. 


59. I’hc Deepam dnied 10 N<)V(‘ndjc*r. 1957. The (ioiilerence was iiiauguraled by 
Dr. T.S. S. Rajan. Minister lor Heliginiis Eiidowinents, Madras, and addressed 
by Messrs, K. Kelappan, U. Gopala Menon, Rama Varma of Ennakad, 
M. P. Govhula Menon and Katalanad Rama Varrna Raja. 

<)0. Tort St. (ieorge (iazelte, dated 19 .\pril. 1958. The .\ct was passed l>ecause 
it was increasingly felt by the Hindu comnninily that the disabilities imposed 
by custom and usage on certain classes in respcc!; of entry into the temples 
should Jk* removed. It was expedieni that the law as admitted by the courts 
should no longer j)reveiK a trustee from allowing any class of Hindus entry 
into lem])les if the Hindu comnuinity in the locality was gtmerally prone to 
allow such entry. 

01. In tile Draft Malabar Temple Entry Bill (50 .\ugusy 1958) it was proposed 
that temple entry for llie Marijans .sh<ml(l he permitted if a majority of the 
Sanarnns in the Taluk in which the temple was situated would approve of it. 
Those individuals could lake t)art in the referendum whose names were 
included in the chcloial rolls in regard lo eleclions lo the District Boards 
and the Municipalities. .Not les.s than fifty votCvS in a localRy could demand 
such a referendum. 



CHAPTER 26 


THE CRY FOR RESPONSIBLE GOVERNMENT IN 
TRAVANCORE 

In this Chapttr we propose to deal with the developments in 
Travancore after 1922 which led to the Abstention Movement that 
characterised the Ihiities of this century. 

The Act of 1919 had introduced partially responsible govern- 
ment in British Indian Provinces. In Travancore also ihe idea of 
responsible government began to take root in popular mind.^ 

As a result of the political training and experience gained by 
people as Members of the Sii Mulam Popular Assembly, the Legisla- 
tive Council, the Municipalities and other bodies working for the 
public good, it is not svirprising that they began to evince the desire 
for the establishment of responsible government in the State. But 
the immediate cause that urged the Members of the Legislature to 
take up the issue of responsible Government in 1922 was the un- 
fortunate students’ strike and its aftermath. On S March, 1922, 
a reference was made in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly to the need 
for a thorough reform of the Department of Education, the inehlci- 
ency of which was pointed out to be the main cause of the students' 
strike.- It was argued that the enhancement of fees in the educa- 
tional institutions, vrithout any regard for public opinion would only 
serve to frustrate the Government's policy in regard to the spread 
of English education by rendering it beyond the means of the masses. * 

The people had watched the different stages of the students’ 
strike and were not convinced about the soundness of the arguments 


1. W^hen Mr. T. Raghaviah assumed the Dewanship, public opinion demanded 
an increase in the number of non-official Members as well as freedom 
for the official Members to express opinions and vote as they pleased 
in the Legislative Chambers. It was considered desirable to have an 
Executive Council, with official and non-official members, to advise and 
help the Dewan in administration so that he might get some relief from 
his onerous responsibilities and a one-man autocracy might be avoided 
in future. 

2. Sri Mulam Popular Assembly Proceedings, T. K. Velu PillaPs speech, 
g March 1922. 

S. Ibid. P. Padmanabha Pillai’s speech in the Assembly. 
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advanced or the aooiiracy of the statements made in the press com- 
munique issued by the Government on the subject.* The Govern- 
nient’s hesitation or refusal to appoint a committee to enquire into 
the various incidents connected with the strike was considered as the 
strongest proof of the need for the early establishment of respon- 
sible government in the State. There was a genuine feeling that the 
administration of the State was not being carried on in the general 
interests of the people, or in accordance with their wishes. In point 
cf taxation or the creation of posts carrying high salar-es *he wishes 
of the pei’pie were never consulted. It was fell that the Dewan’s 
shaping of policy in the several Departments, like Education or 
Excise Departments, had been neither steady nor definite in the past. 
Mr. Raman Pillai, Member, therefore suggested in the Sri Mulam 
Popular Assembly that a Council of Ministers should be formed to 
advise the Maliaraja in administration. The Dewan might preside 
over the Council which should have more than two Members, to be 
elaeted by the non-cftirial Members of the Legislative Council and to 
be removable from ohico on their losing the confidence of that body.' 

Subsequently the Government drafted some new rules for the 
P. pular Aseen.bly to which they intended to give effect, in utter 


4. Sri Mulam Popular Assembly Proceedings, K. P. Raman Pillal’s speech, 

nth Mtircfi 1922. Sec also Ihc Simival. Quilon, dated 2r)tb September 
1923. The Dewan was not responsible to the people. It was pointed out 
that if he were an officer legally chosen from a representative body he 
would have offered satisfactory explanation for the cavalry charge on 
the students at Trivandrum. 

5. Raman Pillai’s speech in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly, 11th March 
1922. Mr. K. P. Narayana Pillai, Member from Chengannur, also sup- 
ported the demand for responsible government in the State. As examples 
of the evils of one-man rule responsible to none, he pointed out to the 
freedom extended to the Europeans to reside in the State and acquire 
property; the deportation, without lawful trial, of Mr. K. Eamakrishna 
Pillai for having critici.sed Ihe Dewan’s administration; the Govern- 
ment’s decision to contribute to the Cochin Harbour Project at a time 
of financial stringency; the treatment of the students of Trivandrum 
during their strike; the creation of new posts carrying high salaries; the 
special preference extended to the Europeans in the matter of salaries; 
the utter neglect of Development Departments; and the lack of en- 
couragement of the regional language. Mr. M. R. Velu Karanavar 
referred to the futility of the Sri Mulam Populair Assembly and the 
Legislative Council as real representati\e institutions. Firmly of the 
view that communal strife would disappear with the establishment of 
responsible government, he suggested the appointment of a committee 
of non-officials to submit definite proposals to satisfy popular 

tions. 
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clii^regard of public {uotest froni all quarters. Th:^ resignation ten- 
dered by the ]>1t« i))crs of the Rules Comznilice of the Popular 
Assembly in J023 and the Government’s curt acceptance of it were 
interpreted as an indication of the Government’s intention not to 
grant any more concession in future." The Popular Assembly, it 
was feared, might not get the power to put questions, discuss the 
budget or move resolutions, which was being enjoyed by its sister 
institutions in Mysore or Pudukottah. Some of the political leaders 
wondered why Mr. Raghaviah who was instrumental in giving 
Travancore a reformed I^egislative Council should have been some- 
what rigid in his attitude to the Popular Assembly. Clearly, if the 
Government’s intention was to introduce bicameralism, the Popular 
Assembly ought not to continue to remain merely as a petitioning 
or speech-making body bat should have a stronger foundation for* 
its existence than a mere Government order. The curtailment of its 
powers should be removed and its Membership dignified by increased 
powers and responsibilities. Only the power to divide and record 
the vote could give the Assembly the respectability of a corporate 
body. The press calkd on the pcojile to throw out the new Assembly 
r ules and demand the establishment of resi)onsible government and 
the re-constitution, as a [)relimmar‘y measure, of the Popular Assembly 
with wide powders, to composed of the Members of the Assembly 
Rules Committee and other leaders of public opinion. ‘ 

The Legislative Council had powers to discuss the budget, make 
interpellations, move resolutions and record the opinion of the 
Members. It was felt in certain quarters that it would be perhaps 
superfluous and taxing to the Government officers if the same powers 
VvCre be granted to the Popular Assembly also. A view was (x- 
pressed therefore that it would be sufficient to have one representative 
instifution to be named Sri Mulam Legislative Council combining 
both the bodies then in existence." As the Popular Assembly Com- 
mittee opined, the appointment of a committee to consider the place 
to be assigned to representative institutions in the Government of 
Travancore was a desideratum; anyway the administrative machinery 
was not to turn purely round the mental disposition of one or even 


6. Trivaiidrum Daily Newn- 5 July 1923. 

7. The Samadars't, Trivandrum, 5 July, 1923. The paper pointed out that 

the application of force as used ag-ainst Jayanthan Sankaran Namboodiri 
by Vein Thampi DiUava was no longer feasible so far as there were 
machine guns of the British behind the autocratic deeds of the Dewari. 
The policy of non- violent nun-co-operation alone would be practically 
effective as a remedy for the acts of the Government of Travancore 

8. See the Pouran, Kayamkularn dated 14, July 1923. 

3/3357/MG 
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of a few persons.” The existing practice of a few officers, not enjoy- 
ing popular confidence, giving in the name of the people, information 
of all sorts to the Paramount Power was to be stopped. Nothing, 
beneficial to the land, could be expected from a Dewan who was a 
servant of another Government brought into the State and who did 
things According to the dictates of that Raj- The Dewan of an Indian 
State, lent from British Indian Service, could not but dance to the 
tunes of the British Government. In fact the administration in a 
State like Travancore was being conducted both by a “Black Resident” 
and a ‘White Resident’.'” It was realised that the citizens of the 
Princely States should participate in the freedom struggle of British 
India in so far as the establishment of responsible governments in 
the States was inextricably connected with that of democratic govern- 
ment in British India. TVavancore, it was felt, iffiould drift with 
India’s political currents and not remain as an isolated unit so that 
she could realise the iK>pular aspirations at the earliest opportunity. 

The existing relations between Travancore and the British 
Government also gave much anxiety to political thinkers in the State. 
The “Princes and States in alliance with Her Majesty” of 1861 and 
1876 had become those “under the suzerainty of Her Majesty” in 
1889. “Alliance” had been transformed into “allegiance.”” The 
Princes and their subjects were isolated from each other and the 
transformation of the former into the servants of the latter alone 
could pierce through the vicious circle. It was increasingly felt that 
the old treaty concluded with the British Indian Government gave 
Travancore practically no freedom of action and that it should be 
so revised as to give the State an equal status and as to be equally 
binding on both the Governments.'- Such a revision was felt to be 
most essential, especially on the background of the compelled abdi- 
cation of the Maharaja of Nabha, an advocate of swaraj and a friend 
of Gandhiji, Gokhale, Tilk and other leaders. The assumption tlmt 
the British Indian Government could assume the administration 
of a State after removing its Ruler was considered to be basically 
false from a democratic view-point in as much as the Ruler and the 
Government were representatives of the people in whom sovereign 
power lies.'® The policy adopted in Nabha might be extended to 
other States also in future. It was a grave matter that a Maharaja 
was deposed by a foreign Government without the knowledge of the 


9. Ibid. 

10. Article by Mr. KuruvUa Mathew In the Samadarat, Trivandnun, dated 
18 August 1923. 

11. The Malayan, Quiloii, dated 20 June l!)2;!. 

12. The MalrtyolK Quilon dated 16 July 192.3. 

13. Ibid, dated 18 July 1923. 
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Chamber of Princes and without any consultation with the people 
of his own State. The Nabha incident was a lesson in high-handed- 
ness intended to be conveyed to all Princes in India at a time when 
there was strong agitation for responsible government throughout 
the land. The bright side of Monarchy would shine forth only if 
the Ruler were to realise that his power was based on his responsi- 
bility to the people. Most of the Princes, enjoying British support, 
were unwilling to establish responsible government for fear that 
they would fall from power. According to one school of thought,^^ 
a political organisation on the model ofd;he Indian National Congress 
was necessary to change the British policy of keeping the Princes 
as slaves so that they would no longer be dry leaves to fall to the 
ground at an angry breath of an alien Government. 

The Maharaja could in theory appoint the Dewans or remove 
them from office but practically the3'^ were appointed for de&iite 
periods, as lent from British Indian Service. Those who did not care 
for any extension of service considered themselves little responsible 
to the Maharaja. Such an extension was possible only with the 
consent of the British who thus really pulled the political strings 
through such favoured Dawans. Normally the insistence that the 
Maharaja’s decision should be based on the advice of the Dewan 
would be the first step towards the goal of democracy; but it would 
be an anomaly if a Maharaja who would defy the British by acting 
against the advice of the Dewan favoured by them was ever to be 
considered constitutional. Evidently the Dewan could not tender 
any advice to the Maharaja except in conformity with the views 
of the British Resident and the curtailment of the power of inter- 
ference of the latter would be a progressive step in the direction of 
responsible government. 

The press and the platform continued to demand for months 
the establishment of an Executive Council responsible to the Legis- 
lature. There was a lurking hope that the Maharani Regent would 
commemorate the period of her rule by conceding the popular 
demand. The demand was not for an Executive Council as in Mysore 
which, at public expense, would only strengthen the bureaucratic 
hierarchy numerically but really for a body dependent for its tenure 
of office on the will of a majority in the Legislature. It had however 
to be considered that even in British India such a consummation had 
not been realised at that time in spite of continuous struggle for 
nearly forty years. The administration of Travancore had been 
monopolised by a small section of the conimimity and the basis of its 
improvement, it was felt, was its handling by those in intimate touch 
with the pressing problems of the State and in sympathy with the 
progressive aspirations of the local people. 


U. The Sreie yazhnmkode, Qullon, 22 September, 1923. 
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The demand for resi)onsiblo government tended to get sharper 
as the tlien Devvan, Mr. T. Raghaviah, failed to cuhivate the popular 
sentiments. His sust)ccted favouritism that seemed to violate the 
principles of natuial justice in administrative service was strongly 
resented in certain quarters. He was accused of having made him- 
self the leader of a section with vested, interests rather than the 
dignified head of all classes of people in a progressive State. No 
wrong can be effectively righted except by the strenuous efforts of 
its victims; and the people of the State naturally tried to get rid 
of one-man autocracy. Thus personal, communal and constitutional 
issues got inextricably mixed with one another and began to flow 
forth as a raging river. 

There wei'e unoontradicted reports that the deputation of 
savarna leaders who had approached the Dewan in November, 1924, 
in connection with the Satyagraha at Vaikom was mildly i-ebuked 
by him for thcii' officiousness in having interviewed the Mahai'ani 
Regent in the fust instance. He was also reported to be apparently 
annoyed at the condescension of tire sovereign in receiving tlie 
deputation though it.s members were her loyal subjects only. His 
words were attributed by a few persons to the frenzy of a man with 
provocable temperament but ther'e were others who found in them 
that subtle diplomacy which used to hold “Travancore iii reserve 
for trial of mediocre talents in the art of government.”' ' The 
Dewan ’s attitude would become clearer if one were to consider it in 
conjunction with a fruitless attempt that, he was rej)orted to hayc 
been making to prevent officers, other than those of the highest grade, 
from ‘paying their respects to the Maharani Regent. This attempt 
was interpreted as a veiled effort to keep the Ruler out of touch 
with her subjects and assail her customary freedom to contact them- 
The Maharani Regent was reported to have set her face against 
the Dewan’s innovation and decided to enrich her store of public 
information through personal interviews with all those who sought 
them. The Dewan’s political philosophy appeared to be that while 
he conceded the Sovereign’s prerogative to appoint her Minister 
he would stress that her responsibility for administration would 
cease the moment the choice was made. Many felt that his .first 
address to the Popular Assembly in which there was an aggr^ive 
emphasis on the first person singular was evidently an indication 
of the advent of one into the State who believed in the “s^olute 
ownership of administrative powers.”^® 

It was originally thought that Mr. Raghaviah had a burning 
desire to surpass his predecessor, Mr. M. Krishnan Nair, a cautiou* 


15. The People, Trivandrum, 15 December 1924. 

16. Ibid. 
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Dewan, in effecting administrative improvements. He was also 
responsible for the induction of a liberalised Legislative Council 
in the State. But his impulsive nature seems to have spoilt his in- 
tentions. He was very much upset in 1921 by the demonstration 
of students at Trivandrum which, he ventured to declare, was the 
result of the machinations of some mischief-makers. Emotion- 
ally disturbed, he was perhaps unable to see things in their proper 
perspective;' he could express no sympathy with the victims, no 
regret at the unhappy liappenings, connected with the students’ 
strike; he unfortunately antagonised the people who vegetated for 
some time in frustrated resentment. On account of his land reve- 
nue policy, it was stated, several surveyed Puduval lands remained 
undisposed of and unsought for in the different Taluks. In the 
field of finance he levied additional impositions, affecting the rich 
and the poor alike, without adducing any justification for them 
and spent away the surplus earned by his predecessor. No mater- 
ial improvement was noticeable in the working of the various 
Departments. The policy appeared to be one of general drift 
which prevented him from executing his promises given earlier. 
It was even given out that he was exploiting Travancore for his 
own purpose, having suppressed her ‘‘buoyancy ’ and let loose a 
policy of favouritism.'’^ Whatever might have been his ability or 
experience as an administrator he becairre unpopular- and his policy 
was suspected. His regime therefore, negatively contributed to the 
constitutional progress of the State in as much as the political 
leaders began to think of replacing it by a system of responsible 
government. 

On the demise of Sri Mulam Tirunal Maharaja it was rumoured 
that a Council of Regency would be constituted. The leaders of 
Trivandrum who met in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall on 20 
August 1924 protested against the proposal" as such a Council 
would impair the internal autonomy of the State and take away 
“the halo of sanctity surrounding the throne.”'" A resolution de- 
manding the establishment of a responsible Executive Council was 
passed at the meeting. 

In January, 1925 the Government reduced the rate of travell- 
ing allowance of the Members of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly."" 
They felt that the reduction of their status to that of second grade 


It. The People, dated 15 and 22 December 1924. 

18. The meeting was presided over by Mr. P. N. Narayana Pillai. 

19. Speech of Mr. A. Hoogwerf on 20 August 1924. 

20. Pile No. 90011925 — Correspondence with Mr. Cotton regarding Incidents 
at the twenty-first session of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. 
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officers was derogatory to their dignity and decided to participate 
no longer in the work of the Assembly until the redress of their 
^ievances. The Members protested against the invidious dis- 
tinction shown ill the matter of status beiween the Members of the 
Legislative Council and those of the Assembly. The Dewan however 
explained to the Members that thr oughout the existence of the populai 
Assembly the distinction had been maintained between the rate 
of travelling allowances of the Members of that body and that of the 
Members of the Coimcil and therefore there was nothing new to 
involve any insinuation as imagined by the Members. The Govern- 
ment, he added, regarded both the Chambers with equal respect 
though they were differently constituted and the revision of tte 
travelling allowances did not necessarily imply any lowering of the 
status. Anyway the matter at that time was one that disturbed 
the popular mind to some extent. 

Another point around which popular dissatisfaction clustered 
was the announcement of the retirement of the Etewan, Mr. Watts, 
and of the appointment of Mr. V. S. Subramania Iyer, Judge, 
High Court of Travancore, as his successor in office. Leading 
articles had been written in the press and representations made 
praying for the extension of the former’s service at least for the 
completion of several useful projects initiated by him. The 
Members of the Legislature too had requested the Maharani Regent 
to i-etain him as Dewan for some more time. The nomination of 
the successor, two months in advance of the date of his retirement, 
was interpreted as an insult not only to Mr. Watts but also the 
acciedited representatives of the people.-' It was not the fault 
of the individuals so much as that of the system of personal rule 
and the people became all the more aware that the only remedy lay in 
agitating for responsible government on a liberal and popular 


20a, Mr. Watts had been the Dewan of Travancore from 23 June, 1926 to 
23 June, 1929. His appointment, says Mr. O. M. Thomas, had been 
‘‘a reco^ition of an indefeasible civic right till then cruelly denied 1o 
a large class of the childien of the soil, whose only crime is their varying 
theology". He was a "namby-pamby, shilly-shallying sort of man” with 
good intentions, "acce.s.sible, kind, considerate”, but often he could not 
“make up his mind’’. He allowed himself “to be the sport of conflicting 
views and rival disputants’’. While Mr. Raghaviah, with his tenacious 
grasp and thorough execution, was strong but not sympathetic, “Mr. Watts 
is sympathetic, but not strong. Raghaviah respected public opinion by 
flouting it; Mr. Watts flouts public opinion by respecting It. Raghaviah 
revelled in swimming up the stream; Mr. Watts floa/ts with the current 
and gets into the eddy ’’ Under the Kadfe, pp. 29-37. 

21. File .No. C. 790. Service dated 14 May 1929. 
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foundation. While it was true that in British India autocracy pre- 
vailed to a large extent in disguised form it continued in all its 
nakedness in the Princely States. It was felt that the News Paper 
Begulation of 1926 was mainly due to the absence of a Government 
responsible to the people. 

With the increasing political consciousness of the people even 
the students started organisational work to help the Indian National 
Congress as far as possible. They decided to form an Association 
at Trivandrum the activities of which were under the close watch 
of the Government.*® 

The Investiture Ceremony of Balarama Varma Maharaja at the 
end of the period of Regency came off on 6 November, 1931, when he 
announced that it would be his endeavour to enable the State “to 
take its place in the van^fuard of progress.” He decided to avail 
himself of the services Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, “a trusted 
friend of my family as my Legal and Constitutional Adviser.” llie 
Maharaja felt that the trust reposed in himself by the people would 
not be well discharged “except to the extent that I am able to 
promote the peace, contentment and prosperity of my subjects.” 

In 1932 the Government made an announcement regarding the 
reform, consistent with popular demand, of the Sri Mulam Popular 
Assembly.-^ At that time it contained one hundred Members, all 
of them being non-oflScials, while the Travancore Legislative Council 
consisted of fifty Members of whom thirty-five were non-officials. The 
franchise for the Council was low while that for the Assembly, the 
larger body, stood very high.’’®* There were similar anomalies in the 
composition and functions of both these bodies. So the reform was 
to te effected not as a separate measure but as part of an organic 
whole. Special attention w'as to be paid to the general trend of re- 
forms in other parts of India as well as other countries, with a con- 
stitutional machinery of government. The Government’s aim was 
to secure adequate representation for all interests and points of view 
and fit the machinery of State administration into the scheme of 
Indian federation then under contemplation. The Government appre- 
ciated very much the advantages of bicameralism for Travancore. 
The revision of the legislative procedure and the enlargement of the 
powers of the two Legislative Chambers also were contemplated. 

22.. File No. 737. Letter from the District Magistrate, Trivandrum to the 
Chlrf Secretary to Government, dated 18 August 1931. 

23. File No. 914 1 1932. Press communique, 2 June, 1932. 

24. Persons paying an annual land tax of Rs. 5 and above and all graduates 
were eligible to be voters as regards the Council but an annual payment 
ot not less than Rs. 50 by way of land tax was insisted on as qualifica- 
tion for voters as regards the Assembly. 
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Thus on 28 October, 1932 was passed tlie Legislative Reforms 
Regulation, int^ded to place the popular Ass^tdy on a 
statutory basis with enlarged powers and functions and to so amend 
the law relating to the Legislative Council that both the Assembly 
and the Comicil v/ould in future function as the two Chambers of a 
Legislature, thus providing for the increasing association of the people 
with the Government. The new reform came into force with effect 
from 1 January 1933. ■ 

In this way, Travancore came to have a bicameral Legislature.^^a 
A Bill coidd be pas&sd only when it was agreed to by both the Cham- 
bers, without amendment or with such amendments as might be 
agreed to by both. 

The Upper House, the Sri Chitra State Council, would consist 
of Members, nominated and elected in accordance with rules to -be' 
made under the regulation. Twenty-two out of its thirty-seven 
Members were to be elected; ten of the fifteen nominated Members 
would be officials. Provision was made for increasing the total 
number of Members, if necessary in future, and also for varying the 
proportion of the classes of Members in such a way that not less 
than fifty-five per cent of the Members of the Council should be 
elected Members and not more than one-third of the Members should 
be officials. The Government could nominate two additional Members 
with special knowledge or experience of the subject matter of Bills 
introduced in the Council and during the period for which they were 
nominated they would enjoy all the rights of the regular Members 
of the Council. The Dewan, the ex-officio President of the Council, 
could appoint a Chairman from among the Membens of the Council 
to preside in his place when necessary. The Dewan could also 
address the House and requite the attendence of the Members for 
that purpose. 

In the Travancore Sri Mulam Assembly, the Lower House, 
consisting of seventy-two Members, there were to be sixty non- 
official Members of \yhom not less than forty-eight were to be 
elected. The number of nominated Members should not be more 
than twenty-four of whom twelve were to be officials. The total 
number of Members might be increased in future but at least 66 
per cent should be elected Members and eighty per cent non-official 


24a. The Viceroy of India laid the foundation stone of the new Legislative 
Chamber on 12 December, 1933. The Maharaja on that occasion said 
that the new reform "is the largest measure of association of the 
people of an Indian State with its Government and also represents a 
definite step towards the realisation of the federal Idea’*. He hoped 
that the new Legislature would "keep the Government to close touch 
with sane and Instructed public opinion”. (D. DIs. 4347j44]LCS.) 



Members. As in the Council, in the Assembly also the Government 
could nominate two additional Members for the consideration of 
nny Bill, who would have all the privileges of regular Members. 
The Dewan, President of the Assembly, enjoyed the right to address 
that body and in the absence the Deputy President, a Member o£ 
the Assembly to be elected by the same House and approved by the 
Government, would preside.-'* 

Both the Chambers could be jointly addressed by the Dewan. 
Their life was four years from the first meeting. This period could 
be extended by the Government under s[3ecial circumstances or 
either Chamber might be dissolved earlier. The mode of deter- 
mination of questions by either Chamber was prescribed by the 
Reforms Regulation, as well as the disqualification of the Members."'* 
Provision might be made by rules under tlie Regulation as to the 
term of office of the nominated Members in both the Chambers, 
the conditions and the manner of their nomination, the qualification 
of the electors, the method of election, the formation of consti- 
tuencies and the conduct of legislative business. 

The bicameral Legislature so constituted was forbidden to dis- 
cuss matters relating to the Ruling Family and the management 
of Royal Household; relations with the paramount Power or foreign 
Princes or States: matters governed by treaties, conventions or 
agreements concluded or to be yet made, and the provisions of the 
Reforms Regulation and the rules to be framed thereunder. With- 


25. The salary of the Deputy President was to be fixed by the Assembly 
with the concurrence of the Government. He could be removed from 
office by a vote of the Assembly, again with the concurrence of the 
Government., 

26. Questions before the Council would be decided by a majority of votes 
of Members present including the presiding authority who, in case of 
a tie, would have a second or casting vote. In the Assembly, the presiding 
authority was not included who would yet have a castitog vote in case 
of a tie. Questions before the Joint Committee of both Houses would 
be decided by a clear majority of not less than five. 

An official was not eligible for election as Member of either Chamber. 
When any non-official Member accepted office under Government, his seat 
would become vacant in either Chamber. If a Member of one Chamber 
became a Member of the other one, his seat in the first House would fall 
vacant. If one was elected as a Member in both the Houses, he could 
indicate his preference for either body in which case hiis seat in the other 
Chamber would be declared vacant. Any official Member of either Chamber 
f‘ould address the other one, without, however, the right to vote in the 
latter. 
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out the written sanction of the Dewan, the Legislature could enact 
no measure regarding either the mUitary forces including the Nair 
Brigade and Itoyal Body Guard or the Devaswoms. None could, 
without the Dtwan’s consent, initiate any measure in either Chamber 
relating to public icvenucf’,, religion and customary usages, and 
the rei>eal or amendment of certain laws in force. If either Cham- 
ber were to refuse to pass a measure in a form recommended by 
the Government, the Dewan could yet certify that its passage was 
essential in public interest. 

The franchise for the Lower House was extended to thOM 
men and women who paid land tax or Rs. 5 or more or income tax or 
municipal tax of Re. 1 or more. Graduates of any recognised Uni- 
versity as W'ell as retired or pensioned militarj'^ officers residing in 
the State were also entitled to vote,'' As regards the Council, the 
franchise followed mainly the heads of qualilications for that relat- 
ing to the Assembly but it was fixed on a highru' standard, namely 
the payment of land tax of Rs. 25 or more. 

There w'as provision for the reservation of seats in general 
constituencies for Ezhavas, Muslims and Latin Catholics so as to 
assure their representation by election. 

The Lower House apparently exercised some financial control 
over the Government so far as the State budget was prepared in 
consultation with a Financial Committee consisting of a majority of 
non-oincials eiecceci oy tuo . Lotii tue Lnaiiioex's had 

to vote on the budget before the Government incurred any exp^ditore. 
They could sanction excess demands in the form of supplementary 
grants. The Legislature enjoyed of course the power of law-making, 
besides the right to interpellate and move resolutions on matters ot 
general 'interest. There was freedom of speech subject to the imi- 
tations mentioned earlier. It was claimed by the authorities that 
thus in 1932 “a substantial measure of constitutional advance was 
introduced in the State. No Legislature in any other Inifian State 
exercises greater powers over such a wide range of subjects as in 
Travancore.”"' 

Local Self-Government had been making steady progress'-" in 
Travancore and several Village Panchayats had been constituted 

27. In August 1936 the franchise was further widened and every person, 
paying land tax of Re. 1 or more and income tax or municipal tax, 
however small, was made eligible to vote. The voting strength was 
raised from 3 to nearly 12 per cent of the population. 

28. No. D.Dla. 1883|44 Cs dated 3-7-1944. 

29. Tliere were 17 Municipal bodies, composed of a majority of elector 

non-officials. 
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under a Regulation of 1925. A few Committees and Boards also 
were functioning which associated the citizens with the administra- 
tion.““ The people thus steadily gathered more political training 
and experience which only sharpened the edge of their demand for 
a constitutional government in the State. 

The Reform effected in 1932 failed to evoke positive response 
both fram the classes and the masses. It was not commensurate 
with their hopes and expectations. The general opinion in the 
press was that it did not record arty substantial constitutional 
progress. It only ser ved the limited purpose of providing increasing 
association of the people with State administration and of placing 
the Popular Assembly on a statutory basis with enlarged functions 
and powers. The legislative functions of the old Council were now 
transferred in considerable measure to the Assembly but with this 
transfer “the rights exercised by the people through that repre- 
sentative institution have been considerably curtailed.’’^' The old 
Council could pass legislative measures unhampered by extraneous 
checks, but the introduction of bicameralism was considered to be a 
negation of powers formerly enjoyed so far as the Second Chamber 
could throw out arty measure instituted by the First. From this 
stand-point the new Reform was looked upon as a retrogressive 
•measure rather than an advance in the substantial devolution of the 
Sovereign’s power of legislation on the representatives of the people. 
Unless there was such a devolution any Reform was bound to be 
a camouflage. The new Reform practically conferred on the repre- 
sentative institutions delegation of legislative power in no measure 
greater than what had already been given earlier. In the absence 
of such further delegation of legislative power, the creation of a 
Second Chamber could be construed only as an attempt to stifle 
popular expression. The Legislature, practically without any vital 
function so far except as an advisory body, was now rendered doubly 
impotent by the safeguard of a Second Chamber. The institution 
of Monarchy itself might have been sufficient safeguard against hasty 
legislation so far as the conferment of a portion of the legislative 
fimction of the Sovereign did not really imply any restriction of the 
royal prerogative to legislate, independent of the Legislature, and the 

30. There were Economic Development Board, Board of Agriculture, Irri- 
gation Board and Education Advisory Board, besides others. These 
bodies made recommendations on administrative measures affecting the 
Departments of national welfare. 

31. Report on the constitutional aspect of the new Reform prepared by the 
Sub-Committee appointed at the meeting of Christians resi<ient in 
Trivandrum, dated 25 November, 1932. It was signed by Messrs. 
S. I. Satyanesan, A. J. John and K. T. Thomas. 
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Sovereign also retained the right of veto. The introduction of 
bicameralism undei- these conditions was eonsidei'ed as a reactionary 
step. 

As regards the issue of responsible Government the new Reform 
did not take any step in further rendering the Executive dependent 
on the Legislature. There was not even a faint recognition of the 
principle. In fact the new measure pointed in the direction of 
greater centralisation of powers and the subservience of the Legis- 
lature to the EJxecutive. This was the most serious flaw in the 
new Reforms which rendered them an empty show. 

Both the Houses, constituted on the feudal theory of franchise, 
represented only the propertied class and were not representative 
of other distinct interests in society. From this view-point also the 
constitution of the Upper Chamber would appear to be superfluous. 
The provision for the determination of all questions by a majority 
of votes of the Members present in the Council coupled with that for 
a second or casting vote for the President in case of a tie considerably 
strengthened the position of the Government in that Chamber which 
might therefore give effective expression only to the will of the 
'Elxecutive. The Executive could practically control legislation or 
ignore Bills passed or refuse assent to them. In short the new 
Reform might stifle popular voice and make the Legislature echo 
the official voice. The provision made for the reconciliation of 
disputes between the two Houses also was unsatisfactory. They were 
to be referred to a Joint Committee with an equal number of Members 
from both the Chambers in spite of their numerical disparity; they 
would be selected from them and not elected by them. In the Joint 
Committee, the decision as in the Council would be made by a 
majority of votes of the Members present including the Dewan, 
the presiding authority. Such a decision in the Joint Committee 
would be deemed as that of the Legislature. In short, in spite of 
the popular will expressed in the Assembly the Executive could yet 
default it by methods “recognised in and sanctioned by law.” 

Another anomaly was the provision relating to the quorum. 
It was lowered in the Assembly and raised in the Council. Thus 
practically the official Members of the Assembly would themselves 
constitute the quorum while not all of them might be necessary 
to constitute the quorum in the Council. The official Members were 

32. In the old Council the presence of 15 or 30 per cent of the House was 
considered necessary for the exercise of its functions. According to 
that proportion the quorum for the Assembly should have been 22 
whereas it was recfuced to 12 or 16% per cent. In the same manner 
the quorum in the Council should have been fixed at 6 but it was raised 
to 10 or 27 per cent of the House. 



enabled to worlc the constitution without' the concurrence of the 
popular Te2)reaentatives. This ingenious safeguard, in deflance of 
popular rights, was unnecessary as the Sovereign could reserve to 
himself the power of legislation. 

Yet another flaw calling for adverse comment was the provi- 
sion in the Regulation for the office of Deputy President of the 
A.sseinbly. His salary was dejiendent on the concurrence of the 
Executive though it might be fixed by the Assembly. Under such 
circumstances as might be provided for by rules, the Dewan could 
ask any one in the panel of Chairmen drawn frcym among the 
Members of the Assembly to preside over a session, in spite of the 
presence of the Deputy President in the Chamber if it should prove 
embarrassing to the Executive. In short the Deputy President 
was at the dictates of the Dewan and his election by the House 
might be voted by the Government. He should be clever enough 
to chase with the hound and run with the hare and if his election 
were to be vetoed, the Assembly could not exercise its elementary 
power to re-elect him. The removal of the Deputy President, on 
losing the confidence of the House, demanded not only a vote of 
no-confidence passed bj'^ the Assembly but also the concurrence of 
the Government who might continue him in office, if so disposed, 
against the wishes of the House. This amounted to a negation of 
responsibility of the Deputy President to the Assembly. His office 
at best api>eared to be a functionless fifth wheel or a fashionable 
appendage to the House at public expense. 

It was a defect of the new reform that neither Chamber could 
consider or enact any measure affecting the provisions of the Regu- 
lation or the rules framed thereunder. The Reform, made on royal 
initiative was in exercise of the royal prerogative to 
legislate indejiendent of anybody. But after it was enacted, 
creating two Houses of Legislature, it amounted to a confes- 
sion of weakness and want of confidence to deny to either House 
the power to amend it or the rules to be framed under it. Any 
legislation by the two Chambers was only in the form of a recom- 
mendation to the Government and it was surprising that they were 
denied the right to express an opinion on the Regulation. While 
in 1922 the Legislature could amend the rules framed under the 
Regulation but not the latter, the new Reform of 1932 took away 
the rules also from the scope of power of the Legislature. The 
Regulation might be looked upon as a gift of the Sovereign to the 
people, lying outside the province of the Legislature but the removal 
of the rules to be framed by the Government from the purview of 
the Legislature seemed to be a “needless affirmation of the indepen- 
dence of the EJxecutive and an attempt to establish by legislation 
its predominance over the Legislature.” 
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The new reform was an effective attempt to centralise all powers 
in the Dewan. To make him President of both the Houses was to 
open a wide door for the Executive to carry out its irresponsible will 
under cover of sanction of a representative Legislature.’'* It pro- 
vided “against the possibility of a convincing appeal to the Sovereign 

by the people against the domination of the 

Executive.” 

33. If both the Houses were to agree on an inconvenient measur-e th« Dewan 
could refer it for consideratiion to a Joint Committee; he could return 
a Bill to a Chamber for reconsidemtion without giving the other H^use 
a chance to discuss ft; or if conhdent of support in the latter body, 
he might allow it to nullify the effect of the vote of the other Chamber; 
when the Executive failed in both the Houses, the Dewan could achieve 
his purpose through a royal veto. As mentioned earlier, if the Chambers 
refused to pass a measure in the form recommended by the Government 
the Dewan could exercise his power of certification, upon which it could 
be placed on the Statute Book with royal assent. The Dewan, as 
President, could thwart the resolutions of both the Chambers and also 
re-affirm executive dominance over the Legislature by passing measures, 
irrespective of popular opposition. Where immediate legislation was 
deemed necessary he could submit to the Sovereign any Bill which, on 
receiving royal assent, would have the force of law for six months. 
In an emergency he could authorise expenditure without consulting the 
Legislature. In case of disputes, the Dewan’s interpretation of the 
niles made under the Regulation would be final. He could avoid lui 
adverse decision by the House on a motion for leave to introduce any 
Government Bill by directing its publication in the Government Gaaette. 



CHAPTEE 27 

THE ABSTENTION MOVEMENT 
(The First Phase— 1932-33) 

Public life in Travancore had been dominated for a long period 
by the high caste Hindus who enjoyed the benefits of modem edu- 
cation and monopolised the Government offices. The custom-ridden 
society offered little scope for the backward communities to play 
a recognisable role in public life. Bereft of educational advantages 
^d deprived of elemental^ privileges, they smarted under the social 
injustice and disabilities imposed on them by centuries of tradition. 

With the spread of education and changes in the social concep- 
tion of values and the growth of democracy, the backward com- 
munities broke the shackles of custom and became more and more 
conscious of their fundamental rights. They began to claim their 
legitimate share in the public services as well as adult franchise and 
proportionate representation in the Legislature. Their claims were 
pressed gradually. The press, public opinion and the impact of 
political forces outside the State helped their cause. Their march 
to progress, however, was not unhampered by vested interests in 
different forms. With the final realisation of their dreams, they were 
brought on a level with the privileged sections of society and the 
combined efforts of both culminated in the destruction of reaction 
and autocracy and the attainment of the goal of responsible Gov- 
ernment. 

The Malayan Memorial of 1891 was the first to point out the 
irregularities and inconsistencies in the matter of recruitment to 
the public services. The MalayaJa Manorama warned the Govern- 
ment then’ that “irremediable losses might gradually happen to the 
State out of internal dissensions if the various communities in the 
State are not given due share in the service proportionate to the 
population of the communities.’’ The Malayan Memorial however 
produced results favourable only to the privileged Nair community. 
While the Government of Cochin that comparatively adopted a highly 
conservative policy had little hesitation to appoint Christians to 
Government offices of any rank, the Government of Travancore 
continued to exclude them without justification from an important 
Department like Revenue Department and made the Ezhavas as well 
a pawn on the chess board. Even those who returned from England 

1. I>a<Jing article in the issue dated 24 January, 1891, 



with high qualifications got no preference and very few among the 
Syrian Christians found entry into the offices of higher grade.' 

The Civic Rights League took up the issue of equality of citizen- 
ship in Travancore and the agitation centred round the separation 
of the Revenue Department from the Devaswom Department and 
the opening of the former to all citizens, irrespective of caste or creed. 
The Government, under pressure, effected the; separation of the two 
Departments in 1922 but the grievances regarding the recruitment 
to Government service persisted. 

At the time of the visit of the Simon Commission 
Mr. C. V. Kunjuraman, General Secretary of the S.N.D.P. Yogam 
handed over to them on 26 May, 1928 a representation that enume- 
rated the various disabilities from which the Ezhava community 
suffered at the time. He pointed out the need to retain communal 
representation and provide a separate electorate for the Ezhavas, 
apart from other backward communities.* 


2. 

Depart mciii 

Ao. 

of office fi 

Syrian 

1. 

High Court 


4 

0 

2. 

Zilla Court 


7 

0 

3. 

Munsiff’s Court 


20 

3 

4. 

Government Advocate.s 


5 

1 

5. 

First Class Magistrates 


14 

0 

6. 

Trivandrum Government College 


12 

0 

7. 

Trivandrum High Sch ol 


6 

1 

8. 

Di.striet Schools 


32 

o 

tj 

9. 

Malay ala m Schools 


74 

0 

10. 

, Engineering Department 


56 

4 

11. 

Medical Department 


45 

8 

12. 

Huzoor Secretariat 


19 

0 

13. 

Revenue Settlement 


7 

0 

14. 

Survey Department 


12 

0 

15, 

Tahsildcirs 


29 

0 

16. 

Police Inspectors 


49 

0 

17. 

Registrai’ 


34 

2 

18. 

Agricultural Department 


14 

1 

19. 

Salt Department 


30 

0 


(Malay ala Man ora ma datecT 20 

June, 

1891). 



3. His argviment was that though the Tiyyas of Malabar had advanced 
economically and educationally they still would have little chance of 
getting elected to the Madras Council as long as a high franchise was 
maintained and the prejudice against th^. low castes perr.iiste.d in society. 
Numbering about a million they conl|*jbuied so largely to the. coffers 
of the State as to deserve special treatment. They should have cither 
a separate electorate or an adequate number of seats reserved in the 
general electorate. It might be bettor, he sggge.sted, to class them 
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The Ezhavas felt that it was on account of caste prejudices 
that they could not get seats in the Legislature at the general 
elections in Ttavancore. Several representations were sent by them 
to the Maharaja and the Dewan from time to time for the grant 
of adult franchise and the provision of seats. On 18 March, 1932 
the Ezhava Members of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly submitted 
a memorial to the Dewan requesting the widening of franchise and 
the grant of adult suffrage, or othemise, special electorate or joint 
electorate with reservation of seats for the Ezhavas, without pre- 
judice to their right to contest the elections from general consti- 
tuencies.* On 31 July, 1932, the All-Travancore Ezhava Political 
League met under the presidentship of Mr. C. V. Kunjuraman and 
reiterated the demands noted above.^ 

The members of the Wajanathul Muhammadiya Association 
met on 21 AuguS^:, 1932 under the presidentship of Saheb Bahadur 
Sayed M. Bava. Their view was that a separate electorate should 
be provided for the Muslim community in the proposed reconsti- 
tution of the Legislative Chambers. At the same time they wanted 
the recognition of the right of the Muslims to contest elections 
and vote in the general constituencies. 

The Travancore Latin Christian Mdhajana Sabha presented a 
memorial to the Maharaja on 4 September, 1932 regarding the 

among the depressed classes and constitute a communal electorate for 
the composite community throughout the Madras Presidency. Such a 
meaLSure would make them loyal to the Government to whom they would 
be a source of strength. He also recommended the adoption 
of adult franchise in the immediate future to enable the mas.ses to 
have their legitimate share in the administration and to prevent the pass- 
ing of the governmental powers into the hands of an exclusive high caste 
oligarchy, indifferent to the claims of the backward communities. If 
the proposal of separate electorate was not acceptable, the lowering of 
the franchise should be favourably considered. Otherwise the principle 
of nomination must be accepted order to give representation to the 
Tiyya community as well as to check the “vagaries of the non-official 
groups’’- The Thiyyas, faithful and trust- worthy should be recruited in 
adequate number to the public services and the Government should not 
“pander to the whims of the political agitator and the Council politi- 
cian.’’ This memorial, reactionary and anti-national though it was, was 
probably a counsel of utter despair, reflecting the depth of feeling that 
the low castes entertained against the higher castes who had powerful 
vested interests in the administration and public life of the State. 

4. Memorial from Ezhava Members of the Popular Assembly dated 18 March, 
1932. 

6. Resolution at the meeting of the Ezhava Political League, dated 31 July, 
1932. 

3/3357 
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proposed constitutional Reform. They (Latin Christians) desired 
to return their representatives to the Legislative Chambers, proposed 
to be reconstitute, in proportion to their numerical strength. They 
wanted adult franchise, if possible, or at least reduced property 
qualification for the voters. They could not in the past return 
a single representative to the Legislative Council as they were 
mostly traders, artisans and skilled workmen while the franchise 
was based on property qualification. The finding of the Lothian 
Committee that adult suffrage would be administratively unmana- 
geable in India should not, they requested, be made applicable to 
Travancore, with her compactness, social and national advancement 
and hig)i level of literacy. At least the existing franchise should 
be widened by devising new principles so as to enfranchise the 
same proportion of voters from all communities including the Latin 
Christian commimity. In the interests of national coherence, the 
Latin Cunstians did not press for commimal electorate but they 
demanded reservation of seats in joint electorates as well as multi- 
member constituencies; the single-member constituency system, if 
proposed to be continue, should be so arranged as to give numerical 
importance to the Latin Christians. 

The Travancore State Catholic CJongress submitted a memorial 
to the Maharaja on 15 October, 1932. Tliey pleaded for joint electo- 
rates with reservation of seats based on population and also for 
the division of Travancore into nearly twenty-two multi-member 
constituencies. Under such a system, they felt, communal rivalries, 
if any, would be confined to the representative body and not broad- 
cast, with disastrous results, among the masses. 

The following table clearly indicates the cause and nature of 
the grievances entertained by some of the unrepresented and under- 
represented communities in Travancore: — 


Years 1922 1925 1928 1931 


Total number of Members 
to be returned by open 

election to the Popular 23 23 23 23 

Assembly. 


Christians 

Ezhavas 

Muslims 

Nairs 

Other caste Hindus 
Backward communities 


7 7 6 

0 0 0 

0 0 1 

12 13 14 

4 3 2 

0 0 0 


4 

0 

0 

15 

3 

1 
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The constitutional ^forms announced on 28 October, 1932 
failed to satisfy the political aspirations of the Ezhavas who from 
their experience in the past naturally thought that they could not 
get into either House by means of popular election. An !E3zhava 
Mahajana Conference was held under the auspices of the S.N.D.P. 
Yogam at Alleppey on 27 November, 1932, imder the presidentship 
of Mr. K. Ajryappan. The conference recorded its disapproval of 
the new constitutional Reforms® and formed a committee to chalk 
out the future programme of action in concert with other communal 
organisations. 

The Catholics of Travancore had their own grievances regard- 
ing their representation in the public services.' In point of educa- 
tion, population and land holding they occupied an important 
position in society. Yet their representation continued to be in- 
adequate in the services in spite of discussions in the Legislatiue, 
resolutions passed at various public meetings and memorials sub- 
mitted to the Government from time to time. The Catholics, 
perhaps, held the lowest number of appointments in the services. 
The Latin Catholics vehemently protested against the restriction of 
franchise to the payment of land tax without any regard for literacy 
and other qualifications, the Government's reluctance to allow 
reservation of seats and the delimitation of the constituencies as 
single-member ones resulting in the over-representation of caste 
Hindus in general. The voting strength of the latter was so much 
that it tilted the balance against the collective voting strength of 
the Ezhavas, Christians and Muslims. The complaint of the Latin 
Catholics was that while the Government recognised the undoubted 


6. The conference demanded reservation of seats in the Assembly and in the 
Council for the Ezhavas. 

7. Memorial submitted by them under the leadership of Mr. Thariyathu 
Kunji Thommen to Mr. T. Austin, Dewan. (Confidential file No. 1126| 
1933). The following details are referred to in it: 

Community 


Population 

(1931) 

Appointments 

held 

Nairs 


8,68,41 1 

13,384 

Non-Malayala Brahmins 


54,141 

2,833 

Ezhavas 


8,69,863 

912 

Muslims 


3,53,274 

609 

Catholics 


8,09,390 

923 

Marthomites 


14,2,486 

960 

Protestants 


2,08,725 

653 

Jacobites 


3,37,872 

1,353 

Etc. 


Etc. 

Etc. 
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fact of social divisions in Travancore based on sectional interests 
they did not provide for the presentation of those interests by means 
of reservation of seats* 

The political unrest in Travancore had thus its origin in the 
constitutional Reforms of 1932. The Ezhavas, the Muslims and 
Christians of all sections had looked forward to proportionate distri- 
bution of seats in the Legislature but the new Reforms little satisfied 
their expectations. 

The Ezhava Political League met at Quilon on 5 November, 
1932 to protest against the injustice done by the Government. Next 
day the 'Executive Committee of the State Catholic Congress recorded 
their protest at Kottayam. This was followed by the protests of 
the All-Travancore Muslim Service League and the Latin Christian 
Mahajana Sabha. There was also a public meeting of the Christians 
at Trivandrum in which Rao Bahadur A. M. Muthunayagam Pillai, 
Rao Bahadur P. I. Verghese, Dr. Thomas Mathew and Mr. 
K. C. Mamman Mappillai participated. The Ezhavas, the Muslims 
and the Christians decided to send deputations to wait on the 
Dewan for representing their grievances. But the Government’s 
attitude was indifferent. 

On 21 November, 1932, the Christians of all denominations 
resident in Trivandrum met and appointed two Sub-Committees to 
study the political effects of the new Regulation and the electorate 
rules foreshadowed in the Government communique appended to 
the Regulation. It was recommended that the system of general 
electorate should be retained as the creation of communal electo- 
rates, would be detrimental to national solidarity and that adequate 
reservation of seats on the basis of population alone would ensure 
the just representation of the neglected communities like the Chris- 
tians, EJzhavas and Muslims." T^e advocacy of adult suffrage was 


8- The second All-Travancore Latin Christian Conference was held at 
Trivandrum on 14th ;May, 1935 in which Rao Bahadur A. M. Muthu- 
nayagam Piilai, formerly Judge of the High Court of Travancore and 
Dewan Bahadur P. C. Lobo participated. For Mr. Lobo’s address see 
the Madras Mail dated 18 May, 1935 (No. D. Dis. 339148|CS). He 
referred to the fact that an oligarchy accounting for only 17 per cent 
of the population, supreme in the army, powerful in the Devaswom 
Department and dominant in the public services, was able to entrench 
itself in a predominant position in the Legislature as well. 

9. The Sub-Committee that studied the representative aspect consisted of 
Mtessrs. E. J. John, Joseph Kunju Padlyara and K. T. Thomas. The 
Sub-Committee reported that representation, to be effective, must be 
based on the numerical strength of the different communlltiea. As the 
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not to be, in any sense, a ground to rule out the principle of reser- 
vation of seats. As long as conditions promoting communal discord 
in elections were allowed to continue the formation of popular 
parties on political lines was not likely to happen; but once the 
principle of reservation was accepted, the Christians felt, it would 
necessarily lead to such a healthy formation of political parties as 
had been rendered impossible by the introduction of single member 
constituencies. Any attempt made by the Government to exploit 
the communal spirit in elections would be detrimental to the 
interest of the State as a whole and the system of reservation, it 
was felt, would heal the wounds inflicted by communalism on the 
body politic and promote social solidarity, besides placing the 
services of the best and the most experienced men, irrespective of 
class or creed, at the disposal of the State. There was little 
meaning in making the Taluk population the deciding factor in the 


Government had recognised the different communities as separate 
entities for various administrative purposes the same princi|ple should 
be reasonably extended to representation 4n the Legislature as well. 
In fact the Government had reserved twelve seats in the Assembly for 
those communities that might fail to secure representation from the 
general constituencies and they had also accepted, to some extent, the 
principle of functional representation. Of course it would be ridiculous 
to give proportionate representation to communities which could not 
provide sufficiently literate or politically intelligent men. But such 
weakness of the backward communities should not be exploited to 
deprive even the literates of their legitimate claims. The Sub-Com- 
mittee was of the view that Ezhavas might not succeed in returning any 
candidate from the general rural constituencies. Proportionate to their 
numerical strength, the Christian community was entitled to return 
nineteen Members to the Assembly and nine to the Council and on the 
same basis, the Nairs could claim only one-sixth of the 56 seats in the 
Assembly, by election or by nomination, and any favour extended to 
them would be only at the expense of the other communities. The Sub- 
committee alleged that the electoral rolls had been manipulated for 
this purpose; again in certain parts, the Christians who were mostly 
mortgagees suffered because though they paid tax they did so in the 
names of the holders of the equity of redemption, mostly non-Christians. 
Even when the Christians acquired property from non-Christians, proper 
entries would not have been made in the revenue records. The Sub- 
committee recommended that the sing'le -member system should be 
replaced by multi-member constituency system providing for reservation 
of seats in a uniform manner. 
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allocation of seats while adult suffrage was ruled out of conside- 
ration. No consistent principle had been followed by the Govern- 
ment in the allocation of seats which was alleged to be arbitrary 
and unfair.’*' 

It was subsequently decided that the different sections of the 
Christian community should join and organise themselves to 
protect their common interests. The All-Travancore Christian 
Political Conference was formed to get their political grievances 
remedied by the Government. The Travancore State Catholic 
Congress, the Latin Christian Mahajana Sahha, the Kerala Christian 
Service League and tlie South Travancore Indian Christian Associa- 
tion were actively associated with this Political Conference. 

A deputation of the Christian Political Conference met the 
Dewan and presented to him a memorial" on 19 December, 1932. 

10. Siib-Comniittee's report, dated 21 November, 1932. While Thijruvalla 
with a voting strength of 5746 was granted three seats, Kunnatunad 
witli a voting strength of 6575 was allowed only two and Agastheea- 
waram with a voting strength of 9230, only one. Neyyatlnkaral with 
a voting strength of 4780 got two seats, Mtxivatapuzha with a voting 
strength of 5402 was allowed only one. Such an allocation on the 
basis of single-member system was construed as communal favouritism 
shown by the Government. 

As Mr. N. V. Joseph pointed out later, representation was given to 
the taluks, not according to their voting strength but population. Under 
the existing system the Ezhavas, Muslims, Latiln Catholics, Protestants 
and Marthomite.s numbering more than twenty lakhs would have little 
chance of representation in either Chamber of Legislature. 

11. The memorial was signed by Mr, E. J. John, President of the Christian 
Political Conference, Mr. I. C. Chacko, representative of the Travancore 
State Catholic Congress, Mr. W. De Netto who represented the Travan- 
coie Latin Christian Mahajana Sahha, Mr. James Fletcher, who repre- 
sented the South Travancore Indian Christian Association and Mr. 
C. P. Thomas who represented the Kerala Christian Service League. 
They formed the personnel of the deputation. They pointed out that 
the adjustment of the electoral rolls then in force to the re-ali|gned 
constituencies would injure the Christian interests and that the reser- 
vation of seats in a joint electorate had commended itself to British 
Indian statesmanship as fair to all communities. The creation of double- 
member and single-member constituencies in dUferent parte of the State 
was in such a manner as to favour the Nair community alone and 
handicap the Christians. The memorialists did not ask for any 
weightage against the more powerful section or for any separate electo- 
rate which would have retarded the democratic progress of the State. 

Mr. E. J. John, the spokesman of the deputation, pointed out that 
the Christians formed nearly one-third of the total population but ever 
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The memorialists prayed for the reservation of seats in a joint 
electorate on poptmtion basis in order to avoid the continuance of 
common^ vested interests but they were equally aware that such 
reservation was “not theoritically perfect as a democratic device.” 
They felt that a half-way house of the kind was imperative under 
the conditions prevalent in Travancorc and desired that “the foun- 
dation now laid should be such as to sustain a more national struc- 
ture in the future.” 

An analysis of the results of the general elections since 1922 
would reveal the predominance of the Nair community in the Legis- 
lature. The various sub-castes within the Nair community had been 
already fused together on progressive lines and they attained a 
social solidarity as never in the past. But within the Christian 
community, the various sections continued to chalk out their policies 
on their own separate lines. The Nairs, by tradition, dominated 
the official hierarchy in the State. The feudal theory of franchise 
persisted even after the Reforms of 1932 and practically only 2.89 
per cent of the population in the State was enfranchised. This 
was grossly unsatisfactory in so far as 41 per cent of the male 
population and 17 per cent of the female population were literate. 
The principle of differential franchise qualification in favour of 
the unrepresented communities, though recommended by the Lothian 
Committee, had not been adopted by the Government of Travancore. 
The Christian community owned a large extent of land in Travan- 
core but they could not take full advantage of the land tax quali- 
fication for franchise because many among them, who were mort- 
gagees, had to pay the tax in the name of the mortgagers. Most 
of them again were tenants, along with the Ezhavas and the 
Muslims, with possession of agricultural holdings but this fact 
also did not help them in securing advantages. One cause for the 
dissatisfaction was that while land revenue formed only 17.6 per 
cent, excise and customs brought in merely 34.7 per cent of the 
total income of the State; the Christians, Ezhavas and Muslims 
pursuing industry and trade and contributing most to excise and 
customs revenue were ignored in the matter of franchise while the 
Nairs who owned land got all material advantages on account of 
the insistence on property qualification for suffrage. There was also 
the complaint that the hasty preparation of the electoral rolls had 

since election by general constituencies had begun they never secured 
their due share of representation in the Legislature while the Ezhavas 
numbering 8.69 lakhs did not get a single seat by that form of election. 
The reservation of seats was the only practicable method of obliterating 
communal discard in the State which was favoured by the continuance 
of vested linterests in the political field. No community should be 
permitted to labour under a galling sense of injustice. 
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led to several inconvenient omissions and incorrect entries. It was 
not possible to re-distribute the electoral areas in such a way as 
to provide enough constituencies for the hitherto unrepresented 
classes with a majority of voters in their communities. They 
cherished the grievance that they could extract little sympathy 
from the different branches of administration which were appa- 
rently dominated at the time by the Nair community. In the 
promulgation of the new Reforms the Government had not ascer- 
tained the wishes of the public or consulted the Legislative Council. 

On 17 December, 1932, the Christian, Ezhava and Muslim 
organisations met together in the London Mission Society Hall at 
Trivandrum to concert measures jointly for achieving their political 
goal. It was thus that the All-Travancore Joint Political Confe- 
rence came into being. 

A deputation of the Joint Political Conference submitted a 
memorial to the Dewan on 9 January, 1933.’- It was a warning 
that the published electoral rules would only accentuate communal 
bitterness in the State and prevent the formation of parties on 
political lines. From the results of the four elections previously 
held it would be obvious that but for the nominations made by the 
Government more than half of the population of the State might 
have gone unrepresented. The possibility of representation by 
nomination should be in no sense an adequate compensation for that 
by election in a democracy. The memorialists were of the view 
that the non-official seats in the Assembly should not be filled up 
by nomination, but thrown open for election in general rural multi- 
member constituencies with adequate reservation for the considerable 
communities; the same principle of reservation should be made 
applicable to the State Council also. The principle of reservation 
had been accepted by the British Prime Miniipter’s Communal Award, 
the Allahabad Unity Conference and the Poona Pact. Mr. 
N. V. Joseph, spokesman of the deputation, pointed out that Travan- 
core was witnessing the clash of two principles, the existing exigency 

12. Mr. N. V. Joseph, President of the Travancore State Catholic Congress, 
was the spokesman of the deputation which included Messrs. C. V. Kunju- 
rainan, Thariyathu Kunji; Thomman, Abdul Rahiman Saheb, 
K. M. Kesavan, Saheb Bahadur P. K. Kunju, K. T. Thomas, E. P.i Varu- 
ghese, K. C. Eapen and James Fletcher. The memorllal was submitted 
on behalf of the S.N.D.P. Yogam, the Wajanathul Muhammadiya 
Association, the All-Travancore Muslim Service League, the Hldayathul 
Islamic Sahha, llic Travaiicon* Stale ('.alholic Coiigre.ss, the Latin Chris- 
tian Mnhajanft Sahha. the Soiilh Travancore Indian Christian Associa- 
tion, the Kerala Christifan Service League and the All-Travancore 
Christian Political Con^orence. 
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of communal asjpirations and the developing tendency of territorial 
hationaiUty which influenced political action in contemporary 
British India. He added that an adjustment between the two, 
lidding to social harmony, wotxld be possible in Travancore only by 
th^ reservation of seats on commimal lines in joint electorates for 
it would train the electors to consider the intrinsic merits of the 
candidates, apart from their commimal claims, and neutralise the 
inequalities caused by territorial electorates and restricted franchise. 

The Government suggested the holding of a Round Table 
Conference** to consider the re-grouping of the constituencies of 
the Assembly and the Council. This suggestion was interpreted as 
an admission, by the Government, of the unfair nature of the 
grouping of the constituencies. But the political leaders demanded 
the widening of the scope of such conference before they could 
think of co-operating with it.*'* 

On 25 January, 1933 the representatives of the constituent 
organisations of the All-Travancore Joint Political Conference met 
in the L.M.S. Khill at Tiivandrum and passed the important resolu- 
tion on abstention, among others.*** 

It stated: 


Whereas the reformed Legislative Bodies of 

Travancore notwithstanding the promise 

of wide franchise and adequate representation of the 
various interests in the State made in the communique 
that has announced these Reforms and in spite of the 
definite demands of the different communities repre- 
sented in this conference for a Reform safeguarding 
the interests of all these communities in the matter 
of representation in the Legislature have made the 
position of all these communities worse and have 
created in the State an unjust and undue class pre- 
dominance of one community; 


13. Government Letter No. ROC. 112|32|Pol. dated 14 January, 1933, 
addressed to N. 'V. Joseph. 

14. Letter from N. V., Joseph to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
dated 19 January, 1933. 

16. The resolution, moved by Mr. P. A. Abraham, was supported by Messrs. 
C. 'V. Kunjuraman, A. C. Kuriakose, C. Kesavan, E. P. 'Varghese, James 
Pietcher, Thairlyathu Kunjl Thommen, Kochukora Tharakan, P. E. 
Abraham, Saheb Bahadur P. K. Kunju, Saheb Bahadur Pitcha Bava 
Sahib and P. S. Muhammed, 

3/3357 
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Whereas after the promulgation of these tleformS 
these cammuuities jointly and singly brought to the 
notice of the Government their great grievances as 
regards the electoral system foreshadowed in the 
communique; 

Whereas the reply promised by the Dewan to the 
deputation of this Joint Conference has not yet been 
received though this Conference has waited long; 

Whereas there are indications and grounds to 
believe that the Government do not propose to consider 
any of the demands of this Conference; 

Whereas this Conference feel convinced that no re- 
grouping of the constituencies alone which the Gov- 
ernment seem to contemplate can do justice to all the 
communities in the matter of representation; 

Whereas in the considered opinion of this Confe- 
rence reservation of seats on population basis for the 
varioiis considerable communities in joint multi- 
member territorial constituencies is the only remedy 
to safeguard the interests of the various communities 
concerned and to alleviate communal bitterness and 
eradicate communal ill-feeling in the present condi- 
tions of Travancore; 

Whereas a duty is cast on this Conference to ex- 
press its opinion as to the future stand these commu- 
nities should take in this matter; and 

Whereas this Conference is of opinion that no 
useful purpose will be served if only a few members 
of these communities manage to get into the Legis- 
lature; 

This Conference of the delegates of the various 

S Jitical organisations of the Christian, Ezhava and the 
uslim communities and of the members of these 
commimities should abstain’” from taking part either 
by voting or by standing as candidates in the elections 
or by accepting nominations to the reformed Legisla- 
tive bodies so long as the Government do not make 


16. The Malayalam word nivarthanam (Abstention) seems to have been 
coined by Mr. I. C. Chacko in order to make the movement distinct 
from the Non-Co-operatlon Movement. (Article by Mr. M. M. Varkey 
In the Malabar Matt dated 25 November, 1962.) 
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provision for the representation by election of all 
considerable communities proportionate to their popu- 
lation in the Legislature. 

Hie Government, in a press note issued on 27 January, 1933, 
adhered to the view that population could not be treated as the 
deciding factor for fixing the number of seats for the various com- 
munities as long as franchise was mainly based on property quali- 
fication and adult franchise was not granted. Hiey also pointed 
out that the reservation of seats for such a large number of com- 
munities as in Travancore would make it impossible to adjust the 
necessary territorial extent of the constituencies. They thought 
that “the one remarkable feature of the new scheme of Reforms 
will be the elimination of the chances of any particular community 
becoming predominant in the Legislature, and that the proposed 
adjustment of the electorates would give the Christians a reason- 
ably fhir share of representation. They proposed to nominate the 
Elzhava and the Muslim members to the seats reserved for nomi- 
nation and also devised a S3retem of facultative representation for 
the special benefit of the deserving communities. Anyway the 
scheme of the Round Table Conference fell through and the Govern- 
ment started to draft the election rules on the lines laid down on 29 
October, 1932. 

The Government pointed out that the Joint Political Conference 
did not take into consideration the “Depressed Class Christians;” 
the Christian leaders felt that as such a community was not known 
to Christianity, the Government’s intention was perhaps to spread 
the impression that the Joint Political Conference was not sufiici- 
ently comprehensive or representative and that the agitation was 
sponsored purely by the Syrian Christians. The Government’s 
view was that under section 6 (2) of the Legislative Reforms Re- 
g^ulation, twelve out of the sixty non-official seats should be filled 
by nomination and so the demand for opening all the sixty seats 
to election would be against the Regulation.” This argument 
ffid not hold water so far as there were seventy-two Members in 
all in the Assembly, including twelve officials, and the Regulation 
only stated that the number of non-officials should be sixty, of whom 
not less than forty-eight were to be elected and of whom not more 
than 24 were to be nominated. The Government’s objectimi was 
incomprehensible “unless the words ‘less’ and ‘more’ used therein” 
were taken “to mean just their opposites.” The Christian view- 
point was that there are distinct communities among the Christians 
as among the Hindus who would not fimction as one body or even 


17. «f th» Joint Political Conference to the Government, dated IS 

February, 1988. . 
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as auxiliary bodies in elections. Constitutional provisions were not 
to be based on calculations of possible electoral alliances and the 
facultative representation provided for by the Government would 
only bring into existence rival organisations leading to conrwnunal 
dissension. 

The Council was not distinct in character from the Legislative 
Assembly but only a copy of it, though on a higher franchise. 
Granting that the Second Chamber was necessary, the Joint Poli- 
tical Conference wanted proportionate representation in that body 
also lest the balance of communal composition should be upset. 
They did not accept the Government’s proposition that the new 
Refonns might be given a fair trial and that pro^r chaises could 
be effected on the basis of experience gained.^*^ They claimed that 
they were “fighting against this octopus of communalism although 
we have the misfortune to appear communalistic in our demand.” 
They added that they could not “but abstain from the Legislature 
until provision is made by Government for the representation of all 
the commimities in proportion to their populations in the Legislature. 
The euphemism of the arguments and their plausibility in compari- 
son with the politics of Emropean countries where castes do not 

exist do not deceive us at all Nothing is farther 

from our thought than to non-co-operate with the Government of 

our country and then try to bring it un4er ridicple 

TTie term, non-co-operation, has been deliberately omitted in the 
resolution with a view to dissociate our attitude from what it ^es 
come to mean in the light of the recent events in Britii^ India”. 

The Government published a revised list of constituencies on 
6 February, 1933 but the Joint Political Conference did not rhake 
any comment on it as they could not get at the correct figures oif 
the relative voting strength of the different communities in each 
constituency. 

The Abstention Movement that soon began had as its ultimate 
objective the securing of places in the Legislature and other repre- 
sentative institutions and public services in prc^rtion to the 
population of the respective communities. A few newspapers and 
individuals ascribed the agitation to self-seeking politicians but its 
leaders tried to disprove sudi propaganda by organising demonstra- 
tions. The movement was bound to catch the interest the masses 
when public meetings were held in different parts of Travanoore. 


18. This was because the Government had made no Change In the repre- 
sentative system that worked from 1922 to 1931 even though the Bzhavas 
had been consistently complaining that they were not aide to get into 
the Legislature at all. 
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The Government tried to create a split within the united party 
consisting of the Ezhavas, Christians and Muslims who called them- 
selves ‘abstentionists’ and later on adopted a policy of repression. 
From among the Members of the defunct Legislative Council they 
selected eleven persons belonging to different communities and the 
Dewan informaUy conferred with them early in March, 1933, 
apparently to dig the groimd from under the feet of the Joint Political 
Conference. A scheme of representation was submitted by them 
to the Government’® “keepii^ the franchise as it was and allocating 
seats to different communities, on population basis;” the number of 
general constituencies would be reduced and re-arranged in such 
a way that no particular community would get predominance and 
more seats coiild be set apart for facultative election. This scheme, 
however, was rejected by the Government. 

It was infeired that the Dewan had, on 1 March, 1933, announced 
the Government’s readiness to accept the principle of proportionate 
representation on the basis of population without any provision of 
reservation of seats and withwt any disturbance to the existing 
arrangement of franchise so that the preparation of fresh electoral 
rolls would be rendered unnecessary. On 14 March, the Govern- 
ment issued a communique pronusing adequate representation to 
the Efchavas, Latin Catholics and Muslims.”® The Joint Political 
Conference felt that the concessions promised by the Government 
to the Elzhavas and Musluns could not be practically realised by 
those communities imder tl^ electoral conditions prevalent at the 
time, apart from the fact that they fell far short ctf their numerical 

19. Under the limitations prescribed by the Government they could not 
perhaps suggest a better scheme for securing proportionate representa- 
tion without resorting to reservation of seats or extension of franchise. 
According to their scheme, seven seats would be allotted to the southern, 
ten to the central and fourteen to the northern divisions. The Joint 
Political Conference later on stated that the distribution of seats made 
in the scheme was substantially fair. 

20. Four Ezhavas could be allowed to be returned by Ezhava Associations 
recognised by the Government; a Latin Catholic would be nominated 
by the Government; for the benefit of the Muslims, the Government 
might create the Alwaye constituency to be carved out of the Parur 
and Kunoathunsid Talulcs, over and above two nominations already 
promised. The Government proposed to raise the number of nominated 
Doo-offlaial seats in the Assembly Ssom 12 to 14 by reducing the number 
of nominated officials from 12 to 19. 
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strength. =’ The concessions announced on 14 March registered no 
real advance beyond those already made. The Joint Political 
Conference pointed out that the claims of the protestants, numbering 
over three lakhs, for representation had been totally ignored. As 
regards the reduction in the number of offic’al nominations and the 
increase in that of non-official nominations proposed by the Gov- 
ernment, they were of the view that the seats so saved might not 
be made available to the large communities like the ESzhavas with- 
out doing violence to the right of representation of the Protestants, 
Brahmins or other conamunities to whom the Government had not 
yet made any definite promise regarding representation. Every 
community should be enabled to capture the proportionate number 
of seats unaided by any electoral alliance with other powerful 
coramimities. 

On 24 March, 1933, Mr. T. Austin the Dewan, granted an inter- 
view to Messrs. T. J. Mathew, Mammen Mappillay and P. S. Muham- 
mad. He promised®^ to issue a supplementary communique announc- 
ing the Government’s intention to give, as far as possible, all the 
communities representation in the Legislature proportionate to their 
population if any injustice were to result from the elections. It 
was pointed out to the Dewan that the distribution of seats already 
effected was unjust and that the Legislature should be dissolved, 
irrespective of the result of elections. At the desire of the Dewan 
a few members of the Executive Committee^’’ of the Joint Political 
Conference met him on the next day after Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
Legal and Constitutional Adviser to the Maharaja, had already had 
a conversation with him. On this occasion the Dewan stated that 
the existing provisions regarding the franchise and the distribution 
of seats were substantially just and proper. This statement 
obviously indicated a change in the attitude of the Dewan which 
could not but be ascribed, under the circumstances, to the pressure 
exerted on him by Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. 

Thereupon the Executive Committee of the Joint Political 
Conference decided to submit a memorial to the Viceroy as regards 

21. The Government’s proposal was that the Nalrs (8.68 lakhs) could get 
nineteen seats by election; the Christians (16.04 lakhs) sixteen seats 
by election and three by nomination; the Ezhavas (8.60 lakhs) two 
seats by election and four by nomination; and the Muslim.s (3.63 lakhs) 
one seat by election and two by nomination. (Reply of the .Toint 
Political Conference to the Government, dated 25 March, 1933). 

22. Statement of the Joint Political Conference dated 28 March, 1933. 

23. Messrs. H, B. Mohammad Rowther, K. Mohammad All. K. M. Kesav.in, 
C. Kesavan, K. P. Madhavan, Walaalam Rose, N. V. Joseph and 
K. T. Thomas were those who met the Dewan. 



the legislative Reforms,"’ publish a memorandum setting forth the 
grievances of the under-represented and unrepresented communities 
and constitute committees at Kottayam, Kayanikuiam and Nager- 
coil to work out the abstention programme. 

J5ir C. P. Kamaswamy Iyer was of me opinion that the 
constitutional Reforms already effected should be given a fair trial 
after which any serious injustice or inequality that might manifest 
itself could be examined and rectified. He believed that the new 
arrangement was “an advance on anything attempted in any part 
of Indian India.”"’ He did not recognise any distinction between 
abstention and non-co-operation. The “abstentionists” however 
pointed out that they never sought to paralyse the administration 
but only abstain from tlie general elections so long as their gri- 
evances remained unredressed. They would not hold meetings if 
they were to be declared unlawful and prohibited, or violate any 
law or order to be imposed by constituted authorities. They 
contended that the expression of their dissatisfaction in a consti- 
tutional way was not incompatible with their loyalty to the 
Maharaja. The Joint Political Conference, in an appeal to the 
people, declared that every “attempt at belittling the distinction 
maintained by the Joint Political Conference between abstention 
and non-co-operation should be scrupulously watched and tactfully 
avoided in time," ’ 

Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer’s thesis was that in an Indian 
State, the Maharaja was, in theory and in practice- the sole re- 
pository of all powei’, legislative and administrative; while in most 
of the States the monarchical principle w^as fully preserved a great 
deal of devolution of power had already taken place in Trava’ncore 
and the new Reforms would certainly effect a laiger measure of it 
if only they were given a fair trial."" He was also sure that the 
different communities would get as many seats as their leaders 
wanted who were perhaps “anxious not so much for an increase 


24. The Executive Commilttee stated that they had contemplated only an 
appeal to the Viceroy though Sir C. r. Ramaswamy Iyer stated later 
that they had thought of approaching the British Parliament and the 
Members of the Indian Legislature. 

25. Travancore: The Present Political Problem, page 162. 

20. Stalemenl issued by the Working Committee of the All-Travaiicore Christian 
Political Conference dated 24 February, 1933. 

27. The Joint Political Conference suspected that the Nairs might, on strategic 
considerations, withdraw their candidates in certain constituencies and give 
other communities a chance to be represented, merely to perpetuate the 
reformed electoral system, very much favourable to them. 
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in their own representation as for a decrease in the representation 
of certain other communities who have been for a long time wield- 
ing a great deal of influence in the State.-'" It was improper, Sir 
Kamaswamy Iyer said, on the part of a few leaders to approach the 
Members of the British Parliament and the Indian Legislature 
with their own political grievances “over and above the abstention 
programme which is but a transformation of the Non-Co-operation 
Movement.”-' The legislation of the British Parliament, he de- 
clared, could affect only British India and not the Princely States, 
a fact that had been made clear at the Round Table Conferences 
and also in the Viceroy’s speech in the Chamber of Princes in 1933. 
The Government too in a press note issued on 2 April, 1933, 
stated that they “view with the utmost displeasure the continua- 
tion of agitation in this form” and made it clear that they would 
not “interfere with political agitation which is not of a subversive 
kind.” Orders were issued by the Disitrict Magistrates of the 
different revenue divisions prohibiting meetings and demonstra- 
tions. But for such orders the affected communities might have 
held political meetings and re-affirmed their demands. Unless the 
predominance of favoured communities based upon feudal franch- 
ise and arbitrary delimitation of coinstituencies was reduced it was 
not clear how the legitimate political interests of other communities 
could be safeguard^. The Executive Committee of the Joint 
Political Conference made it clear that they accepted the franchise 
as fixed by the Government and resolved to abstain only until 
provision was made for proportionate representation of all the 
considerable communities. They were immediately concerned 
only with the allocation of seats in the Legislature and not adult 
franchise or even responsible government. No talk of the graiit 
of political freedom could be consistent with the prohibition of 
political assemblies or the cancellation of the licence of newspa- 
pers.’’ Abstention never implied any attempt to paralyse the 
Government or any picketing of the polling booths or “anything 
suggestive of communal ill-will, violence or breach of public peace 
or disaffection” towards the ^veriunent. It was constitutional 
so far as it was a protest against the electoral Reforms imposed 
on the various communities against their wishes or interests and 
to that extent the repressive measures adopted by the Government 
constituted a negation of democratic rights. 


28. Statement issued by Sir C. P. Raniaswaniy Iyer, dated 30 March, 1933. 

29. Ibid. -FI 

30. Press statement issued on 20 April, 1933 by the Executive Coniaiittce of the 
Joint Political Conference. 

31. It wa.s in this connection that the licence of the Damn was cancelled. 
For details see the chapter on the Gouernment and the Press. 



Ifhe gist of the contention of the “abstentionists"’ was whether* 
it was fair that forty lakhs of citizens would secure only thirty 
seats while eight lakhs could get as many as twenty-five seats in 
the Legislature. Communal electorate was dangerous, as pointed 
out by the Government, and there were also practical difficulties 
in reserving seats for all communities. It was essential that voters 
and candidates should be encouraged to think in terms of political 
or economic interests of the State rather than classes or communi- 
ties. The domination of any particular community and communal 
separatism were both evils to be avoided at the same time. The 
Hwdu of Madras advocated a negotiated settlement between the 
Government and the leaders of the discontented communities."- 
The Indian Express stated^^ that continued neglect on the part of 
the Government to assuage discontent would, as in Alwar, accen- 
tuate the situation which might necessitate the employment of 
the armoured car. The method of the mailed first might drive 
healthy movements underground and pave the way for periodical 
outbursts of popular fury. The prohibition of representations, 
said the paper, to the British Parliament and the Indian Legisla- 
ture on the ground that they would deal with the Maharaja’s rela- 
tions with the King Emperor was a step devoid of tact and vision 
in the context of progressive constitutional developments in India. 

The “abstentionists” held public meetings to express their 
dissatisfaction and educate public opinion. The famous resolution 
on abstention had already been approved at an extraordinary 
general meet'ug of the Catholic Congress held at Palai.'* The 
Board of Directors of the S. N, D. P. Yogam supported it, which 
was later ratified by an extraordinary general meeting of the Yogam 
held at Changanacherry on 14 March. A mass meeting of the 
Christians, Ezhavas and Muslims was held at Tiruvalla and it also 
upheld the resolution.''^’ After a meeting at Kottayam attended 
by more than 5000 citizens, ''' there was a bigger gathering at 


;V2. The llitidu, dated 3 March, 1933. 

33. The Indian Express dated 21 April, 1933. 

34. It was at'lended by nearly 3000 Catholics and })r(\sided over by 

John Nldiry, the Vice-patron of the All-Kerala Catholic Congress. 

35. K. Ayyappan presided over the meeting. Those present accepted 

the decision of the Joint Political Conference b\' a majority of 1491 
against 9. 

36. Maminen Verghese was in the chair on the occasion. 

37. N. V. Joseph, President of the Travancore State Catholic Congress 

, Presided over it. * ,, 
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Kozhencherry/'® Other popular gatherings took place at Chengaii- 
nur, Kottar^kara, Quilon, Kaipattur, Vaikom and other places, 
apart from Kalkulam in South Travancore. 

The Government seems to have initiated the policy of repres- 
sion with their prohibition of a meeting at Pariu: which was to 
have been presided over by Mr. C. Krishnan, Editor of the Mitavadi 
of Calicut, on 2 April, 1933.'^ The mass meetings disproved the 
argument of the Government and their supporters that the agita- 
tion was one sponsored by a few disaftected individuals. The 
crystallization of adverse public opinion might result in the “forma- 
tion of a Legislature without any representative'' from any of the 
aggrieved communities. Either the electoral rules might be revi- 
sed or a new Legislature permitted to function that might distort 
the idea of representation itself. The ban on public meetings was 
applied at several places but there was no report of any defiance 
of law anywhere. The period of the prohibitory orders was 
extended further from the aate of their expiry. The gagging of the 
mouth was accompanied by that of the press, in exercise of the 
powers conferred on the Government by the Newspaper Regula- 
tion.^^ The adoption of repressive measures, it was believed, was 
to prevent the contemplated submission of a memorial to the 
Viceroy which the Government looked upon as a subversive act. 

38. Mr. A. C. Kuriakose, Secretary ol the Meciuwhil Taluk Saniajam pre* 
lided over it. 

39. Elaborate arrangements had been made i’or ttie tneeting but on 1 April, 

an order of the District Magistrate of Kottayam was served on its pro- 
moters, prohibiting it under section 27 of the Travancore Police Regu- 
lation. The Distirct Superintendent of Police arrived with a posse of 
armed police only to find that the birds had flown. No untoward 
incident happened. . ] 

As the Hindu observed on 0 April, it did "credit to the leaders of the 
Abstentionist Movement that, though the orders issued banning at the 
eleventh hour a conference for which they had made elaborate prepara- 
tions at great cost and otlicr considerable elTort, were provocative they 
readily abided by the Govcriiinent’s desire and called off the 
function.” Meetings of non -political <*h:iracter also seem to have come 
under the ban. Thus a meting •»! Ilw C.^lholir Yming Sofi»dy .0 

Kottarakara was banned. 

The District Magistrates of Quilon and Trivandrum also prohibited 
public meetings and even the distribution of pamphlets. 

A proposed meeting at Mavelikkara also was called off. 

40. The action taken against the Dasan has been described elsewhere. On 
23 May the Government warned the Editor of the Malay ala Manorama 
against "immoderate language” regarding the Abstention Movement. 

' Ibfe ETdilot sought a clarification the Govefumept did not oblfgc. 
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Having been denied freedom of expression in their own 
State, the Executive Committee of the Jomt Political Conference 
met at Emakulam in Cochin State on 20 April to discusa the 
general situation. On 12 May there was also the annual session 
of the Kerala Christian Service League at Emakualm when it 
was decided to continue the agitation.” On the same day the 
Kerala Muslim Youth Conference met at its annual session at 
Calicut*® when it was decided to approve of the Abstention 
Movement in Travancore and appeal to the Government to “desist 
from the policy of repression” "in the interests of justice and 
fairness.” Next day the All-Kerala Muslim Conference also 
met at Calicut,*® and a resolution was passed that “the clainm 
advocated by the All-Travancore Joint Political Conference are 
just and based on sound political ideals.” The All-Kerala 
Catholic Congress** holding its annual session at Emakulam on 
12 May, and the Ezhavas meeting at lEImakulam*' on the next day 
harped upon the same theme. 

The identification of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, Consti- 
tutional Adviser to the Maharaja, with the Reforms of 1932 and 
his suspected consideration for the Nair community caused 
the demand by the “abstentionists,” of his removal from the 
service of the State. According to his own statement issued on 18 
November, 1932, he had nothing to do with the internal admini- 
stration in the State but only matters “relating to broad policy.” 
The abstentionists however considered that his hand was visible 
in the internal affairs also, for he was receiving deputations and 
discussing public matters with them. His identification of 
'abstention’ with ‘non-co-operation’ and his allegation on 21 
Feburary, 1933, that the Abstention Movement was spearheaded 
only by a few individuals were interpreted as an attempt to 
mislead the public and cause a split within the ranks of the 
“abstentionists.” His statement on Travancore’s relations with 
the Paramoimt Power was commented on as unwarrsuited and mis- 
chievous. It was even alleged by certain sections that the Associ- 
ated Press of India Agency in Trivandrum, established with a 

41. M. A. Chacko, Commissioner of Police and Commander of the State 
Brigade, Cochin, (Retd.) presided. 

42. It was presided over by Maulana Muhammad Yakub Hassan Sait 
(Madras.) 

43. It was presided over by Sir Mohamed Habibulla. The resolution was 
moved by K, K. Seethy Saheb of Tellicherry and seconded by K. Uppi 
Saheb. 

44. T. J. Maithew presided over the annual session which was attended 
by more than 5000 people from different parts of South India. 

45. K. Kunju Panicker presided over the meeting of the Ezhavas. 
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subsidy from the Government, was being utilised by him for the 
propagation of his own views and that he was giving secret en- 
couragement to the Nair community, who enjoyed powerful vested 
interests in the State. The “abstentionists” looked upon him as 
the moving spirit behind the Government who would divide to rule 
and block any happy solution to the tangled problem of representa- 
tion. 


The ball of repression had started rolling on 1 April, 1933, on 
the eve of the departure of the Maharaja and party on European 
tour. Thereafter, the Government mobilised all their resources 
for repressing the Abstention Movement and for turning the tide 
of general election in their favour. The election turned out to be 
unique so far as no freedom of expression was tolerated during 
the period immediately preceding it. It was alleged that a large 
number of Government servants worked, with a common plan of 
action, to persuade several members of the dissatisfied com- 
munities to stand forth as candidates and get them elected to 
both the Houses of Legislature. The intention of the Government 
was to prove that the new Reforms already effected would satis- 
factorily give representation to all the considerable conmnmities 
in the State. There was also the charge that the Government indu- 
lged in terrorism to compel the citizens to vote for the “anti- 
abstention candidates.” It was alleged that Mr. B. Nanu Pillai, 
Commissioner of Police, camped at several places in Central 
Travancore organising and apparently influencing the elections. 
Though the constituencies were territorial the police was reported 
to have behaved as if some of them were ear-marked for 
particular communities and the Government’s prestige would go 
down if no one therefrom entered the contest for election. ^ 
attempt was made to prevail on a few members of the dissatisfied 
communities to sponsor a movement against the “abstentionists” 
and subscribe to the Government’s theory that the Informs of 
1932, satisfactory as they were, r^uired no modification. Tliey 
issued a manifesto specially appealing to the Syrian Qiristians in 
the State to support the Government. But it made little app^ 
to the masses. At the time when nominations were being received, 
those among the dissatisfied communities who had originally 
annoimced their candidature withdrew their names thoi^h the 
Government ultimately persuaded a few persons to give their 
nomination papers^® in regard to both the Houses of L^islature. 

46. Only one Muslim, three Ezhuvas and fourteen Christians could be per- 
suaded to contest the elections to the Assembly and a few others to the 
State Council. The Government received the nominations until 29 May. 
All but four candidates from the Nair community were persuaded by 
»the Government to withdraw' in favour of those from the dissatisAed 
communities, 
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The results of the general elections conducted under pro- 
hibitory orders may be tabulated thus: 



Population 

Seats in the Legislature 

Community 

in Lakhs 

Assembly — 48') 
Council — 22J 70 

Christians 

16.04 

10 

Ezhavas 

8.69 

3 

Nairs 

8.68 

36 

Other caste Hindus 

4.79 

15 

Muslims 

3.53 

3 

Depressed classes 

9.17 

1 

Europeans 

(587) 

2 


Analysing the results recorded above the Executive Commits, 
tee of the Joint Political Conference stated that none of those 
returned from the Christian, Ezhava or Muslim communities had 
been ever heard of in the public life of the State. On 25 August, 
1933, they levelled, in a press statement, various charges against 
the Government officials concerned with the elections which how- 
ever were not contradicted by the Government. Messrs. C. Kesavan 
N. V. Joseph and P. K. Kunju had worked intensely for the success 
of the Abstention Movement. It was clear that the two Chambers 
of Legmlature, as newly constituted, were not reinesentative of 
the major communities in the State.^' It was a tragic irony that 
the constitutional Reforms of 1932, acclaimed as progressive, had 
to be worked out in an atmosphere of political mistrust, conamunal 
vilification, police shadowing, intimidation and the gagging of 
mouth. 


47. To save the situation the Government nominated 4 Christians, 4 Ezhavas 
and 2 Muslims to the Assembly and one Christian, 2 Ezhavas and one 
Muslim to the Council. As regards the two Ezhava seats set apart for 
facultative representation, the S. N. D. P. Yogaw refused to apply for 
recognition as a faculty. 



CHAPTER 28 


THE ABSTENTION MOVEMENT 
( The Second Phase 1933-38 ) 

After the elections were over in June, 1933 and the ban was 
lifted, several meetings were held^ in different parts of Travancore 
and resolutions passed protesting against the unrepresentative 
character of the new Legislative Chambers and expressing lack of 
confidence in the Members, elected or nominated in contravention 
of the decision regarding abstention taken by the different 
accredited communal associations in the State. The Government 
was requested to dissolve the Legislature and reconstitute it, in 
order to secure proportionate representation. The official inter- 
ference in the general elections was condemned, as well as the pro- 
hibitory order that had stifled freedom of expression. After the 
Executive Committee of the Joint Political Conference had tevelled 


l. As the ban on the holding of public meetings was lifted the citizens of 
Meenachil decided, at a meeting held on 6 August, to accord a welcome 
to the Maharaja, returning to the State after his European tour. Other 
meetings were held at Thiruvalla, Chengannur, Chirayinkil and Thodupuzha. 
On the day on which the new Legislature was opened, the Christian, 
Ezbava and Muslim youths marked their protest through a fast under- 
taken by them. Criminal prosecution was launched against a few students 
at Trivandrum on the ground that they had harassed a Christian Member 
of the Assembly. The District Magistrate, Quilion, prohibited under section 
127 of the Travancore Criminal Procedure Code, the publication of the 
Hhtory of the Abstention Movement in the Kerala Sevakan, the organ of 
the Kerala Christian Service League. The political leaders contended that 
this action amounted to a perversion of law so far as the ordinary law of 
the State was being applied for purposes for which it was never intended. 
At the same time, lliey pointed out, a ''Nair paper” was publishing, with 
the Governments’ connivance, several articles condemning the leaders of the 
Abstention Movement. The teaching licence of a few individuals wa.s 
cancelled on political grounds, under section 61 of the Travancore Educa- 
tion Code. This section was intended to affect only those who indulged in 
political agitation against the Government. The ’’ahstentionists” contended 
that thev had never violated the law of the State but only represented 
some of the general grievances. Mr. K. George, Chief Secretary to the 
Government, was made the Land Revenue Commissioner against precedent 
and this was interpreted as a mark of the Government’s hostile attitude 
towards the Christians. 
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their charges against the Government, the S. N. D. P. Yogam also 
met in its annual general session at Alleppey on 27 August and re- 
corded its own protest. The absence, in the Legislature, of notable 
members from the aggrieved communities was conspicuous. 

The inaugural meeting, on 31 July 1933, of the re-constituted 
Legislature was characterised by special protection extended to 
its Members from “passive demonstrations of popular disapproval.” 
As the Kesari of Trivandrum observed: 

Two "Houses of Legislature have been established to 
render futile the powers given to the old Legislature. Under 
the pretext of giving a wider representation the old restricted 
representation is maintained. The voters learn that the 
Members of the Assembly have been elected by them only 
after the candidates .... have been declared elected by the 
returning officers. Some become Members without voting, 
remaining under police protection for fear of the voters .... 
public servants induce many candidates to withdraw and put 
up new candidates .... Those who habitually vote only for 
candidates of their own community in the elections vote this 
time for candidates of other communities in order to defeat 

candidates of their own communities It is usual for 

voters to express joy on the occasion of the first meeting of 
the Legislature. But in Travancore on that day a large part 
of the population observed fasting and hartal. And the 
Government and the President received on the opening day of 
the Legislatiure resolutions of public meetings expressing no- 
confidence in the Members taking part in the session. The 
Members who have taken sides with the Government in the 
matter of constitutional Reforms are trying to form a National 
Party as representatives of the people, to oppose the Govern- 
ment, forgetting the inadequate representation of the Legisla- 
ture of which they are Members That fact is that at 

no time in the near future there will be an opportunity, when 
owing to the imminent constitutional Reforms in British 
India a joint action of the public for self-government will be 
so sueccssful as at present. We exhort that the people should 

immediately abandon their suicidal and the Government 

th'-ii policy, ’' 

It IS regrettable that at this stage communal tension rose high 
between the Nairs and the aggrieved communities. From a long- 
range view-point it represented perhaps an inevitable phase in the 
struggle for responsible government that involved necessarily an 


2. Be/ore the Oovernmmt of Travancore subBoittedl by M, M. Varkey to 
the Ci9Veinuil«t. 



attack on vested interests supporting the reactionary system. “At 
no time in the history of Travancore” says Mr. C. Narayana Pillai, 
“did communalism stride like a colossus over the whole country and 
inflame baser passions and encourage fissiparous tendencies.”^ 
At the Nair Conference held at Trivandrum in September, 1933 an 
appeal was made to all the members of the Nair community to try to 
maintain their predominant position in the Legislature and the public 
services. Speeches on different platforms only served to add to the 
intense communal bitterness^ which xmfortimately poisoned, for a 
time, the mind of the youth in schools and colleges. 

As the Government did nothing to remove the grievances re- 
garding repre.sentation, the leaders of the Ealiavu, Christian and 
Muslim communities finally decided to continue their agitation “by all 
constitutional means” and organise an All-Travancore Joint Pi;iiiical 
Congress. The movement, it was claimed was symbolic mere of 
grief at the Government’s apathy than of a challenge and test of 
strength. 

The objectives of the Joint PoUtical Congress were to obtain 
representation in the Legislature, the public services and the army 
on the basis of population for aU considerable communities, as well 
as adult franchise and responsible government. The Joint Political 
Congress was willing to stay all attempts at securing responsible 
government until the realisation of the demand for proportionate 
representation in the Legislature.® The Executive Committee of 
this Congress resolved to press their demands also through memorials 
to the Dewan, the Maharaja and the Paramount Power in succession. 
They appointed a deputation" consisting of seven members to wait on 

3. Life of Mr, Chcmganacherrp K, Parameswaran Pillai (Malayalam) by 
C. Narayana Pillai. 

4. The Nair Conference was presided over by K. Narayana Menon and the 
Nair Youth Conference, by Malloor K. Govinda Pillai,. Subsequently there 
was a meeting of the Christians, Ezhavas and Muslims at Ponkunnam with 
P. J. Sebastian m the chair and it was addressed by K. R. Narayanan. 
The meetings arranged to be held by the aggrieved communities at Palai 
and Changanacherry were prohibited by the District Magistrate of Kottayam. 
They naturally feK that the Government was indirectly helping the Nair 
commimity, granting its members freedom of expression that was denied 
to the other Communities. However Kesari Balakrishna Pillai, 
G. Raman Menon, Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai, G. Rama- 
chandran, P. N. Krishna Pillai and A, Thanu Pillai rose high above the 
communal clouds and viewed the developments in the State from a 
political angle. 

5. Letter frdlh N.' V. Joseph to the Dewan, dotted 9 November, 1933. 

' » A I , 

6. Letter from E. P. Varghese to the Dewan, dated 11 Octobefl^l933. ' 
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the Dewan with a memorial'' to be submitted to him. The Dewan, how- 
ever, was unwilling to receive any deputation “from the body in 
whose name you have written until they have publicly and without 
equivocation’’ renoimced the policy of abstention.^ Thereupon 
Mr. N. V. Joseph, General Secretary of the Joint Political Congress, 
forwarded to the Dewan a copy of the memorial originally intended 
,to be handed over to him in person. The Government took no action 
on the memorial. 

Lord Willingdon, the Viceroy, planned to visit Travancore 
in December, 1933. It was when he had been Governor of Madras 
that the Devaswoms were separated from the Revenue Department 
in Travancore. He tried vehemently to crush the Non-Co-operation 
Movement that had been raging in British India. The “abstentioni- 
sts’’ sincerely believed that the Government of Travancore had taken 
pains deliberately to identify the Abstention Movement in the State 
with the Non-Co-operation Movement in British India so as to convince 
the Viceroy of its “negative and subversive” character. Before 
his arrival, the Government decided to crush the movement. They 


7. The memorial referred lo liie repressive m(;asiires of the Ciovenimeiit and 
the unrepresentative character of • the rc-consliluted Legislature. 
It reminded the (ioveriiment that the ''alLslenlionisls” had never proposed 
or practised an> l onn of civil disoiH‘di(‘nC(‘ w iien law.s \n t re enforced 

without justihahle cati.se. for withholding some of tiie elementary rights of 
citizenship. None of them thought of withholding the payment of tax or 
wrecking the I legislature or placing obstacles in the normal functioning of 
the administration. The memorial gave details n'garding the nndomocratic 
manner in which the general elections were conducted. Out of the forty- 
three seats in the Assembly thrown open for election in general constituen- 
cies, twenty- five were secured by the Xair eoinmiiiiity and in the State 
Council they got ten out of .sixteen such seals. The under-representation 
or non iH'preseulation of large sections ot llie people would he a negation of 
democracy. The memorial demanded the immediate dissolution of the Legis- 
lature, its re-eonstitutioii on the basis of proportionate rejiresen'tation for 
the considerable communities and llu‘ instilu'hon of an impartial enquiry 
into official conduct during the elections held in June, (See No. 1315/ 

1933). 

S, I'roni the Cdiief Sixrelary to K. P. \’arghese, 2h Oelolx'r, 193.3 (No. 118 (LS.L 
The Dewan also pointed out that the language of the memorial, already 
forwarded lo him in advance', was ‘'intemperate and disrespeclfuL’* 
N. V. Joseph in his reply dated 9 November, 1933 pointed out that he was 
only seeking redress against tlic highhanded acts of Government officials, 
which were specially enumerated in the memorial. "It is the right of the 
people,” he added, "to bring Ihcir grievances lo the notice of the head 
of the administration and his duty, to take action thereon.” 

3/3357 
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served notice on the MaMyala Mamrmna. of Kottayam on 11 
November, 1933 to show cause why legal action should not be taken 
against it for having supported the ag^itation. Messrs. N. V. Joseph, 
P. K. Kimju® and C. Kesavan'® were placed under a gagging order . 

It would appear that a few days prior to the Viceregal visit to 
the State, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer and Mr, T. Austin, Dewan, had 
stated that the Government was quite prepared to redress the 
political grievances if an approach would be made “in the proper 
spirit;” the political leaders were expected to announce the calling 
off of the Abstention Movement and their own readiness to appeal to 
the Maharaja rather than the Paramoimt Power for the satisfaction 
of their demands; and they were made to understand that the pro- 
ceedings initiated against individuals and institutions would be 
dropped by the Government. Thereupon Mr. E. J. John, President 
of the Joint Political Congress, announced the cessation of the poli- 
tical agitation so as to create a proper atmosphere for a satisfactory 
settlement. 

The “abstentionists” contended that the Christians^ Ezhavas, 
and Muslims principally represented trade, commerce and Labour 
in the State and could not be satisfactorily represented by any 
single commimity that stood for landed interests; the movement 
to that extent served important social and economic interests. 
Moreover legislation of a religious character demanded a proper 
appreciation of the view-points of the communities affected. The 
composition of the Legislature , it was further argued, would in- 
fluence the Government’s policy regarding taxation and expenditure 
and it would be just that those items of expenditure as would beneflt 
the trading, commercial and laboiming classes were not starved. 
The extension of civic rights to all communities, after all, was the 
basis for the establishment of responsible government. 

According to a statement issued by the EJxecutive Committee 
of the Joint Political Congress^ it would appear that on 22 
October, 1933, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer had contacted Mr. 
E. J. Philippose to find a solution to the political problem. There 
was nothing for the leaders to renounce, it was felt, as regards 
the Abstention Movement which had “practically ceased” with the . 
general elections in June, 1933. Subsequently Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer contracted Mr. C. P, Mathan at Madras and on 8 November Mr. 


9. He was one of the Joint Secretaries of the Political Congress. 

10. He was the General Secretary of the S. N. D. P. Yogam as well as one 
of the Joint Secretaries of the Political Congress. 

11. Statement issued on 2 July, 1934. 
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Philipose once again^’a. He wanted the leaders to state that 
abstention was only a temporary measure with reference to the 
general election and that they would approach the Maharaja for the 
redress of their grievances. He suggested the submission of a 
memorial in which all legitimate demands might be included except 
that for the dissolution of the Legislature lest there should be any 
impression that the Maharaja was acting under pressure. He wanted 
a declaration that the Abstention Movement had ceased and that 
there was no intention to go beyond the Maharaja. The leaders 
of the Abstention Movement met at Trivandrum on 12 November and 
authorised Messrs. Philippose and Mathan to continue the negotia- 
tion with Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer. They felt that the latter was 
motivated in this peace negotiation solely by “nervousness which 
grew in intensity at the time” of the Viceregal visit to Travancore 
and that he wanted to present the picture of a calm and contented 
Tr.avancore to the Viceroy. It was true that the “abstentionists” had 
resolved in March, 1933, to submit a memorial to the Viceroy; after 
the Government refused in October to listen to their appeal they 
sought an interview with the Viceroy on 1 November but he regret- 
ted his inability to receive a deputation from them on account of 
“numerous engagements” and “pressure of work.’’^- 

It was imder these circumstances that the aggrieved communi- 
ties submitted a representation’® to the Maharaja on 7 December, 
1933. They were happy about the choice of Sir Mohamed 
Habibulla as the next Dewan so far as the Maharaja was “the 

11a. According *10 Mr. C, P. Malhon, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer had pro- 
mised that in the Legislative Assembly (1) the Christians would be given 
by election at least as many seats as the Nairs (2) the Depressed class 
Christians, unable to get seals by election, would be given one or two 
seats by nomination and (3) the Ezhavas would bo given not less than 
sev'cn seats by election, and the Muslims not less than three by election 
C. .P Mathen: / Hare Borne Much. 

12. lidler from the Viceroy's House, dated 15 November 1933, 

13. Memorial dated 7 December, 19,3.3. Tt was signed by K. C, 
Mammen Mappillay, T. J. Mathew, E. P. Varghesc. P. K. Kunju, C. Kesavan 
A. C. M. Anthraper, C. P. Mathen, P. I. Varghesc, K Thomas Mathew, 
E. J. Philippose, A. J. John, A. V. George, K. Mohammad Ali and 
T. M. Varghesc. It was at this junclun' that T. M. Varghese appeared 
on the political arena for the first time, his activities having been behind 
the curtain so far. The memorialists met the Maharaja at Pattom Palace 
but the reply that they received was disappointing. 

Though the Dewan permitted only five mombms to go on deputation, 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer asked Philippose to add as many members 
as possible, probably to commit them all to the undertaking. 
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first Sovereign of Travancore to appoint a member of the Muslim 
community as the Dewan of the State.” They stated their grieva- 
nces in regard to representation, already conveyed on several 
occasions in the past to the Government, and requested the 
Maharaja to grant proportionate representation and make the 
allotted number of seats available to the respective communities 
“solely by election and not by nomination.” They prayed that 
action taken so far against individuals, institutions and newspapers 
as a result of the strained iwlitical relations should be dropped and 
all punishments cancelled; they also demanded in particular that 
the ranks in the army should be thrown open to all the subjects 
of Travancore, irrespective of caste or creed. 

Even before the arrival of the Viceroy in Travancore several 
telegrams and representations had been sent to him regarding the 
political situation in the State.’^ In his speech at Trivandrum, the 
Viceroy reminded the “abstentionists” that political and social 
progress in the State was a slow process and any radical change, 
intended to quicken it would only hinder the growth’ = of the 
traditional system. 

The “abstentionists” were expecting an immediate settlement 
of all out-standing issues, including the dissolution of the Legis- 
lature. Even after the Viceroy left the State on 12 December they 
continued to wait for the promised Government communique 
announcing a political settlement. Early in January, 1934, Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer informed them that it would be better 
for them to wait for some more time until the arrival of Sir 
Mohamed Habibulla, the new Dewan. The Executive Committee of 
the Joint Political Congress felt’’’ that Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
was attempting to “impose on the aggrieved communities three 
years hence -what the leaders had agreed to accept.” 


14. iM, iM. Varkey, I hen I.'dilor of the Y iivuhharali, was one among those 
who wrote a letter to the Viceroy explaining the political situation. (The 
Malabar Mail dated 25 Xovenilier, 1962). Born in Mookancheril family 
near Trippuniliira, he liad tiecome a journalist who would call a spade 
a spade. 

15. The inequality in representation in Travancore, contended the *^absten- 
tionists”, was the result of an arbitrary delimitation of constituencies. 
A Legislature, based on elected popular representation, was established only 
in 1922 and such a represenlative system could not be considered as deeply 
rooted in the past; any attempt to modify it for general .satisfaction could 
not be interpreted as an effort to efFecl radical change. 


IG. Their statement dated 2 July, 1934. 
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The memorial submitted to the Maharaja on 7 December, 1933, 
was followed by another'* from the Joint Political Congress on 
5 February, 1934. 

The Joint Political Congress met on 30 January, 1934, at 
Tiruvalla tmder the presidentship of Mr. T. M. Varghese. He re- 
gretted that the Abstention Movement intended for the removal 
of certain disabilities had been characterised as seditious. Mr. 
Varghese had the capacity to reconcile what appeared to be irre- 
concilable elements and with his great sense of moderation and 
tact he was able to hold together forces which were pulling in 
different directions. 

Sir Mohamed Habibulla became the Dewan of Travancore on 
5 March, 1934. The “abstentionists” held high hopes about him 
for his reputation as a just administrator had reached Travancore 
earlier than he. He was soon to realise that the Dewanship would 
not prove to be a bed of roses. It was indeed a difficult exercise 
for him to steer clear of the pressure of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer 
and that of the “abstentionists.” Anyway the Government did 
not give any assurance or make any satisfactory announcement 
as expected by the latter. 

The Executive Committee of the Joint Political Congress 
interviewed the new Dewan at Munnar on 2 May, 1934, and sub- 
mitted to him a memorial signed by eleven leaders representing 

17. Thite long document was signed by the office-bearers of the Executive 
Committee of the Joint Political Congress. Divided into four chapters, 
it gave a detailed account of the nature of administration in Travan- 
core, the income and educational progress of the State and the various 
communities Inhabiting it. It recalled the fact that the Government 
itself had implied in a communique issued on 29 October, 1932 that 
there were no political parties in the State and that the voting at the 
general elections would be on communal lines. As communal sympa- 
UiifS \\cro oKpii fimiul to overslpj) the polil cal Iioundaries, the Ceirsus 
Commissioner in 1932 had observed that for political purposes, caste 
or race would be more important than religion as the basis of classify- 
ing the population. The Brahmin predominance in the services was 
attacked by the Malayan Memorial of 1891 and succeeded by the ascen- 
dancy of the Nairs whose communal consciousness, newly awakened, 
led to an intensive social reform movement. Every caste or community 
thereafter came to have its own organised association for advancement 
in the socio-political sphere. While fortunately there was a fusion of 
sub-castes Into a main comimunity there was unfortunately also greater 
self-consciousness, apart from a sense of exclusiveness, among the 
main communities. It was pointed out that individuals could be united 
into a nation without the intervening agency of caste only when the 
inequalities inherited as a legacy from the past were removed. 
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the £]^'ava, Christian and Muslim communities. They referred 
to some peace negotiations which were carried on earlier between 
Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer and Mr. T. Austin on one side arid 
Messrs. C. P. Mathen and E. J. Philippose on the other.” They 
also made the grave allegation that there was a breach of under- 
standing on the part of the Government of Travancore. The main 
problem was to devise a franchise or method of election that would 
make the Legislature truly representative of the Composition of 
the population. The contention of the Joint Political Congress was 
that even if they had contested the general elections the resxilts 
would have been little different. When important modifications 
were possible in the electoral laws to accommodate the claims of 
the aggrieved commimities it was clear that they should not be 
based merely on the goodwill of any particular section of the people 
but on well-considered principles. 

The Muslim Service League met on 3 May 1934, at Kayam- 
kulam where, the next day, the Joint Political Congress also met, 
with Mb'. K. M. Kesavan in the chair. The Kerala Catholic Ckmgress 
had their meeting at Alleppey on 13 May, 1934, with Mr. D’Souza 
in the chair.” These conferences revealed the anxiety of the 
leaders of the aggrieved communities to find a solution to the 
political question. 

The Government had re-constituted the electorates to meet 
partly the demands of the aggrieved communities who could have 
caught the opportunity and, after contesting the elections, demons- 
trated that their fear regarding the inadequacy of representation 
was absolutely justified. The extremists however stuck to absten- 
tion in principle though the moderate elements among the Ezhavas 

18. In a press statement issued on 17 May, 1934, Sir C. P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer said that he had employed no agent to negotiate with the memo- 
rialists at any time. He had made no promise of concessions in case 
the “abstentlonists” would not appeal to the Paramount Power. He 
added that no discussion would be possible so long as demands were 
put forward over the heads of the Maharaja and the Dewan and 
that the Munnar memorial contained ‘‘over-statements and inaccura- 
cljss.” It was not practical politics to ask for such remedies, as for 
example, the Immediate dissolution of the Legislature. (See also his 
press statement Issued on 18 May). E. J. John, E. J. Philippose 
and C. P. Mathrn gave tlieir own replies to Sir C. P. Ramaswamy lyer'.s 
stat^nent on 26, 29 and 30 May, respectively. 

19. ETSOura was declared to b<> a State guest init no arrangement was 
made for his stay in Travancdra He had fixed an interview with the 
Junior Maharanl but cancelled It by telegram on the ground' that he 
was not given conveyance from Alleppey to Trivandrum. 
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and the Muslims broke away. They also cast their votes against 
such members of their coinmunities who contested the elections 
in opposition to the policy of abstention and thus caused their 
defeat and later complained that the new Legislature, dominated 
by one community, was an unrepresentative body. As Changa- 
nacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai correctly pointed out, “imder tire 
present arrangement no elected member really represents any 
community as such but only his constituency which is made up of 
all communities.-" The decision of the abstentionists to appeal 
to the Paramount Power was a tactical blunder, for as far as 
possible the citizens • in Princely States should have settled their 
problems internally, without the intervention of a foreign authority. 
It was regrettable that a few extremists among them lost sight 
of the fundamental issues or merits of the question and showed 
intemperance in condemning the preponderance of the Nair com- 
munity. The Nairs also, at their annual conference at Trivandrum, 
used intemperate language, mindful of fancied temporary advan- 
tages and forgetful of their permanent interests. Instead of criti- 
cism cancelling out criticism, it only intensified for the time being 
the communal bitterness which emerged as the dark shadow of the 
freedom struggle. 

ChangUnacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai, then the leader 
of the Nationalist l^rty in the Assembly, and a few of his friends 
sugg:ested the formation of a non-ofl5cial committee to ascertain 
public opinion and frame proposals agreeable to all for submission 
to the Government. Mr. Pillai wanted an aj^proach to problems 
with an open mind. He was against making the reservation of 
seats in the Legislature as a basis for discussion. But in spite of 
his efforts at settlement, no concrete solution seemed possible. It 
was unfortunate that there was a misunderstanding between Sir 
C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer on one side and Messrs. E. J. John, E. J. 
Philippose and C. P. Mathen on the other regarding the tacit 
terms of the settlement in so far as the dissensions were really 
cutting up the country into conflicting elements. Even if one might 
ascribe impatience and political immaturity to the methods adopted 
by the “atetentionists”, nobody could ever consider them unconsti- 
tutional because to obstain “from the Legislatures is a constitu- 
tional remedy open to any body of peoPle who are agitating for 
redress of their grievances.. .It is regrettable that these principles 
of constitutional law were forgotten in dealing wdth the Abstention 
Movement. This attitude on the part of Government is fraught 
with danger to popular rights.“^ The inadequacy of representa- 

20, PiUai’s statement, the Hindu dated 11 June, 1934. 

21. Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai's press statement. The 
Hindu d^ted 11 June 1(^34. 
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tion was most in evidence in the case of the Muslims and the 
E^avas; and as regards the Christians, they lost their chance of 
disproving the Government's position by their abstention and of 
showing that they secured their quota of seats only on the sufPer- 
ence of the Government and the Nair community. As Chan- 
gamacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai pointed out, the influence of 
a community in the Legislature depended more on the character, 
integrity and ability of its representatives than mere number.-^ 
The demand for the dissolution of the Legislature was not practi- 
cable. It was gratifying that the “abstentionists” did not press 
for it but only for an immediate re-adjustment of the electorates 
and a redistribution of franchise to satisfy their claims so that 
new rules could be framed in time for fresh election. A correct 
solution lay only in an enlarged franchise, especially during the 
infancy of democracy in Travancore. The leaders were soon to 
realise that they should not miss the wood while counting the trees 
and that their vision of responsible government should not be 
obstructed by a cloud of trivial issues. 

Meanwhile some of the “abstentionists” used to enter Tangas- 
sery, a hamlet near Quilon and a British pocket, in order to escape 
frona arrest by the Travancore police. There was an attempt to 
merge this area with Travancore in order to prevent such escapes 
in future. On 1*8 May, 1934 the people of Tangassery sent a 
memorial to the Viceroy protesting against such a proposal. 
Messrs. George Joseph, Bar-at-Law, and M. M. Varkey met the 
Governor of Madras as well as the Viceroy in this connection. 

On 4 January, 1935 a memorandimi had been submitted to 
the Government by the Joint Political Congress and in June, 1935 
the Government passed orders on the issue of recruitment to the 
public services.^’’ It was impracticable to give representation to 

22. Pillai pointed out as an instance that the motion for repealing 
the reactionary Press Regulation of the Regency period could have 
hecn easily passed if only the (iiirisliaii ineiiibers in the Legislative 
Council had joined hands with the Nair members. 

23. Order R.Dis. 893|Genl. dated 25 June 1935. The Government stated 
that their policy had always been to afford equality of opportunity to 
all classes without sacrificing efiSciency. Even as early as 1915 the 
Heads of Departments had been requested to encourage the backward 
communities. After similar requests were made iln 1917 and again In 
1921, it was decided In 1924 to institute a thorough scrutiny into the 
methods of recruitment. As a result, in the Government order Issued 
on 27 April, 1925, the communities in the State were ciassifled into 
Brahmin; Nair; other caste Hindu; Christian; Ezhava; Muslim, and 
other classes. Quarterly reports also were called for from the Heads 
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every individual community in the public services but only to certain 
well-defined unitary groups. The Government considered that the 
minimum percentage of communal recognition should be fixed 


of Departments. A more elaborate classification of the Hindu and 
Christian communities was subsequently made. The Government pointed 
out that none would be eligible for admission to public service merely 
on the ground of belonging to a particular community, that equality 
of opportunity would be afforded to all and that, other things being 
equal, preference would be given to unrepresented and poorly repre- 
sented sections provided they were well-defined unitary groups among 
whom there would be qualified hands. In August 1929 it was suggested 
that a Committee of Enqui;ry should be appointed to report on the 
system of public recruitment. Such a Committee was subsequently 
appointed, consisting of both officials and non-officials. (G.O.R.O.C. No. 
7159 of 31|GL dated 22 December 1931). Besides V. Subba Iyer, 
who was appointed as Chairman in July, 1932, there were eleven members 
in the Committee. In their report submitted on IG September, 1933 
they recommended that as far as possible, unrepresented or inadequa- 
tely represented communities should be given representation in the 
public services buu the rules that they would formulate for achieving 
this purpose should be made applicable only to direct recruitment and 
not to promotions in service. The Chairman of the Committee was 
of the view that those successful in the competitive e.xamination should 
be se^Jected i|n the order of merit and reemited in the order of com- 
munal rotation to be fixed. The Committee resolved that appointments 
among the three religious communities ‘'should be in proportion to their 
respective numerical strength.” They worked out in detail the pro- 
portion of representation to be given to the various sections of the 
people in regard to all ministerial posts. As regards executive posts 
they resolved that selection should be determined by competitive exami- 
nation or inteiview or both so that the best candidate in each com- 
munity might be benefited. They also fixed the order of rotation for 
recruitment. The Committee next recommended the constitution of 
a Public Serviice Commission with an official President and five mem- 
bers for the State to advise the Government regarding the qualifica- 
tions of candidates and the conditions of the competitive examinations 
and to prepare the list of candidates in accordance with the rules newly 
framed. 

Both the Houses of Legilslature discussed the Committee’s report 
in May, 1934. The Government appointed Dr. G. D. Nokes, Judge, 
Travancore High Court, as Special Officer to submit a report on the 
principles to be observed in laying down the Goveimment’s future policy 
and to draft rules defining the duties and powers of a Public Service 
Commission. On 14 March, 1934, Dr. Nokes submitted his report on 
the basis of which the Government passed orders. 

3/3357 
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neither too low nor too high.-* They emphasised that preference 
based ,on communal representation would be applicable only to 
initial recruitment and not to promotion in service. No suspicion 
of communalism or nepotism could be avoided as long as the Heads 
of Departments made appointments without extraneous advice. 
The Government felt that there was no need at the time for an 
expensive Public Service Commission and decided to appoint for 
three years tentatively, an ofl8,cer of high status as Public Service 
Commissioner.^^ All appointments to the public services would 
be based on his advice except those which the Maharaja would 
reserve to be made by himself or his Government. 

Already on 26 April, 1935, the Government of Travancore 
issued, with the approval of the Government of India, a commu- 
nique regarding the re-organisation of the Nair Brigade and the 
Bodyguard, "nie Travancore Military forces were brought under 
the itodian States Forces Scheme and the scope of recruitment to 
the Brigade, hitherto confined to certain classes, was widened. It 

24. The Government decided that communities representing approximately 
two per cent oi: tlie total population or numbering about one lakh 
might be recognised aa separate entities for the purpose of recruitment 
to tiie public servk:e, tlie only exception being the Brahmin community, 
foiMning only 1.3 per cent of the total population. The Military, 
Devaswom and Public Work.s Departments were excluded from the 
purview of the new order. The Government classified public services 
into three divisions, ^‘Higher, Intermedilate and Lower.” As to the 
first, recruitment would be either direct, based on a competitive exami- 
nation together with an interview or indirect, based on promotion from 
the Intermediate Division. As to the second division efficiency would 
be an important but not primary consideratibn which need not be 
insisted on only as far as it was compatible with some preference to 
the inadequat(']y represented communities. Appointments would be 
made in accordance with the order of merit of the candidates to be 
determined by a selective test provided that forty per cent of them 
would be given to the most meritorious members of the under repre- 
sented communities. As regard.s the Lower Division, the Government 
decided the recruitment should be based on the rotation of the various 
communities as fixed by them. 

26. The Commissioner would select the candidates for the various depart- 
ments according to prescribed rules, advise the Government in regard 
to the qualification of candidates and the condition of admission to the 
examinations and arrange for the actual conduct of the examinations 
and the Interview of the condidates. The rules regarding recruitment 
drafted by Dr. Nokes were to come into force wltli effect from 16 
September 1936. He was appointed as the Public Service Commissioner. 
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was considered necessary that State officers would be entertained 
in the new Travancore State Forces, their position corresponding 
to that of the British officers of the Indian Army. 

On 13 May, 1935, the Joint Political Congress held their 
historic conference at Kozhencherry under the presidentship of 
C. Kesavan."" The conference requested the Maharaja to 
dismiss Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer from his office of Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser as his continuance was considered inimical 
to the interests of the State. It resolved that roads, schools and 
choultries, maintained out of public funds, should be made accessi- 
ble to all and that the sitting Legislature should be dissolved and 
a new one based on proportionate representation summoned. The 
conference also protested against the Government’s discriminatory 
attitude to the Christian officers. 

The speeches subsequently made by C. Kesavan, K. R. 
Narayanan and V. K. Velayudhan on 20 May, 1935 were considered 
as likely to cause communal unrest and hatred towards the Govern- 
ment; the leaders weie temporarily prohibited by the District 
Magistrate, Kottayam, from making any furthei' speech in the 
District. The Government decided to pro.secuU' C. Kesavan 
under section 117 of the Travancore Penal Code for his speech at 
Kozhinchcrry on the ground that it liad excited contcniot and 
feelings of disaffection towards the Government. The Sessions 
Judge at Quilon as well as the High Court rejected Kesavan’s 
application for bail. He was sentenced ' to two years’ simple 
imprisonment and payment of a fine of Rs. 500. 

26. In his challenging address, C. Kesavan made pointed reference to 
the monopoly in general administration enjoyed hy the Nair conniunity, 
condemned the policy of the Government and hinted at the decision of 
the Ezhavas to leave the Hindu fold 

27. C. Kesavan was arrested at Alleppey on 7 June, 1935. He was the 

General Secretary of the S.N.D.P. Yogam at the time. In a state- 

ment on the eve of his arrest he saiil: 

“The Government of Travancore have done me tlie honour of pro- 
secuting me for sedition 1 long for the day when the shadow 

of caste Hindu monopoly is destroyed ..I want you to 

regard my arrest as a resounding victory or as a presage of the coming 
of the day when true equality will prevail among all the subjects of 

the Maharaja. It is no longer possible for the Government 

or the dominant monopolists to pretend that there is not a problem 
here to be solved. Nobody will believe tJiat I who have made hundreds 
of speeches these two and a half years have suddenly lapsed into sedi- 
tion; all that the prosecution means is that thi^ movement for Justice 
is getting irresistible I have not said a word to bring the 
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The punishment given to C. Kesavan made the Ezhavas 
all the more determined to fight for the recognition of their rights. 
A section among them was even for embracing the Christian faith. 
The S.N.D.P. Yogam also supported'-'*' such a proposal at the 
meeting held on 20 May, 1935. 

In August, 1935, the Executive Committee of the Joint Political 
Congress expressed their satisfaction with the steps already taken 
by the Government, including the appointment of the Franchise and 
Delimitation Commissioner, to solve the tangled problem of repre- 
sentation in the Legislature with special reference to the Ezhava, 
Muslim and Latin Catholic communities who were guaranteed 
adequate representation. Though no definite assurance was thrown 
out to the Syrian Christians and the Christian groups of South 
Travancore, the Committee hoped that the Government’s “generous 
and sincere intentions’’ would, in the hands of the Franchise and 
Delimitation Commissioner, “blossom into a perfect and harmo- 
nious whole-' ’’. The Committee “unhesitatingly” 

withdrew all attempts in furtherance of the programme of agitation 
to which they had been pledged. They also appealed to the Govern- 
ment to discontinue their repressive policy. They expected that 
a “magnificent edifice of a political party transcending communal 
limitations will evolve out of sustained effort and community of 
suffering which has marked the progress of agitation.” " 


Government into hatred or contempt or to ci'eate any ill 

feeling among'st the several communities It is only a week 

ago that the Government issued a communique professing its readiness 

to settle the problems No negotiations can be sincere or genuine 

if the po.ssible negotiators are prevented from having any part in the 
negotiations. The moral for my co-workers should be that they should 

win through and establish their birth-right not by negotiations 

but by presistent, unfailing and undaunted fidelity to the programme 
to whioli they stand pledged ”, 

28. The famous Temple Entry Proclamation issued subsequently removed 
the disabilities of all low castes to a very great extent and with the 
formation of the Devaswom Board they got admission into the Devaswom 
Department as well., The S.N.D.P. Yogam and the All-Travancore 
Joint Political Congress had striven much to obtain such a satisfactory 
result. The efforts of Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Filial to 
secure communal harmony tended to lessen the tension gradually. 
E. V. Krishna Pillai supported his views in a series of articles 
written by him. It was being progressively realised that communal 
GonfliGts would only prolong the agony inflicted by autocratic rule. 

29. Pres^ statement issued after the meeting on 21 August, 1935. 

30. Ibid, 
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The Joint Political Congiess had viewed with considerable 
misgiving the intended appointment of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
hitherto Legal and Constitutional adviser to the Maharaja, as the 
Dewan of Travancore. He took up his duties as Dewan on '8 October, 
1936. On 2 October, a deputation ' of the Joint Political Congress 
wailed on him to present a memorial containing grievances. 
Among the several points raised in it including the freedom of the 
press, electoral laws and caste discrimination, there was also the 
issue of the release of C. Kesavan from prison. But the Dewan 
pointed out that he had neither submitted any jjetition for mercy 
nor expressed any regret to tlie Government. 

E. Subramania Iyer, Franchise and Delimitation Commis- 
sioner, submitted his report upon which the Government passed 
orders on 16 August, 1936. The franchise for the Assembly was 

31. It consisted of T. M. Varghese, V. K. Velayudhan, P. J. 
Sebastian, P. K. Ahmad Kimju, K. Kunju Panicker, M. G. Mathew, 
K. T. Thomas, E. P. Varghese and M S. Anirudhan. 

Si)r C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer informed the memliers of the delegation 
that in no otlu'i Indian Sta.te did the enjoy as many fat'ililies us 

in Travancore; that there was no jiolitioal piisonm in tiie State; and 
tliat there was no question of religams intolerance. The electoral 
ref(>rms adumbrated during the days of his predecessor Sir Moha.med 
Habibiilla would not, in the interests of continuity in admilnistrafion, 
be whittled down und(‘r his own advieto He promised to look into 
specific instances, if any, of “silent persecution” and vengeance on any 
person or community on the part of the officers of the Government., 
He added that “the tone of the police is set by the public and by the 
impact of public opinion.” He dismissed the charge made in the 
memorial that there was caste discrin ination in the Secretariat. His 
aim was “not only to bring about equality of opportunity to all com- 
munities and classes but to strike at individual or personal bias by 
.setting my face against lecomnieridaticn.s aJid the exeicise of influence 
through friends or relations or politically or socially influential 
people.” He was happy that an effort was being made to reach an 
electoral understanding among the various communities in the matter 
of seats at the next elections. But he was against the use of religion 
as a means of securing political weightage and the Government would 
discourage all malicious propagandist activity in the matter of leligiori. 
The possible danger from the Inculcation of religious doctrines in places 
where it would not be dc'sirahle to introduce sectarian teaching would 
be avoided and there was no question of encouraging one faith and 
discouraging another. He pointed out that in spite of the press law 
in Travancore there were nearly 120 newspapers and journals in the 
State and that it was less drastic than the one in British India or the 
one in Mysore. 
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extended to everyone who paid one rupee or more as tax. The 
Government decided to delimit the constituencies and appointed 
M. K. Nilakanta lyei as Special Officer for preparing the voters’ 
list. A deputation - of the Nair Vigilance Committee submitted 
a memorial to the Dewan on 7 November, 1936 outlining their 
position regarding the m \v Reforms announced by the Government. 
The Nairs obviously were dissatisfied with the electoral arrange- 
ments made by the Government in 1935 to the satisfaction of the 
“abstentionists.’' But the Dewan informed the deputation that 
the new scheme should be given a fair trial before any change 
might be attempted to suit the claims and the position of the Nairs. 
The Government’s idea, the Dewan explained, was “that as far as 
possible some system must be devised whereby communities, although 
they may differ and differ profoundly at this moment, may come 
together a little later and willingly give up all reservations and 

all ideas of separateness ’’ He advised the Nairs not to 

abstain frcmi elections directly or indirectly but give the reforms 
a fair trial because, if the scheme were to be scrapped, a recrudes- 
cence of all that had happened would follow. The working of the 
system of single non-transferable vote and the new delimitation 
of constituencies would demonstrate by actual wear where the shoe 
might pinch. The suggestion of the Nairs to increase the number 
of elected seats by seven would imply the reduction, to that extent, 
of the number of nominated seats, to the detriment of commimities 
who required protection and to whom representation by nomination 
had been promised. 

As a result of the rej^resentations made to the Franchise Com- 
missioner by the Joint Political Congress, the non-transferable 
single vote system, as noted above, was established. Provision had 
been made for the reservation of eight seats in the Legislative 
Assembly and two in the Council by election for the benefit of the 
Ezhavas; the Muslims and the Latin Christians also could get three 
seats each in the Assembly by means of reservation. In April, 1937, 
general elections weie held and all the eight Ezhava candidates 
for the Assembly and the two for the Council put up by the S.N.D.P. 
Yogam got elected . This was the first success obtained by the 
Ezhavas in getting entry into the Legislature by means of election. 


32. The deputation consi.sted of M. K. t-ovinda Plilal, R. K. Krishna Plllal 
A. Thanu Pillai, A. S. Damodairan Asan, K. Kunjukrishna Plllai and 
Puthupally S. Krishna Pillai. 

33. T. M. Vorghese, representing the Joint Political Congress, was opposed 
by K. Kumar who had participated in the Nagpur Flag Staff Satyagraha 
in the election contest at Pathanamthittal. The former was elected by 
a comfortable majority, and subsequently he was also elected as Deputy 
I'resident of the Assembly. 
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The EiXecutive Committee of the Joint Political Congress had, 
as early as 30 December, 1935, decided to submit a “Kesavan 
memorial” to the Dewan. Signatures were obtained on a mass scale 
and the memorial was submitted on 17 September, 1936. After 
his release from jail Mr. C. Kesavan was given a grand reception at 
Alleppey^* and other places under the auspices of the S. N. D. P. 
Yogam and the Joint Political Congress. 

34. Malayalu Manorama dated 5 October 1937. The uieeting at Alleppey 
was presided over by K. C. Manimen Mappillai. Ou 15 November, 
1937 there was a reception at ShertaJIai. Similar limctions had been 
arranged at Trippunithura, Pathanainthittai and Knyamkulam. On 21 
November 1937 the District Magistrate, Quilon prohibit'd under section 
26 of the Police Regulation IV of 1095 tlie publkation or circulation, 
ill Quilon District, of the address pr‘:^scnte(l to l.y the Ezhava 

Young Men’s Association at Shcrtallai a;.: it ('outmie'U “highly inflain- 
inatory” passages. 

Later in the Legislaitive Assembly a no-coniidt'iieo motion was intro- 
duced against T. M. Verghese, Deputy Pri .‘‘idcit. wh(; had partici- 
pated in the ruiiciion at Alleppey and \vejf'om<>d l\e.' avem on behalf 
of ‘'fifty-one lakhs” of people in Travaiicorte The point at issue was 
whether he did so in his capacity as Deputy Pri'sident or as a citizen 
and leader of the Joint Political Congress. Mr. Veighese protested 
that he did so in his private capacity. The House was not charitably 
disposed towards him and did not give him the benefit of doubt. Tho 
no-confidence motion was passed against him. This action put the 
hands of the clock back so far as the Deputy Ib-esident would become 
a semi-official, a nominee of the Government, a “good boy” with no 
freedom of political action. According to a cont mporary ciitic the 
debate was pitched in a very low tone, members being swayed by com- 
munal considerations and lost in a whirlpool of intrigues. It was said 
that Mr. Verghese hesitated between apoligising iind (hallengmg. The 
Government by abstaining from voting allowed Mr. Vcrghi^se to rise 
to the dignity and by active participation pulled him down. It was 
a game of chess in which the astute player out-witted the novice. Tho 
Dewan’s ruling that the comparison with the Deputy Speakers of the 
Provincial Assemblies was wrong was out of i>kice. The logic in his 
statement that since the Congress was out to wreck the constitution, 
its conception of Deputy-Speakership was different from the accepted 
canon cannot be appreciated so far as (me finds it djlhcuit to reconcile 
his statement with hits own former announcement tliat the Deputy- 
President should be a party man. C. P. Matlien ol:>serves, “the 
voice was indeed the voice of the Assembly but no f)ne in the State was 
under any misapprehension as to whose hand It was.” (/ Have Borne 
March), 
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On 4 January, 1938, the Joint Political Congress Party in the 
Legislature submitted another memorial to the Dewan on the 
question of recruitment to the public services. They suggested 
certain modifications in the methods of recruitment as accepted 
by the Government on 25 June, 1936 so that the surviving grie- 
vances of the under-represented communities might be remedied. 

The Joint Political Congress showed signs of weakness as 
months roled by. Mr. N. V. Joseph and Mr. E. P. Varghese resigned 
and withdrew their membership from the organisation. It was at 
this juncture that a meeting of the citizens of Trivandrum was 
convened on 16 February, 1938 when it was resolved to form an 
organisation for the protection of the interests of minorities and 
for the establishment of res}xuisible government in the State. 
Another meeting was held on 23 February, 1938, at which the rules 
of the new organisation framed by the Drafting Committee were 
approved. It was thus that the Travancore State Congress was 
born. Its objective was to secure responsible government, adult 
franchise and protection for minorities through just and peaceful 
means. 


35. The deputation did not demand any radical change that might do 
violence to the existing scheme but only indicated certain deviatitons, 
desirable from their point of view. They suggested the retention of 
the classificati^on of communities already adopted but demanded that 
in harmony with the spirit the Temple Entry Proclamation, the 
Hew^aswom Department should be thrown open to ail the citizens in 
tlie State so far as all expenditure in connection with ft was met from 
public funds. They pointed out the difficulties experienced by the Chris- 
tian, Ezhava and Muslim communities in the matter of recruitment 
to the State Forces as well as the necessity for throwing open the 
Military Department to all subjects without any distinction. They also 
suggested certain amendments to the existing division of the public 
service into three categories, Higher, Intermediate and Lower, so as 
to prevent certain communal groups from having representation far 
in excess of their legitiimate share on the basis of their numerical 
strength. They wanted the constitution of an Advisory Board con- 
sisting of the representatives of recognised communal groups, to be 
elected by the elected Members of particular communities in the Legis- 
lature. The Public Service Commissioner should publish quarterly state- 
ments showing the recommendations made by him and those accepted 
by the Goverament in the matter of appointments. 

The deputation consisted of T. M. Verghese/ A. J. John, M. S. 
Aniniddhan, E. .lohn Phjlippose, V. K. Velayudhaii, P. K. Kunju and 
T Kunji Thomrnen 
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every individual community in the public services but only to certain 
well-defined unitary groups. The Government considered that the 
minimum percentage of communal recognition should be fixed 


of Departments. A more elaborate classification of the Hindu and 
Christian communities was subsequently made. The Government pointed 
out that none would be eligible for admission to public service merely 
on the ground of belonging to a particular community, that equality 
of opportunity would be afforded to all and that, other things being 
equal, preference would be given to unrepresented and poorly repre- 
sented sections provided they were well-defined unitary groups among 
whom there would be qualified hands. In August 1929 it was suggested 
that a Committee of Enqui^ry should be appointed to report on the 
system of public recruitment. Such a Committee was subsequently 
appointed, consisting of both officials and non-officials. (G.O.R.O.C. No. 
7159 of 31|GL dated 22 December 1931). Besides V. Subba Iyer, 
who was appointed as Chairman in July, 1932, there were eleven members 
in the Committee. In their report submitted on 16 September, 1933 
they recommended that as far as possible, unrepresented or inadequa- 
tely represented communities should be given representation in the 
public services but the rules that they would formulate for achieving 
this purpose should be made applicable only to direct recruitment and 
not to promotions in service. The Chairman of tiie Coanmittee was 
of the view that those successful in the competitive examination should 
be se^lected l|n the order of merit and recruited in the order of com- 
munal rotation to be fixed. The Committee resolved that appointments 
among the three religious communities ‘'should be in proportion to their 
respective numerical strength.” They worked out in detail the pro- 
portion of representation to be given to the various sections of the 
people in regard to all ministerial posts. As regards executive posts 
they resolved that selectton should be determined by competitive exami- 
nation or interview or both so that the best candidate in each cotn- 
munity might be benefited. They also fixed the order of rotation for 
recruitment. The Committee next recommended the constitution of 
a Public Servilce Commission with an official President and five mem- 
bers for the State to advise the Government regarding the qualifica- 
tions of candidates and the conditions of the competitive exaaninations 
and to prepare the list of candidates in accordance with the rules newly 
framed. 

Both the Houses of Legislature discussed the Committee’s report 
In May, 1934. The Government appointed Dr. G. D. Nokes, Judge, 
Travancore High Court, as Special Officer to submit a report on the 
principles to be observed in laying down the Government’s future policy 
and to draft rules defining the duties and powers of a Public Service 
Commfcsion, On 14 March, 1934, Dr. Nokes submitted his report on 
the basis of which the Government passed orders. 

3/3357 
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neither too low nor too high.“’' They emphasised that preference 
based on communal representation would be applicable onty to 
initial recruitment and not to promotion in service. No suspicion 
of comniunalism or nepotism could be avoided as long as the Heads 
of Departments made appointments without extraneous advice. 
The Government felt that there was no need at the time for an 
expensive Public Service Commission and decided to appoint for 
three years tentatively, an officer of high status as Public Service 
Commissioner.®^ All appointments to the public services would 
be based on his advice except those which the Maharaja would 
reserve to be made by himself or his Government. 

Already on 26 April, 1935, the Government of Travancore 
issued, with the approval of the Government of India, a commu- 
nique regarding the re-organisation of the Nair Brigade and the 
Bodyguard. Tme Travancore Military forces were brought under 
the Indian States Forces Scheme and the scope of recruitment to 
the Brigade, hitherto confined to certain classes, was widened. It 


24. The Government decided that communities representing approximately 
two per cent of the total population or numbering about one lakh 
might be recognised aa separate entities for the purpose of recniitment 
to the public servke, the only exception being the Brahmin community, 
forming only 1.3 per cent of the total population. The Military, 
Devaswcxni and Public Works Departments were excluded from the 
purview ,*of the new order. The Government classihed pul)lic services 
into three divisions, “Higher, Intermediinte and Lrower.” As to the 
first, recruitment would be either direct, based on a competitive exami- 
nation together with an interview or indirect, based on promotion from 
the Intermediate Divi.sioii. As to the second division efficiency would 
be an important but not primary consideration which need not l>e 
insisted on only as far as it was compatible with some preference to 
the inadequately represented communities. Appointments would be 
made in accordance with the order of merit of the candidates to be 
determined by a selective test provided that forty per cent of them 
would be given to the most meritorious members of the under repre- 
sented communities. As regards the Lower Division, the Government 
decided the recruitment should be based on the rotation of the various 
communities as fixed by them. 

25. The Commissioner would select tlie candidates for the various depart- 
ments according to prescribed rules, advise the Government in regard 
to the qualification of candidates and the condition of admission to the 
examinations and arrange for the actual conduct of the examinations 
and the Interview of the condidates. The rules regarding recruitment 
drafted by Dr. Nokes were to come into force with effect from 16 
September 1936. He was appointed as the Public Service Commissioner. 
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was considered necessary that State officers would be entertained 
in the new Travancore State Forces, their position corresponding 
to that of the British officers of the Indian Army. 

On 13 May, 1935, the Joint Political Congress held their 
historic conference at Kozhencherry under the presidentship of 
C. Kesayan."'’’ The conference requested the Maharaja to 
dismiss Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer from his office of Legal and 
Constitutional Adviser as his continuance was considered inimical 
to the interests of the State. It resolved that roads, schools and 
choultries, maintained out of public funds, should be made accessi- 
ble to all and that the sitting Legislature should be dissolved and 
a new one based on proportionate representation summoned. The 
conference also protested against the Government’s discriminatory 
attitude to the Christian officers. 

The speeches subsequently made by C. Kesavan, K. R. 
Narayanan and V. K. Velayudhan on 20 May, 1935 were considered 
as likely to cause communal unrest and hatred towards the Govern- 
ment; the leaders were temporarily prohibited by the District 
Magistrate, Kotbayam, from making any further speech in the 
District. The Goviunment decided to jno.secute C. Kesavan 
under section 117 of the Travancore Penal Code for his speech at 
Kozhdicherry on the ground that it had excited contempt and 
feelings of disaffection towards the Government. The Sessions 
Judge at Quilon as well as the High Court rejected Kesavan’s 
application for bail. He was sentenced • to two years’ simple 
imprisonment and payment of a fine of Rs. 500. 

26. In his challenging address, C. Kesavan made pointed reference to 
the monopoly in general administration enjoyed by the Nair eommunity, 
condemned the policy of the Government and hinted at the decision of 
the Ezhavas to leave the Hindu fold, 

27. C, Kesavan was arrested at Alleppey on 7 June, 1935. He was the 
General Secretary of the S.N.D.P. Yogam at the time. In a press states 
inent on the eve of his arrest he said: 

“The Government of Travancore have done me tlie honour of pro- 
secuting me for sedition I long lor the day when the shadow 

of caste Hindu monopoly is destroyed I want you to 

regard my arrest as a resounding victory or as a presage of the coming 
of the day when true equality will prevail among all the subjects of 

the Maharaja. It is no longer possible for the Government 

or the dominant monopolists to pretend that there is not a problem 
here to be solved. Nobody will believe that I who have made hundreds 
of speeches these two and a half years have suddenly lapsed into sedi- 
tion; all that the prosecution means is that thl^ movement for Justice 
is getting irresistible I have not said a word to bring the 
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The punishment given to C. Kesavan made the Ezhavas 
all the more determined to fight for the recognition of their rights. 
A section among them was even for embracing the Christian faith. 
The S.N.D.P. Yogam also supported-'" such a proposal at the 
meeting held on 20 May, 1935. 

In August, 1935, the Executive Committee of the Joint Political 
Congress expressed their satisfaction with the steps already taken 
by the Govermnent, including the appointment of the Franchise and 
Delimitation Commissioner, to solve the tangled problem of repre- 
sentation in the Legislature with special reference to the Ezhava, 
Muslim and Latin Catholic communities who were guaranteed 
adequate representation. Though no definite assurance was thrown 
out to the Syrian Christians and the Christian groups of South 
Travancore, the Committee hoped that the Government’s “generous 
and sincere intentions’’ would, in the hands of the Franchise and 
Delimitation Commissioner, “blossom into a perfect and harmo- 
nious whole'" ’’. The Committee “unhesitatingly” 

withdrew all attempts in furtherance of the programme of agitation 
to which they had been pledged. They also appealed to the Govern- 
ment to discontinue their repressive policy. They expected that 
a “magnificent edifice of a political party transcending communal 
limitations will evolve out of sustained effort and community of 
suffering which has marked the progress of agitation.”"" 


Government into hatred or contempt or to create any ill 

feeiing amongst the several communities It is only a week 

ago that the Government issued a communique professing its readiness 

to settle the problems No negotiations can be sincere or genuine 

if the possible negotiators are prevented from having any part in the 
negotiations. The moral for my co-workers should be that they should 

win through and establish their birth-right not by negotiations 

but by presistent, unfailing and undaunted fidelity to the programme 
to whioii they stand pledged 

28. The famous Temple Entry Proclamation issued subsequently removed 
the disabilities of all low castes to a very great extent and with the 
formation of the Devaswom Board they got admission into the Devaswom 
Department as well. The S.N.D.P. Yogam and the All-Travancore 
Joint Political Congress had striven much to obtain such a satisfactory 
result. The efforts of Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai to 
secure communal harmony tended to lessen the tension gradually. 
E. V. Krishna Pillai supported his views In a series of articles 
written by him. It was being progressively realised that communal 
conflicts would only prolong the agony inflicted by autocratic rule. 

29. Press statement issued after the meeting on 21 August, 1935. 

30. md. 
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The Joint Political Congress had viewed with considerable 
misgiving the intended appointment of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer, 
hitherto Legal and Constitutional adviser to the Mahaz’aja, as the 
Dewan of Travancore. He took up his duties as Dewan on '8 October, 
1936. On 2 October, a deputation'' of the Joint 'Political Congress 
waited on him to present a memorial containing grievances. 
Among the several points raised in it including the freedom of the 
press, electoral laws and caste discrimination, there was also the 
issue of the release of C. Kesavan from prison. But the Dewan 
pointed out that he had neither submitted any petition for mercy 
nor expressed any regret to the Government. 

E. Subramania Iyer, Franchise and Delimitation Commis- 
sioner, submitted his report upon which the Government passed 
orders on 16 August, 1936. The franchise for the Assembly was 

3J. It consisted of T. M. Varghese, V. K. Velayudhan, P. J. 
Seliastian, P. K. Ahmad Kunju, K. Kunju Panick(*r, M. G. Mathew, 
K. T. Thomas, E, P. Varghese and M S. Anirudlian. 

Silr C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer informed Die niemliers of the delegation 
that in no otliei' Indian Stale did the l th-s.s enjoy as jjian> I'acilities as 
in Tiavancore; that there was no polilicai pMSonci in the State; and 
that there was no question of religious intolerance. The electoral 
reforms adumbrated during the days of his predecessor Sir Mohamed 
Habibulla would not, in the intertests of continuity in admiinistration, 
lie whittled down under his own advict*. He proini-sed to look inU) 
specific instances, if any, of “silent persecution’’ and vengeance on any 
person or community on the part of the officers of the Government., 
He added that “the tone of the police is set by the public and by the 
impact of public opinion.” He dismissed the charge made in the 
memorial that there was caste discrin.ination in the Seciidariat. His 
aim was “not only to bring about equality of opportunity to all com- 
munities and classes but to strike al individual or per.sonal bias by 
sidling my face against recommendations and the exercise of influence 
through friends or relations or politically or .socially influential 
people.” He was happy that an effort was being made to reacli an 
electoral understanding- among the various communities in the matter 
of seats at the next elections. But he was against the use of religion 
as a means of securing political weightage and the Government would 
discourage all malicious propagandist activity in the matter of religion. 
The possible danger from the inculcation of religious doctrines in places 
where it would not be desirable to introduce sectarian teaching would 
be avoided and! there was no question of encouraging one faith and 
discouraging another. He pointed out that in spite of the press law 
in Travancore there were nearly 120 newspapers and journals in the 
State and that ijt was less drastic than the one in British India or the 
one in Mysore. 
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extended to everyone who paid one rupee or more as tax. The 
Government decided to delimit the constituencies and appointed 
M. K. Nilakanta Iyer as Sjiecial Officer for preparing the voters’ 
list. A dej)utation ■' of the Nair Vigilance Committee submitted 
a memorial to the Dewan on 7 November, 1936 outliping their 
position regarding the new Reforms announced by the Government. 
The Nairs obviously were dissatisfied with the electoral arrange- 
ments made by the Government in 1935 to the satisfaction of the 
“abstentionists.’' But the Dewan informed the deputation that 
the new scheme should be given a fair trial before any change 
might be attempted to suit the claims and the position of the Nairs. 
The Government’s idea, the Dewan explained, was “that as far as 
possible some system must be devised whereby communities, although 
they may differ and differ profoundly at this moment, may come 
together a little later and willingly give up all reservations and 

all ideas of separateness ’’ He advised the Nairs not to 

abstain from eieetions directly or indirectly but give the reforms 
a fair trial because, if the scheme were to be scrapped, a recrudes- 
cence of all that had happened would follow. The working of the 
system of single non-transferable vote and the new delimitation 
of constituencies would demonstrate by actual wear where the shoe 
might pinch. The suggestion of the Nairs to increase the number 
of elected seats by seven would imply the reduction, to that extent, 
of the number of nominated seats, to the detriment of communities 
who required protection and to whom representation by nomination 
had been promised. 

As a result of the refuesentations made to the Franchise Com- 
missioner by the Joint Political Congress, the non-transferable 
single vote system, as noted above, was established. Provision had 
been made for the reservation of eight seats in the Legislative 
Assembly and two in the Council by election for the benefit of the 
Ezhavas; the Muslims and the Latin Christians also could get three 
seats each in the Assembly by means of reservation. In April, 1937, 
general elections ' were held and all the eight Ezhava candidates 
for the Assembly and the two for the Council put up by the S.N.D.P. 
Yogam got elected . This was the first success obtained by the 
Ezhavas in getting entry into the Legislature by means of election. 


32. The deputation consisted of M. K. tJovinda Plllal, R. K. Krishnai Filial 
A. Thanu Pillai, A. S. Damodaran Asan, K. Kunjukrishna Plllal and 
Puthupally S. Krishna Pillai. 

33. T. M. Verghese, repre.senting the Joint Politicai Congress, was opposed 
by K. Kumar who had participated in the Nagpur Flag Staff Satyagraha 
in the election contest at Pathanamthittad. The former was elected by 
a comfortable majority, and subsequently he was also elected as Deputy 
President of the Assembly. 
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The Executive Committee of the Joint Political Congress had, 
as early as 30 December, 1935, decided to submit a *'Kesavan 
niemoriar^ to the Dewan. Signatures were obtained on a mass scale 
and the memorial was submitted on 17 September, 1936. After 
his release from jail Mr. C. Kesavan was given a grand reception at 
Alleppey^^ and other places under the auspices of the S. N. D. P. 
Yogam and the Joint Political Congress. 


34. MaHyaUi Manorama dated 5 October 1937. The meeting at Alleppey 
was presided over by K. C. Manimen Mappillai, On 15 November, 
1937 there was a reception at Shertallai. Similar lunctions had been 
arranged at Trippunithura, Pathanamthittai and Kayanikulam. On 21 
November 1937 the Distinct Magistrate, Quiion prohil)bed imdeT' section 
26 of the Police Regulation IV of 1095 th(? pul)lit:aiion or circulation, 
in Quiion District, of the address presented to l e ss '. .in i>y lix' Ezhava 
Young Men’s Associalion at Shertallai as it c'mlained “hi5;hly inflam- 
matory” passages. 

Later in the Lc'gislaitive Assembly a nu-conlicienee motion was intro- 
duced against T. M. Verghese, Deputy I’nsident, who had partici- 
pated in tile function at Alleppey and welrojufd Kesavan on behalf 
of "‘fifty-one lakhs” of people in Travancore., The point at issue was 
whether he did so in his capacity as Deputy President or as a citizen 
and leader of the Joint Political Congress. Mr. Verghese protested 
that he did so in his private capacity. The Hcmsc was not charitably 
disposed towards him and did not give him the benefit of doubt. The 
no-confidence motion was passed against him. This action put the 
hands of the clock back so far as the Deputy I*resident would become 
a semi-official, a nominee of the Government, a “good boy” with no 
freedom of political action. According to a contemporary ciilic the 
debate was pitched In a very low tone, members being swayed by com- 
munal considerations and lost in a whirlpool of intrigues. It was said 
that Mr. Verghese hesitated bi twu'en apoligisiiig and challcn,;ring. The 
Government by abstaining from voting allowed Mr. Vergh<\st‘ to rise 
to the dignity and by active participation pulled him down. It was 
a game of chess in which the astute player out-witted tlie novice. The 
Dewan’s ruling that the compari.son with the Deputy Speakers of the 
Provinclall Assemblies was wrong wa.s out of place. The logic in his 
statement that since the Congress was out to wreck the constitution, 
its conception of Deputy-Speakership was different from the accepted 
canon cannot be appreciated so far as one finds it difficult to reconcile 
his statement with hlis own former announcement that the Deputy- 
President should be a party man. C. P. Mat hen oh.serves, “the 
voice was indeed the voice of the, Assembly liut no one in the Slate was 
under any misapprehension as to whose hand It was.” (/ Have Borne 
March), 
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On 4 January, 1938, the Joint Political Congress Party in the 
Legislature submitted another memorial to the Dewan on the 
question of recruitment to the public services. They suggested 
certain modifications in the methods of recruitment as accepted 
by the Government on 25 June, 1936 so that the surviving grie- 
vances of the under-represented communities might be remedied. ’’ 

The Joint Political Congress showed signs of weakness as 
months roled by. Mr, N. V. Joseph and Mr. E. P. Varghese resigned 
and withdrew their membership from the organisation. It was at 
this juncture that a meeting of the citizens of Trivandrum was 
convened on 16 February, 1938 when it was resolved to form an 
organisation for the protection of the interests of minorities and 
for the establishment of resj)onsible government in the State. 
Another meeting was held on 23 February, 1938, at which the rules 
of the new organisation framed by the Drafting Committee were 
approved. It was thus that the Travancore State Congress was 
born. Its objective was to secure responsible government, adult 
franchise and protection for minorities thiough just and peaceful 
means. 

35. The dei)utation did not dejnand any radical change that might do 
violence to the existing scheme but only indicated certain deviations, 
desirable from their point of view. They suggested the retention of 
the cla-ssihcatifon of communities already adopted but demanded that 
in harmony with the spiiit of the Temple Entry F*roclamation, the 
Dewaswom Department should be thrown open to all the citizens in 
the State so far as all expenditure in connection with ft was met from 
public fund!.s. They pointed out the difficulties experienced by the Chris- 
tian, Ezhava and Muslim communiti;es in the matter of recruitment 
to the State Forces as well as the necessity for throwing open the 
Military Department to all subjects without any distinction. They also 
suggested certain amendments to the existihg division of the public 
service into three categories, Higher, Intermediate and Lower, so as 
to prevent certain communal groups from having representation far 
in excess of their legitiimate share on the basis of their numerical 
strength. They wanted the constitution of an Advisory Board con- 
sisting of the representatives of recognised communal groups, to be 
elected by the elected Members of particular communities in the Legis- 
lature. The Puldic Service Commissioner should publish quarterly state- 
ments showing the recommendations made by him and those accepted 
by the Government in the matter of appointments. 

The depuUdion consisted of T. M. Verghe.se, A. J John, M. K. 
Aniruddhan, PI John P^hilippose, V. K. Velayudhan, P. K. Kunju and 
T. Kunji Thommea 
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On 4 July 1938, the leaders of the Joint Political Congress 
met for the last time and resolved to dissolve that organisation. 
They decided that all the members of the body should join the 
Travancore State Congress. 

The cry for a share in all branches of administration was thus 
transformed into a cry for responsible government in Travancore. 
The Abstention Movement, grossly communal in complexion, repre- 
sented yet a challenge to vested interests in administration. Three 
communities, Ezhavas, Muslims and Christians, had combined in 
the struggle, in the course of which it was realised that the clash 
of communal forces would result only in the continuance of auto- 
cracy. The struggle to crush autocracy and establish responsible 
government now entered on its next phase. It became wider in 
scope and more progressive in its objective than ever before. 


3/3357 



CHAPTER 29 

CONSTITUTIONAL REFORMS IN aiCHIN 


Having traced the developments in Travancore, we may, in 
this chapter, trace the constitutional evolution in Cochin State. We 
have seen earlier how the Maharaja of Cochin who abdicated in 
1914 had found it impossible to accept the advice of the Government 
of Madras in regard to the formation of a popular Representative 
Assembly in the State. 

The Maharaja of Cochin was the source of all authority, the 
active exercise of which was entrusted to the various officers of the 
Government with the Dewan at the top. The Maharaja had treaty 
relations with the British and until 1923 conducted correspondence 
with the Government of Madras in matters relating to Cochin. 
After 1923 the State was in direct relation with the Government 
of India. 

Prior to 1920, there was no special legislative machinery in 
Cochin State, though occasionally certain committees were appoin- 
ted to help the Government in drafting Bills. Whenever the Dewan 
found it necessary to legislate on any subject he used to call upon 
the Government Advocate or any other officer to draft the neces- 
sary Bill which would be published in the Government Gazette to 
elicit public opinion. Subsequently the Dewan would revise the 
Bill in line with his own thinking and it would be enacted into law 
with the assent of the Maharaja. There were also laws passed in 
the form of Royal Proclamations. Anyway practically there was 
little scope for the association of the public with legislation. 

In October, 1918 on the occasion of his sixtieth birthday the 
Maharaja of Cochin announced his intention to associate his people 
“more directly and formally” with the Government. That was the 
time when the British Governmont’s policy in India had been decla- 
red to be the progressive realisation of responsible government. 
After he assumed office as the Dewan of Cochin, Mr. Vijayaragha- 
vachari took up the question of constitutional Reform. 

Meanwhile the Cochin Mahajana Sabha, a political party, had 
submitted a scheme of constitutional reform for the Government’s 
consideration. After studying the scheme, the Dewan Peishkar 
expressed his opinion* that 

“His Highness the Raja is the fountain source of all autho- 
rity in the State — ^legislative, judicial and executive — and he is 

Dewan Pelahkar's Minute, 20 January, 1920. 
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responsible to the Paramount Power for the good administra- 
tion of the country and her people. His Highness cannot there- 
fore divest hireself of any portion of }?is responsibility and 
transfer it to the representatives of the people in the manner 
m which it has been recently decided to be done in British 
India.” 

In the context of harmonious relations between the Maharaja 
and his subjects, the avenues available to the latter for presenting 
their grievances and the easy accessibility of the former to every- 
one without distinction, the Dewan Peishkar expressed the view 
that the existence of a representative organisation with legal status 
to make practical suggestions for the removal of the grievances of 
the public was a desideratum. Such an organisation would naturally 
come into close contact with every branch of administration and 
result in the gradual association of the people with the Govern- 
ment. It would propose new laws or amend the defects in existing 
ones, offer criticism and advice on legislative measures to be adopted 
by the Government, discuss financial statements and help the 
Government in distributing the allotments for various purposes. 
He suggested that the new body might be named Cochin 
bhmana Sahayika Sabha; it could be utilised as a medium through 
which the Government could explain their policy to the public and 
in which they could answer questions put by the Members, subject 
to qualifying restrictions. 

The Dewan Peishkar also suggested the constitution of the , Sabha 
or Assembly in which the elected non-officials would have a majo- 
rity.- The Dewan would be its President for the first three years 
after which the Sabha could elect its own President subject to the 
Maharaja’s approval. The inclusion of the Heads of Departments 
in the Sabha would enable the Government to explain their policy 
or answer the interpellations.' In view of the high standard of 

2. Out of the sixty Members, forty-eight (or 80 per cent) might be non- 
official and the remaining twelve (or 20 per cent) official. Of the forty- 
eUght non-officials, forty (or 80 per cent) might be elected and the 
remaining eight nominated by the Government. This claimed the 
Dewan Peishkar, would give the popular representatives a majority far 
in CNCfSS ot ll);il pi-nposcd by llu' Miiliujartii Sahlut. 

3. The twelve officials would be the Heads of Departments namely (a) The 

Dewan Peishkar (b) The Director of Education (c) The Superinten- 
dent of Excise Revenue (d) The Chief Medical-Sanitary Officer (e) The 
Chief Engineer (f) The Conservator of Forests (g) The Superintendent 
of Police (h) The Comptroller of Accounts (i) The Superintendent 
of Devaswoms (j) The Superintendent of Agriculture and Fisheries (k) 
The Supertotendent of Industries (1) The Government Advocate and 
Law Officer. 
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eflucatlon anil tlie absence of communal differences in the rural 
parts of the State, the Dewan Peishkar pointed out, in particular, 
that election “by communal representation will be an insult to the 
general intelligence and the awakening national spirit of the people 
of Cochin/' It was significant, he added, that “the Mahajana Sahha 
has not proposed it and that in none of the criticisms that have 
so far appeared in public has there been a suggestion to provide 
for communal representations.” 

It was suggested that the entire State might be divided into 
forty electoral constituencies/ each returning an elected repre- 
sentative. The franchise' should be as broad as possible, chara- 
cterised by the exercise of the right of vote by all the adult members 
in a family, including women.’’ The eight non-official Members 


4. It was assumed that the population was ten lakhs and there would be 

a constituency for a population of 25,000. The Municipalities of Mattan- 
cherry, Ernakulam and Trlchur would each form a constituency and 
the remaining thirty-seven seats could be allotted to the rural popula- 
tion, including Chittur-Tattamangalam. This was consistent with the 
desire of the Parliamentary Joint Select Committee that the number 
of seats allotted to the rural population should be sufficiently large. 
The twenty Revenue Inspectors’ Firkas in the State could be roughly 
divided into two constituenciies each, except Kozhinjampara, Nemmara 
and Chowara for which three seats would be sufficient. A resident in 
a constituency for at least six months and above could contest the 
eiections. 

5. Pattadars, paying land revenue assessment of Rs. 10 and more and all 

adult members in their families (above the age of 21); Sirkar Deva- 
swoni tenants 'paymg a rent of Rs. 10 and above and adult members 
of their families; Kanom tenants with permanent occupancy rights 
paying land revenue assessment of Rs. 10 and more and the adult 
members of their families; all residents of Municllpal Towns paying 
a tax of Rs. 5 and more to the Municipal Councils and the adult members 
of their families; and all the tenants of houses assessed at a monthly 
rental value of Rs. 5 and above and the adult members of their families 
would have the lijght to vote. 

6. It was realised that in regard to a big Marumakkatayam family paying 
land revenue to the State and consisting of educated members, It would 
be the denial of justice to the latter and benefit to the State if the head 
of the family in whose name generally the Patta would stand, alone 
were to be enfranchised. It was consistent with Cochin’s place of 
honour in the matter of women’s education that they too should be 
enfranchised.( It may be remembered that under the new Government 
of India Act, the question of female franchise was left to be decided 
by the new Legislative Assembly. 
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to be nominated by the Government would represent “the minor 
interests” as Labour, Depressed Classes, Planters, Factories and 
the like. The organisation of Ijabour and the upholding of its 
interests were essential for the workers who were not getting at 
the time a decent wage from the landed proprietors or mill owners; 
as the Dewan Peishkar commented, there “is absolutely no reason 
why the labourers should not share the profit arising out of the 
high prices of cocoanut and paddy.’’' 

The Dewan Peishkar further suggested that Standing Com- 
mittees of non-official Members with special knowledgde and ex- 
perience might be constituted under the presidentship of the Heads 
of Departments to make recommendations for the consideration 
of the Sahha or Assembly. 

It must be admitted that the Dewan Peishkar’s proposals were 
conceived “in a far more liberal and democratic spirit than those 
now under contemplation in British India and those proposed by 
the Mahajana Sahha in the memorandum. When once we make up 
our mind to go in for a representative institution it should be done 
in the best and most democratic manner possible”^ The new 
proposals contained the enlightened principle of enfranchisement 
of the women of the State. Of course they were based on pafev- 
nalistic principles of Governmental benevolence but were suffici- 
ently indicative of a progressive stage in the evolution towards a 
fully constitutional or responsible government. 

Later, as directed by the Maharaja, Mr. T. Vijayaraghavachari, 
the Dewan, prepared a Draft Proclamation for forming a Legisla- 
tive Council in the State. This Proclamation left much of the 
substantive law and the whole of the adjective law to be laid down 
by rules to be newly framed. The Draft Proclamation was sent 
to the Government of Madras on 28 July, 1920 for their approval. 
The approval of the Legislative Council Proclamation by the 
Government of Madras was communicated to the Government of 
Cochin by the British Resident who however advised the postpone- 
ment of the publication of the rules." 

On 2 December, 1920, the Proclamation was finally issued. 


7. It is indeed surprising that the Mahajama Sahha Scheme did not refer 
to the problem of Labour at ail. 

8. The Dewan Peishkar’s Minute, 20 January, 1920. He stated that if 
"the distinction that is sought to be Introduced in the scheme of the 
Mahajama Sdbha between His Hilghness and the Dewan be removed as 
altogether fallacious then, the State Coimcil, as proposed in that scheme, 
wUl reduce Itself to an advisory body, pure and simple”. 

9. British Resident’s letter dated 26 November, 1920. 
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Accordingly the Cochin Legislative Council was brought into 
existence, representing all classes and interests in the State, in 
order to “advise our Dc^har as to the laws to be enacted and other- 
wise co-operate with our Darbar for the general welfare”. 

The new Cochin Legislative Council was to consist of not less 
than fifty and not more than one hundred members. Forty Members 
were to be elected and the rest nominated, consisting partly of 
Government officials and partly of non-officials representing mino- 
rities, special interests and the like. The Council, to be presided 
over by the Dewan, would have a life of two years. It would have 
power to move resolutions on matters of public interest, put questions, 
make laws and regulations and discuss the annual budget. The 
Dewan could, with the Maharaja’s previous approval, exercise (certain 
powers. The Dewan thus could make rules to regulate the term 
of oflSice of the members, the filling of vacancies, the election of 
members, the qualification of voters and candidates and the conduct 
of business in the Council and to prevent corrupt practices at 
elections Nothing contained in the Proclamation, it was added, 
would “affect our prerogative right to make and pass Regulations 
and Proclamations independent of the Legislative Council, which 
right is hereby declared to have been always possessed and retained 
by us” and all the rules to be made by the Dewan under the Procla- 
mation would have the force of law. 

The I>rfift Rules under the Proclamation were published in 
the Government Gazette on 7 May, 1921 to elicit public criticism. 
In the light of such criticism the Dewan subsequently requested 
the British Pesident'" to approve of the deletion of certain clauses 
which excluded certain subjects” from the cognizance of the 
Council. After all, the President and the Maharaja could check 
the Council and without the latter's consent no Bill could be passed 
into law; moreover the Maharaja enjoyed the prerogative to enact 
any legislative measure without reference to the Council and the 
President or Dewan could disallow any question or resolution with- 
out assigning any reason. The removal of the restrictions would 
have satisfied the public opinion too. But the Government of 
Madras was of the view that “it is not advisable to delete the clauses 
referred to in your letter”. 

The whole question was considered afresh and a decision made 
to issue a Regulation in the form of a regular enactment. This 

10. Letter C. No. 4864|96 dated 24 December, 1921 from the Dewan to the 
British Resident. 

11. Such subjects were those concerning the extradition of criminals, 
European vagrants, European British subjects, imperial post office, 
telegraph and railways and coinage and legal tender. 



Regul3,tion known as the Cochin Legislative Council Reflation 
(VIII of 1098) was approved and passed by the Maharaja on 9 
August, 1923. On the same day another Regulation (IX of 1098) 
known as the Ck)chin Ejections Offences and Inquiries Reflation 
also was passed. Rules and standing orders for regulating the 
business of the Council and rules relating to elections also were 
passed at the same time. 

It was laid down in the Regulation that the Dewan should be 
the ex officio President of the Council and any member of the Council 
might be appointed as Dejiuty President by the Government. The 
strength of the Council was fixed at not less than thirty members 
and not more than sixty “of whom not less than two-thirds shall 
be elected and the rest shall be nominated”. The term of the 
Council was fixed at tiiree years though the Cover riment would 
have power to shorten or extend the period according to necessity. 

The new Legislative Council was formally inaugurated by the 
Maharaja in the Hill Palace, Trippunithura on 3 April, 1925. It 
became the legislative machinery for passing Acts. The first Council 
consisted of forty-five Members, thirty of them being elected and 
fifteen nominated. The franchise was associated with property 
qualification and there were both general and special constituencies, 
the latter representing particular interests. The Council could 
introduce Bills, obtain information from the Government through 
interpellations on matters of public importance, move resolutions, 
discuss and vote on the budget demands before they were finally 
jrassed. It could also call, through an adjournment motion, the 
attention of the Government to any urgent matter of public im- 
portance. But certain subjects were excluded from the purview 
of the Council. For example, the Council could not consider or 
enact any measure relating to or affecting the Ruling Family of 
Cochin; the Government’s relations with the Paramount Power; 
matters governed by treaties, conventions or agreements in force 
or to be made by the Government with the Paramoimt Power; 
extradition of criminals; European vagrants; European British 
subjects; sea -ports; imperial post office; telegraph and railways: 
Military Forces including the Nair Brigade and the Maharaja’s 
Body-guard; coinage oi’ legal tender: State charities; Dcvaswoms 
belonging to or controlled by the Government; and the provisions 
of the Legislative Council Act. It was also not open to the Council 
to discuss expenditure relating to any matter statutorily removed 
from the cognizance of the Council; expenditure which was obli- 
gatory under any law, pensions and gratuities, salaries and allo- 
wances of officers. 

The new Legislature was in no mood to give up its rights. In 
1926 when the Chief Medical Officer in the State made adverse 
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comments on Mr. A. R. Menon, a Member of the Legislature, an 
adjournment motion was introduced by another Member which 
was, however, rejected by the Dewan. Thereupon a majority of 
the non-official Members staged a walk-out. At a public meeting 
held later at Emakulara Mr. A. R. Menon pointed out that while 
the rules of the Legislature were narrow their interpretation was 
narrower still so much so that the Members of the Legislature were 
able to do little good to the public. The meeting resolved to form 
a committee that would appeal to the Maharaja to effect fresh 
constitutional reforms. 

When the new Maharaja was installed on the throne of Cochin 
in January 1932, he announced: 

“To enable a large number of my subjects to be associated 

with my Government it is my intention to extend 

the franchise for the Legislative Council by lowering the quali- 
fication at present required for a voter. I also intend to increase 
the privileges and responsibilities of the Legislative Council 
itself by conferring on it the right to elect its own Deputy 
President and extending to all Members of the Council the 
right to put supplementary questions on an original question 
put by any Member. It is my firm belief that by these mea- 
sures the usefulness of the Council will be increased in pro- 
portion to the added privileges and responsibilities conferred 
upon it’’. 

A committee of ofiioials and non-officials was constituted in 
November, 1932 to report on the question of broadening the fran- 
chise. On the basis of their recommendations, the Government 
decided to reduce, roughly by a half, the land revenue assessment 
mimicipal tax etc., payable for enrolment as a voter in general and 
special constituencies and to increase the total nxunber of elected 
Members to thirty-six and the nominated Members to eighteen. 
The right to ask supplementary questions on original questions put 
by any Member and the right to elect the Deputy President had 
been already granted by the notifications of 23 July and 12 October, 
1932, respectively. 

A further step in constitutional reforms was taken in 1935 when 
foiu* Advisory Committees of the Legislative Council were formed, 
each one of them consisting of three Members. The nation — 

12. Two of them were elected by the elected Members of the Legislative 

Council and the third was nominated from among them by tne Govern- 
ment. 
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building departments were put under the purview of these Com- 
mittees*'^ 

In 1936 the Cochin State Congress was constituted as a political 
party. There had been an effort in the early days to organise the 
Cochin Mahajana^ Sabha as a party which however was not a success. 
Thereafter political affairs were managed only through the orga- 
nised efforts of a few prominent individuals. Subsequently the 
Progressive Party came into being. About 1934 a few members 
resigned from the Progressive Party apparently to realise its obje- 
ctives better and formed the Independent Party with the birth of 
which the Progressive Party became extinct. The Independent 
Party began to call itself the Cochin State Congress Party from 
6 August, 1936 onwards. It was realised that the political interests 
of the people should b*:‘ served by a well-organised party in addition 
to the Legislature that was already functioning. The Cochin State 
Congress could claim its descent from the old Progressive Party 
and it aimed at rousing the people from their political lethargy. 
This State Congress had little connection with the Indian National 
Congress though it adopted the name. Its headquarters was at 
Wadakancherry near Trichur. Its Working Committee included 
T. K. Nair, K. Ayyappan, Panampilli Govinda Menon, E. 
Ikkanda Warrier, P. Kumaran Ezhuthachan, K. M. Ibrahim and 
T. C. lyyukutty. They fixed parliamentary or responsible govern- 
ment as their goal and formulated an economic programme to pro- 
mote popular welfare. On 23 November, 1936, the draft constitution 
of the State Congress was adopted and village committees were 
formed in various parts of Cochin. The new party soon came to 
have forty branches and 2000 members in the State. 

There was then the Democratic Party organised under the 
leadership of Mr. M. Sivarama Menon. It also put responsible 
government, rural improvement, Harijan uplift and compulsory 
primary education as its objectives. 

In August, 1937, in the course of a discussion on the budget 
in the Cochin legislature, a constitutional amendment w^as moved 
demanding the constitution of a responsible Ministry in the State 
to be in charge of all matters except those concerning the Ruling 
Family relations with the Paramount Power, Devaswoms and law 
and order. It was passed. 

On 4 January, 1938, when a public durbar was held in connec- 
tion with the seventy-sixth birth-day celebration of the Maharaja 


13. They were EJducation; Medical and Public Health; Co-operation; Agri- 
culture; Panchayats; Uplift of the depressed classes; and Industries 
and Commerce, 

3/3357 
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an announcement was made on his behalf by Sir R. K. Shanmukham 
Chetty, the Dewan of Cochin, which marked a further advance in 
the constitutional development of the State.' a 

“Having been impressed by the genuine interest evinced 
by the Members of the Legislative Council, I have decided that 
steps should now be taken to associate my people directly with 
the administration of my Government and make the Legisla- 
tive Council responsible, in a more effective manner, for the 
administration of certain nation-building departments. This 
object can best be achieved by associating a non-official repre- 
sentative from the Legislative Council with my Dewan in the 
carrying on of the administration of certain Departments. I 
have, therefore, decided that the administration of the Depart- 
ments of Public llealtii, '.-anchayats. Co-operation, Agricultui'c 
Ayurveda and Uplift of the Depressed Classes shall hereafter 
be conducted by my Dewan with the assistance of a Minister 
nominated by fiom amongst th.i elected members of the 
Legislative Cbimcil. This Minister will be called "Minister for 
Rural Development” and he will hold office during my pleasure. 
Though the administration of these Departments will normally 
be carried on in accordance with the advice of my Minister 
it is necessary that my prerogative should be preserved un- 
impaired. My undoubted right and prerogative of ordering 
at any time that action should lie taken otherwise than in 
accordance with the advice tendered by any of my advisers 
will be preserved in tlio administration of these and other 
Departments of my Government. My Government will issue 
t;he necessary amendments to the Acts and Regulations to im- 
plement this, my desire. 

I hope that m'y people will realise the significance of the 
momentous step that has been taken. Though it has always 
been my desire and the desire of my Government to carry on 
the administration of my State in accordance with the wishes 
of my people, the announcement that I have made to-day will 
for the first time make the representatives of the people directly 
responsible for the administration of some of the great Depart- 
ments of the State. The administration of these Departments, , 
more than any other, vitally affects the every-day life of the 
rural population and the responsibility that devolves upon my 
Minister and the Legislative Council will, therefore, be very 
great indeed. The welfare of the vast mass of the rural popu- 
lation has been my constant care. On their contentment de- 
pends the prosperity and stability of the State, and in their 

13a. Cochin Government Gazette, Vol. LXXn, Public and Political Depart- 
ment, 8 January, 1938. 
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happiness I seek my reward. It is my earnest desire that the 
representatives of my people in the Legislative Council will 
realise the magnitude of the responsibility that they are called 
upon to shoulder and I pray that they may be given the courage 
and wisdom to shoulder that responsibility in a worthy manner”. 

In June 1938, Mr. Ambat Sivarama Menon was appointed as 
the first Minister for Rural Development. On his demise on 30 
August, Dr. A. R. Menon succeeded him as Minister. Besides the 
subjects originally transferred to him, the Minister came to be 
subsequently put in charge of two additional ones. Fisheries and 
Rural Libraries. 

Having watched the working of the new constitution for some 
time, the Dewan, Mr. R. K. Shanmukham Chetty, claimed that the 
State could be proud of her representative Legislature with effect- 
tive powers, her Executive with popular control over certain Depart- 
ments and her independent Judiciary with the High Court at its 
apex enforcing the Rule of Law. The new Legislative Council, 
claimed the Dewan, had a non-official majority elected on broad 
franchise, as well as an effective voice in the control of public ex- 
penditure. As to the Executive, the intention of the new constitu- 
tion had been to entrust some nation-building departments to the 
control of a popular Minister, the leader of a political party, com- 
manding the confidence of the majority in the Legislature; the 
decisions of the Minister affecting the finance of the State, however, 
required the approval of the Dewan. 

On the whole, d^/archy, discredited in the British Indian Pro- 
vinces. was the characteristic feature of the Executive under the 
new' constitution in Cochin. 

Cochin was hailed as the first Princely State to have set the 
ball of responsible government rolling. The new reform was looked 
upon as an important stage in the constitutional progress of Indian 
States." 


14. Sir K. V. Reddy, who had been Acting Governor of Madrais, Sir 
Puruahothamdas Thakurdaa, Mr. Raghavendra Rao, Sri P. S. Sivaswamy 
Iyer and Mr. H.. P. Mody epxressed their appreciation of the reform. 



C3HAPTER 30 


GANDHIJI IN THE BACKGROUND 


We shall now go back to Malabar where the Civil Disobedience 
Movement had been going on. As we noted earlier it was decided 
to discontinue temporarily the mass movement, including the no- 
tax campaign. But as pointed out by Mr. M. S. Aney, individual 
Satyagraha was allowed. None was to resort to any secret method 
of action though constr-uctivc activity could be pursued. 

Gandhiji and his party including Kasturba and Mahadev Desai 
were arr'ested on the night of 1 August, 1933 while they were 
sleeping in a friend’s bungalow and confined in the Sabarmati Jail, 
Gandhiji was later released but re-arrested on 4 August, 1933 xmder 
the Bombay Emergency Powers Ordinance of 1932 for violation of 
the prohibitory order asking him not to go out of the Poona city. 
After trial within the Yerawada Jail he was sentenced to simple 
imprisonment for one year, along with Mahadev Desai and was 
unconditionally released on 23 August. He conferred with Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru on the political situation in India and in September, 
resolved never to court imprisonment for one year. 

A few sad events happened at this time that cast a shadow 
on the political firmament of India and of Kerala, in particular. 

Mr. J. M. Sen Gupta had already expired on 23 July as prisoner at 
Ranchi. Dr. (Mrs) Annie Besant died on 20 September; Mr. K. 
Mj.dhavan Nair on 28 September; and Mr. V. J. Patel at Geneva 
on 23 October. Mrs. Besant ’s death was a personal loss to the 
people of Kerala, with whom she had associated herself actively 
in the freedom struggle at one time. Mr. Madhavan Nair’s demise 
was a serious blow to Kerala for he had been the soul of the natio- 
nalist movement in the land. As a lawyer, legislator, political leader 
and social reformer, he had stamped his individuality on the public 
life in Kerala. His selfless devotion, transparefit sincerity, high- 
spirited patriotism and moral courage endeared him to all and his 
death created a void in public life which could not be filled easily. 

On his return from earthquake-stricken Bihar, Pandit Jawa- 
harlal Nehru was arrested under section 124-A on 12 February, 
1934, taken to Calcutta and sentenced to two years’ simple impri- 
sonment. 



On 31 March the leaders of the right wing^ in the Congi'ess 
met at Dr. Ansari’s residence in Delhi and after prolonged discus- 
sions dmded on the revival of the Swarajya Party to enable those 
who could not offer Individual Satyagraha to put into effect, through 
an organisation, the constructive programme chalked out in the 
announcements subsequent to the Poona Conference. The repre- 
sentatives of the Swarajya Party were to accept the Govermnent’s 
challenge and contest elections to the Central Legislature; they 
must try to effect the withdrawal of all repressive legislation and 
reject the provisions contained in the White Paper on constitu- 
tional reforms. They were to incorporate the nationalist demands 
put forth by Gandhiji at the Round Table Conference. These pro- 
posals were to be put before Gandhiji for his approval. A Committee 
under Dr. Ansari’s presidentship was to be formed to Drame the 
constitution and policy of the Swarajya Party and its decisions 
were to be placed before all Congressmen in the land. 

Gandhiji blessed this programme of entry into the Central 
Legislature though his opinion about the utility of such a body 
with limited powers remained as it originally had been in 1920. The 
news was welcomed by the members of the Madras Swarajya Party. 
On 7 April Gandhiji announced that introspection after discussions 
with his own followers made him decide on the stopping of the 
Civil Disobedience Movement. He alone would have the authority 
to resume it; no one, in his own life time, should resort to it without 
his consent in so far as he was the only expert on Satyagraha. 
Gandhiji was pained to hear that many Satyagrahi prisoners never 
carried out their duties but only fought and clamoured for petty 
rights and privileges. He advised them, as he always did, to spin 
and weave khadij enforce Prohibition, remove untouchability and 
contribute to communal amity. ^ 

At the Swarajya 'Party Conference- at Ranchi, presided over 
by Dr. Ansari on 1 May, 1934, it was decided that the party, the 

1. Among the leaders were Pandit Madan Mohan Malavl^ya, Dr. Ansari, 
T. C. Goswami, K. F. Nariman, K. M. Munshi, K. Santanam and 
Mohanlal Saxena. 

2. At this conference, Dr. B. C. Roy’s resolution was adopted by a majority, 
to the effect that the policy of the Swarajya Party should be to make the 
nation self-reliant in all its efforts to attain prosx)erity and to oppose 
everything that would block the attainment of Swaraj, To realise this 
ideal the party would adopt the following programme of action: (1) 
all laws and ordinances, preventing Indians progress and tdocklng her 
attainment of mmraj, would be repealed; (2) the political prisoners 
and those imprisoned without triJol would be released from jail, and 
property, confiscated for political reasons, restored to its owners; and 
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main object of which was to fight against the Government in the 
Legislatures, should remain within the Congress; only the members 
of the Congress were to be the members of the party. The party 
wanted the formation of a Constituent Assembly representing 
different sections in India to frame a constitution for the country. 
The Congressmen in Kerala met at Calicut on 12 May to take 
stock of the situation created by the rejuvenation of the Swarajya 
Party within the Confess. They welcomed Gandhiji’s announce- 
ment suspending the Civil Disobedience Movement. TTiey requested 
the All-India Congress Committee to cancel the Working Com- 
mittee’s original decision calling upon all Indians to join the Civil 
Disobedience Movement, removing that item temporarily from the 
official progranune. ’ They also pointed out the desirability of con- 
vening a full session of the Congress to give shape to a new political 

the practice of deporting the political prisoners to Andaman Island 
Ti'ould be stopped; (3) all Jaws, intended to be passed lor exploiting 
the country’s wealth would be opposed; (4) leg^iislation would be intro- 
duced to promote national life and put an end to the foreign domina- 
tion; (5) the expenditure in the Military Department would be reduced 
in order to lighten the burden of the India Government; (6) a new 
economic policy would be adopted to prevent exploitation and the flow 
of capital outside the country; (7) the economic condition would be 
so improved as to ensure a decent standard of life for every worker; 
(3) the interests of industrial labourers and peasants would be looked 
after, their conditibns of work and wages regulated, the disputes 
bc‘tween the capitals and the labourers and between the peasants 
and the landlords satisfactorily settled, and protection afforded against 
old age, illness and unemployment; (9) the workers would be saved 
from every kind of slavery; (10) the peasants and labourers would 
be given tlie right to organise; (11) the currency and exchange would 
be regulated in natilonal interest (12) the peasants would be relieved 
of their burden of debt; (13) steps would be taken to promote communal 
harmony; (14) untouchabfllty would be eradicated and the uplift of 
the down-trodden effected; (15) rural reconstruction would be attempted; 
(16) control would be established over all self-governing institutions 
in the country; (17) the constructive programme of the CJongress 
would be iimplemented; (18) and the co-operation of other nations would 
be sought in India’s stniggle for freedom through effective propaganda. 

3. The iiieeiin ; was presided over by U. Gopala Menon. Nearly seventy 
persons look part in it. This resolution was moved by Moyaratb 
Sankaran Nambiar. Muhainniad Abdur Rahman suggested Ibal the portion 
concerning the removal of the Civil Disobedience from the programme of 
the Congress might he deleted. M. N. Pisharodi moved an amendment to 
the effect that Ihe portioi! welcoming Gandhiji’s statement should be 
deleted Both the suggestions were rejected and the original resolution 
was passed. « 



programme^ and to consider the Swarajya Party’s desire to enter 
the Legislature and fight from within.* The authority retained 
by Gandhiji in his own hands to resume the Civil Disobedience for 
the realisation of the ideals of the Congress was viewed with anxiety * 
He was requested not to do so as long as there was no imiversal 
Civil Disobedience Movement in India in the name of the Congress. 
The All-India Congress Committee was called upon to bring per- 
suasive pressure on him in the matter. A resolution sponsored by 
Mr. A. K. Warrier that the Congress should remove Harijan uplift 
and similar matters of social importance from its programme was 
subsequently withdrawn by the mover himself. 

The All-India Congress Committee met at Patna on 7 April, 
1934 when Dr. Ansari moved that Gandhi ji’s recommendation to 
suspend the Civil Disobedience Movement might be accepted. The 
resolution led to a heated discussion, for a few persons did not want 
to entrust him with complete powers to decide about the future 
of the movement. After Gandhiji’s reply to the debate the resolu- 
tion in its original form was accepted. The Committee then passed 
a resolution on C juncil entry initiated by Gandhiji himself. As 
there were several Congressmen who looked upon Council entry 
as an effective method to achieve India’s freedom a committee 
might be formed with twenty-two members including Dr. Ansari 
as President and Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya, to control the 
choice of Congress members to the Legislatures. The Committee 
would have power to collect and utilise funds and draft the neces- 
sary rules of procedure and it would work under the supervision 
r;nd contiol of the All India Congress Committee. Only those indi- 
viduals would be chosen as Congress candidates who would be ready 
to carry out, in the Legislatures, the policy that the Congress might 
decide upon from time to time. 


4. Thi.s re.soUilion was moved !)y P. K. Kunliisankara Menon . and passed 
nem con. 

5. Thi.s resolution was initiated by H. Manjunatha Roa, P. Kiishna 
Pillai, In an amendment, opposed the attempt of the Swarajya Party 
lo cnler Council in the name of the Congress and yet as a distinct 
party. After heated (Sscusslon it was finally resolved that the question 
of Council entry should be decided at a full meeting of the Congress, 
and if the latter approved of the same, it should be taken up by the 
All-India Congress Committee and not left to any party, distinct from 
the Cong^ss organisation. 

1). I'liis resolution, moved by K. Madhavanar, was opposed oidj by 

R. V. Sharma who stated that others should not interfere in matteis 
concerning Gandhiji. 



On 13 June, 1934 the Government of Madras lifted the ban 
on the Congress committees in Kerala. For the first time since 
January 1932, when the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee had 
been declared to be unlawful, that body' met at Calicut on 19 June. 
U. Gopala Menon was elected as President* while P. K. 
Kunhlsankara Menon and A. K. Gopalan Nambiar were elected as 
Secretaries. The meeting adopted a few resolutions concerning the 
institution of a memorial for the late Mr. K. Madhavan Nair, the 
Labour strike in Bombay continuing at that time and the effective 
organisation of Congress work in Kerala. A committee was appo- 
inted to assist the All-India Congress Parliamentary Board in its 
work regarding Kerala." P. Achuthan, E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 
and K. Raman Menon were elected to represent Kerala on the Election 
Committee of the Parliamentary Board. ' 

On 14 July 1934 Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel was released from 
jail and he took charge as President of the Congress. Samuel 
Aaron was the candidate' “ who represented the Congress in the 
election to the Central Legislature from the West Coast constituency. 
The election campaign was inaugurated at Calicut in July by C. 
Rajagopalachari. Next month a huge procession was conducted in 
the town and a public meeting held by the Congress, the first after 
the lifting of the ban, as part of the election campaign. 

Late in June, 1934 was reporW the shocking news of a bomb 
being throvm on Gandhiji’s car at Poona. On 7 August he embarked 

7. U mrty be noted tin t the wa.s convened by i*. K. Kunhi- 

sankara Menon and not by the Secretaries. His explanation was that 
a re-organisation was urgently necessary in view of the impending 
Congress session. L. S. Prabhu, President, had expressed his 
inability for acti^e work and the Secretaries, K. A. Damodara 

Meniion and Syed IMohamed ivere not in Calicut to carry on the 

work. 


8. K. P. Gopalan suggested lint only a person who could devote all 

his time for congress work should be elected as President but the 
Chairman ruled his resolution as out of order, Damodara Menon ’s 
resignation of the Secretaryship was accepted. 

9. The Coir.niHtee included A. C. Kannan Nair, Samuel A.iron, 

C. K.^ Govindan Nair, Moyarath Sankaran Nambiar, P. Achuthan, 
T. A. S. Iyer, K. Madhavanar, K. Raman Menon, V. Sankaranarayana 
Meara, Panku Menon and P. Km Kunhlsankara Menon. 

10. In the election conducted later, he was declared elected with a huge majo- 
rity in the West Cost Constituency. In the Muslim Constituency, hfiwever, 
Abdul Sattar Sait was elected, the Congres.s candidate, Muhammad Abuur 
Rahman being defeated. In November, 1934 there was a clash at Calicut 
among the rival Muslim parties. 




on one week's fast at his a^luum at Wardha as one of the volunteers 
had assaulted a samitcmi at Ajmer, fie deplored the quarrels among 
Congressmen in regard to the elections and their thirst for power. 
He reminded them that membership of the Congress implied silent 
service to the motherland rather than high official position of fame. 

On 17 January 1934 Gandhiji issued a long statement in which 
he touched on a number of subjects, fie was thinking in terms of 
severing his connection with the Indian National Congress. Though 
Pandit Govind Ballabh Pant and Rafi Ahmed Kidwai requested 
him to remain within the Congress, Sardar Patel and Abdul Kalam 
Azad would have liked him to quit it. A few congressmen were 
feeling, Gandhiji stated, that he and his programme were an obstacle 
to national progress and that the Congress had more or less fallen 
under his dictatorship. They did not see eye to eye with him on 
several matters and would have chalked out a new path for the 
Congress “but for their reluctance to be unfaithful to me.’* He had 
received “ardent following and faithfulness" which, he felt, he should 
not misuse any more, for “by doing so, I will be throwing my heavy 
burden on them." Many of the leaders had discarded spinning out 
of their programme of activity and had been treating the khadi 
clause in the Congress constitution as a dead-letter from its inception. 
But his own faith in khadi was increasing; to “remove khadi clause 
from the Congress constitution means severance of all connections 
with the masses by Congress. If Congress is to represent masses 
as heretofore khadi clause must strictly be enforced." Again there 
was much difference of opinion in regard to the parliamentary wing 
in the Congress. Gandhiji felt that others were subordinating their 
differing views to his own, thereby sacrificing them. The policy to 
be adopted towards the Princely States as suggested by a few 
members also was different from that of Gandhiji. His plan of work 
to remove untouchability was not agreeable to many; his action 
regarding the Civil Disobedience Movement was being viewed as a 
‘‘big blunder," though he felt that his action was correct. While 
non-violence was only a “policy" to the majority of Congressmen even 
after fourteen years of experiment with it, it was “a basic ideal as 
far as it concerns me." Gandhiji was of the view that the nation 
had not been practising “undiluted non-violence” and wanted to 
show to the Government and the terrorists in India “that 
non-violence has the practical strength to gain independ- 
ence." In fact he had dedicated his whole life for this experiment, 
to conduct which he should have absolute freedom. “Satyagraha," 
he added, “is only a part of non-violence." Truth is my God. I can 
find Him only through non-violence." He had his differences with 
others even in regard to the definition of ‘complete independence' or 
purna swaraj. Anti-untouchability campaign, Hindu-Muslim unity, 
Prohibition, hand-spinning, khadi and total swadeshi or village 
industries would certainly go a long way in re-organising rural life 
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in India. Gandhiji expressed his desire to settle down in any one 
of the villages, preferably in the North West Frontier and offer 
silent service to the country. He added, “whether I am in or out 
of the Congress, I wish to serve the Congress in my own humble 
way.” It would be painful for him to leave the organisation that 
had served the country selflessly so long. Gandhiji had his own 
resolution to be placed before the Congress. Rebindranath Tagore 
however earnestly appealed to him not to leave the Congress as 
his severance would be “a national calamity.’’ 

The policy of the Indian National Congress was clearly indi- 
cated in the resolutions passed by its Working Committee at Wardha 
as well as in the manifestos issued by the Congress Parliamentary 
Board since its constitution in May, 1934. The Congress emphasised 
that India's goal was puma svxeraj implying unfettered national 
control over the army and the defence forces, external affairs, and 
commercial, financial and economic policy. India should have 
freedom of choice between voluntary partnership with the British 
empire and complete separation. While the Congress would not 
repudiate the just financial obligations it demanded an impartial 
scrutiny of such obligations. The Congress felt that the White 
Paper represented the will of the people in no way but only pro- 
posed a “costly pretence of representative institutions with all real 
control retained abroad;”'* the safeguards wit4^ which it bristled 
would only present India’s economic development, deepen the 
poverty of the masses and perpetuate exploitation. The Working 
Committee suggested the formation of a Constituent Assembly 
elected on the basis of adult suffrage which alone would be an infa- 
llible alternative to the White Paper. 

The British Government, however, emphasised the material 
advantages of India’s connection with the British empire which 
represented “the super-imposition of a more enlightened ideal upon 
the product of maritime adventures, commercial enterprise and 
military conquest” and in which “conditions are both sound and 
stable.”*** They contended that the safeguards were designed to 
secure the financial stability of the country, the protection of the 
minorities and the prevention of any grave menance to the peace 
and tranquillity of India. They considered that the suggestion in 
regard to the Constituent Assembly was a “somewhat vague and 
nebulous proposal which does not appear to have yet been worked 
out in detail.”*** According to the Government, represave legi- 
slation was rendered necessary to prevent coercion through boy- 
cott, picketing etc. and suppress subversive movements “designed 

;!. G»vi>rn>nent of India, Home Department, Simla 20 September, 1934. 

12 Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 
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in some cases to upset not merely the Government but the whole 
economic and social structure of the State.” 

On 1 October, 1934, M. P. Narayana Menon was released 
from the Vellore Jail, having already undergone incarceration for 
thirteen years. His continuation in jail for such a long time in 
spite of numerous popular appeals to the Government for his release 
casts a stain on the memory of British rule in Malabar. Mean- 
while C. Kunhikavu Amma had been elected as the President 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. She was the 
first woman President of that Committee. Her election was 
indeed a tribute paid to the role played by the women of Kerala in 
the national movement from 1930. The Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee met on 14 October at Shoranur and 
passed a resolution welcoming M. P. Narayana Menon after his 
release. This meeting more or less marked the growing predomin- 
ance of the Socialist Party within the Congress. Among others, 
two resolutions were passed regarding the publication of the History 
of the Congress in Malayalam and the organisation of an agitation 
for the reduction of land revenue in Malabar. The President in 
her speech deplored the group conflicts within the Congress organi- 
sation and stressed the fact that Gandhiji was the one man who 
had roused the nation with a practical programme of political 
action and that in the interests of the coimtry’s prosperity and 
unity his views should be considered and followed with respect 
and with a sense of humility and gratitude. 

At the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee at Bombay 
Gandhiji bade farewell to the great organisation on 23 October, 
1934. He announced his intention to leave the Congress as he 
felt that his continuance in it would do more harm than benefit 
and stunt its natural growth as well. His decision was not the 
result of any sudden disappointment or anger; remaining outside, 
he said, he might be able to serve the country and the Congress 
more effectively. The nation, in his view, should gather power for 
winning swmaj through ahimsa, charka and spinning, in which, 
however, others did not seem to have as much basic faith as he; 
they were, therefore, at the parting of the ways. For the time 
being he found himself weak and helpless, unable to give a proper 
lead; but he would rejoin the Congress the moment he felt that 
his action in deserting that organisation was wrong. The 
Congress that began its forty-eighth session at Bombay on 26 
October, 1934, requested him to re-consider his decision but he 
stuck to it. I^ter at Wardha he made it quite clear that his with- 
drawal did never imply that he would have no interest in the affairs 
of the Congress but only that he would no longer shape its policy 
in future. 
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The Joint Parliamentary Committee Report issued in November, 
1934 disappointed even the Liberals like Sir Tej Bahadur Sapru 
and M. R. Jayakar. The Muslim League rejected it. At a meeting 
held at Putna on 6 December, 1934 the Congress Working Com- 
mittee also resolved to reject it totally. The people in Malabar 
held meetings at several places to protest against the proposed 
reforms. 

An All-Malabar Tax-Payers’ Conference was convened at 
Calicut on 10 February, 1935 under the auspices of the Kerala 
Povincial Congress Committee. It protested against the Govern- 
ment’s total disregard of the resolution passed by the Madras 
Legislature in regard to the remission of revenue in areas where 
the crops had failed and pointed out the need to reject the next 
budget altogether. It demanded a revision of the Government’s 
land revenue administration and the adoption of a broad economic 
policy to root out poverty and unemployment in the rural areas. 

Kerala lost one of her ardent nationalists in the sad demise 
of T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer at Tali in Calicut on 29 April 
1935. Having given up legal practice nearly fifteen years earlier 
to join the freedom struggle, he never went back to the Bar but 
devoted his entire time in the service of the country and the 
Congress. He had participated in the Vaikom Satyagraha and 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. The founder of the Sabari 
ashram at Olavakkot and a typical Gandhian, he had done admir- 
able work in regard to Harijan uplift and the popularisation of 
khadi. 

On the initiative of S. A. Brelvi, the right wing and the 
Socialist section in the Congress came to a mutual agreement 
towards the end of May, 1935. It was expected to strengthen 
the Congress organisation in Malabar. 

Bs.bu Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, began his 
tour of Malabar and Cochin from 1 December, 1935. It was the 
first visit of the great leader to Calicut where he was given a 
hearty reception in connection with the opening of the fourth 
All-Inc ia Khadi and Swadeshi Exhibition. During the tour that 
lasted for a week he addressed nearly fifty-seven public meet- 
ings and collected funds for the Congress. He recorded a very 
happy impression of the enthusiasm of the people and the great 
sense of discipline evinced by them. 
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The golden jubilee celebrations of the Indian National Con- 
gress took place' ^ in the last week of December, 1935. There was 
a varied pro^amme including items of constructive work, pro- 
cessions, public meetings, literary competitions, spinning com- 
petition, inter-caste dining etc. At Calicut, as part of the cele- 
brations, the foundation stone for the Madhavan Nair Memorial 
Building was laid by T. N. Manavedan Raja, Senior Raja of 
Nilarabur. 

There was an unfortunate clash, probably inspired by the 
police, at Cannanore in February, 1936 between Hindus and 
Moplahs who objected to a religious procession led by the former 
before a mosque. The procession was stopped by the police with 
bayonet, against customary practice and without warning. The 
citizens of Cannanore held a huge public meeting on Chalat 
Maidan on 5 March when Potheir Madhavan moved a lesolution 
to protest against the Government’s attempt to engender ill-feeling 
between the Hindus and Moplahs in Malabar and to recognise 
and secure new rights for the Moplahs. On account of the police 
order that Hindu processions should not go with music &fore 
mosques, many temple festivals had to be abandoned in Cannanore, 
including those of the Karuvallikavu Temple and the 
Sri Sundareswara Temple. At Natuvattom near Calicut also the 
Moplahs objected to the Hindu processions in front of the local 

14. The Kerala Provincial Congres.s Coniiiiittee rt'solved on 30 September, 193.5, 
to celebrate the gokh'ii jubilee in accordance with the instructions to be 
i.ssued by the All India ('ongress (.omniiltee 1 roin time to time. It was 
decided to ask tor the helj) and co-operation ol all Local Bodies in the 
matter. ''A history of tfie Congress movement in Kerala” was to be written 
in Malayalain and arrangement made witli a Finn of Publishers to bring 
out a translation of the fJislory of flic (k)in/r ess, being written by Dr. Pattabhi 
Silaramayya. Jubilei' certifleates should he given to the ''righteous soldiers” 
who had made saerifiee.s to the eau.se of India's freedom. (File 944 dated 
21 January, 1936). 

The All-India ('ongress Olliee had suggested (a) the sale of national flags 
bearing the caption 'Congress Golden Jubilee’ on one side and a picture of 
tlu' charlit on the otlier (id Pie publication of the lives of those who adopted 
non-violence and met with death in the Congress campaign during 1921-34 
and (c) fi>e fireparafion of a roll of names oT lliose who were imjirisonecl. 
(The Mnthruhhumi dated 16 November. 1936). 

The Government of Madras ordered that no Municipality or Local Board 
should spend money on account of the jubilee celebrations. The Municipal 
Council, Cannanore. decided against such celelirations though the Councils of 
Tellicherry and Calicut promised all help to the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee so far as the. rules would permit them. 
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mosque. The District Collector Mr. A. R. Me EKven’s efforts to 
bring about an agreement between the two communities failed. 
On 16 March a military contingent had a road march in Canna- 
nore town when they passed in front of the mosques with band 
music and there was none to protest. 

Meanwhile an Avama Conference met at Calicut in order to 
establish an All-Malabar Youth League for safeguarding the inte- 
rests of the mmrana communities. The attempt to pass a resolu- 
tion” of loyalty to the new King of England led to an uproar and 
the meeting ended inconclusively. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru was elected as President of the Indian 
National Congress in February, 1936. While being given a grand 
reception at Caxton Hall, London, he stated that there would be no 
peace in India as long as the Government of India Act of 1935 was 
in force, though India and Britain might continue in mutual friend- 
ship. Pandit Nehru returned to India in March. There was uni- 
versal mourning in Kerala, as in other parts of India, on 11 March, 
on account of the demise of the great leader’s wife, Kamala. 

In the budget session of the Central Legislative Assembly, 1936, 
the Government was defeated successively on several measures. 
The motion moved by Pandit Nilkanta Das to abolish the hated 
Salt Tax was passed by a majority, as also another resolution that 
Subhas Chandra Bose should be permitted to enter India.^' 
Though the Finance Bill was rejected by the Assembly the Governor- 
General certified it. 

Meanwhile, news came of the violation of the Locarno Pact 
by Herr Hitler whose men marched into Rhineland. The Ethiopian 


15. The resolution was to record the deep regret of the avartm community 
in M ’lahnr at the demise ot (ieorge the Fifth, Fmocror ol India and 
express loyalty to the new Emperor, Edward the Eighth and the British 
Roval I'anitly. P. Achuthan suggested the splitting up of lh‘‘ 
resolution into two parts so that those who might vote for the first 
paid could \cd oppose the latter portion. The Chairman reCu: cd lo 
accept the suggestion. He declared the resolution as passed in spile 
of oppoSttton. There was another resolution to condole the sad demise 
of Smt. Kamala Nehru at Lausanne, Geneva. An opinion was now 
expressed that it was ridiculous to pass such a resolution regarding 
a patriotic and selfless lady who had served the country, at a meethig 
of reactionaries where a resolution of loyalty had been passed by the 
President in utter disregard of the wishes of the participants. 

16. He was arrested at Bombay on 8 April, 1936 on landing after a visit 
to Europe. 



War was continuing.’' The All-India Congress Working Committee, 
meeting at New Delhi on 25 March, 1936, passed a resolution that 
the Indian people would have nothing to do with the colonial wars. 
They deplored the repressive policy of the Government, at the 
centre and in the Provinces and the Princely States, and decided 
on the organisation of Labour and peasantry on a mass scale. 

At the forty-ninth annual session of the Congress, held at 
Lucknow in April, 1936, the sympathy of the Indian people was 
extended to the out-raged 'EJthiopia. The question of office accept- 
ance was left to be decided at a special session of the All-In^a 
Congress Committee. The Congress decided to contest the elections 
to the Provincial Legislatures. The Parliamentary Board was 
abolished, the members of the Working Committee themselves 
undertaking to discharge its work. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru’s 
Working Committee, formed newly, included a few members of the 
left wing like Acharya Narendra Dev, Jaya Prakash Narin, 
Achyuth Patv/ardhari and Subhas Chandra Bose. 


17. Subsequently in May the Ethtopian Emperor fled from the country and 
.'lussolini tlcclarecl the end oi the war 
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CONGRESS ACCEPTANCE OF OFFICE 


Liord Willingdon went back to Elngland on 15 April, 1936. The 
new Viceroy, Lord Linlithgow, expressed his desire to come into 
contact with the political leaders of India. 

The Government of India Act, 1935 was to have come into force 
from 1 April, 1937. Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the 
Parliamentary Committee of the Indian National Congress appealed 
to ^e voters^ to return only Congressmen to all the seats in the 
Indian Provincial Legislatures. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made a 
whirl-wind tour of India on election campaign. On 22 August, 
1936 the All-India Congress Working Committee adopted at Bombay 
the election manifesto prepared by the Parliamentary Committee. 
The election propaganda in Malabar was inaugurated at Calicut 
by Smt. Kamala Devi Chattopadyaya. The leaders of the Peojjles’ 
Party- also began to do propaganda in October but they found little 
S 3 nnpathy for them in Malabar. 

Towards the end of December, 1936, the Congress met in its 
fiftieth session at Faizpur. It was the first time that a session was 
being held in a village. Gandhiji, though not a member of the 
Congress, arrived early and supervised the arrangements in regard 
to the Village Industries Exhibition. The Working Committee 
warned the people against the possible utilisation of men and mate- 
rial in India by the British in case a World War might break out. 
They called upon the nation to resist such exploitation and also 
not to take part in the celebrations in India, connected with the 
coronation ceremony in Britain, which would only tighten the im- 
perialist grip on India. The Working Committee also condemned 
the repressive policy of the Government that stifled freedom of 
expression and freedom of movement and emphasised the need for 
political liberty underlying all other kinds of freedom. Pandit 
Jawaharlal Nehru stated that co-operation, in any form, with the 
new constitutional reforms of 1935 would only put a spoke in the 
wheel of India’s stniggle for freedom and contribute further to 
her exploitation for imperialist purposes. There was need, there- 
fore, to continue the struggle, inside and outside the Legislatures; 

1. As regards the Provincial Assembly, the new Act gave the right of 
voting to all literates. 

2. It was a mushroom party formed by some die-hards. It came to an 
end as soon as the elections were over. 
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the Indian people could recognise only a constitution framed by 
themselves, based on complete independence, and consistent with 
the needs and aspirations of the nation. The Indian National 
Congress was fighting for a fully democratic republic based upon 
adult franchise. It was expected that the candidates, representing 
the Congress, for election to the Provincial Legislatures would work 
in accordance with the principles contained in the Election Mani- 
festo issued by the All-India Congress Committee and fight for the 
recognition of adult franchise as the first step towards a democratic 
republic. The Provincial Congress Committees were to ascertain 
the general opinion of the subordinate organisations in the matter 
of acceptance of office and communicate the same to the All-India 
Congress Committee for consideration and necessary action. The 
need to cultivate contact with the masses was emphasised at this 
session. 

Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru toured South India in January, 1937, 
in connection with the forthcoming elections. The Congress put 
forth its candidates for seats from the various constituencies in 
Malabar. After the Independence Day Celebrations on 26 
January, 1937, Bhulabhai Desai, Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, 
Avanashilingam Chottiar and others addressed meetings in import- 
ant places in Malabar. The Socialists supported the Congress can- 
didates, some of whom were Socialists. On 10 February, Pandit 
Jawahailal Nehru spent nearly twenty minutes at Cannanore ex- 
horting the people to vote for the Congress. 

The All-India Muslim League also had its candidates in the 
Muslim constituencies in Malabar. Maulana Shaukat Ali toured 
Malabar asking the Moplah voters to vote for the candidates put 
up by the Muslim League. 

The general election began in Malabar on 16 February, 1937. 
The voters were enthusiastic.'* The women were in the forefront* 
marching to the polling booths in processions and singing national 

N5. ictl ;i I);itch ol ncMiiy tiOO v«*k‘.rs of Kodul, 
Olavanna andf Nallalam suburbs of Calicut, in hot sun for about six 
miUjs and cast bis vole in the '"YI^LLOW JkJX"’ ((’ongre.ss) . 

4. From Parayancherry in Calicut about 70 women walked a distance 
of three miles to the Chevayur polling booth, singing national songs. 
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songs. Officials in large numbers also exercised their franchise, 
evidently for the Ck)ngress. 

Out of the eleven Provinces in India the Congress got a majo- 
rity in six. In Malabar, naturally, the Congress emeig^d trium- 
phantly.^ 


5. Most of the results are indicated lelt w: 


Madras Legie^latlve Council: 
(Two seats) 

Chirakkal : 

Calicut: 

Kottayam: 

Women (Reserved) 

Christian (Reserved) 
Malappuram ( Muslim ) 


Malappuram ( General ) 

(Two seats; one reserved 
for Scheduled Qass) 


Ponnani: 


Kurumbranadf: 


Palghat: 


K. Madhava Menon (1&09) (Conjrress) 

M. Narayana Menon (1411) (CDnj:res«) 

C. Gopalan Nambiar (814) 

Vw Mndhava Raja (363) 

P. Madhavan (21904) (Cemgreas) 

Achuthan (2093) 

P. Achuthan (18993) (Congress) 

Manjeri S. Rama Iyer (1937) 

M. P. Slvadasa Menon (1188) 

M. P. Damodaran (17202) (Congress) 

K. Krishnan (3266) 

A. V. Kuttimalu Amma (8261) (Congress) 
C. K. Lrcela Krishnan (2095) 

C. J. Varkey (11131) Congress) 

M. S, Sreshta (8354) 

Muhammad Abdur Rahman (27398) 
(Congress) 

IJnnl Kammu Saheb (12328) 

Chekku Saheb (10890) 

A. Karunakara Menon (38297) 

(Congress) 

E. Kannan (Harijan, reserved) (7154) 
(Congress) 

K. P. Raman Menon (8436) 

Chadayan (1536) 

Koppan (1070) 

K. Raman Menon (16660) (Congress) 

C. K. Balakrishnan (5062) 

C. P, Narayana Menon (217) 

C. K. GkMndan Nair (15100) 

(Congress) 

K. Rama Varma Elaya Raja (2826) 

V. P. Narayanan Nambiar (2439) 

R. Raghava Menon (21151) (Congress) 

C. P. Madhavan Nair (4648) 
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Gandhiji wm present at the meeting of the All-India Congress 
Working Committee at Wardha on 27 February, 1937. It u as made 
clear that the entry of the Congress into the Legislature was not 
to work out the Reforms but to wreck the new constitution from 
within. The Congress intended to stick to its declared policy of 
not co-operating with the machinery of British colonialism. The 
Congress Working Committee demanded the summoning of a 
Constituent Assembly based upon adult franchise. Insi ructions 
were issued in regard to the line of work of the Legislators for 
whom a code of conduct was prescribed, particularly with rsference 
to their relations with the Government. Every Legislator was to 
maintain constant contact and discuss matters with the electorate. 
The Working Committee appreciated the need to organise the poli- 
tically conscious rnasses in accordance with the ideals of the 
Congress which had been voted to power by them. 

Almost all the committees under the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee had expressed themselves, when consulted, in favour 
of acceptance of office." At the meeting on 7 March, 1937, the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee expressed their opinion that 
in all Provinces where the Congress had got a majority, office should 
be accepted as ample opportunity would be available to wj-eck the 
constitution from within and as such a step might rouse the nation 
politically^ E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad was now appointed 
as whole-time Secretary to organise the Congress work in rural 
parts in Malabar, 

C. Rajagopalachari was unanimously elected as the Leader 
of the Madras Congress Assembly Party on 10 March, 1937. The 
All-India Congress Working Committee met at Delhi on 15 March 
and authorised the formation of Ministries in all Provinces in which 
the Congress had got a majority at the elections; the Leader of 
the Assembly Party however should not form a Ministry imless 
he received a prior assurance from the Governor that so long as 
the Ministry worked according to the principles of the constitution, 
he would not exercise his special powers or reject the advice ten- 
dered by the Ministers; the Leader should also be able to publish 


6. The Malabar District Congress Committee, however, was of the view 
that the acceptance of office would retard political progress. At a 
public meeting held at Calicut on 7 March, 1937, under the presldent- 


ship oJ 

acceptance of 

V. Suntlara !yer a 

Office. 

lesoJutioa 

was passed 

in fivour of 

7. K. MaOJ'.'ivji 

IMenon moved the 

resolution 

wliich was 

opp Dsed by 

A. K. Pillai, 

P. Krishna Fhllai 

am' N. C 

Sekhar. It 

wa:> passed 


flnally, twelve having voted for and nine against It. 
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this information® for the benefit of the public. Three days later, 
after a long debate, the All-India Congress Committee approved of 
the above resolution passed by the Working Committee." 

There was an All-India Congress Convention at this time in 
Delhi, attended by nearly 900 delegates. The British Government 
was called upon to scrap the new constitution of India. 

Towards the end of the month C. Rajagopalachari intei- 
viewed the Governor of Madras, but could not obtain the required 
assurance. The latter rather invited Sir K. V. Reddy, a leader of 
the Justice Party, to constitute an Interim Ministry"' and he agreed 
to do so. The Liberal leaders in India now appealed to the Governor- 
General and the Secretar 3 ^ of State to solve the crisis by giving 
the necessary assurances to the Congress. 

The new constitution came into force on 1 April, 1937. As 
called upon by the Congress, the whole nation observed a hartal 
on that dajr Jimiah, President of the Muslim League, however’ 
asked his co-religionists not to participate in the demonstration 
organised by the Congress. In spite of the order of the Govern- 
ment against it, the Municipal Council, Calicut, resolved that all 
otfices and institutions under it should observe the hartal. 

In April 1937 Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru emphasised the need 
for the Congress to establish active contact with the Muslim masses 
who had been ignored for some time. The ideal of the Congress 
was to capture authority, in which every citizen of India ought to 
have a share, irrespective of religious differences. Poverty, the 
common^ property of all Indians, should be replaced by freedoiti 
and economic prosperity. The Congress, Pandit Nehru added, was 
the sole common platform to agitate for and achieve them, Though 
the Congress was not anxious to deal with religious matters, it 
yet realised that religion plays an important role in an individual’s 
life and so, at its Karachi session and on later occasions, it stressed 
on religious freedom, protection of minority interests and equality 
for all citizens irrespective of caste or creed. The minorities should 
not seek to strengthen themselves with the support of British 
imperialism but must preserve an inherent strength of their own; 
nobody could think of suppressing them. 

8. This resolution was drafted by Gandhiji. Eight members vi ted for and 
lour agiiiust il. 

J llip lesolii'.ion w,i.s moved In Knjendrji Priisad. 

10. The Interim Ministry included also Rao Bahadur A. T. Pannirselvam; 
Kumararaja M. A., Muthia Chettiar, R. M, Palat and P. Khalifulla Saheb. 
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But some of the Moplahs in Malabar never paid heed to the 
positive voice of secularism. At a huge meeting convened at 
Cannanore on 21 May, 1937, under the presidentship of T. M. 
Abdulla they characterised the Congress as a Hindu organisation 
and reminded the Congress President that the Miislims were not 
like sheep without a shepherd. K. M. Seethi Saheb stated that 
the resolution of the Congress on fundamental rights was not 
sufficient to satisfy the Muslims. A resolution was passed at the 
meeting to the effect that there should be clauses in the Indian 
constitution to safeguard the religious, cultural and pDlitical inte- 
rests of the Muslims. The attempt of the Congress to enrol Muslims 
in the organisation as members without entering into any agree- 
ment with their chosen representatives was considered a dangerous 
step. The Muslims were called upon to strengthen themselves and 
establish branches of the Muslim League wherever ]:ossible. On 
22 May, .Jinnah and Shaukat Ali attacked, at a public 
meeting at Bombay, Pandit Nehru’s plan to contact the Muslim 
masses. On the other hand at Calicut, K. M. V. Muhammad 
Musaliar^' and Moideen Koya endorsed the new 1 'uslim-mass- 
ccntact scheme and urged the Muslims to join the Co gress. The 
struggle started thus between the reactionary and the progressive 
forces in the Muslim community. As Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru 
stated later, there were at the time more Muslims in the Congress 
than in the Muslim Leagije so far as the Congress was no sectarian 
organisation. 

Meanwhile, at the elections to the Malabar District Board held 
in April, thirty-one Congressmen had been returned unopposed; 
the Congress captured eight seats in the open elections, as well.’- 
K. Kelappan was unanimously elected President of the District 
Board. The Board as well as the Municipal Council, Calicut, ex- 
pressed their lack of confidence in the Interim Ministry. The Madras 
Advocates’ Association and the majority of the Members of the 
Madras Legislative Assembly and Council also expressed them- 
selves against the continuation of the Interim Ministry. 

The All-India Congress Working Committee, meeting at 
Allahabad on 28 April approved of the action of the Congress 
Legislators in the matter of acceptance of office. The Committee 
had obtained legal advice to the efect that the Provincial Governor 
could give the required assurances demanded by the Congress even 
within the limits of the constitution which did not require to be 

11. A Muslim Mass Contact Committee was formed under his leadership, 

ilp wiMU lo l\indik h1 in JnncL lU.i; with ,Muh:pvmierl Abdur 

Rahman but failed to influence the local Moplahs. 

12. There were fifty-two seats in all. 
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amended for that purpose. They considered that the pronounce- 
ments made by the Secretary of State for India served only to mis- 
interpret the policy of the Congress and failed to satisfy its 
requirements. Later in July, the Working Committee resolved at 
Wardha that in the light of the declarations made by Lord Zetland, 
Ix)rd Stanley and the Viceroy, the Congressmen might be asked 
to form a Ministry in every Province where they had a majority. 
They should have an opportunity to carry out the promises made 
in the Election Manifesto and the constructive programme, though 
they would also oppose the new constitution from within. The 
v/hole nation applauded this decision of the Committee which might 
enable the Congress to rehabilitate the country by taking up the 
reins of administration. 

Under these circumstances, C. Rajagopalachari formed on 
14: July, 1937, his Ministry in Madras, in which K. Raman Menon 
from Malabar was included. That day was celebrated as the Ministry 
Formation Day throughout the Presidency. For the first time in 
the history of the Madras Legislature, Vunde Matmram and Jana 
Cami Mona reverberated inside its walls. C. Rajagopalachari 
subsequently appealed to the Services for their co-operation and 
promised absolute impartiality in official conduct. Gandhiji, writing 
in the Harijam., under the caption “Congress Ministers,” reminded 
them of the pledges of the Congress made to the nation. 

The assumption of office marked a new phase in India’s struggle 
for independence. The Congress found itself in the delicate position 
of carrying out the constructive and negative aspects of policy in 
a balanced manner, because the attempt to serve the people within 
the limits of the constitution was being combined with an effort 
to wreck the constitution from within. 



CHAPTER 32 

RISE OF THE OONGRiBSS SOCIALIST PARTY 


After the suspension of the Civil Disobedience Movement in 
1933 the leaders were released and some attention began to be paid 
to matters other than political. The economic depression, the 
sudden fall in prices and the enhanced levy of land revenue created 
a favourable atmosphere for the organisation of the peasants and 
workers in Malabar. At a meeting held at Calicut on 5 November, 
1933, it was decided to organise the Kerala Karshaka Sangha^ in 
every village in the District to safeguard the interests of agricul- 
turists and bring their hardships to the notice of the Government. 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad who, during his imprisonment 
in the Vellore Jail for civil disobedience in 1932 had imbibed revo- 
lutionary ideas from the Bengal detenues and the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case prisoners, interested himself after his release in August, 1933 
in the agitation for the remission of land tax in Malabar and was 
a prominent member of the Valluvanad Taluk Tax Payers’ Associa- 
tion. When the latter body became defunct on the Government’s 
grant of a partial remission, he organised in March, 1934 the Kerala 
Peasants’ Association under his own presidentship. 

The news of the revival of the Swarajya Party was received 
in the country with mixed feelings. The consensus of opinion among 
the leaders was certainly in favour of it but there were dissident 
groups who thought otherwise. At the conference of the Swarajya 
Party at Ranchi, M. R. Masani brought in an amendment'* to Dr. 
B. C. Roy’s resolution in regard to Sie objectives and programme 
of that party. Masani was of the view that peasants and 

labourers should be organised and thus enabled to participate in 

the fight not only against the British imperialism but also against 
toe Indian capitalism, closely associated with it. 

The Congressmen of Kerala met in conference at Calicut on 

12 May, 1934, to survey toe political situation in India. They 


1. Hie resolution was moved by K. Madhava Menon, A. Committee 
was formed Including Messrs. Manjeri Rama Iyer, U. Gopala Menon, 

K. P. R.imunni Menon, E. M. ShHiikamn Nambudiripail. Shankar, i- 
narayanan Embranthiri, N. A. Krishnan Nair, K. A. Keralppyan, P. K- 

Ramunnl Nair, P. Krishna Panikkar, T. Hassan Koya Mulla, M. Ahmad 
and C. K. Govindan Nair. 

% It was supported by 26 members who attended the conference but 
rejected by a majortty when put to vote. 
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desired to give shape to a new political programme for the Congress. 
They also adopted a resolution, initiated by Chandroth Kunhi- 
raman Nair. to the effect that the Congress should accept the 
economic policy suggested by Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and include 
the organisation of peasants and labourers on socialistic principles 
as an important item in its constructive programme. 

After the conference referred to above, those Congressmen 
who were interested in socialism met together in the Town Hall, 
Calicut, under the presidentship of K. Kelappan. It was then 
resolved to form the Kerala Congress Socialist Party, the member- 
ship of which was restricted to Congressmen. The party would 
work within the Congress and persuade it to adopt socialistic princi- 
ples and to organise peasants and workers on those lines. A committee 
was formed for this purpose with C. K. Govindan Nair as President. 
P. Krishna Pillai as Secretary and E. M. Shankaran Nambudiripad, 
P. Krishna Panikkar, K. P. Gopalan, H. Manjunatha Rao and P. 
Kpmaran as members. Nambudiripad attended the All India 
Socialist Conference held in May 1934, as a delegate from Kerala. 

At its meeting held in Bombay on 1'8 June, 1934, the All-India 
Congress Working Committee welcomed the rise of parties within 
the Congress representing different shades of opinion. It was, in 
their view, regrettable however that there was often irresponsible 
talk of the confiscation of private property without compensation 
and of the imperative need for class struggle. These ideas were 
far from the accepted principles of the Indian National Congress. 
The Working Committee reminded the people yet that it would be 
just to utilise private property in such a way as not to oppress the 
poor classes who had little property of their own. On 2 July, the 
Kerala Congress Socialist Party protested against these opinions 
expressed by the Congress Working Committee. Its Secretary, 
P. Krishna Pillai, was vehemently critical of the Congress 
leadership and its political programme which, he said, was inade- 
quate to meet the country’s requirements; Gandhiji and Gandhism 
had failed to organise the masses; it was useless in his view, to 
talk of khaii. Prohibition and anti-untouchability campaign as 
weapons to be used in a grim life-and-death struggle with imperi- • 
alism. Gandhiji, he added, never tried to crush capitalism while 
the other Icriders ignored the workers and peasants totally. The 
Socialist Party wanted the Congress to be a great organisation 
which would solely aim at the political and economic emancipation 
of the masses. It was suggested that neither the political workers 
who had no belief in economic emancipation nor the economic 
reformists virho refused to meddle with political problems could 
lead the land to its goal. The Socialists looked upon economic 
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freedom as their goal and political struggle as their method. Their 
programme was to utilise the Congress for the benefit of Labour 
organisations, to give a fillip to the freedom struggle in the Princely 
States and to associate the freedom struggle of aU oppressed people 
in the world with India’s own national struggle. They thus wanted 
to capture power within the Congress and obtain a ma.jority for 
those with socialistic outlook, in the elections to the various Con- 
gress bodies. 

On 12 Setpember, 1934, C. K. Govindan Nair resigned 
the presidentship as well as membership of the Socialist Party. 
Gandhiji stated that though the members of that party were of 
course selfless and noble, there were fundamental differences 
between their outlook and his; if they were ever to capture power 
in the Congress he, for one, could not remain in it any longer, for 
it was impossible for him to continue in that great organisation 
and at the same time carry on the agitation against the socialistic 
programme. 

In regard to the new economic policy, K. Kelappan and 
other leaders had not bargained for such drastic changes as envi- 
saged by the Socialists. The latter included enthusiastic young 
men to whom the complacent attitude and the apparent inertia of 
the older generation made no appeal. They were reluctant to 
vegetate in a state of frustrated resentment during a period of sus- 
pended agitation. The idealist young workers, therefore, began 
to concentrate their attention on the peasants and workers who 
had been imorganised hitherto. 

The elections in August, 1934, to the various Congress bodies 
were keenly contested as the rift between the old and the new 
remained no longer hazy on the horizon. The Socialists tried to 
captm^ the strategic seats of power.“ The Socialist Party also 
came to have a newly elected committee in October, 1934 with 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad as President and P. Krishna Pillai 
as Secretary.^ 

The Socialist Conference at Benares on 1 October, 1934 con- 
demand -the parliamentary activities of the Congress as inadequate 
to achieve independence. On 13 October the first Kerala Congress 

3. Six members out of nine In the Kerala Provincial Congress Commilttee 
and five members out of eight In the All-India Congress Committee from 
Kerala were Socialists. 

4. P. Kiniiiiriin w;i& the Trensiirer. The other members were Cli.ivtclrotii 
Kunhiraiiiim Nair, A. K. Gopalan Natnbiar, Moyarath Sankara i Nanibiar, 
K. KiiuhUanian Nambiar, P. Krishna Patiikkar, II. Malijunalb.i Kao ami 
K. P. Ciupitlail. 

3/3357 MC 
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Socialist Party Conference was held at Calicut under the president- 
ship of H. D. Raja. The Congress leadership and policy were 
attacked, and the demand for a Constituent Assembly was chara- 
cterised as crying for the moon. Gandhiji was accused of trans- 
forming the Congress into an organisation of a few spinners. The 
opinion was expressed that only a constitution based on socialistic 
principles would serve the interests of the masses. The conference 
recorded sympathy with those who resisted exploitation, colonialism 
and capitalism and requested the Government to release all political 
prisoners immediately.'' It was resolved to draft a new constitu- 
tion for India on socialistic principles. The Socialists, it was felt, 
should continue to remain as members of the Congress committees 
and propagate socialism as the parliamentary programme of the 
Congress could not be expected to strengthen it. 

The socialist ascendancy was very much in evidence at the ordi- 
nary meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee held at 
Shoranur on 14 October, 1934. Under socialist persuasion it was 
resolved that the Provincial Congress Committee should organise 
the peasants and workers and work for their economic progress, as 
an important part of its programme of activity." The emergence 
of the Kerala Congress Socialist Party was formally welcomed 
through a resolution at that meeting' which saw a dofrnite deviation 
from Gandhian ideas on several matters. 

On the eve of the Bombay session of the Indian National Congress, 
the Congress Socialist Conference took place at Bombay under the 
presidentship of Babu Sampuriianand to define the Party’s goal 
and programme. In December E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 
was elected as the Joint Secretary of the Socialist Party. In 
January, 1935 he started and edited the Prabhatham, a Vernacular 
Weekly that was the organ of the Party. In the same year he 
also published a book in Malayalam entitled ‘1917’, giving a short 
account of the Russian Revolution. 

The series of Labour strikes in Feroke, Calicut, Pinarayi and 
Pappinisseri in Malabar in the early months of 1935 were utilised 
by the Socialist leaders in Kerala to tighten their gri]) over the 
workers and organise them through the observance of Labour 


5. !\ . MiuHKit .iiiur tqipo.scd Dii.s rc.stjhiliuD l>y P. KrishuM Pi’hn. 

f. K. A. Kp? :'}epy;iii inoA cd Ihis rttsoliilion. 

Jiiis was on Ihc initiative of K, P. Ciopalan. 

Ta, It ceased publication in the middle of August as he did not furnish 

the security demanded by the District Magistrate became© of its 'obje- 
ctionable' tone. 
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Protest Day, huge Labour rallies, study classes etc. Labour in 
mills and factories came to have separate unions and Labour un- 
rest became a normal feature of industrial life in several places. 
The Government served notice on the Socialist leaders on 2 March, 
1935 under section 144 prohibiting them from holding public meet- 
ings at the trouble-spots. The Socialists organised the peasants 
also and held an Agriculturists’ Conference in April at Shoranur. 

The tussle in the Congress ranks between the right wing and 
the socialists was becoming more and more evident, especially 
after the meeting of the All-India Congress Committee held at 
Jubbalpore on 25 April, 1935. In Malabar, the socialists, who 
were mostly young men, definitely captured power within the 
Congress, though they did not utilise such power and opportunity 
as they gained to im})lcment the Congress programme fully. Their 
policy appeared to be not to oppose the decisions of the All-India 
Congress but yet implement only those items in the Congress pro- 
gramme in which alone they had faith. They were not attached 
to khadi or Harijan movement or Council entry but only to the 
organisation of Labour. The old guard appeared to have with- 
drawn from the field. Such a state of affairs would pull the Con- 
gress down, it was felt; the Mathruhhumi was of the view** that 
the socialists could have formed a separate party to put their ideas 
into effect and yet co-oi>eratcd with the Congress in its general 
activities. One of the reasons for the inner conflicts of the Con- 
gress was the lack of a fighting policy. It was essential to give 
a now orientation to its programme. 

When the Kerala Socialist Conference met at Calicut on 27 
May, 1935 under M. R. Masani’s presidentship a resolution" 
was pa.ssed to the effect that India should not offer her co-operation 
in anj^ war in which British might be involved and that every effort 
should be mad.? to make the country fit for independence. The 
Kerala Provincial Labour Conference held at Calicut also had 
passed a similar resolution on the previous day. E. M. Sankaran 
Nambudiripad now became the General Secretary while P. K. 
Ramunni Nair was the Secretary of the Socialist Party. 

The eighth Kerala Provincial Conference was held at Calicut 
on 28 May, 1935, under the presidentship of S. A. Brelvi. It 
was dominated by the socialists. The attendance was thin, even 
leaders being absent, though previous Provincial Conferences used 


K. Tho Mfifl,r.ihlwmi S May. lit;?.'’.. 

file ri*sol:iiion wa.s moved by II. ManjunaUia Rao, K. Madliavu- 

nar moved an amendment to the effect that in case Britain would be 
in war, India should utilise that opportunity for winning her own 
freedom. The amendment was rejected and the original resolution 
passed. 
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to be largely attended by people, mostly from rural areas. In spite 
of some opposition the resolutions adopted at the Provincial 
Conference were identical with those passed at the Socialist 
Conference. Brelvi tried successfully to bridge the gidf that 
separated the two wings in the Congress. A compromise was 
worked Dut. In the new Working Committee, half of the seats 
should go to the Socialists; and Secretary or Convener of the 
Labour section in the Congress should be a Sociahst. The Socia- 
list members of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee would 
not do any propaganda against the Congress programme and the 
Congressmen, on their part, should not attack the policy of the 
Socialists. 

During the month of June 1935, informal meetings between 
the Congress Moderates and Congress Socialists resulted in the 
Congress Working Committee being remodelled in Kerala. The 
new Committee was equally composed of Moderates and Socialists, 
some of the latter being men who were involved in strikes. Several 
meetings were held in Malabar to wind up the recruiting campaign 
of the Congress, 5000 members having been already enrolled in 
the District. At the South Malabar Political Conference held at 
Palghat in the latter half of June, 1935, an appeal was made for 
unity in the ranks of the Congress.^® 

The Congress Socialists in Kerala organised study classes to 
give political education to the masses in their own way. In July, 
1935 K. Madhavanar was expelled from the Socialist Party 
probably because he had opposed some of the resolutions sponsored 
by the Party at the Political Conference. The Party continued to 
do steady propaganda in the villages. E. M. Sankaran 
Nambudiripad toured the different parts of Malabar and success- 
fully organised Taluk Congress Socialist Parties at five centres. 
He took a keen interest in the organisation of Labour and Peasant 
Conferences as well. He attended the Executive Committee meet- 
ings of the Socialist Party at Nagpur and Banares and the Socialist 
Coirference held at Gimtur. The left-wing criticism of the Congress 
went on unabated and at the first Kerala Radical Political Ooirfe- 
ence convened by Nambudiripad’ in December, 1935 there 

10. Fortnightly Report cent by the Government of Madras to the Govern- 
ment of India for the second half of June, 1936. 

IOm (n 19'U> Afr. Nambiuliripa^l lost Ids scat in the All India Cor gross 
Corrmiittee. He attended the All India Socialist Conference held at 
' Meerut and the Tamil Nad Conference at KjaralkudL Later in 
February, 1937 at consignment of Communist literature was seized from 
his house. He worked as the Provincial Secretary of the mass contact 
organisation and took part in the Labour Union and Ryots’ Conferences 
held at Calicut amd Etakkazhiyur. 
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was imcompromising opposition to the parliamentary programme. 
The Youth and Laoour Protection Leagues tried to influence the 
workers and peasants. 

The Malabar District Congress Committee, dominated by the 
Socialists, met at the Sakti Mandiram, Thikkoti, on 15 March, 
1936 and expressed dissatisfaction with the readiness of the 
Congr^s leaders to accept oflBce as it would take the wind out of 
the sails of the struggle for freedom. A few members were now 
appointed to organise committees in towns and Taluks in the 
District and enrol a large number of members." On the whole 
the Socialists were quite happy that the new President of the 
Congress, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, was not hostile to socialist 
ideas and they hoped that under his leadership they would be able 
to free not only the country from foreign yoke but also the peasant.*? 
and workers from capitalist exploitation and economic misery. 

In Etecember, 1936, action was taken by the GovemmCTit 
against A. K. Gopalan Nambiar in connection with the alle- 
gedly ‘seditious’ speeches delivered by him in the course of jathas 
in kurumbranad and Kottayam Taluks as well as the ‘hunger 
march’ to Madras; his speech deliverd on 30 July, 1936, at Salem 
was considered as most offensive.’- His aim had been to draw the 
attention of the Government of Madras to the prevailing poverty 
in Malabar. He was sentenced to nine months’ simple imprison- 
ment by the Additional District Ma^strate, Malabar. Qiarges of 
sedition were framed also against Chandroth Kunhiraman 


11 V. M. ^’isllnll IliiaraU'cyaii (Cliirakkal); Cluindroth Kunhiraman Nair 

iKollavi’.ni) ; T. i ., Nar iyana Kiiruj) (Kui iimhranad) ; A. K. Gopahui Namliiar 
(Wynadi; C. Nlickhar ((adirut); k. C. Gopalaii Unni f Valluvaiiad) ; 
N. (iuruvayiirappan (Paltjhal); P. M. Krishna iVIciion (Eriiad) and 
K. Shankaranara>'anan (Ponnani); Alinosl all of thoni were socialists, 

12. On his return from Madras he led a batch of about 16 volunteers, 
ailed Ike !lun^;t‘r Marchers' fioinj? (;!! foot from village io village in 

the Taluks of Chirakkal and Kurumbranad and carrying on intenso 
t agitation against the Government. He made critical speeches at 
Orkattiri, Puramerl, Kallachi, Kuttiadi, Paileri, Kallode, Badagara, 

Kuttuparamba, Cheruvaiinur and other places. He was acen.sed of 
bringing the Government to hatred and contempt. As the President 

of the North Malaibar Unemployed Union he was asked to keep the 

peace for one year under section 108 clause (a) of the Criminal Proce- 
dure Code. But he refused to furnish the security required of him. 
(G. O. No. -SO dated 6 Januarv 1937 H'onfl.). See also the Hind: rkited 

30-10-1936. 
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Nair,“ K. P. Gopalan and K. A. Keraleeyan. Security for good 
behaviour was demanded of them; on their refusal to pay it they 
were sentenced to simple imprisonment for one year by the Joint 
Magistrate, Tellicherry. 

Ilie Government’s attempt to chK:k the Socialists led to the 
holding of several political meetings to protect against it. The 
Malabar District Political Conference was held at Ottapalam on 
29 November, 1936, under the presidentship of Sardar Sardul Singh 
Cavasheer.“ A resolution was passed on the line to be adopted 
by the Socialist group in the Congress. Next month, at the time 
of the Faizpur session of the Congress, the third Socialist Confer- 
ence also was convened at the same place under the presidentship 
of Jaya Prakesh Narain. In his message to that conference. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru made it clear that socialist ideas might 
be made practicable only according to the circumstances prevalent 
in India; their interpretation should be understandable from an 
average Indian’s view-point as otherwise it would turn out to be 
ineffective. 

On 25 April, 1937 the All-Kerala Labour CJonference*’ was 
held at Trichur, attended by several delegates from Malabar, Cochin 
and Travancore. P. Krishna Pillai hoisted the red flag vdth 
hammer and sickle on the occasion. One of the resolutions passed 
was to congratulate the Soviet Govemm^it for having tackled the 
problems of unemployment and hunger successfully. T^e success 
of the Russian economic policy was, it was claimed, due to the 
fight waged by the exploited people, led by Labour, against capi- 
talism and imperialism. India, stat^ a second resolution, shoidd 
never participate in any war provoked by imperialists but ought 
to utilise such an opportunity for winning her own freedom By 
a third resolution, the conference called upon all Labour Unions 

13. He was a member of the Keralai Provincial Congress Committee and 
;ilso of tlic Mha of 'Munt'cr Marchers’ in Kottayain Taluk in i ■ciober." 
1936. His speeches at Tellicherry, Dharmadam, Pazhassl, Mattanur 
and other places were considered seditious In character. (See the 

ilinrln rlnle.! ‘27-1 1 -1 

I L The von Ur* w.is named after P. Ranuinni Alenon who. on I he orea- , 
Sion of the first Kerala Provincial Conference at Ottapalam in 1921, had 

I)e(‘n a.s.saiilied severely by the pohre. The conference was iiiagurakd 
hy Alls. Kaijialii l)e\i (dj.'dlojiadhyaya. 1C. Af. Sankaran \ainhu- 
diriiiad was lla- Chairm-in of \hv R(*cepUon Comniillec. Ahilliu- 

ranga Mudaliar, Mr. B. Sambamurthy and Mr. T. Prakasam partici- 
pated in the discussions. 

I.) II wa.«: I'lT.sided o\er by Patihvala of Bombay. V. Andrew Tlialtil as 
llie r.l’.iirman of I he Reception Committee. 
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in Kerala to join the All-India Trade Union Congress. A sepsuntel 
Trade Union Congress for Kerala was demanded, P. Krishna 
Pillai was authorised to convene, otherwise, a conference of Labour 
Unions in Kerala during the next year and to organise an All- 
Kerala Committee in which every local union with a minimum of 
one himdred members and with a standing of at least one year 
would have one representative. 

The Socialists were against the acceptance of office by the 
Congress Party. They, therefore, opposed the resolution on the 
subject passed by the All-India Congress Working Committee at 
Delhi on 15 March, 1937. Later, on 20 June, when the fourth 
Congress Socialist Party Conference took place at Caimanore, under 
the presidentship of Yusuf Meherally^’, the statements issued 
by Gandhiji and C. Rajagopalachari on the acceptance of office 
were condemned as derogatory to the idea of wrecking the new 
constitution and contrary to India’s right to self-deterniination and 
complete independence. It was decided to mobilise public opinion 
in favour of strengthening the struggle against the new constitu- 
tion. The Socialists expressed their confidence in the foreign policy 
of Soviet Russia as conducive to the preservation of world peace 
and emphasised the need to establish Anti-War Committees in the 
land so as to enlighten the masses about the evil consequences of an 
imperialist war. They demanded that the Indian masses must have 
continuous share in the fight against imperialism as well as in toe 
decision on jjolicy regarding it. It was heartening that the Faizpur 
session of the Congress had decided to help the growth of its various 
committees at the lower levels. The leaders of the Congress were 
asked to recognise the importance of the different bodies through 


16. He was Joint-Secretary of the All-India Congress Socialist Party. He 
toured Malabar in June, 1937, at the invitation of the Kerala SoUalist 
leaders and others. He deplored the communal approach to politicail' 
problems and made an appeal for strengthening the Socialist group in, 
the Indian National Congress. He addressed gajthemings at Balla- 
patam, Tellicherry, Badagara and Quilandy. An order was served on 
him under section 144 C.P.C. on 25 June prohibiting his speeches in 
South Malabar. He disobeyed it the next day by addressing a public 
meeting at Calicut. He was arrested under section 64 C. P. C. Protest 
meetings were thereupon held at several places in Malabar including 
Mannarghat and Thiruvannur. The Working Committee of the 
Ker.ila ProNincinl Congress al.so jiassen a resoiiilion protecti lg agaaist 
the arrest. He was later sentenced to six months’ simple imprisonment 
and taken to the Central Jail, Cannanore. In pursuance of the general 
policy of the i Government, however, he was released in July, 1937, 
along with some other prisoners. 
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which the strength and the fighting spirit of the masses expressed 
themsdves. . 

The Volunteer Movement in Malabar which started with the 
Congress Socialist Volunteers Training Camp at Tikkoti in June, 
1938 was rei^rted to be steadily growing. There was organised 
effort for training Congress volimteers, Muslim volunteers, Labour 
volunteers and Peasant Union volunteers. The two latter bodies were 
organised under the red flag. 



CHAPTER 33 

ORGANISATIONAL CHANGES IN THE CONGRESS SINCE 1929 


Ab alneady stated elsewhere, the strength of the Kerala Pr^ 
vincial Congress Committee had been reduced from 10 to 75 in 
1925. Kerala had been originally divided into five Congfress District, 
their headquarters being fixed at Tellicherry, Calicut, Palghat, Cochin 
and Trivandrum respectively: in 1925, Travancore was further 
divided into four units in view of its large size and population. 

After' the famous Congress session at Lahore when indepen- 
dence was accepted as the goal of the Indian nationalist movement 
new members came to be actively enrolled in the Congress, com- 
mittees of which were organised throughout the land for that purpose. 
With the beginning of the Salt Satyagraha in 1930 the Kerala Pro- 
vincial Congress Committee, like others, was authorised to launch 
the Civil Disobedience Movement. Its President was empowered, 
in case it could not meet, to nominate the members of the Working 
Committee in place of those who might be arrested, and also to 
nominate his successor, with similar power. The Presidents of the 
local committees also were delegated with the same authority. 

On 9 March, 1930 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
appointed a Sub-Committee^ to organise effective propaganda in 
favour of the Civil Disobedience Movement in Malabar. Next month 
another committee was appointed by it to be in charge of the organi- 
sation and control of the movement.- A War Council or Satyagraha 
Committee was formed on 3 April, 1930. 

On 17 May, 1930 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met 
at Pas^annur when K. Madhavan Nair was elected as its President 
in the place of K. Kelappan. P. K. Kunhisankara Menon 
became the Secretary. A committee was now constituted to organise 
khadi work in Kerala in response to the increasing demand of the 


1. TIu* Prosidonl of tin* Sub-Comniillcc wa.s K. Kcliippnii. K, Nil ikiirUan 
Xnmlnidinpa*.!, K. ^fadhavanar, Mo;^araUi Sankaran '’aiiifnar and 
P. K. Knrdi.sankara Menon were il.s in(>inb(‘r.s. 

12. TIk* con;jniite(‘ consisb-d of K. Kelappan, T. H. Krishna .Suainy 

Iyer, Moyarath Shankaran Nambiar and P. Gopalan. K. T. Kunhiraman 
\ainbiar v. as appointed lo be in t li n jrt* of the organisation and cr.adrol 
of the Satyagraha movement. 

3/33r)7MC 
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people.® It was also resolved to organise a District Congress Com- 
mitte in Travancore. 

On the subsequent arrest of P. K. Kunhisankara Menon, 
Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad was elected on 1 June, 1930 as 
the Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, On 
the arrest of K. Madhavan Nair, T. Hassan Koya Mulla 
stepped into his shoes as President. Smt. M. Kartyayani Amma 
was co-opted as a member of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee besides Mrs. Gracy Aaron, Mrs. U. Gopala Menon, Mrs. T. R. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer, K. Raman Menon, Syed Mohammed and M. P. 
Govinda Menon, were the other members.^ 

Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad, on his arrest, was succeeded 
by Syed Mohamed as Secretary of the Kerala Provincial Committee. 

In September, 1930 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
appointed committees to intensify khadi work in Kerala, ^read 
the message of the Congress in remote villages and issue certificates 
to those merchants who dealt in pure swadeshi goods. 

T. Hassan Koya Mulla, on his arre-st nominated C. Samuel 
Aaron as the next President of the Kerala Provincial Con- 
gress Committee. By a notification subsequently issued by the 
Government on 6 December, 1930 the Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee { nd the Congress War Council at Calicut were both declared 
to be unlawful associations under section 16 of the Indian Criminal 
Law Amendm«it Act as amended by the Devolution Act of 1920. 
The police also raided the Congress Committee Office functioning 
in the Matfvrubhumi Buildings at Calicut. On 11 December the 
Provincial Congress Committee and the War Council were dissolved 
and P. Madhavan was appointed as the first Dictator to be in 
charge of the Satyagraha Movement, with power to nominate his 
successor in case of his arrest. Then follow^ the period of IMcta- 
tors, the details regarding which have been referred to elsewhere. 

The Gandhi-Irwin Pact of March, 1931, restored the political 
situation to the normal. Mrs. Margaret Pavamani, the seventh 

I Ills t oiLiniUcc con.^islcd ot K. Kunliikelu Nambiar, C Sr'inuol 
.Vai'on, ^Treasurer), C. H. Govindan Nambiar (Convener), F. K. 
Sankara Vajrma Raja, K. Nilakantan Nambudiripad, M. Krishna Gownden, 
K. Uppi Sahib, (M.L.A.), Vallabhadas Purushotham, T. Hassan Koya 
Mulla, K. Madhavan Nair and K. Raman Menon. 

4. P. Moi(!ocii Koya. K. Raman Menon and A. K. Kimhikri.'ihpan 
Nambiar and Smt. M. Kartyayani Ammai were elected as members of 
the Working Committee in Kerala, in places rendered vacant by the 
imprisonment of the leaders. 
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Dictator, nominated a new Provincial Congress Committee as an 
emergency measure for there was little time to conduct the dectknis 
in Kerala before the impending session of the All-India Congress 
at Karachi. The New Committee included fifty-nine members, tried 
veterans as well as fresh aspirants. At its meeting at Calicut on 
15 March, 1931 a new Working Committee was constituted. It 
included K. Kelappan (President), K. Madhavanar (Secretary), 
T. V. Sundara Iyer (Treasurer), P. K. Kunhisankara Menon, 
K. Nilakantan Nambudiripad, C. H. Govindan Nambiar, Muhammad 
Abdur Rahman and Smt. Kartyayani Amma. A committee was 
separately constituted to chalk out the future programme of action. 

On 16 April, 1931 a meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee was convened at Calicut under the presidentship of K. 
Kelappan. It was resolved to appoint a separate committee in each 
Taluk for the effective picketing of liquor shops and foreign-cloth 
shops a.s well a.s a propaganda committee for the whole of Kerala. 
There was also to be an Untouchability Committee to promote Harijan 
welfare. Subordinate Congress committees were formed even in 
remote villages. 

In May, 1931 new elections were conducted to the Kerala 
Provincial (Congress Committee® an'd other bodies. The Village 
Committees were to elect the members of the Taluk CJommittee which 
would in turn elect those of the Kerala Provincial (Congress Com- 
mittees. K. Kelappan appealed to the votes to the Provincial 

Congress Committee to give adequate representation to the Muslims, 
the Christians, the depressed classes, etc., in the elections. 

Keen competition was in evidence in the election. K. 

Kelappan became the President of the new Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, Hassan Koya Mulla the Vice-President 
and K. A. Damodara Menon and Syed Mohamed, the secre- 

taries." The new body met at Calicut on 28 Jvuie, 1931. They 

appointed a committee to do propaganda in favour of temp.e entry 


5. In 1931 the membership in the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was 
distributed in the following manner: Travancore 24; Cochin 8; Ponnani 2; 
Valluvariad 4; Palghat 3; Calicut 2; Ernad 2,- VVynad 2; Kurum'»ranad 2; 
Kotlayam 2; Chirakal 2; liosdrug 2. Be.sides, the District Comriittees of 
North Malabar, Central Malabar, South Malabar, Cochin and Tiavancore 
were to elect four members each. Thus there were seventy-five members. 

0. J>. Hainan Menon was the Tnaisurer. The other members ol tlie 

Working Coniinitleo weie K. Madhavaii Nair, P. Achuihan, 
K. Nilakantan Nambudiripad, V. Sankaranarayana Menon. P. K. 
Kunhisankara Menon, Smt. M. Kartyayani Amma and Smt P. M. 
Kamalavathl. 
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in Malabar and Cochin;’ a second committee to consider the amend- 
ments to the rules of the Provincial Congress Committee/ and a 
third one to write a history of the Satyagraha Movement.’' On 
19 July, 1931 the new Working Committee of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee resolved to organise an All-Kerala Hindustan 
Seva Dal, and constituted a committee^” for the purpose. They 
requested the general body of the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee to launch the Temple EJntry Satyagraha Movement in 
Malabar. 

At its meeting held at Calicut on 2 August, 1931 the Kerala 
Provincial Congress Committee decided to contest the elections to 
the Local Boards and the Municipalities. They condemned" the 
growing tendency in the country to resort to violence and assassi- 
nation, with special reference to the shooting of Sir Ernest Hodson, 
Governor of !^mbay, and the murder of Mr. Garlick, and empha- 
sised their deep faith in non-violence. The differences of opinion 
among the members that characterised this meeting was in evidence, 
in wider proportion, also at the meeting of the same body in Guru- 
vayur on 5 September, 1931. Though it was patched up temporarily 
the seed of conflict in the Congress ranks was already sown.’- 
The members of the Kerala Congress Working Committee repre- 
senting the old guard tendered their resignation en block, inviting 
younger members to take their place. L. S. Prabhu became the new 
President. 

Consequent to the Viceregal ordinances issued on 3 January, 
1932 the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee and its working 
Committee were dissolved, apart from all the subordinate organi- 
sations, as they were declared to be unlawful bodies. The President, 

7. K. Keljippriii, P. Achutnaii, K. Nilakanlan Sail. 

M. Kariyayani Ainina and C. Kiiltan Nair wvrv nicnilKTS ol Hu* ('onnnilitM'. 

8. The (aauiudh c torisisled ol li. Kelappaii. K. A. Damoilara Mcnoii U. (lupala 
Menon and Syed Mohamed. 

9. K. Aliidliavan Xair, U. <h>pala Menon, Syed Mohamed and P. K. 
Kuiihisankara Menon. 

10. K. Hainan Menon. F. (>. Kunliikannan Nainliiar and P. Madhavan 

11. The n.sohUi m, moved by MadJiavanar, was oppoised by P. Krishna Pillai 
wlu) slaUd ’hai violence on Ihe jiarl ol non-congressmen might noi lie 
condemned. It was however passed, 13 voting for and 12 against. 

12. There had been difference of opinion regarding the use of khadi and 
the advisability ol launching the Temple Entry Movement which might 
deflect the normal course of nationalist activity. The split found expres- 
sion in tlie choice ol llu' Chairman ol llie Municipal Ct'uncil, Calicul, 

and the various unpleasant attacks and countei^-attacks in the press. 



L. S. Prabhu, came to be nominated as the first Dictator during 
the emergency in Kerala, with power to nominate his successor in 
case of his arrest. The office of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee was shifted elsewhere from the Mathrubhumi Buildings 
at Calicut. 

In May, 1934 C. Rajagopalachari was deputed to re-organise 
the work of the Congress in Kerala also, along with that in Tamil 
Nad and Andhra Pradesh. On 13 June, the ban on the Congress 
committees in Kerala was lifted by the Government of Madras. 
Thereupon the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Calicut 
on 19 June, under the chairmanship of K. Raman Menon. It was 
proposed on that occasion that only a person who could devote his 
entire time for Congress work should be elected! as the President of 
the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. The proposal was 
rejected on the basis of the rule that any member of the Committee 
could be chosen as President. Thus U. Gopala Menon was 
chosen as the President. To organise propaganda effectively in 
Kerala and to enrol new members, workers were appointed for each 
Taluk in Malabar and for Cochin and Travancore. 

There was keen competition to the elections to the various 
Congress bodies in Malabar and in September, 1934 Smt. C. Kunhi- 
kavu Amma was elected by a majority as the President of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. C. K. Govindan Nair and 
E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad became the Secretaries, 

At the first Kerala Congress Socialist Party Conference held at 
Calicut on 13 October, 1934 it had been resolved to remove the four- 
anna membership of the Congress. Of course it would involve heavy 
financial responsibility for the Congress, though a few persons 
believed that the collection of donations for the Congress fund was 
preferable to taxing every member of the organisation. Subse- 
quently when the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee held a 
special meeting at Shoranur on 14 October, a resolutions^ was passed 
that the membership fee of Rs. 3 of the members of the Provincial 
Committee should be abolished. It was also resolved^* that the 
headquarters of the Committee might be shifted from Calicut to 
V any place as desired by that body. At the ordinary meeting of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, P. Krishna Pillai pro- 
posed that the amendments to the Congress constitution proposed 
by Gandhiji were not acceptable. V. Sankaranarayana Menon 
moved that Mr. Pillai’s resolution should be divided into four 
separate parts and voted upon. Accordingly, a resolution was 


U was incved by Chiiiidroth Kunhirainaii Nair. b'irb'Cii members 
voted for and six against the resolulion. 

14. This resolution was initiated! by V. Sankaranarayana Menon. 
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considered that Gandhi ji’s suggestion to change the Congress’s “just 
and peaceful method” into “truthful and non-violent method” was 
unacceptable;'® it was passed by a majority vote. Secondly a reso- 
lution was passed against the constitutional provision that one could 
exercise franchise in Congress elections only if one had been wear- 
ing khadi continuously for six months; a third resolution was 
against the prescribed quantity of yam to be spun by every Congress- 
man; fourthly it was resolved that the proposal to reduce the 
number of Congress representatives from 6000 to 1000 was un- 
acceptable. Of course these resolutions were ultimately passed, 
not without opposition on the part of a few members. Yet another 
resolution, passed by a majority, required the All-India Congress 
Committee to remove the four-anna membership fee as well as the 
insistence on the wearing of khadi so as to enable the peasants and 
workers to join the Congress in large numbers.’® A resolution 
moved by T. N. Ramunni Menon that for the effective organi- 
sation of Congress work the Province should be divided into 
each in charge of a paid worker and that a committee should be 
appointed to collect funds for the Congress was rejected. The atten- 
tion of Congressmen engaged in swade^i propaganda was drawn to 
the decision made by the All-India Congress Working Committee 
at its meeting at Benaras on 27 July, 1934 to the effect that no 
Congressman should wear anything other than hand-spun and 
hand-woven khadi and that organised industries receiving aid from 
the Government might not require the assistance of the Congress. 
There was a heated discussion over this issue which finally was 
passed, fourteen voting for and thirteen against it. Another 
resolution requesting the All-India Congress Committee to permit 
the Kerala Provincial Committee to organise work in Cochin and 
Travancore in connection with the elections to the Panchayats, 
Municipalities and Legislatures was defeated. It was resolved' that 
the offices of the Kerala Provincial Committee might be kept at 
Shoranur for one year. Smt. C. Kunhikavu Amma, President, in 
winding up the discussions pointed out that it was not safe for the 
country to deviate from the Gandhian ideas or drop the tried pilot 
in midstream. - 

The Congress in its forty-eighth session in Bombay towards the 
end of October, 1934 decided that no Congressman could continue 
as member in two identical committees at the same time. A Sub- 
Committee of fifteen, appointed to draft the amendments to the 
Congress constitution on the lines suggested by Gandhiji, made 
certain proposals. Accordingly no Provincial Congress Committee 


15< 16 members voted for it and 10 against it. A few remained neutral. 
1C. 'Iliis wiis proposod l)y 1’. Kri.“hiiii Pillai and supported by eighleon inetiibers. 
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should have more than one hundred members; the annual session 
of the Indian National Congress was to be attended by two thousand 
delegates who would elect the President. The President could 
choose the members of the Working Committee himself. The Work- 
ing Committee would decide on the number of members in the All- 
India Congress Committee from each Province. 

On the resignation of Smt. C. Kunhikavu Amma, M. P. 
Narayana Menon came to be elected on 29 December, 1934 as 
the new President of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
which on that day met at Cannanore. Labour problem began to 
loom large at this time as the study classes organised by the Socia- 
lists had awakened the workers in various factories ; and the Kerala 
Provincial Congress Committee demanded the regulation of the 
hours of work in them. But in due course the Congressmen of 
the right wing failed to give full support to the Labour strikes and 
they even looked upon them with alarm, in so far as they were 
likely to divert the popular attention from the political goal and 
alienate the sympathy of the employers, the majority of whom 
used to help the Congress always with men and money. 

On 24 February, 1935 the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee appointed a committee to investigate the question of the 
formation of Kerala State. M. P. Narayana Menon resigned the 
President’s office next month” and A. K. Gopalan Nambiar stepped 
into his place as President. 

As noted already, S. A. Brelvi was able to effect an agreement 
between the right wing and the predominant Socialist Party in the 
Congress” at the time of the eighth Kerala Provincial Conference 
at Calicut in May, 1935. All the members and office-bearers in the 
Working Committee should resign accordingly at the next meeting 
of the Kerala Provincial Committee and a new Committee would be 
formed including the representatives of both the sections. There 


17 He resigned at the tnerling of (lie Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
on 17 March li)H."). C. K. (.ovindan N'air, E. M, Sankaran Nambudirii)fid, 
V, Sankaraiiarayana Menon and P. pfumaran also resigned their places in 
the working Coinmittee. K. P. Gopalan and P. Krishna Panikkar became 
t.he Secretaries of the new Committee, and E. .M. Sankaran Namlnrliripad, 
its Treasurer. 

18. At this time all the members of the Working Committee (Kerala) were 
.Socialists except one. The agreenunt was signed by K. Kelappan, 
P. K. Eunhisankara Menon, K. Madhava Menon, U. Gopala Menon, V. 
Sankaranarayana Menon and those representing the Socialist wing Includ- 
ing E. M. .Sankaran Nambudi'ipad, H, Manjunalha Rao and K. P. Gopalan. 
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would be no President for the new Committee, the General Secretary 
being in charge of the work of the President and the Secretary at 
the same time. The General Secretary was to be of the right wing. 
The Socialists would dominate one half of the Working Committee 
and a Socialist would be the Secretary or Convener of the Labour 
section in the Congress. In all matters concerning Labour, parti- 
cularly disputes and strikes, action was to be taken only on the 
advice of the entire Working Committee. The two wings should 
not in future do any propaganda against each other. On these lines 
a new Working Committee with no President was constituted for 
Kerala on 30 May, 1935. K. Raman Menon became the General 
Secretary.'” 

When the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee met at Calicut 
on 30 September, 1935 under the chairmanship of Mrs A. V. Kutti- 
malu Amma, a committee was appointed to celebrate the golden 
jubilee of the Indian National Congress in a fitting manner; and 
another committee, including A. K. Pillai, was formed to write 
the history of the Congress in Kerala to be published during the 
jubilee celebrations. It was decided, after a heated debate, to 
present certificates to the Congress volunteers who fought for 
freedom on the same occasion. A Board was to be constituted for 
organising work in Malabar in cormection with the forthcoming 
elections to the Madras Legislature. 

Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, visited Malabar 
and Cochin during December, 1935. 'He expressed the desire that 
popular enthusiasm should be devoted more and more to the eradi- 
cation of untouchability, khadi work and the revival of cottage 
industries. 

On 16 December, 1935 when the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee met at Calicut, K. Raman Menon resigned his office 
as General Secretary on personal grounds whereupon Shyamji 
Sundardas was for the time being, elected to the office. The Com- 
mittee held a special meeting later on 13 January, 1936 to consider 
the Labour strikes existing at the time. Without expressing any 
opinion on the merits of the case, they decided to render all possible 
help to the families of those who struck work. 

It was decided that the elections to the Provincial Legislatures 
should be contested and the question of acceptance of office might 

1^.), The other ine:nbers in ihe Working Committee were. P. Krishn.t 
Pillai (Labour); P. Krishna Panikkar (Agriculture); E. M. Sankaran 
Nambuthiripacl, A. K. (lopalan Nambiar, K. P. Gopalan, M. Panku Menon, 
M., (Sovinda Menon, V. Sankaranarayana Menon and P. K. Kunhisankara 
Menon and Mrs. A. V. Kuttimalu Amma. 
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be decided at a special session of the Alhlndia Congress Committee. 
On 15 May, 1936 the Kerala Working Committee constituted the 
Parliamentary Committee consisting of six members.-'' Subse- 
quently, on 27 June, the Kerala Provincial Congfress Committee also 
constituted a Civic Board for election work. This Board was to 
work under the supervision of the Provincial Congress Committee, 
its members being Congressmen. They would select the candidates 
to represent the Congress in the elections to the Legislature, Local 
Boards and Municipalities. The wearing of khadi was made a neces- 
sary qualification for the candidates. 

The meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee held 
at Calicut on 2 August, 1936 was characterised by severe group 
rivalry and heated discussions.-' It met under the chairmansbip of 
Dr. A. R. Menon. K. Madhava Menon was elected to the Madras 
Congress Parliamentary Board in spite of some opposition. The 
Committee decided to take disciplinary action against the Malabar 
District Congress Committee by dissolving it on the basis of six 
charges framed against it. The latter body was accused of flouting 
the resolutions passed, and the notifications issued, by the Kerala 
Provincial Committee, doing propaganda against it and passing 
resolutions claiming equality with or even superiority over it, all 
which was grossly violative of discipline."- A motion of no-confi- 
dence moved by P. Krishna Pillai against K. Raman Menon who mean- 
while had again been elected as the General Secretary, was rejected 
by a majority. 

20 They were R. Raghava Menon, K. Raman Menon, K. P. Gopalan, 
C. K. Govindaii Nair, V. Saiikaiaiiarayaiia Menon and P. Krishna Panikkar. 

2\ Al M prcticus nxelintf oi (In ( loininilleo. il was said, .A. »\. Ihilai had 
indulged in unruly behaviour and walked out in protect when an amend- 
Dirnl jiropnscd hy him was rultxl out oC order J)y K. Matlliavi .Menon 
who wsis occupying the chair. The Committee condemned Mr. Pillai’s 
action as tantamount to contempt ol its own au'ihority. There w^as for 
some time jirolonged conlro\ersy over this issue in tlie columns of the 
Mnithrubhumi. There was some tussle between the Socialists and others 
at the meeting held on 2 August over the minutes of the previous meet- 
ing which finally were passed in spite of opposition. Moyerath 
^ Sankaran Nambiar brought a no-contidence motion against the. chairman, 
’)r. A. IT Menon, for lud conducting Uie im^eling j>roperly, Uiis 
was rejected. 

22 dins molioii was moved hy P. K. Kuniiisaiikara Menon, suhscpienllN 
the District Congress Commillee appealed to the All-India Working Com- 
mittee. As advised by that body, the former expressed regret to the Kerala 
Provincial Committee and the order of dissolution was cancelled. The 
Malabar District Congress Committee had been more or less dominated 
by the Socialists at this time. 

3/3357/MC 
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The split within the Congress between the Rightists and the 
leftists added to its weakness; at the elections to the Madras Legis- 
lature action had to be taken against a few Congressmen-^ who had 
opposed the official Congress candidates. 

The Congress in Kerala came to have a new Working 
Committee by June, 1937. The new President was K. Raman 
Menon.^‘ A meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
took place on 13 June, 1937 at which it was resolved that the portion 
of the South Kanara District extending upto the Netravati river 
in the North should be added to Kerala. But as the matter was 
disputed by the Congress leaders of South Kanara a committee^ ’ 
was formed to negotiate and effect a settlement until which there 
was to be no demonstration of any kind. Another committee was 
constituted for enrolling as many Muslims as possible as members 
of the Congress.-" 

As we survey the period, 1930-38, we notice that unity and 
solidarity which had characterised the Congress organisation during 
the days of the Civil Disobedience Movement were tending to 
disappear gradually. Personal jealousies and petty rivalries seem 
to have iMuenced the action of some of the leaders in Malabar. 
The strong sense of fraternity and idealism carved out of the bitter- 
ness of the freedom struggle and the exigencies of a national 
emergency were no longer there. The old guard rested on oars, 
attracted by the idea of office acceptance while the impatient youth 
showed a tendency to deviate from the Gandhian path and organise 
peasantry and Labour as a militant and murmuring class. The 
organisational changes within the Congress represented the growing 
strength of the Left wing. The constitutional phase of the activity 
of the Indian National Congress that had succeeded the agitational 
phase continued for some more time until Herr Hitler shook the 
foimdations of the uneasy world peace in 1939. 

23. They were Messrs. V. P. Narayanan Naiubiar, K. Gopalaii Nanibiar, C. P. 
Madhavaii Nair, M. Paiiku Menoii and J)r. A. i<. Mcnon. The first three 
gentlemen had contes'ted tlie elections, opposing the otlicial Congress candi* 
dates. The other two gentlemen did not offer themselves as candidates but 
It was alleged that they were supporting C. P. Madhavan Nair. Under 
orders Irohi the President of the Congress they were prohibited from con- 
tinuing as members in any body of the Congress for two years. 

21 K. Madhaxa Menon was (host'll as Sccrelarv and Mrs. A. V. Kuilinmlil 
Amma as Treasurer while the other members were Dr. M, K. Menon, 
A. C. Ihunan, P. Krishmi PilJai ar(i IC M. Sankaran Nainbudiripad. 

25 C. M. Sankaran Nainbudiripad and K. T. Kunliirainan Nambiar, 
Secretary of llie Kerala Provincial Congress Committee. 

26. K. Muh.miinad Miisaliar, Muhamn>ad Ahdur Rahman, P. C. .Sankar, 
P, Krishna Pillai, S. Khalifa and E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad. 



CHAPTER 34 


CONSTRUCTI VE WORK IN KSJRALA 


One healthy feature of the national movement in Kerala during 
the period under review was the devotion of the patriots to active 
constructive work. 

(1) Khadi and Swadeshi 

Khadi and Swadeshi were naturally important aspects of 
nationalist work in Kerala as in other parts of India. The khadi 
movement was sponsored by Gandhiji in 1921 in his fight against 
forei^ cloth and it appeared as the most significant item in his 
political programme. He looked upon khadi work as the founda- 
tion of India’s economic freedom that would make her teeming 
villages, steeped in poverty, smile in prosperity. He realised that 
the villagers remained without work and under financial stress during 
several months in the year. In 1923 a Khadi Board for every 
Congress Province was organised. In order to supervise and control 
the activities of these Provincial Boards an All-India Khadi Board 
also came to be established. An amount of Rs. 15,000 was sanc- 
tioned by the All-India Board for work in Kerala. A few enthu- 
siasts, devoted to khadi work, were sent to the Sabarmati ashram 
to receive the necessary training in khadi production work. Khadi 
sales depots were opened at Cochin, Trichur, Palghat and Calicut. 

Gandhiji wanted to free the Provincial Khadi Boards, working 
as the organs of the Indian National Congress, from political influ- 
ence of any kind. So in 1925 the All-India Charka Sangh (Spinners' 
Association) was formed as an organisation, completely independent 
of the Congress or its activities. The Congress thereupon gave the 
fund in its possession, ear-marked for the khadi work, to the new 
body, the sole object of which was the production and propagation 
of khadi all over India. Under these circumstances the Kerala 
Khadi Board merged into the new All-India Spinners’ Association. 

Great efforts were made by Kurur Nilakantan Nambii- 
thiripad, C. H. Govindan Nambiar, N. Krishnan Nair, M. 
Kunhandy and Dr. M. E. Naidu to popularise khadi in the three 
units of Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. In 1926 the flrst khadi 
shop, managed by K. V. Vellodi and Brothers, was ceremoniously 
opened by C. Rajagopalachari at Calicut. The propaganda tour 
undertaken by Gandhiji in 1927 and by C. Rajagopalachari and 
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Jamnalal Bajaj in 1928 gave a great impetus to the khadi move- 
ment in Malabai-.’ C. H. Govindan Nambiar strained eveiy 
nei've in the early days to make the khadi movement successful in 
Taliparamba, Pa 5 ^annur and other places in North Malabar while 
Kunhandy confined himself to Calicut and its neighbourhood. 
The khadi sales depot at Trivandrum came into being in 1928. 
The depot functioning at Trichur was subsequently shifted to Erna- 
kulam, though the active work of Kurur Nilakantan Nambu- 
diripad in the former town had been quite effective in winning new 
devotees to the cause of khadi. As a result the depot, originally 
functioning at Cochin, was abolished. 

At this time the khadi work in Kerala was being carried on 
under the control of the Tamil Nad branch of the Spinners’ Associa- 
tion and it showed very little progress. The khadi production 
centre at Taliparamba where constructive work had been most 
vigorous was even abolished. But it had to be necessarily reopened 
in 1929 under the continued pressure of the khadi lovers of Malabar. 
After some time this centre was shifted from Taliparamba to 
Payyannur, the people of which area appeared to be more khadi- 
conscious than the former. Elver since, Payyannur continued to 
remain as one of the best khadi producing centres in South India. 
Meanwhile a new production centre was opened also at Nagercoil 
in South 'Travancore, where a private sales depot had already been 
functioning on the initiative of Dr. M. E. Naidu. 

Meanwhile the boycott of the Simon Commission indirectly 
led to that of foreign cloth as well. In accordance with a resolu- 
tion of the Congress Working Committee at Calcutta on 3 January, 
1929, Gandhiji prepared a scheme for the boycott of foreign cloth. 
On the basis of another resolution, a Foreign Cloth Boycott Com- 
mittee was formed, with Gandhiji as its Qiairman, to conduct a 
vigorous campaign for the boycott of foreign cloth and for the 
popularisation of the use of khadi. The great bonfire of foreign 
cloth at Sraddhananda Park in Calcutta on 4 March, 1929 resulted 
in the prosecution of Gandhiji, Kiren Sankar Roy, Secretary of 
the Bengal Congress Committee, and others. It served only to 


1 It is intc^resting to no^e that at first khadi attracted only a few. In 1925 
when S. Satyamtirlhy visited Calicut he agreed to addre.ss th^ sliu’enls 
of the Zamorin’s College on condition that at least twenty-five among them 
should give him a signed assurance that they would wear only khadi 
thenceforth. The Student Secretary of the College Union. Ki/diedalh 
Vasudevan Nair» successfully got the khadi pledge signed liy more than 
one hundred fellow students. Satyamurthy praisetd the initie.live of 
tlie students.i The ZajnorUn's College thereafter became a centre of politi- 
cal activities of the students of Calicut. 
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whet the political excitement of the people. The Declaration of 
Independence, the strong differences that the President of the Central 
Legislative Assembly had with Lord Irwin, the Viceroy, and the bomb- 
throwing incident in the Central Legislative Assembly had very much 
upset the Government of India at this juncture. The patriots 
became more enthusiastic and active than ever. At Calicut 
Manjeri Rama Iyer and his followers took a leading part in a house- 
to-house campaign and sale of khadi which gave momentum to 
and intensified the movement for the boycott of foreign cloth. 
Unfortunately it is not possible to get at the correct statistical 
figures for Kerala as regards the use of khadi during this period 
because the sales accounts of Tamil Nad and Kerala were mixed 
up and not kept separately. 

In the middle of September, 1930 when the salt satyagraha was 
in full swing the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee appointed 
a committee- to intensify khadi work in Kerala. Twelve perma- 
nent volunteers were appointed solely for that purpose. A second 
committee^ was charged with the task of spreading the message 
of the Indian National Congress in villages and give the masses a 
clear direction in regard to the future course of action. A third 
committee^ was specially constituted to issue swadesM certificates 
to piece-goods merchants in North Malabar who were dealing only 
in cloth made out of Indian yarn. The work of these committees 
embarrassed the Government very much. Prohibitory orders were 


2. The commiltce consisted of .Soil. M. Kartyani Amma, (Trichur) Mrs. Gracy 
Aaron, (Caiinanore) and M. V. KainakrLshnan (TpIlicluTrv) E. Ikkanda 
Warrier (Trichur) N. Krishiian Nair (Calicul) Krishnankutly Achan 
(Palghat) and A. C. Kannan Nair (Kanhangad), 

3. It.s nicinbers were P. K. Kunhisankara Menon, M. (iovinda Menon, 
E, K. Sankara Varma Raja, K. M. Damodaran Nair, P. M. Dewer, 
K. P. Chinnan Menon, P. M. Krishna Menon, V. Sankaranarayana 
Menon, P. Achulhan and K. V. Ahmad Koya. 

Iks incmhers were Samuel Aaron, M. V. Rama Krishnaii, and A. K. Kunhi- 
krishnan Nambiar, 
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issued to restrain the volunteers many of whom were arrested and 
convicted.® 

The Salt Satyagraha of 1930 gave indeed a great fillip to the 
khadi movement in Malabar. Several people, under a sudden inspi- 
ration, heartily took to khadi. The demand was so great that the 
All-India Spinners’ Association found it imperative to open several 
new sales depots in different parts of the country. Many persons, 
though not connected with the Association, took to spinning on 
chasrha or takli in the sincere belief that by so doing they were 
lending a helping hand to the constructive side of the freedom 
struggle. In the light of the increasing popularity of khadi in 
Malabar it was very much unfortunate that at this time the Tamil 
Nad branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association with which the 
work in Malabar was tied up remained indifferent and did not adopt 
a helpful attitude. Yet the gap was filled by private enterprise 
to some extent, particularly in Nagercoil and in North Malabar.® 

During the movements of 1931 and 1932 there was vigorous 
picketing of foreign-cloth shops in all parts of Kerala. EMucated 
women, assisted by men volunteers including lawyers and students, 
came out of their homes and picketed such shops in all important 
towns; the desperate shop-keepers hung huge curtains in front of 
their shops to conceal foreign stuff from the view of the volunteers. 

A lar^e number of educated persons including yoxmg ladies 
formed the Khadi Pracha/rana Sangh at Calicut. 'Aey distributed 

5. T. Ilnssnii \\Q\i\ Mulla, Pr(‘si(lcnl ol' llu* Kerala l^rovincial Congress 
Committee, P. K. Kunhisankara Menon and K. V. Ahmad Koya were serve<l 
with notices under Sect. 144 at Calicut restraining them from making 
.speechc.s or coiuening meetings aiiywlaie in Malabar. K. P. Chiniian 
Menon, K. M. Darnodaran Nair and 1^. M. Krishna Menon, mem- 
bers of the Propaganda Committee, were arrested on 18 September while 
they were addres.dng meetings in Baliisseri Village in Calicut Taluk. 
K. K. Sankaia Varma Kaja was arre.sted on 24 September and convicted 
»to four months’ rigorous imprisonment whereupon the people of Nadapuram 
and Purameri oh.served a spontaneoirs hartal. V. Sankaranarayana 
Menon, member, Malabar District Board, was arrested and awarded ten 
months’ rigorous imprisonment and a fine of Rs 250. 

6. The Kerala Khaddar Mandir of Calicut, the Popular Khaddar Store of 
Trivandrum, 'the Anthappayi Khaddar Vastraluya of Trichur and the Jawa- 
harlal Khaddar Store of Nagercoil were examples of private initiative and 
enterprise. Hut uniorlunalely the Tamil Nad Associalions’ unhelpful alti- 
tude almost throttled them. In 19tJ4 however the As.socialion considered 
it wise to co-operate with at least some of them when they took over the 
Popular Khaddar Store of Trivandrum and the Kerala Khaddar Mandir of 
Calicut. 
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charkas, taklvs and cotton free of cost among the people in different 
centres of the town. P. I, Kaimal served as the Secretary vi 
the Sangh and Mrs. A. V. Kuttimaiu Amma as the Treasurer. 
Smt. M. Kartyayani Amma who had given up her job for national 
service was the most active worker of the Sangh. 

To propagate swadeshi on a vast scale, Swad)eahi Leagues were 
soon formed in the middle of the year 1930 at important centres 
in Malabar.' Smt. Kameswari Amma and Smt. Krishna Bai of the 
Madras Swadeshi League carried on effective propaganda in the 
country. The volunteers of the Swadeshi League headed by 
Manjeri R. Subramaniam, M. Govinda Menon and Kizhedath 
Vasudevan Nair went on foot to the various parts of the Calicut 
Taluk, organising route marches through villages, singing national 
songs, spinning on the takli and addressing public meetings. All 
this produced a great effect on the people in the remote villages. 
Under the influence of the Swadeshi League, the important piece- 
goods merchants of Malabar and Cochin decided to hold a convention 
at Calicut in the middle of June to concert effective measures for 
the boycott of foreign cloth. 

The ladies organised classes in khadi-spinning wherever possible. 
The period from 18 to 25 August, 1931 was observed as Khadi 
Week when there was active hawking of khadi, apart from propa- 
ganda meetings and processions. The Bala Bhaxrata Seva Sangh of 
Calicut did active work in this connection. In September, 1931, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, President of the Congress, specially 
appealed to all Indians to celebrate the Gandhi week from 2 October 
and buy khadi; he was imhappy to note that stock worth about 
fifteen lakhs of rupees was lying unsold at the time at the various 
branches of the A.I.S.A. The Mathrubhumi of Calicut also made 
its own appeal to everyone in Malabar to popularise khadi. Yet 
on the whole, the Congressmen in Kerala, as K. Kelappan and 
C. H. Govindan Nambiar stated with sorrow in September, 1931, 


7. The Swadeshi League at Calicut was inaugurated on 4 June, 1930 at a 
nii'ciing presided (»ver by K. Madliiivsni Nair and addressed by 

J. P. Joshua and Kajasekharan of Madras Christian Ollege as well as by 
Smt. Kameswari Amma and Smt. Krishna liai. Tlie visitors I'rom Madras 
also went to other important places in Malabar. The students of Calicut 
l(»ok the suxideshi pledge and formed a propaganda committee; their volun- 
leers visited houses ami did propaganda. The women of Calicut led by 
Suit. E. Narayani Kutty Amma formed llicir own Swiideshi Committee 
after a meeting held on June. The Suxidexlii lajague at Calicut was 

reorganised early in lit''! when K. Madhavaii Nair became its new 
President and Mrs, A. V. KuUinialu Amma and Kizhedath Vasudevan Nair, 
its Secrelaries, 
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were not taking as much interest in khadi development as was 
legitimately expected of them; as a result there was no separate 
branch of the A.LS.A. for Kerala organised yet. 

On 20 March, 1932 the Malabar Buy Indian League was consti- 
tuted at Calicut under the presidentship of B. S. T. Mudaliar. 
It organised propaganda in favour of svxideshi goods through house- 
to-house visits, the taking of pledges and other means. Early in 
June, a branch of the League was organised at Cannanore. The 
Municipal Council, Tellicherry, resolved on 8 August to encourage 
the swadesM movement in all possible ways. 

Meanwhile as khadi gained wide popularity the All-India 
Spiimers’ Association found it necessary to open more sales depots 
in Kerala.^ The accounts show that the years 1930 and 3931 were 
peak years in regard to the sale of khadi. In 1930 alone Kerala 
had produced khadi worth Rs. 55,000. Khadi sold in the area was 
worth more than three lakhs of rupees. But the decline in the 
production and sales that began in 1932 was rather steep during 
1933-34 and it set the Tamil Nadu Spinners’ Association pondering 
over their failure in Kerala. This decline was attributed by the 
Congress leaders in Kerala to the indifference of the Tamil Nad 
Spinners’ Association. Their complaints reached the ears of 
Gandhiji and other leaders. Finally the All India Spinners’ Asso- 
ciation decided to give Kerala a separate branch, independent of the 
Tamil Nad Spinners’ Association. The new Kerala branch of the 
Association maintained two khadi producing centres at Payyannur 
and Nagercoil and four sales depots at Calicut, Palghat, Bmakulam 
and Trivandrum. Besides, there were two certified shops at Trichur 
and an agency at Cannanore. 

It may be noted in this connection that the Swadeshi Elxhi- 
bitions conducted in Malabar during this period infused into the 
people a new national consciousness. 

The first Simdeshi Art and| Industrial Elxhibition was held at 
the premises of Annie Hall, the residence of the veteran leader, 
Manjeri Rama Iyer, in Calicut during the last week of August, 
1930. Though a large contingent of the Armed Reserve Police had 
stationed themselves at the gate of the Elxhibition, people in 
hundreds flocked in the premises from the beginning. The first of 
its kind in Kerala, the Ebchibition gave a great impetus to the 
Swadeshi movement and a new life to indigenous arts and crafts. 


8. Such depots were established at Alleppcy, Cannanore and Quilon in 1932 
and at Trichur in 1933. By the end of 1934 there were two centres of 
khadi production and eight khadi sales depots in Kerala under the manage- 
ment of the 5j)inners’ Association. 




Public meetings also were held in connection with the Exhibition 
and they were of high educative value to the people." The second 
Ehchibition organised on a large scale and held in the premises of the 
Ganpat High School, Calicut, was inaugurated by V. Ramdas 
Panoalu in November, 1931. Apart from the Swadeshi Exhibition 
at Cannanore held during September, 1932 the third All India Khadi 
and Swadeshi Elxhibition"' also was held at Calicut in the middle 
of December, 1932. It included various sections like khadi, 
sericulture, bee-keeping, arts, education etc. There was a co'mplaint, 
however, that at the Elxhibition at Calicut organised under the 
United India Club in December, 1934, there was very little of 
i^wadeshi atmosphere even though some prominent members of the 
Kerala Provincial Congress Committee had been on the Elxhibition 
Committee; village industries in different parts of India were not 
satisfactorily represented so as to arouse popular interests; it was 
also incomprehensible how some merchants who were dealers in 
foreig^n stuff were enabled to have stalls at a so-called Swadeshi 
Exhibition. Its organisation provoked a lot of controversy for some 
time. Again when Rajendra Prasad, President of the Congress, 
opened the fourth All India Khadi and Swadeshi Elxhibition at 
Calicut in December, 1935 a complaint was heard, of the hostile 
attitude and activities of a member of the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee, but the Exhibition on the whole was a splendid 
one. During the same month when Kerala celebrated the golden 

9. Tlu* l'\hil)ili<»n w ;(S Ii<*l(l on ihi* oi K. an \air. 

Manjeri Sulnainaniain. S\ . Mcnon. SniL 1^ \ara\ anikiiU\' 

Amnia and Sinl. K. Sarada who were .sponsors oj the (hdieut Smadeshi 
Lieagrue, Mahakavi Vallathol Narayana Menon inagurated it at 9 a. m. 
on August In lioislin^ liie Iri-eolour Ha^ when I lie llas-soug, comprised 
by hiinseU was lieinij snn’» in chorus hy the men and women volunteers. 
There were many attractive items in ^.he pro^ramnn* like variety entertain- 
ments, competitions and hutures. which were iiitere.stinf; and instructive. 
Th<* h'xhiliition was the Ibia* runner <d the f,nt‘at .MI In<lia Khadi and Swa- 
deslii K.\hil>itioiis ot Calicut, held annually Irom I9.S0 till 1941) as well as 
similar Exhibitions organised at Trichur. The Women’s Indian Association 
and Mahilii Satvffi ol Calicul eo-operaled with the I^xhibitlon ('ommittee. 
The Kxhihition was a hi{? show-window ot several indigenous aKs and 
industries. Public meelings were held in the premises of the (ianpat High 
Sehool. ('.aticul. Its Manager and Head-Mastm' (1. (ianpat Kao and 
his son, (i. Sar\'otliam Hao. had the courage ami patriotism to give the 
school primiisi's for tin ns<‘ tlu* h'xhibition ('.ommittee which, in the 
eyes oi the (loM‘rnm(‘nt. wus a disloyal and dangerous organisaliou. 

19, It was opened In Mrs. Ammu Swainina’lhan and inaugurat(‘d l.y Muliakaifi 
Ulloor S. Paramesw.o'a Iyer. 

3/3357 MC. 



jubilee of the Congress there was a varied programme of activity 
including khadi work, among other items. 

In spite of the progress of khadi achieved so far, the impres- 
that Rajendra Prasad gathered on his visit to Malabar 
in December, 1935 was that khadi was not so popular among the 
people of Kerala as among those of Tamil Nad or Andhra Pradesh. 
Chasrltas lay idle in large numbers as there was no incentive for 
the workers. But since 1937 there was a great imi)etus to the 
production and sale of khadi in Malabai- on account of the encourage- 
ment given by the first Congress Ministry of the Madras Presidency. 
The increased demand for khadi led to a rise in price. Several sales 
agencies had to be opened in rural parts to cope with the demand. 
One of the certified khadi shops of Trichur was taken over by the 
Kerala branch of the All-India Spinners’ Association in 1937. 
During the same year a khadi producing centre was started at 
Pulikkal in EIrnad Taluk. It was admittedly a great boon to a 
large number of Muslim women and girls. Under this centre four 
subsidiary branches functioned, namely, those at Nediyirippu, 
Pandikkad, Randathani and Tirurangadi where the members of the 
Moplah community constituted a majority. Nearly one thousand 
women got the necessary training in spinning. 

The following table shows the progress of the production of 
khadi in Kerala“ during the three years, 1935-37. 



193:) 

1 936 

1937 

Total Value of Khadi produced 

Rs. 23,751 

Rs. 25,G64 

Rs. 18,377 

Weight in lbs 

21,789 

18,258 

29;84r) 

Square yards 

71,811 

C9,712 

1,15,820 


In the first eight months of 1938 khadi valued at Rs. 69,386 
(45171 lbs. and 165448 square yards) was produced; by the end 
of the year khadi worth Rs. 1,11,904 was produced and that worth 
Rs. 1,13,230 was sold. Thus there was an increase of 127.8 per 
cent in production and 55 per cent rise in sales. The Kerala 
branch of the Spinners’ Association served 175 villages and pro- 
vided work for 5268 spinners, 339 weavers and 56 others. The 
amount given as wages totalled Rs. 100622.^^ 

11. Ofliciiil report ol tlu‘ All-India Spinners’ .Association. 

12. Report by Sankar Lai Banker, General Secretary, All-India Spinners 
Association, 1938. 
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Payyannur was deservedly the headquarters of the Kerala 
branch of the Spinners’ Association. A khadi workshop also was 

opened there in 1938 to jnanul'actui e the implements necessary for 
the |>roduction of khadi' 

The cloth manufactured by the Kerala branch was of very fine 
quality because moat of the workers wci'e hereditary weavers. The 
special attention to quality paid by them drew forth the comment 

from Sankar Lai Banker that people of Kerala prefer 

Kerala khadi to the khadi brought to the Province from outside. 
The succes.s is due entirely to the sincerity and devotional service 
of the workers in Kerala.” 

(2) Youth Movement 

The youth of Kerala did not lag behind. Ever since the Madras 
session of the Indian National Congi’ess in 1927 and the All India 
Youth Conference held at Madras during the Congress session, there 
had been a great po'itical awakening among the young men and 
women. The work of Kizhedath Vasudevan Nair. then a member 
of the Ebcecutive Committee of the All India Youth Conference 
and others like E. C. Kunhikannan Nambiar, a young Congress- 
man. gave a great filli]) to the Youth Movement in Malabar since 
1928. The tour of T. I. Vaswani, President of the All-India 
outh Congress in Malabar during 1928 was indeed fruitful so far 
as it resulted in the formation of Youth Movement in the District 

On 17 March, 1929, Manjeri Rama Iyer inaugurated the 
Shakti Ashram at Pa30'oli in North Malabar to imjrart training to 
the youth for national service. As an adjunct to it a Yuva Jam 
Sangham was started at Tikkoti (also in North Malabar) on the 
same lines as Vaswani’s Youth Congress. E. C. Kunhi- 
kannan N.ambiar was the soul of these organisations. A monthly 
journal, Shakti, in Malayalam was published by the Shakti Karyalaya 
at Kaiihangad in North Malabar as the official organ of the Bharat 
Youth Movement. The Youth League organised under Dr. K. P. 
Thayyil accelerated constructive work in Cochin. The activities of 
the j'outh organisations infused into the minds of the young men 
and "women a new spirit of service and sacrifice for the cause of 
the country and prepared them for the great struggle that was in 
the offing. 


13. During 1938 the workshop made and distributed 1832 charkas, 3686 
hows. bSi:) wheels lor Ihr (luiekeuint; process. ‘i08 pins. 18f>5 iiankin;» 
machines and several other useful articles among the spinners. 
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At a conference of the youths of Malabar held at Annie Hall, 
Calicut, on 9 November 1929, the Kerala Yuvak Sangh'* was orga- 
nised with Ma'njeri Rama Iyer as President, K. Kela|>pan 
as Vice-President and 'E. C. Kunhikannan Nambiar as Secretary. 
It was resolved to carry on active propaganda for khadi, prohoWtion 
and social service and to open centres at different places in Malabar 
for the revival of the traditional kalari system of physical exercises 
and fents. In fact such a training was being given in the Shakti 
Ashram at Payyoli and other centres in North Malabar. It was 
thus that the kalari system was revived at different centres in 
Malabar. 

By August, 1931 the Bala Bharata Seva Sangham came to be 
organised al Calicut and in several other places in Malabar. Its 
jneniuers who were childre n under fourteen hailing from respectable 
families actively co-operated with the elders in arousing national 
consciousness and participated in the movements of 1931 and 1932. 

(3) Labour Organisation 

Even at the time of the Provincial Conference at Palghat in 
1923 a resolution had been passed demanding the association of the 
independence movement with an active effort for the welfare of 
organised Labour . From 1928 onwards organised Labour also 
entered the field as a new force to be reckoned with. Previously 
leaders like P. Ramunni Menon and M. M. Govinda Kurup 
rjsed to extend help to Labour whenever it was in trouble with the 
managements. The South Indian Railway Strike of 1928 convinced 
the leaders of the necessity to organise Labour Unions in Malabar. 
Many labourers in Olavakkot, Shoranur, Calicut, Cannanore and 
other places in Malabar had joined the Railway Strike of 1928 that 
revealed the collective strength of proper organisation. 

It was the period when there was serious unrest among labour- 
ers at different centres in North India. The Government looked 
upon the new developments in Labour movement with fear and 
consternation and began to take drastic steps to counteract their 
influence. Many Labour leaders were arrested in March 1929 in 
Bombay, Bengal, the Pnujab and the United Provinces. Some of 
them were communists, some “were near communists, yet others 
were just made trade unionists.”’ ■ Commenting on the general 
situation Gandhi ji observed:”’ 

The arrests of Labour leaders or so called communists show 

that Government is in a panicky state and is betraying the 

14. This organisation was declared to be unlawful through a notification 
in the Fort St. George Gazette dated 1 February, 1932. 

IT), Aiflohioffniiihi/. ltS8. 

Ih. Quoted in Tendulkar, Vol. II, page 468. 
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symptoms to which we have been used and which presage a 
period of terrorism. Evidently it believes in a periodical exhi- 
bition of its capacity to supersede all law and to discover to a 
trembling India the red claws which usually remain under 
cover. Of course the farce of a trial will be enacted. If the 
accused are wise they will not run into the trap and assist the 
farce by being represented by counsel. But they will boldly 
risk imprisonment. Presently it will be the turn of thousand 
not merely to risk but to face and court imprisonment, if this 
reign of lawlessness under the guise of law is to be ended once 
for all. 

A meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee was 
held on 5 April, 1929 at which resolutions were passed condemning 
the repressive policy launched by the Government as well as the 
react’onai'y measures like the Public Safety Bill, the Industrial 
Disputes Bill, etc. It was also resolved to give a fitting reply to the 
Government by organising Labour movement under the auspices 
of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee and by promoting the 
welfare of the workers. Everybody agreed to do concerted work 
for the boycott of foreign cloth and the encouragement of swadeshi, 
enrol members in the Congress in large numbers and organise 
Congress committees in all places in Kerala T. R. Krishnaswamy 
Iyer was elected as the Organising Secretaiy of the Provincial 
(.Congress Committee. Subsequently on 23 April a largely attended 
public meeting was held at Calicut to protest against the Public 
Safety Ordinance.'' 

After the Civil Disobedience Movement was called off in March, 
1931 Labour troubles shot forth here and there in Malabar. During 
the same month nearly 800 workers in the Malabar Spinning and 
Weaving Company, an old industrial institution in Calicut, went on 
strike on account of a cut in wages. There was a similar strike in 
the weaving company of the Commonwealth Trust at Calicut as 
well. At a meeting of the labourers of these companies, presided 
over by U. Gopala Menon, a Union of the labourers of the 
weaving factories was formed. fJvidently the general discontent was 
' entering upon a new sphere, in wider extension. The Congress ex- 
tended all help to the strikers. R. Suiyanaraya Rao of the 
Ser vants of India Society did much to organise Labour at this time. 

Towards the end of December, 1934 the Kerala Provincial 
Congress Committee appointed a committee consisting of P. 
Krishna Pillai, K. P. Gopalan and Chandroth Kunhiraman Nair 
to organise labour. On 17 January, 1935 the Working Committee 

17. The' mocliiiR was ;i<Mri'i5S('(l by H. .Siv.i Rao and {'i. S-arvotlmm Rao, then 
(Central). 
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of the Ketala Provincial Congress Committee protested against the 
policy, adopted by the factory managements in Calicut and Ferok, 
of reducing half-a-day’s wage by compelling the workmen to complete 
54 hours of work in 5C- days’ time and called upon them to fix the 
number of working hours at nine per day. There was a huge Labour 
rally at Calicut on 19 January under the leadership of K. 
Kelappan and a week later, K. P. Gopalan went on hunger strike 
for ten days at Ferok. The labourers in tile factories, timber yards 
and saw mills began to organise themselves under the Congress 
Labour Committee. Labour conferences were held at Cannanore, 
Tellicherry and other places. The I.iabour strike in the Malabar 
Spinning and Weaving Company, Ltd., at Tiruvannur, Calicut in 
February, 1935 was amicably settled on the intervention of 
Kelappan though in March fresh shoil-lived troubles arose in the 
Malabar Tile Works, Ferok; Pinarayi Tile Wes'ks, Pinarayi; Ferok 
Tile Works, Ferok; and Aaron Mills, Pappinisseri. Prohibitory order 
was (extended to all these places. The Kerala Provincial Labour 
Conference was held at Calicut on 26 May, 1935 under the president- 
ship of Srimathi Mani Ben Kara. Towards the end of December, 1935 
there was again trouble in the Tiruvannur Mill, the labourers of 
which presented a petition to the Kerala Provincial Congress Com- 
mittee for the redress of their grievances; and the later rendered 
all possible help to them. 

On 28 April, 1936 the Congress Working Committee met at 
Wardha and resolved to have a Labour Committee with 
Jairamdas Daulatram, Sankarlal Bankar, M. R. Masani, V. V. Giri 
and Acharya Kripalani as members. But Labour was more and more 
moving into the grip of the Congress Socialist Party. In 1937 Labour 
Unions came to be organised by the socialists on a large scale in 
many factories in Malabar. 

The Travancore Labour Conference at Alleppey held on 23 May, 
1937 was presided over by V. V. Giri who reminded Labour that 
right and responsibility are inseparable from each other; in factory 
there should be discipline, honest work and co-operation with the 
employers in building up the industry, with no room for communal 
thought. At the Kottayam Taluk Ryots’ Conference held at Telli- 
cherry, again in May, 1937 Kelappan stated that no foreign 
Government could contribute to the prosperity of the peasant and 
the worker in India. 

There w'as evident sign of discontent and unrest, a tendency 
to clamour for lights and privileges. Discipline was at a low ebb 
and strikes came to be organised even for petty reasons. An3rwtiy 
as a result of the constructive efforts of the Indian National Congress, 
Labour, properly organised and strengthened, was able to realise its 
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identity and appreciate the value of collective bargaining as was 
shown by the Great Textile Workers’ Union of Ahamedabad. 

(4) Prohibition 

There was severe reaction in North India that violently expressed 
itself against the repressive measures progressively adopted by the 
Government. The shooting of European officers and the throwing 
« of bombs on one side had their counterparts in conspiracy cases, 
arrests and prosecutions on the other. The Lahore Conspiracy Case 
involving Bhagat Singh and B. K. Dutt attracted considerable atten- 
tion in th(.‘ entire country. The under-trial prisoners offered himger 
strike and no event for many years in the past had touched the heart 
of India as much as their tragedy. 

In spite of the expressions of violence in different parts of 
India, constructive work in Kerala continued at a steady pace. In 
1929 some efforts were made in Malabar to introduce Prohibition. 
The north Malabar Prohibition League thus came into existence to 
do the necessary propaganda. Later in 1930 when the Salt Satya- 
graha was started, propaganda in favour of Prohibition was actively 
conducted. Appeals were made to the toddy-tappers and owners 
of tre:s not to indulge in the manufacture or sale of liquor. The 
Prohibition Movement was quite encouraging in Palghat District. 
The Patyagraha Committee devoted special attention to constructive 
work including Prohibition and rural uplift. The Kerala Yuvak 
Sangh conducted a vigorous campaign in North Malabar to achieve 
total Piohibition. 

At Quilon in Travancore a new organisation called the Svmdeshi 
and Temi^erance League was formed to popularise swadeshi and 
support Prohibition. 

To complete the successful auctioning of the contracts for liquor 
shops the Government passed on order on 21 July, 1930 under section 
144 Cr. P.C. in Malabar prohibiting the satyagrahi volunteers from 
obstructing the auctions in the first two weeks of August. The 
Satyagrahis were harassed but the Prohibition Movement was so 
successful th.at the Government sustained much loss of excise 
Revenue. 

The Gandhi-Iiwin Pact of March, 1931 permitted the peaceful 
picketing of foreign-cloth shops and liquor shops. So when the 
leaders and the volunteers were released from jail, the picketing 
was n sumed with renewed vigour. This state of affairs continued 
till the next Civil Disobedience Movement in 1932. The evil of drink 
was considerably reduced, especially among the poorer classes, in 
Malabar, Cochin and Travancore. Volunteer corps came to be 
organised in towns and villages in Malabar. The volunteers were 
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subjected to mdignity by the shop vendors and other reactionary 
elements with the connivance of the police. Clearly the subordinate 
officials were not in a mood to carry out the spirit of the terms of 
the Delhi Pact. During the nationalist movement of 1932 the number 
of the arrested volunteers became too large for accommodation in 
jails and the police began to cane rather than arrest them. The 
Civil Disobedience Movement was discontinued in 1933. 

In general review it may be stated that the Prohibition Move- 
ment was most vigorous and effective during 1932. It had its distant 
echo in the Prohibition Bill passed in Madras Legislative Assembly 
in September 1937 when the Congress Ministry under C. Raja^ 
gopalachari chose Salem District as the first field of experiment in 
Pi ohibition. 

(5) D.M.K.T. 

Ever since 1921 viguious and sustained social work was being 
carried on by the Devadhar Malabar Reconstruction Trust in many 
parts of the District. The Trust was primarily organised by the 
Servants of India Society to rehabilitate the victims of the unfortu- 
nate rebellion of that year. M. S. Madhava Rao was the first 
Secretary of the Trust. He was succeeded by R. Suryanarayana 
Rao, well-known for his ability and devotion and social service. 
V. R. Nayanar ''a assumed the Secretaryship in 1929. It was 
under his perennial inspiration that the Trust established several 
elementary schools, child welfare Centres and centres of cottage 
industry in Malabar. Besides Grama Kshema Sabha^ also came to 
be organised by the Trust to promote rural welfare. Literacy 
campaign was vigorously taken up, night schools and Poor Homes 
were established. Nayanar brought relief to those who suffered 
from the grim effects of floods and cholera. His earnestness, since- 
rity and selfless service compelled the Government officials to extend 
to him all cooperation in his activities. The pioneering and selfless 
work carried on by M. S. Madhava Rao, R. Suryanarayana Rao and 
particularly by V R Nayanr went a long way, in ameliodating the 
pitiable condition of the helpless people in the different centres where 
the Trust operated. 


17a. Ht* was llu* .son nl A. K\ ru Naiu!>iar, Tahsildar, and helongi^d lo 
Varikkara Vetakke Veetil House at Kunhimangalam. After graduation 
he worked, for some time, as the Branch Secretary of the Swarajya Party 
111 Tfllicherrv. Me wa.s al.so the Kdilor ol the West (^oast Sficctator 
and later joined the Servants of India Society. He helped considerably 
to build up the co-operative movement in Malabar and organised several 
Associations or Societies including the Ferok Labour Union. He served 
no party but humanity and literally wore himself out in silent service. 
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(6) The Spread of Hindi* 

The nationalist leaders were keen on having a common language 
for India that would take the place of English ultimately. As Hindi 
was spoken and understood by a very large num^r of people in 
India, it was decided to adopt it as the lingua franca and spread it 
throughout the country, especially the South. Persons like 
V. Rrishnaswamy Iyer of Madras realised the importance of 
Hindi e^ly enough but Hindi prachar in an organised form was 
started in Madras only in 19 18. The small number of teachers of 
Hindi from North India, charged with the mission of popularising 
that language in the South, used in the early days to confine their 
attention to Andhra and Tamil Nad regions where they worked at 
different centres. On account of a dearth of such teachers in Kerala 
the propagation of Hindi as a national language in the State started 
only in 1922. During that year M. K. Damodaran Unni^® was 
commissioned by the authorities of the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan at 
Prayag to organise the teaching of Hindi in Kerala. Harihar 
Sarma, the Sanchalak (Manager) of the Dakahin Bharat Hindi 
Prachar Sabha sent him to Manjapra in South Malabar, which may 
be considered as the first Hindi Prachar centre in Kerala. 
Damodaran Unni next shifted his headquarters to Trichur where, 
with the co-cmeration of Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad, he 
worked success^ly for two years. He worked at various other 
centres as well, including Ettumamu-, Kumarakam, Vaikom, Kumara- 
nalliu’, Kudamalur, Changanacherry, Mavelikkara, Haripad and 
Trivandrum and trained a number of students. 

The second man who worked to popularise Hindi in the early 
days was K. Kesavan Nair-“ a product of the Hindi Pracharak 
School, opened at Erode in 1922. He served the cause of Hindi 

* riu- book ill liiiuli written by I’. K. Kesjiviin Nair on tlie "History of 
Hindi Movement in Soulli India” lias been very much helpful in preparing 
this account. 

t8. He had studied Sanskrit at tlu* Sanskrit College, Pattarabi and subse- 
quently Hindi, He lame into (ontact with the Hindi Sahithya Sammelan 
and at the irresistilile behest ot Fiirushothaindas Tandon returned to 
Kerala to start work under the Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha, 
He was a reputed linguist. Later he entered service under the Govern- 
ment of Travancore. He fiassed away in 1953 at the age of 53, a pioneer 
in his Held ot activity. N. Venk ales varan. C. K. Gopalakrishnan, 
S. N. Raghavan Nair, P. Sivaranui Pillai, and K. Bhaskaran Nair were 
those among his studtaits who devoted themselves to the cause of Hindi 
in the Southern region. 

19. Later he entered service under the Government of Cochin as a teacher 
at Trichur. 

3/3357/MC 
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under the Sabha at the centres of Trivandrum, Trichur and Otta- 
palam and effectively diffused the knowledge of that language. The 
spread of i£ndi in Uiose days owned much also to Sanlmranandaji^’ 
of Neyyattinkarai who, after his studies in North India, started 
teaching the language in Kerala in 1923. He did laudable work at 
the centres of Trivandrum, Neyyattinkarai, Kunnamkulam and 
Trichur. Besides, P. K. Narayanan Nair, P. K. Kesavan Nair** 
and K. Velajmdhan Nair-- who had undergone training in the 
Central Hindi Pracharak School at Madras devoted their full-time 
attention to the cause of Hindi in Kerala. 

During the period, 1922-27, the foundations were laid for the 
growing popularity of Hindi. The enthusiastic people responded 
favourably but unfortunately the number of efficient and trained 
teachers was so small that they could not cope with the increasing 
demand or cause the extensive diffusion of Hindi. The pmchaxal^ 
had often to cater to the needs of the neighbouring areas also and in 
spite of financial difficulties and the lack of satisfactory transport 
arrangements, the patriotic workers did their best to spread the 
knowledge of Hindi, walking on foot for miles and endiming several 
hardships. Those who had just passed the Praithmik or Madhyama 
examinations and untrained teatffiers were pressed into service to 
teach the growing number of students. As a result, the teaching 
became ineffective to some extent and the standard of proficiency 
went down. 

In 1928 a motion was introduced in the Cochin Legislative 
Council to the effect that Hindi should be adopted as a compulsory 
subject in all schools. Though it was passed with a majority the 
Government was willing then to accept Hindi only as an optional 
subject. 

During the next quinquennium, 1927-32, the Hindi movement 
in Kerala registered remarkable progress, beyond expectations 
warranted by previous experience. Several Hindi schools were 
opened and every effort was made to accord Hindi a well-deserved 
place in educational institutions. Trained teachers also were avail- 
able in adequate numbers. The tom-, undertaken by some of the 


20. After working under the Sabha for some time, he entered service under 

the Government of Travancore. On retirement he re-entered the Sabha 
and worked as Hindi pracharak until his death. i 

21. He had started work in 1925 and taught Hindi at Nattasseri, Kottayam, 
Chittur, Calicut, Palghal, TelUcherry and Cannanore, Later he joined 
service under the University of Travancore. 

22. He worked at Trichur, Vaikom and other places and later» joined the 
S. B. College, Changanacherry, as Lecturer in Hindi. He expired in 1962. 
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great nationalist leaders in Kerala as part of their South Indian 
tour to collect funds for the propagation of Hindi, gave not a little 
impetus to the Hindi movement. When Lala Lajpat Rai visited 
ISmakuIam to preside over the States Peoples’ Conference in Co^m 
in May, 1928 a huge Hindi Sammekun was held at the li^haraja'^ 
College over which he presided. C. Rajagopalachari and Seth 
Jamnalal ^jaj visited Khnyakumari, Trivandrum, Elmakulam, 
Cochin, Calicut and other places in Kerala and addressed gatherings. 
On 10 Febima^, 1929 C. Rajagopalachari attending the first 
All-Kerala Hindi Prachar Sammelan at Elrnakulam,'^’ congratulated 
the Government of Cochin for having accorded Hindi a place in 
school curriculum and set a noble example to South India in 
general.” He also inaugurated a Hindi Reading Room and Lilmiry 
at Etnakulam. The next day the leaders went to Calicut^ * where Sedi 
Jhmnalal Bajaj inaugurated and also took a model Hindi class. They 
then visited the Sabari Ashram at Olavakkot when the local people 
presented them with a purse. Later in May, 1929 Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya visited Kerala and addressed public gatherings at 
Emakulam and Cochin on the importance of Hindi. He was highly 
appreciative of the progress achieved in Kerala in respect of IRnai 
and praised the women in particular for the keen interest evinced 
by them in assimilating that language. As a result of the exhor- 
tation of these leaders there w'as a spurt of activity in the oi^ani- 
sation of Hindi classes at various centres. 

During the period, 1927-32, there was brisk work at various 
centres in Kerala. In 1928 W. P. Ignatius became the prachar 
minister under the Sahha and organised the Hindi movement with 
great ability. He also edited the English section of the Hindi 
Journal, Hittit Pracharak. He received the active co-operation of 
Dr. C. Mathai, then Director of Public Instruction, Cochin State, 
as well as of several enlightened ladies and Heads of educational 

23. It wa.s held in the Mahiintjn’s College compound under the presidentship 
of Sesha Iyer, M. R. .i. -S. It was attended by the Dewan of Cochin, 
T. S. Narayana Iyer, and (he Director of Public Instnjction, Dr. C. 
Mathai. besides a large number of prominent officials and non-officials 
including nearly 200 women. Smt. Lakshmikutty Nctyaramma, the consort 
of the Ruler of Cochin, was the President of the Reception Committee. 
Seth Jamnalal Bajaj inauguarated the conference. One of the resolu- 
tions passed demanded the adoption of Hindi as a compulsory subject in 
■school curriculum. 

24. At Calicut the two leaders were received by .Seth Nagjee Amersee, 
Shyamji Sunderdas. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer. U. Gopala Menon 
and others. Seth Nagje<5 promised to meet the expenses of a Hindi 
teacher. At all the places visited by the leaders purses were presented 
to them. 
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institutions. P. K. Kesavan Nair developed a model Hindi 
centre at Chittur where he handled as many as 250 students single- 
handed. His work there was so effective that Hindi became the 
second spoken language among some of the local families, as 
reported by Ignatius. P. K. Narayanan Nair worked at the 
Elraakulam centre. The lequirements of Vadakkancherry and 
suburbs were met by K. Vasudevan Pillai. Govardhandas Sastri did 
a lot of work at Cranganore and Calicut during 1928-29. At 
Thiruvilwamalai at least one member in a family was conversant 
with Hindi as a result of the ceaseless efforts of Madhava Kaimal. 

Until 1929-30 Hindi propaganda had not been undertaken in a 
satisfactory manner in Malabar as in Cochin or Travancore. There 
were only a few effective centres in Palghat, Olavakkot, Calicut and 
Cannanore on account of the paucity of qualified teachers. When 
the Civil Disobedience Movement gathered momentum in 1930 
Gandhiji included Hindi prachnr as part of the constructive work of 
the Congress. Thereafter the Dakshin Bharat Hindi Prachar Sabha 
found it easy to organise special Hindi Classes even in remote 
villages. The roots of Hindi went deep into the soil in Ottapalam, 
Badagara and Tellicherry and adjoining villages. In Palghat the 
work was actively undertaken by P. K. Kesavan Nair, 
C. G. Gopalakrishnan and A. Vasu Menon-’ who got very active 
co-operation from Dr. Karamchand, then serving at the local Gov- 
ernment Victoria College as Principal. At Akathetara near 
Olavakkot intensive work went on under the guidance of 
T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer. Vasu Achan turned out excellent 
work at Alathur. N. Sundara Iyer, V. Narayana Menon, 
C. R. Nanappa and others concentrated their efforts in Ottapalam 
and its suburbs. At Calicut the work had been initiate by 
Govardhandas Sastri and later carr-ied on by some of the pracharaks 
earlier mentioned, with the co-operation of a band of spirited 
workers including Lakshman Vidyarthi, Buddha Singh and 
Smt. Suganthi Bai. The Arya Samaj at Calicut evidently took keen 
interest in the spread of Hindi. Sarvotham Rao, Manager of 
the Ganpat High School, was a great patron of Hindi and arranged 
for the teaching of that language as an optional subject in his insti- 
tution. B. S. T. Mudaliar and the Gujarati residents of Calicut 
including Shyamji Sunderdas and Seth Nagjee Amersee gave 
liberal donations to help the Hindi movement. The Mathrubhumi, 
with its patriotic band of editors, contributed in no small measure 
to its success, through systematic appeals and propaganda. The 
chief propagandist in Badagara was N. Venkateswaran who 


25. On account of hi.s unique cI(‘Votion and selfless service he came to be 
recognised by the Hindi Prachar Sabha as the most successful Hindi 

worker. 
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began his work in 1931 and got the active co-operation of 
E. K. Sankara Varma Raja, Paroli Vasudevan Nambuthiri and 
Chathu Master. At Cannanore, regular Hindi classes began from 
1931 on the initiative of C. N. Govindan. At Tellicherry, 
P. K. Kesavan Nair, the pracharak, started regular classes in 1931 
and subsequently his work was continued by P. V. Narayanan 
Nair and C. R. Rama Kurup. A larger number of students learnt 
Hindi in this town than at any other centre. Dr. T. V. Narayanan 
Nair, Swami Ananda Tirth, Sankara Iyer, M. Achuthan Vaidyar and 
L. S. Prabhu extended all support to the movement at Tellicherry. 

It was often an interesting sight in Malabar in those days to 
see the children sitting along with tJie eldierly people in the same class 
and picking up the rudiments of Hindi in the prathamik section. The 
political prisoners also had their own Hindi classes in jails which stood 
them in good stead after the period of their incarceration. In all 
places the women out-numbered men in the Hindi classes. The All- 
Kerala Hindi prachar Confeience under the president-ship of 
K. F. Nariman held at Badagara at the time of the Political confer- 
ence in 1931 was very much indicative of a new wave of enthusiasm 
that had pipped the people at the time. On the whole, the number 
of boys, girls, men and women who took the examinations conducted 
by the Hindi I^achar Sabha at the prathamik, madhyama. and visarad 
levels in response to Gandhiji’s call ran into thousands. 

Hindi took greater strides in Cochin after 1930. I. Velayudhan 
and Vimalji were two prominent teachers who worked imder 
the Sabha, apart from several others, while Dr. A. K. Menon, 
Dr. C. Mathai and Dr. Krishna Iyer were the chief promoters. As 
regards Travancore, K. Vasudevan Pillai '■ was able to make 
Trivandrum one of the flourishing centres of Hindi learning in South 
In^a. At the meeting held in the Victoria Jubilee Town Hall, 
Trivandrum, on 26 May, 1931, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru expressed 
his sense of satisfaction about the progress of Hindi in Travancore. 
The Hindi Premi Mandal of the city rendered laudable service in 
the popularisation of Hindi among the people. In December, 1932 
the Travancore Hindi Pracharak Conference was held in Neyyattin- 
t karai under the presidentship of Lallubhai Samaldas. This 
conference gave a fillip to the Hindi movement in the locality, or- 
ganised by Smt. Lakshmi Kutty, the first lady to enter the field of 
pracharaks in Kerala. On 9 August 1931 the Legislative Council 


26. He was one of the earlier dedic.ated vvorkens in the field. He worked 
under the Himli Prachar Sabha until 1948 when lie resigned his office 
and established the Kerala Hindi Prachar Sabha at Trivandrum. 
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in Travancore passed ti resolution-' to the effect that Hindi should 
be made a compulsory subject in all Government Schools. 

With a view to the extensive propagation of Hindi, G. 
Rhmachandran foimded in 1931 the Travancore State Hindi Council 
of which several prominent citizens were members. A few 
pr^haraks were entrusted with the task of conducting classes in 
Hindi under the auspices of this Council. 

In June, 1932 the Travancore branch of the Dakshin Bharat 
Hindi Prachar Sabha was inaugurated. On 3 July another branch 
of the Prachar Sabha was ojjened at Elmakulam, intended to cover 
the regions of Cochin, Malabar and South Canara. There were about 
24 Hindi pr<jbcharaks in Travancore at this time. In October, 1933 
the Travancore Hindi Prachar Sabha and the Cochin Hindi Prachar 
Sabha. were merged with each other. Thus was bom the Kerala 
Provincial Hindi Prachar Sabha. 

The period, 1931-36 was as important in the spread of Hindi in 
Kerala as the quinquennium, 1927-32. Devadoot Vidyarthi,** 
Secretary of the newly-formed Kerala Provincial Hindi Prachar 
Sabha and A. Chandrahasan-” who had been the Secretary of the 
Cochin State Branch of the Sabha successfully brought to bear all 
their enthusiasm and organisational ability on the movement which 
grew from strength to strength under their ^idance while in 
^avancore area, in particular, K. Vasudevan ^lai continued to 
be the main spring of activity. The Hindi movement produced a 
- new sense of national imity and paved the way for a new cultural 
effusion. 

In 1935 Rajendra Prasad, then President of the Indian 
National Congress, visited Kerala and presided over the Hindi Prachar 
Conference held on 5 December imder the auspices of the All-India 


27. It was moved by A. S. Damodaran Asan and supported by 

Pattern A. Thanu The Director of Public Instruction opposed 

it. Twenty four members voted in favour of it and sixteen against it. 

28. He was the main actor on the slagc during the period 1932-41. Having 
worked in Tamilnad and Kanara areas during 1922-32. he came to 
Kerala in 1932 to work at Trivandrum. He ptit the movement on a firm 
footing. He was a teacher, par excellence. 

29. He was appointed in 1931 as Hindi pracharak at Ernakulam and his quiet 
efficiency expressed itself in the success of the Hindi movement not only 
in Kerala but in South India. He was the first graduate to enter the 
held of Hindi prachar under the Sabha at a time when few graduate 
ventured into it. 
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Khadi and Swadeshi EJxhibition Committee, Calicut. " He noted 
with deep pleasure toat Hindi had “gained great strides in Kerala.”“ 
After the formation of the Congress Ministry in Madras by 
C. Rajagopalachari in 1937 a great incentive came to be given to the 
study of Hindi in schools and colleges. 

(7) UntouchabUity 

Untouchability and unapproachability were looked upon as great 
social evils by men of progressive outlook in Kerala even before the 
days of the Home Rule Movement. Leaders like Manjeri Rama 
Iyer, a great theosophist and Dr. Ayyathan Gopalan were preaching 
against these evils in Malabai'. Manjeri Rama Iyer was the first 
to venture into the imcharted sea of Satyagraha in Kerala as early as 
1917. The roads surrounding the historic Tali Temple of Calicut 
could not, in those days, be used by the class of “untouchables.” 
The roads belonged to the Devaswom, the Trustee of which was the 
Zamorin of Calicut. C. Krishnan raised his voice of protest 
against the exclusion of “untouchables.” Manjeri Rama Iyer 
decided to violate the custom by taking with him some prominent 
leaders of the Tiyya community in Calicut along the temple roads. 
Scenting trouble the authorities closed the roads by putting up fences. 
Undaunted by this, Rama Iyer took with him Dr. K. V. Choyi, 
a Tiyya leader, removed a portion of the fencing and walked on the 
road between the temple and the temple tank. This event caused 
great sensation throughout Malabar. It was however only after a 
year or two that the roads were thrown open to all castes and 
conmumities. 

In 1924 Gandhiji arrived in Palghat by car from Trichur and 
accepted the hospitality of L. A. Subbarama Iyer, a prominent 
nationalist leader. He stayed at his host’s residence, Rabindra 
VUas, named after the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, who too has 
earlier stayed therein as a guest and entered into a scholarly dis- 
cussion on untouchability with the Brahmin pandits, who in the light 
of Vedic injunctions, tried to convince him that it was sanctioned 
by religion.’'' Though impressed by their deep knowledge of Sanskrit, 
Gandhiji struck home the point that evil customs persisted in society 
on account of the misinterpretation of sacred texts and that in the 

30. He witnessed sind enjoyed on that day a Hindi drama, ilewad Pathan, 
enacted by the Hindi eiilhu.siuiits ol’ Calicut. 

31. The Mathrubhiimi dated 11 December, 1935. 

32. Venkatapathi Sastri was a prominent .scholar who supported the 
orthodox view-point and it may be of interest to record that after a few 
years he himself became a supporter of temple entry for the low castes 
and tried to convert other Brahmins to his changed view-point. 
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eyes of Grod all men are equal. Gandhiji then expressed a desire to 
meet the Nayadis of the locality who were soon brought to his 
presence by T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer. He kept some of the 
urfortunate members of the socially depressed community close to 
him for some time and instructed his host to give them rice and 
proper clothing. This incident, happening at a highly orthodox 
centre, looked much revolutionary in those days as the Nayadis 
should not have approached anywhere near the Brahmin agraharas. 

Ever since the Vaikom Satyagraha the nationalists in Malabar 
devoted their time for propaganda against untouchability in parti- 
cular. The leaders with progressive outlook organised on 3 and 4 
May 1929, the All-Kerala Hiridu M<dia Sammekm, a big assembly of 
Hindus at the historically famous site of Tirunavaya, on the banks 
of the Bharata river in South Malabar. A large number of men 
and women delegates attended the conferences^ which was presided 
over by Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya and addressed by Dr. B. S. 
Moonje, the Hindu Maha Sabha leader. Pandit Malaviya ’s lengthy 
exhortation stirred the hearts of the delegates and visitors. Re- 
solutions were passed favouring temple entry, the stoppage of animal 
sacrifice and the abolition of imtouchability. 

The Hindu Women’s Conference held in the same pandal also 
passed similar resolutions, apart from the one calling on the people 
of Kerala to boycott foreign cloth and encourage khadi and swadeshi. 

Under the auspices of the Anti-Untouchability Committee with 
K. Kelapan as its President, the eighth day of October 1929 
was observed throughout Malabar as Anti-Untouchability Day, with 
a varied programme including processions, public meetings, Daridra 
Narayana Puja etc. Members of all castes within the Hindu fold 
sat together and participated in a sumptuous feast at Calicut. The 
anti-untouchability movement was not without opposition,®* but as 

33. On the night of 2 May there was a fierce gale and the huge pandal put 
upon the sands collapsed causing the death of a volunteer. In spite of 
the tragedy and the inclement weather, the conference struck to its 
programme. 

34. Some of the orthodox lueinbers of the Hindu Community looked with 

disfavour upon the movement. In many places including Pappkilsseri, 
Perambra and Quilaiuly in North Malabar and Perinthalmanna and 
Paittambi in South Malabar there were cases of assault on low-caste 
people for alleged pollution, by them, of caste Hindus. In spite of com- 
plaints from the aggrieved parties and national workers the police 
adopted an indifferent attitude. Thereupon Kelappan, President 

of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee, started a vigorous agita- 
tion and spared no effort to bring such cases directly before the District 
authorities. 
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a result of active propaganda, on the lines laid down by Gandhiji, 
a change of heart was soon noticeable here and there. On 1 
January, 1930, the Executive CJommittee of the Sreekanteswaram 
Temple at Calicut resolved to permit the entry of members of the 
scheduled castes into the premises of the temple. To celebrate this 
event, the caste Hindu leaders took out a huge procession on Siva- 
rathri day and worshipped at the temple. 

Kelappan, President of the Kerala Provincial Congress 
Committee, went to Bombay and presented a memorandum to 
Gandhiji and the Working Committee on 9 July, 1931 regarding the 
developments in Malabar after the Gandhi-Irvin Pact, with special 
reference to the eradication of untouchability and temple entry. He 
pointed out that there was a feeling among the low castes, parti- 
ciilarly the Ezhavas, that the Congress had not devoted its attention 
to anti-untouchability work as much as khadi work or Prohibition. 

The scvvarna attitude to the low castes continued to be reactionary 
and hostile in Malabar. On 30 August, 1931 a procession of Adi- 
Dm/vidas in Chirakal Taluk that had started from the Kannach 
Paraanba Labour School was obstructed by an orthodox crowd and 
its participants were severely beaten, in the presence of the police 
who were silent spectators of the incident. On 4 October, 
another similar procession led by A. K. Gopalan Nambiar and 
K. Kunhappa Nambikr on the public road at Kandoth near 
Payyannur was attacked by a crowd of Tiyyas with sticks and 
knives. These two incidents were indicative of the grip of tradi- 
tion from which the people had not yet escaped. 

At the meeting of the Kerala Provincial Congress Committee 
at Guruvajnur on 5 September, 1931 it was resolved to form a com- 
mittee consisting of Smt. P. M. Kamalavathi, Smt. M. Kartyayani 
Amma and K. Kelappan who would visit the members of the depr^eed 
classes in their huts and rouse in them a spirit of social freedom. 

As a result of intensive propaganda and the special effort of 
Rev. John Verghese of St. Thomas Mission who constantly worked 
for their education and uplift, the Nayadis of KuzhalmannSim in 
Palghat Taluk were able to go along the public road freely, from 
March, 1932. Carleston, Sub-Collector, Palghat, also took special 
interest in their welfare, visited their dwellings and instructed 


36 . The Kerala Provincial Congress Committee appointed In October 1931 a 
committee to enquire into and report on the disabilities of the Adi 
Dravida.s in Chirakal. U included L. S. Prabhu, P. Kumaran and 
T. Haris waran Tirumumbu. Later in August 1932 there was another 
instance of severe ill-treatment of Adi-Dravida boys and girls, going to 
the elementary school aut Kunhimangalam in the same Taluk. 


3/3357/MC 
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his subordinate officers to facilitate their unchecked movement along 
the public roads. Under his benevolent influence, again, two Nayadi 
children were able to get admission as pupils into the elementary 
school at Kuzhalmannam (West), much against its Manager’s 
wishes. Kunju Menon, Inspector of Schools in the IPalghat Taluk, 
also did yeoman service in this field. 

Under instructions from Gandhiji, 18 December 1932 was 
celebrated in Kerala as All-India Anti-Untouchability Day. 
A. V. Thakkar, Secretary, All-India Untouchability League, arrived 
in Malabar with G. K. Devadhar of the Servants of India Society 
who was the President of the D.M.R.T., to give guidance to the 
Harijan movement. 

As early as 1923 T. R. Krishiiaswamy Iyer had started the 
Saibari ashram at Olavakkot, an orphanage for the children of the 
depressed classes who were given instruction in Hindi as well as 
in spiiming. K. Kelappan’s dreams also found concrete expres- 
sion. A colony for the depressed classes was established on Pavur 
Kunnu near Quilandy soon after the Civil Disobedience Movement 
of 1930. It was taken over later by the Devadhar Malabar 
Reconstruction Trust. Subsequently the Sraddhananda Vidyalaya, 
a house and a school, was established by Kelappan for the 
benefit of the Harijans at Payyoli, his home village. Here he 
stayed with the inmates, taught them and trained them in handi- 
crafts. The vidyalaya was managed on ashram pattern and the 
poor, down-trodden children were enabled to have cultiua.! advance- 
ment. After his fast at Guruvayur, Kelapp^ devoted more 
attention to this institution for which a more spacious site, a twelve- 
acre hill more than six miles from 'Tikkoti railwajr station, was 
secured. Swami Ananda 'Tirth also started his Harijan ashram at 
Cannanore and the Sri Narayana Mandir at Payyannur, with a view 
to give the benefits of secondary education to a few Pulaya children 
through an asAram pattern of social life. The KeJappa Mandiram 
Seva Sawifi also came to be organised at Guruvayur. 

The Malabar branch of the All-India Harijan Sangh*® was 
started in April, 1933, with headquarters at Calicut imdier instruc- 
tions from Gandhiji and A. V. Thakkar. Two pracharaks were 

36. Kelappan was its President, P- Sankimni Nambiar, its Secretary 
and P. Achuthaii, ils Trea.surer. The members were R. Suryanarayana 
Rao, K. Madhavan Nair, U. Gopala Menon, C. Vallabhan Nambudiri 
(Junior), T. R. Krishiucswamy Iyer, Shyarnji Sundardas, E. Kannan, 
K. Suniukhan, T. Subrainaiiian Tirumurnb, Swami Ananda Tirth, Swami 
Dharmanand and V. T. Bhattaliripad, Dr. K. Raghavan, K. P. 
Karunakara Menon, K. M. Narayanan Nambudiripad, Guruvayurappan 
Naldu, C. Sheihayya, Smt. A, Madhavi Amma and othtra. 
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appointed and a hostel for the Harijan students established at 
Guruyfeyw. On 30 April, 1933 on Gandhiji’s call, the All-India 
celebrated throughout Kerala. Individuals began 
to offer voluntary gifts for the success of the Harijan service.®’' 

The eighth of May 1933, the day on which Gandhiji began his 
three-week fMt, was observed as Anti-Untouchability Day on un 
All-India basis. It gave a greater fillip to Harijan welfare work in 
Malabar. On 29 May when he ended his fa.st the whole nation was 
in joy. A huge procession under Kelappan’s leadership was 
conducted at Calicut, in which nearly 450 Harijans, after their bath 
and dorshan in Srikanteswaram Temple, participated and a public 
meeting held. On 16 August, 1933 Gandhiji undertook another ftist 
while in jail as the Government was not allowing him to continue 
the Harijan work in jail and to write articles for the 'Harijan. He 
was removed to Sassoon Hospital and unconditionally released on 
23 Augfust. 

Gandhiji toured Malabar for work in connection with Harijan 
uplift from 10 to 16 January, 1934. The arrangements for receiving 
him were Tnade by local committees all over the District.®* Arriving 
at Olavakkot from Bangalore on the morning on the first day of 
his tour, he proceeded first to Palghat, though on the way nearly 
two himdred sanoctanist demonstrators headed by Dr. Sankara Iyer 
(of Coimbatore) tried to obstruct his progress, thus necessitating 
the requisition of police help. At Palghat, Gandhiji stated that 
the face of a particular Nayadi with a “shrill voice” whom he had 
seen during his previous visit and who was afraid of even approach- 
ing him when beckoned continued to haunt his mind. He added :®*a 


37. T. V. Subbayyn Gouiider, a wealthy planter of Wynad, made, accord- 

ing to his last will and testament, a gift of the major portion of his pro- 
perty and appointed five executors for the service of Harijans. In the 
early days of the movement he had done substantial work in spreading 
Gandhiji’s nie.s.snj:Te in Wynad He left no children. Achutha 

Kunip, also of Wynad, similarly gifted away his property for Harijan 
service, though he had children. 

38. The Reception Committee at Calicut had Seth Nagjee as the President. 
But as the committee insisted that all addresses intended for Gandhiji 
should be presented together to save time, the Malabar District Board 
which had already desired to present one, decided finally to do so only 
if Gandhiji would visit the Board’s office. The Palghat Municipality, 
the Palghat District Board, the Telllcherry Municipality, the Calicut 
Municipality, and the Calicut Taluk Board presented addresses to him. 
At Cannanore, the Municipality did not honour him thus, 


S8a. Mahatma Vol, 3. 
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“I have come to Malabar to speak out of the very depths 
of my soul. There are many things in Malabar over which, as 
you know, I have gone into raptures. You have scenery which 
is second to none in the world. Man, if he behaves himself can 
live an easy life in Malabar. Woman in Malabar is the first in 
India. All the women I have seen in Malabar have a majesty 
which has commanded my respect. But there is nothing to 
be proud of in the Malabar untouchability. It is the vilest 
thing on earth. I want you to wipe out this shame of im- 
touchability from Malabar. If you can do it the whole of 
India naturally will follow; and you can do if you will. I have 
entered Malabar on high hope. It is for you to fulfil it or 
frustrate it. Only write down this prophecy in your hearts 
that if untouchability, as we practise it today lives, Hinduism 
perishes ” 

When told that the problem of the Nayadis was not acute as they 
were small in number and confined to a particular area, he retorted, 
“But our shame is not any the less because they are few in number. 
What matters is the spirit that keeps them untouchable and un- 
approachable and invisible ” 

The visit to Palghat was followed by a hurried tour of the 
Valluvanad Taluk in course of which Gandhiji collected funds for 
the noWe cause he had undertaken. He next reached Guruvayur 
where at a very important public meeting^** he exhorted the people 


39. There wn.s u black flafi dciFion.sl ration a! Giiruvayur, organised by 
V. Oopala Menon, a local landlord. Dr. Naik and two Shastri^ from 
Bombay and others, at few minutes before Gandhiji^s arrival at the place 
of the meeting. The demonstrators rushed to the platform to occupy 
it and tried to disturb the meeting. This led to a scuffle between the 
demonstrators and the volunteers, as a result of which two among the 
former became senseless, one of them bleading through the mouth. The 
police remained on the scene as silent spectators. Gandhiji asked Prof. 
Malkani to take the injured to the local hospital. In his speech Gandhiji 
condemned violence in scathing terms. “Here I want only to say”, said 
Gandhiji “that it was a matter of deep grief to me to find that these 
two countrymen wi'n* hurl, no matter I’or what eause, and no matter by 
whom- If any single volunteer or any single person, connected with 
the organisation of this meeting had a hand in assaulting these Friends 
I have no hesitation in saying that he had disgraced the cause and has 

hurt Hinduism which he considered he was serving 

this cause of Hinduism can only be served by men an^ women who are 
above suspicion and who have a character to keep and lose. In a move- 
ment of self -purification there is no room for any hasty word, for hasty 
action, for abuse, certainly not for bodily harm I would not 
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to do their duty to the depressed classes. Guruvayur, he kidded, 
which had already made history should add another feather to its 
cap by opening its temple to all Hindus. 

Gtejidhiji then left for Cannanore, touching Pattambi and Calicut 
on the way. *^6 next two djays were devoted to a hurried tour 
of the coast line of North Malabar*^. At Tellicherry^’ he stayed 
with V. P. Narayanan Nambiar M.L.C. On his way back to 
Calicut he stepped into the French settlement at Mahe where he was 
received by the Mayor and presented with a purse and address. 
The evening of 13 January that he spent at Calicut was devoted 
to meetings and addlresses.*- Next morning he went to Wynad and 
inaugurated a co-operative society called Sahodara Seva Sangham. 
In the evening on the same day he addressed a huge gathering of 
people on the Calicut beach. Monday, 15 January, was his day of 
silence and rest and on Tuesday, after an interview with the Zamorin, 
he left Calicut. His one-week tour gave indeed a new life to the 
Harijan and temple entry movements in Malabar. He was able to 
collect nearly Rs. 14,000. Politics was completely eschewed from 
his speeches, the burden of which was that Malabar was the blackest 
spot on the map of India in regard to untouchability and that the 
people should purge themselves of it. 

Gandhiji next went to Cochin and Travancore which he has 
already visited on two occasions earlier. At Kottayam an attempt 
was made to create an impression on his mind that barring temple 
entry the Harijans enjoyed every other right and that with their 
economic uplift they would be on a level of equality with the suvarna 
Hindus. But Gandhiji warned the people: “You should know that 
it is the economic uplift of some Harijans that had made them 


have untouchability removed by force or show of force or compulsion of 

any kind whatsoever I will, therefore, beseech every one 

of you who crowd round me wherever I go to remember that the present 
movement is a nioveiiienl of personal, individual, stlf-jnirincation and self - 

conviction ’’ After his address Gandhiji permitted Dr. 

Naik also to address the gathering on the injustice of the temple entry 
movement. 

40. At Payyannur there was a black-flag demonstration against Gandhiji. 
He opened the Balakrishna Vaidymata at Pakkanarpuram, in memory 
of K. V. Halakrishna Mriion who liad died in jail several years earlier. 
At Payyoli he visited the Gopalapuram Harijan Colony. 

41. District Magistrate’s Report. 

42 He unveiled the portraits of K. Madhavan Nair in the Town Hall 
and in (he Mdlhrtihhumi olTiee at Calirul. 
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conscious of the degradation to which sawvma Hindus have reduced 
them. I would like you to adopt a little humility and admit that 
there is much to be done in Kottayam itself’. 

Gandhiji visited Palluruthy and Alleppey where he made a 
significant speech on 18 January. He refused to accept the view 
that religion is the greatest obstacle to India’s progress. 'The 
trouble rather came from the stsvairnaa who “dignifi^ irreligion in 
the name of religion”, and ‘‘defended sin, as if it was written with 
divine sanction”. Gandhiji’s aim was to purify Hinduism and 
exercise the devil of untouchability which had ‘‘disfigured it out 
of all recognition”; he was prepared to denounce it if ever it had 
sanctioned imtouchability. Faith, he said, is not a delicate flower 
that would wither in stormy weather but is unchangeable like the 
Himalaya mountains. “Religion is one tree with many branches. 
As branches you may say religions are many, but as tree, religion is 

only one if untouchability is removed it must 

result in bringing all the Indians together and, if I may say in all 
humility, all humanity nearer. It is not a small movement but a 
very big movement fraught with great consequences”. 

On 20 January Gandhiji visited Trivandrum. By the time the 
Government had declared the public roads, wells ana satrmns open 
to all classes of people.^"’ While Gandhiji congratulated the Govern- 
ment on this account, he added that social reformers could not rest 
contented until the State withdrew recog^nition to untouchability in 
any form. During his tour Gandhiji touched Nagercoil also. 

Harijan work in Kerala began to assume wider proportions 
day by day. On 6 April, 1934 Kelappan resigned the office of 
President of the Kerala Harijan Sevak Sangh and G. Rama- 
chandran was deputed to take charge of it. Next month 
Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai became the President, 
G. Ramachandran serving as the Secretary. Under the Sangh’s 
auspices, the Harijan Balika Sadmi was started at Ottapalam on 
30 September, 1934 and Miss Matilda Kallen, a trained teacher and 
patriot, became its matron. Under her fostering care the 8adan 
developed into a popular and useful institution. As it widened its 
activities, it was transferred to Calicut where it came to be named 
Kasturba Sadan. 

25 September, 1935 was observed as All-India Harijan Day 
throughout Malabar. The Kerala Harijan Sevak Sangh decided on 
22 March, 1936 to launch a temple entry campaign throughout 


43. Mahatma, VoL 3. 
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Kerala. Orgfanised jathas were to undertake the campaign. A 
committee was constituted with Changanacherry K. Parames- 
waran Pillai as its Chairman for propaganda. Early in April, the 
Temple ESntry Conference was convened at Calicut. 20 April was 
celebrated as Temple Entry Day throughout Kerala. In May Smt. 
Rameswari Nehru toured Malabar to shape the public opinion in 
favour of temple entry. Early in November A. V. Thakkar 
also did active propaganda in Malabar. The masses were thus 
mentally ready for the great social revolution that was to happen 
on 12 November, 1936. 



CHArrER 35 

Social Awakening and Legislation 


The first quarter of the twentieth century was a remarkable 
period in the history of social progress in Kerala. The custom- 
ridden society underwent revolutionary changes. A spirit of reform 
and rejuvenation swept over the whole of Kerala and every com- 
munity felt its impact in varying degree. The precepts of the 
Brahma Samaj and the Arya Samaj and the teachings of Sri Rama- 
krishna Paramahamsa and Swami Vivekananda, apart from the 
influence of English education and western science, were chiefly 
responsible for the generation of the new spirit. All communities 
in Kerala were however confronted with great impediments to pro- 
gress, arising from superstitions and obnoxious customary restric- 
tions. Each one of them sti uggled hard to break the shackles that 
bound it to tradition and emerge into the sunshine of social freedom. 

The caste system that had stratified communities on the basis 
of inequality was part and parcel of the economic pattern of Hindu 
society in the past. The system gradually began to disintegrate 
under the impact of new forces and there was a shift of the economic 
balance established between community and community for the 
realisation of social equality and social justice. The low caste Hindus 
in particular had not only to eradicate the evil customary practices 
amongst themselves but also to strive for getting those social and 
political rights which had been denied to them for ages. 

The general awakening manifest in each community gave rise 
to communal organisation through which its members began to 
struggle for the recognition of their social rights. This phenomenon 
was an outstanding feature of the transitional period of social 
awakening in Kerala. The communities which were following the 
law of succession and inheritance were seething 
with discontent as the prevalent social structure could not be easily 
adjusted to the fast-changing economic requirements. This system 
reckoned kinship, descent and inheritance in the female line. There 
was also the Makkatayam system which emphasised the male line.^ 

1 . Certain communities under the Makkatayam system allowed equal parti- 
tioning of property among all the sons, the marriage of the girls being 
based on the payment of dowry. The Nambudiri community, in parti- 
cular, adc^ted the principle of primogeniture under which the eldest 0011 
alone could inherit property or marry a girl from his own community. 
They were economically unprogresslve in contrast to those who recognised 
the equality of all sons. 
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The continuance of both the systems in juxtaposition for a 
time revealed to the people their relative merits and defects. It is 
recognised that among progressive communities the movement is 
from status to contract. Those under the Makkatmfam system found 
it easier to enter the field of business and competition as they could 
make use of their patrimony in any venture and as their system of 
individual partition of property enabled quick economic advance- 
ment. Communities that upheld the free action of individuals with 
all their resources were bound to attain material prosperity while 
those under the Marumakkatayam system enjoyed little opportunity 
for individual initiative. There was naturally some mental stir 
among those under the latter system for, in the race for a living, 
it was a question of the survival of the fittest. The stage was reached 
that unless the handicapped communities were ready to adopt 
progressive steps they would certainly be threatened with economic 
niin. The leaders of such communities began to organise them to 
gather collective strength and demanded social legislation for the 
eradication of various kinds of disabihties and inequality. They 
believed in a imified code of law governing marriage, succession to 
property, and other matters. After forging internal unity under 
a uniform code of law they desired to secure equality with the higher 
castes in Hindu community. The press in Kerala, in general, sup- 
ported the reform movements and shaped favourable public opinion. 


The classes who groaned under civic disabilities in Travancore 
began to organise themselves and agitate for their removal. By 
industry and steady perseverance the Ezhavas had become more 
advanced than other lower castes, particularly in the field of educa- 
tion. Naturally, they could not put up with the humiliating social 
restrictions which gnawed at their dignity and self-respect. Other 
communities also tried to strengthen themselves through internal 
reform. The customary practices had to be so modified as to meet 
the requirements of a progressive administration in accordance with 
the standards maintained in the British Indian Provinces. The 
Members of the Legislature also gradually began to evince a keen 
interest in the social problems and in the extension of the people’s 
share in administration and social privileges. There was a change 
of ideals in administration, legislation and education. Ctommunal 
organisations arose as well-knit units for the mutual protection of 
the social rights of their respective members and the promotion of 
their economic prosperity. Their growing socLal consciousness 
emboldened them to concert measures for their future welfare. The 
co mm unal leaders prepared the psychological background through 
active propaganda and exerted pressure on the Government; and 
the latter on their part, appointed special commissioners to study 
the various problems and submit reports on the lines of which the 

3/3357/MC 



necessary legislation^ would be enacted for the benefit of particular 
communities. 

1. Ezhavas. 

In the middle of the nineteenth century the condition of the 
Ezhavas was really deplorable. They could not, by custom, study 
the rudiments of grammar or the principles of Ayurveda or English 
and Malayalam in the Government schools. They could not appear 
for competitive examinations in law conducted by the Government, 
success in which would have enabled them to argue cases in the 
courts.^ They had to keep themselves at a prescribe distance away 


2. The Herniations and Proclamations of Travancore, edited by N. 
Krishnaswamy Iyer aiul i\. Uainalingani Iyer (Vols. 1-7) may be 
consulted tor tiolual texts. N. Chokkalingain Piilai published the 
laws passed since the publication of the above volumes. 

3. Yet a few individuals distinguished themselves as great scholars. 

V. Kesavan Vaidyan. P. Krishnan Vaidyan, Manambur Govindan 

Asan (who was the preceptor of Kumaran Asan) and U. Kochu 

Raman Vaidyan were .some of them. Besides, there were Alleppey 

Kumara Krishnan Vaidyan, Mattancherry Govindan Vaidyan, Paraivur 
Kesavan Asan, Sheitallad Kochi Asan and Smt. Mannantara Parvati 
Amma who distinguished themselves in Sanskrit studies. All of them 
were well -equipped to display their intellectual auid artistic eminence. 
Long before the days of the Malayali Memorial, at a time when none 
ever dreamt of social reforms, these leaders inspired the low castes and 
commanded the respect of the higher castes through sheer cultural 
attainments. 

4. Service under the Government was not open to the Ezhavas at that 
time. Dr. Palpu’.s father, Petlayil Thachakudi Palpu gathered his 
knowledge of English not in any Public School 4o which he had no access 
but through private tuition at home. When he remitted fees into the 
Government treasury for competitive examination, the savarna Hindus 
objected to his appearance for the same and Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao 
eventually discouraiged him. On 7 February, 1891 the Ezhavas of 
Kayamkulam were informed by the District School Superintendent that 
their children could not be admitted Into educational institutions. On 
21 April, 1895 P. M. Raman of Kadakkavur was informed that a 
member of his community could not be admitted into the English School 
at Attingal on account of the opposition of the local people. Having 
closed the gates of the schools to the Ezhavas, the Government used 
to state that there was no Ezhava qualified for appointments. On 18 
March, 1886 P. Velayudhan, a graduate employed in Government 
service ait Madras, was informed that he could not be admitted Into 
Government service in Travancore. 
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from the savcema Hindus. None at the time even dreamt of the 
question of temple entry. The entry of the Ezhavas into many of 
the public roads was prohibited. They could not appear before courts 
of law or Anchal offices. They couid not wear ornaments of pure 
gold or ride on horse back. These were only a few typical examples 
of the disabilities from which the Ezhavas, and of course, all the 
lov.'ei castes, had been suffering. To awaken them from the torpor 
of ages was bound to be a hard nut to crack. Among the early 
stalwarts who successfully attempted this task. Dr. Palpu'^ occupies 
the foremost place. He fought through constitutional means for 
the permanent removal of the disabilities of the Ezhava community. 

Dr. Palpu’s place in the history of social reform is that of a 
peerless pioneer. He interviewed the Dewan of Travancore and 
conveyed to him the grievances of the Ezhava community. He was 
one of the most important signatories of the historic Malayali 
Memorial of 1891 and wa.s responsible for the Ezhava Memorial of 
1896. A believer in efficient propaganda, he organised agitation by 
the educated leaders of public opinion. The publication of his book, 
Treatment of Tiyyas in Travancore really enabled the masses to 
understand the seriou,sness of the injustice extended to the lower 
castes by the savarnas as well as by the Government. He represented 
to Lord Curzon that equality of treatment should be extended to 
ell communities. He got the question raised in the Madras Legis- 
lature as well as in the British Parliament. Needless to add, his 


5. Born in 1863 as the .second son of Thnchnkudi Palpu of a respectable 
Ezhava family at Petlah in Trivandrum, Palpu was compelled to 
discontinue his higher studies in college on account of pecuniary diffi- 
culties. His brother, P. Velayudhan, had to enter service in British 
India as a result of the caste rigidity in Travancore. Though in 1884 
Palpu passed creditably the .selection examination for medical educa- 
cation, the Government rejected his application on the ground that he 
was overaged. Thereupon Palpu went to Madras where he passed the 
L.M.S. Examination at the Medical College. One of his uncles became 
a Christian, for as an Ezhava. he could not enter public service in the 
Travancore State. On his return from Madras, Dr. Palpu also was 
not entertained in service by the Government of Travancore. The 
Government of Madras however, appointed him as Superintendent of 
Vaccine Depot. In 1891 he joined the Medical Service in Mysore. Having 
prosecuted higher studies in England he was promoted as Health Officer 
on his return to Mysore and later he became Jail Superintendent. He 
was able to acquaint Swami Vlvekananda of the social disabilities of 
the Ezhavas on the latter’s visit to Bangalore in 1892. He breathed his 
last on 26 January, 1950, leaving behind three sons and two daughters. 

Keen about the removal of poverty, he had his own Ideas about the 
development of cottage Industries. 
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activities made the Government of Travancore change gradually 
their caste-ridden policy. 

Meanwhile in 1887 Shri Narayana Guru had already 
started his own activities as a great religious and social reformer. 
He was very much pained by the social disabilities to which the 
low castes had been subjected at that time. He founded a temple 
at Aruvipuram, consecrated to Lord Shiva, an “Ezhava Shiva” as 
he explained. This act was indeed revolutionary so far as the dedi- 
cation of a temple had been a monopoly of the Brahmins. In course 
of time he made the Ezhavas construct their own temples and officiate 
as priests therein. He threw open such temples to the lower castes 
and thereby proved that his passion for equality did not arise from 
snobbery. 

From education and official appointments, Dr. Palpu’s 
attention was diverted also to the problems of untouchabinty, 
temple entry and wasteful social ceremonies that ate away a 
large part of the wealth of the Ezhava community. He consulted 
Sri Narayana Guru'*, N. Kumaran Asan" and M. Govindan about 


6. Sri NarHvaiiM (iuru was htun a.s a inemlx^r of a family known 

as V^ayalvaralhu in (’.heriibzlianti Villaf^c. Trivandrum District, in 

September, 1854, After completing his primary education, he did his 
advanced .studic.s in Saii.skrit undtT Varanapalli Raman Pillui Asan. 

He obtained proficiency in Tamil language also. He became a disciple 
of the great yogi, Thaakkad Ayyavii. Later he became a wanderer in 
search of spiritual perfection. He performed penance in the sylvan 
surroundings of Aruvippuram. Here he formulated his great ideas and 
planned his future course of action. 

7. Mahakavi Kumaian Asan made his impact on both literature and society 

In Kerala. Born in April 1873 at Kayikara in Chirayinkil Taluk, he 
avidly studied Sanskrit in which language he could compose verses. Sri 
Narayana (iuru advised liiin not to write 'love poems’ in 

Malayalam. Later at Bangalore, he began to specialise in Nymyasastra, 
Vyakarna and Alaiiktirn. He next pursued his .studies at Calcutta. On 
his return to Tnivancore in* ideutifled himself with the S.N.D.P, Yogam 
which became the sole representative body of the Ezhavas and he also 
edited the Vivekodayam, the official organ of that body. He became 
one of the trinity of Mahakavis in modern Malayalam literature including 
Vatlalhol Narayann Mcnon and Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer. 
Apart from the S.N.D.P. Yogam, he was assoefated also with the Praja 
Sabha, the Legislative Council, Ezhava Law Committee and other respon- 
sible bodies. His mission in life was the destruction of caste for which he 
strained every nerve. He gave a rude shock to conservatism in literature 
and social life. He expired as ai result of the lamentable boat tragedy 
in the Pallana waters on 16 January, 1924. 
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the creation of communal self-respect through the organisation d 
Sabl^. Here we have the origins of the Sri Naraycmt Dharma 
Panpaiana Yogam‘ (S.N.D.P.) under the leadership of the Swami, 
which was registered in June, 1903 with twenty-four members from 
the eleven Yog arm responsible for the management of the Amvip- 
puram Temple. Annual conferences were arranged to be held at 
different centres in Kerala to promote the aims and ideals of the 
body. There was also the Sri Narayana Dha/rmcu Sangham esta- 
bUshed for the benefit of the spiritual disciples of the Swami. 

In 1903 the Swami established the Shivagiri Mutt at Varkalai.*® 
He proclaimed his famous ideal, “one caste, one religion, one God 
for man”. He stressed the essential goodness of man, irrespective 
of any religious consideration. 

His ideal of ‘one caste and one religion’ was perhaps not 
comprehensible to many people in the early days. Even the S.N.D.P. 
Vogam does not seem to have tried to spread this particular message 
at firet but it concentrated more on particular problems like freedom 
of movement for the Ezhavas on public loads, admission of their 
children into schools and representation for the Ezhavas in the 
services. He was convinced that if at least one community 
should boldly come forward for the removal of caste rigidity the 
other communities would be caught in the currents of social reform. 

Sri Narayana Guru urged his followers to do away 
with the expensive and superstitious social observances and cere- 
monies. He asked them to aspire for freedom through education 

8. Uven as early as April, 1896 we come across a meeting, at Trivandrum 
of the Travancorc Kzhiiva Sabha. It vvas open lo all Ezhavas in Travan- 
core. The Pravrithi Sabba with a Secretary would meet at least once in 
a month; the Secretaries of the various Pravrithi Sahhas were to meet 
at least once in three months. The objective was to establish schools 
and teach boys and girls, abolish evil social customs, remove disabilities 
and reform temples. The Ezhava Sahhas existed in Neyyaltinkarai, 
Trivandrum, Quilon, Karunagapally, Alleppey, Vaikom and Parur. Again 
we hear of a Literary Conference held by the Ezhavas in 1893 before 
the Kandhamangalam Temple in Shertallai. Ten years later under the 
Sf inspiration of Sri Narayana Guru another conference was 
held in the theatre hall of Krishna Paiiicker of Cheerappanchira 
in Muhamma. It was presided over by Parayil Itii Achuthan and 
resolutions were passed to start schools in the different parts of the 
Taluk. The defunct Karappuram Dharma Paripalana Yogam was 
renamed as Karappuram Ezhaim Samajam, Under its auspices N. 
Kumaran Asan delivered several speeches advocating social reforms. 

8a. Eight years later, the Sharada Temple also was established at Varkalai, 
apart from the Advaita Ashram at A1 wave. The swami visited Ceylon twice 
apart from the Advaita Ashram at Ahvaye. The Swami visited Ceylon twice 
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and turn to industrial and commercial pursuits for material pros- 
perity. He ridiculed untouchability and encouraged inter-marriage 
and inter-dining as a means of destroying it. 

It is very difficult to assess the significance of the work of 
Sri Narayana Guru, who by his precept and example brought 
about revolutionary changes in society. He “laid his founda- 
tion deep in the deathless and ageless Vedas and ancient 
lore and Sanskrit learning hitching his wagon to the 

stars while casting out the dross and keeping only the pure 
gold”. He insisted on hard work of the right type. He acted as 
a powerful check on crass materialism.''^) He was one of the great 
builders of the temple of the spirit, the construction of which would 
go on as long as humanity evolves. He belonged to the lineage of 
India’s authentic teachers. He realised himself and also realised 
the needs of those around him. “Of the two species of gospels' 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer remarked, “the gospel of withdrawal 
within oneself and the gospel of going out of oneself to help one’s 
fellow creatures, the latter gospel appeals to Sri Narayana Guru 
as it appealed to the Buddha, Ramanuja, the great Alwars and the 
great saints of Shaivite jjersuasion”. His work was imperceptible 
and slow. He was no daring reformer in the outer sense but his 
message went deep into the hearts of the people. Of him, Romain 
Rolland said “It might be said that he was a Gnani of action, a 
great religious man who nevertheless based his religion on intellect 
and who have a very vivid sense of the requirements of the people 
and their social necessities. He had contributed a great deal to the 
uplift of the depressed classes in South India” .*c He was a great 
saint who lived in and through society and effected great reforms 
in an attitude of spiritual detachment. His message is of universal 
importance. He remains a perennial source of inspiration to the 
spiritual idealists and the practical reformer alike. 

Until his MaJiasamadhi on 20 September 1928, the Swami whs 
the Life President of the Yog am, which intended to establish its 
branches over the whole of Kerala. An Agricultural and Industrial 
Exhibition was held along with the second annual conference of 
the S.N.D.P. Yogam at Quilon under the presidentship of the Swami. 
This conference generated a new vigour and gave a new vision to 
the Ezhavas. Annual conferences continued to be held at Alleppey, 
Cannanore, Calicut, Mahe, Emakulam and other places. They 
represented man’s attempt to conquer the social environment. 

8b. A.S.P. Iyer, Article on Sri Narayana Guru, in the S.N.D.P. Yogam Golden 

Jubilee Souvenir, 1953. 

8c. Trnvancore Information, Vol. Ill, Nb. 2, October 1942. See Sir C. P. 

Raniaswarny Iyer’s speech on Sri Narayan». 
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^ ‘goodwill meeting’ arranged by the 
l^aera of the Elzhava and the Nair communities^ with a view to 
checking their mutual rivalry and promoting social harmony. They 
disapproved of the conduct and attitude of the reactionaries in 
either community, decided to implement the decision of the Gov- 
ernment to admit all children into schools irrespective of their 
caste, and expressed satisfaction with the Government’s efforts to 
distribute offices irrespective of religious or communal conside- 
rations. 

At first Dr. Palpu had been the soul of the new reform move- 
ment, but as he could not always come down to Kerala from Mysoie 
State, he entrusted the organisational work to Kumaran Asan 
towards the middle of 1905, having already come to be known as 
the Booker T. Washington of the freedom struggle of the J^havas. 
Kumaran Asan thereafter continued to be the leading star 
until 1919 when he withdrew from the Secretaryship of the Yogam, 
He rendered yeoman service to the organisation by convening meet- 
ings, enrolling members and making representations to the Govern- 
ment on the disabilities of the Ezhavas from time to time. The 
Dewans of the period were sympathetic to his aspirations and 
gradually modified the policy of the Government in accordance with 
the changing social outlook. Under Asan’s leadership the 
Elzhavas became progressively conscious of their rights in 
society. Besides Asan, Mulur S. Padmanabha Panicker,’^^ himself 
a poet, was actually associated with the Yogam, 

The conferences of the S. N. D. P. Yogam were characterised 
by political resolutions passed by the participators to further the 


9. P. Kesava Pillai, C. V. Kunjuraiiiaii. T. V, Padinanahhan Uniii- 
than, Varanapally Goviiida Paiiicker, Azakatli Padmanabha Kurup and 
K. C. Kunjaii Vaidyaii were some ol those who were associated wilh the 
meeting!. 

10. Mulur S. Padmanabha Panieker was horn in Manh 1869 at Parumala 
in Tiruvalla Taluk. Early in Ids career he evinced keen literary •taste. 
It wa.s difficult indeed in those days for a member of lower caste to get 
recognition as a poet; and in a way he paved the way for the recogniition 
of N. Kumaran Asan as poet. lie tried, in his poem.s, to maintain 
the self-respect of the down-’trodden communities. He fought against the 
expensive social customs. Between 1914 and 1930 he ser\'ed several times 
as Member of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. He did much organisa- 
tional work in connection with the S. N. D. P. Yogam in »the Taluks of 
Chengannur, Tiruvalla and .Mavelikara. He expired on 21 March, 1931. 
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interest of the H^ava community.'^ These resolutions reveal their 
growing political awareness. 

It was at this stage that T. K. Madhavan^ began to make 
his personality felt in public life in Kerala. “A man of remaiicahle 

11. The conference held in 1906 studied the grievances of the Ezhavas regard' 
ing the Government’s educational policy and the ques’tion of their repre* 
sentation in the Legislature and the Town Improvement CommiKees. In 
1907 it was decided to choose N. Kuinaran Asan as the representative 
of the Yogam in the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. In 1910 the meeting 
resolved to remind the (ioverninent of the need to nominate a member 
representing backward communities, in the Legislature. In 1917 at the 
annual general conference it was resolved to request the Government to 
so amend the rules of the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly as to enable the 
Ezhavas to choose their representatives like other representatives. In 1918 
the conference strongly supported the Ezhava Memorial, submitted to the 
Sri Mulam Assembly in its fourteenth .session, to the effect that the Ezhavas, 
should be appointed, if qualified, in Revenue and Military Departments. 

12. Born in 1885, Madhavan belonged to a highly respected family. Though 
his scholastic studies were interrupted by indigence his aptitude for journa- 
lism kept him intellectually active, lie was one of 'the impressive speakers 
at the second session of the Yogam. He edited the Desabhimani for a 
considerable time but projected himself into public vision only later, which 
fact indicates that he "created his paper and that his paper has not 
created liim”. The Desabhimani drew 'the attention of the Government 
to the disabilities of the Ezhavas and galvanised the younger generation 
into activity. His interview with Gundhiji at Tirunelveli in 1921 "was the 
starting point of liis interesting career". Though riding on the crest of 
a great wave of popular enthusiasm, he realised that public appreciation 
should be founded on solid work on his part as otherwise it might torn 
out to be ephemeral. While formerly the Ezhava leaders tried to secure, 
through memorials, a higher representation in the services, Madhavan 
believed that political influence would increase if only the economic con- 
dition were to be improved. He launched the Prohibition campsdgn, as 
alcoholism was the main evil of society. He gave it a new momentum, 
carrying his message to the villages. He seems to have later dropped it, 
however, like a "hot potato" and taken to another aspect of social work, 
the campaign against untouchability. This zealous enmade widened into 
tin oiilanised demand for the recognition of civic rights and temple entry. 
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talents, organising capacity ”, says K. M. Panikkar, “it was he 
who first recognised the fact that the solution of coininunal questions 
cannot be on a purely local basis but must be related to the wider 
ccmditions in India’’.'-” He expressed his ideas through the 
DesabManani, started in 1915 and induced the Central Committee 
of the S N. D. P. Yogam to resort to a constructive programme of 
action for the realisation of civic liberty, temple entry, and Prohi- 
bition and for the eradication of untouchability. 

As a result of T. K. Madhavan’s efforts, before the year 
1928 ran out, the number of members in the Yogam rose to 50684; 
and there were 255 branch Y ogams and 10 Unions. Six annual 
conferences of the body were held under his leadership which indeed 
made the Yogam a lively organisation." 


The V^aikoin Satyuf’rnha. in this connection "lillcd an antiquated custom 
from the plane of provincialism and put K into the pillory of the world, 
to be indiscriminately peltial at in derision by strange onlookers. Vaikom 
Satyagraha made Travaiicore stink in the delicate nos^iHls of the West”, 
though the Hlue-books had hetn jiainling a glowing ])ieture of it as a 
progres.sive State, Madhavan was responsible for this "cruel disillu- 
sioninent”. Th(‘ active support of the Indian National Congress for, and 
*'the magnifieent respoiise* of the Nair Coinnuinilv to, the .successful 
Vaikom Satyagraha were primarily due to Ins (jualifie.s of leadership, orga- 
nisational ability and idealism. He asserli’d "the inalienable right of the 
depressed classes to complete social and religious equality”. His ”frail 

body enclosed an indoinilalile spirit" and in* rose above the claims of 

his own community and fought for all who sutfered from social injustice. 
He was characterised liy a "sparkling, yet not boisterous, humour”. 

Madhavan, "if not <‘\aetly a giant, is nol a pigmy either. From our 

accustomed low level he has reaehed the heights of Olympus 

The truth is lliat he towers above his irumediale conleinporaries in the 

sleepy hollow of Travaneore (O. M. Thomas, (/rider the Knife.) 

pp. 68-76.) He expired in A])ril, ItKiO. 

K. M. Panikkar’s Introduction to the Biography of Madhavan 
by P. K. iNfadhavaii and Kesavan. 

14. They were those held at Karunagappally, Muthukulam, Eramallur, 
Pnlluruthy, Neyx^attinkarai and Kotlayam. 

3/3357/MC. 
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Two other leaders of eminence in the Etehava community were 
C. V. Kunjuraman^® and K. Ayyappan.^* When the Dewan, 
Sankarasubto Iyer, gave the Ezhavas the right to start their 
own schools, it was exercised for the first time in Mayyunad, thanks 
to Kunjuraman. He rendered much social service in the field 
of education and was fortunate to get a group of dedicated young 
men who are ready to work under his leadership. He was bent 
upon uprooting the social customs that had economically ruined 
the Ezhava community in the past. ‘He was responsible for a 
mental revolution conducive to social progress. 

K. Ayyappan rose to fame, when in 1917 at the age of 25 
he, along with twenty-one other families, dined with the members 
of the Ptilaya ccanmimity in the same jxmdal. All the participators 
in that function were subjected to severe social ostracism” laid by 
the Dem 8dbha which only served to bring out his latent qualities 
of social leadership. He immediately started the Sahodara Sangham 
movement and boldly stuck to his principles. The movement 
gathered more members in course of time.” With the entry of the 

15. Ho was born in Foliruary, 1871 in Mayyaiiad. He studied at first in a free 
school of the L. M. S. and later in the Quilon High School. He soon 
disc]o.sed his proficiency in Malayalain literature. He appreciated the 
gro\^ ing importance of journalLsin and began, though unollicially, to publish 
the Kerala Kaiimudi from Mayyanad since 1911. On account of financial 
dilficulties he gave up the career of a teacher under the Government and 
having pa.ssed tlie Criminal Test Examination of tho^ie days began to 
practi.se in the i\fagistrate\s Court at Parur. He joined the Editorial Hoard 
of the Desabhimani. He next took up the editorship of the Maiayafa 
Rajifum at Quilon. He vva.s one of the most important persons connec- 
ted with the formation of the Travancore Slate Congress. Withdrawing 
from that body, he led a quiet life afterwards and expired on 10 April, 
1949. The narrownes.s of the sphere of his activities might have stifled 
the full growth of his personality; yet he broke through the retrogressive 
forces of environment. There were of course contradictions and inconsis- 
tencies in his attitude and opinions hut he can claim to have rendered 
considerable service to society. 

1(». K. Ayyappan was born at Cherayi. He went in for English educa- 
tion. Well-known as "Saliodaran” Ayyappan, he came into conflict with 
several points of view'. He w'as second to none as a social revolutionary. 

17. This implied that the services of the village barber and washerman would 
not be available to them. They W'ould not he invited to marriage func- 
tions or given whaler by the members of the community. 

18. Thus in 1917 the Knrappuram Sahodara Samajam w^as organised and 
inter-dining held on several occasions. A Sadim Jana Dharma Sanketam 
also was conducted in which boys of the Pulaya, Pariah and UUada 
communities w'ere fed along wdth the E2hava children. 
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Sahodoara Sangham into the S.N.D.P. Yogam, the platform of the 
latter bec&me one for the spread of the message of ‘one caste’ 
ideal. The movement for the reform of the Thihava community 
develop^ into that for the removal of the caste system. Ayyappau 
emphasised communal justice which, he brought, was the proper 
basis for the spirit of nationalism. 

The S.N.D.P. Yogam gradually spread its branches in Cochin 
State also. lEven before its registration Sri Narayana Guru 
had toured several parts of the State where many house- 
holders became his disciples. At the first annual conference of the 
Yogam at Aruvipuram, a large number of delegates from Cochin 
had been present.*" The sixth annual conference was held in 
1909 at Emakulam under the presidentship of Oyitti Kr ishna n ; 
and at the Quilon Conference in 1919 it was resolved to wait in 
deputation on the Government of Cochin for the removal of the 
disabilities of the Elzhavas of the State. As Travancore, Cochin 
and Malabar were three separate entities at that time it was also 
considered desirable to have a separate S.N.D.P. organisation for 
Cochin. 

Shri Bodhananda Swamy gave effective leadership to the 
S.N.D.P. movement in Cochin.*" It was first organised in 1916 to 
fight against untouchability and other evils of society. Next year, 
a petition wUs submitted to the Maharaja of Cochin : 

“It is a great pain to us that we have been placed lower 
than other communities of the State in the matter cf rights 
and privileges granted to the subjects of the State. Even now 
we have no admission to schools, particularly girls’ schools. 

We could not go near to some of the Anchal Offices 

We have no request that we should get very high places. Our 
request is very, very moderate. W’^e have only the request that 
we should be given the same privileges and rights, which a 
convert to Islam or Christianity would get, while remaining 
within the fold of Hinduism. We are not against but only too 
glad that such rights and privileges should be extended to 
the other Hindu communities of a lower rank than us.” 

In the early stages of the fight for rights initiated by the 
Ezhavas, there were some unpleasant incidents in localities where 


19. Kanittu Parambii S. Krishnan was elcclcd as the Yotjnm Director 
from Cochin. 

20, He appealed to all the Ezhavas for Iheir co-operalion and the first meet- 
iOg was hckl on 14 April. 1910 at Trichur under the presidentship of 
€ Krishnan, Editor of the MUavndi. Calicut. Murkolh Kumaran 
addressed the gathering. 
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Caste Hindus were powerful. To consider possible remedial measures, 
an All-Kerala Ti3^a Conference under the presidentship of 
Kottieth Ramunni was held, under the auspices of the Cochin Ezhava 
Samajam, at Paran Hall in Calicut. A Satyagraha group was 
formed and a fund collected.-’ 

In accordance with the Quilon resolution, mentioned earlier, a 
deputation met Mr. Bhore, Dewan of Cochin. As a result, the dis- 
abilities connected with admission into schools were removed. When 
the Legislative Coxmcil was constituted, the representation of the 
Elzhavas could not be disregarded by the Government as among 
them there were able and active men. Tlhe Civil Marriages Act, 
adult suffrage, the creation of a Staff Selection Board, the removal 
of untouchability — such matters came to be discussed in the 
Legislature as a result of the strenuous efforts of the Ezhava 
representatives. 

In 1927 at the annual conference that was held at Palluruthy 
the name Ezhava Soma jam (of Cochin) was changed to Tiyya Maha- 
jana Sabha which was registered during the next year.-- As days 
went by the organisation gathered more strength and popularity 

About 1933 the Ezhavas of Travancore were split into two 
groups, representing respectively the conservative elements and the 
new aggressive generation who demanded the supplanting of ‘one 
caste’ one religion, one God’ theory by their own “no caste, no reli- 
gion, no God” doctrine. An All-Travancore Youth League was 
formed in Shertailai Taluk on 31 July, 1933 under the presidentshij) 
of C. Kesavan. The special conference of the S.NJD.P. Yogam 
held at Changanacherry passed the resolution in support of absten- 
tion. This event also widened the gulf between the two sections. 


‘21. It vv;is Iruin llii.s lund lhal niunpy was speiil in 19‘20 lor the conduct oi 
the Thaiii.sscri liiol Case. 

N. Kuinaraii who had relired as Judge, Higli Court ot Travancore, 
suggested at I he conlVrence held al Mallancherry in lOilt) under his Pre- 
sidentship that the iianie Tiijija Muliajatia Sahha should be again changed. 
Accordingly in 11138 the name, 'The Cochin S. .V. I). P. YoyanT was 
adopted. 

23. In llHt) under the auspices ol the Krnakulani Yogam was held a cun' 
fereiice of the Derhiralion of Rights. In the document then drafted it 
was stated that the Ezhavas should have, along with other communities 
and in co (»i>eration witti them, opportunity to work for general progress 
and prosperity and that, for the achievement of such a right, they would 
adopt all ways, l(*gal and constitutional. There was a proposal to orga- 
nise a federation of the S. N. D. P. Yoyanis of Travancore, Cochin and 
Malabar. 
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There was some confusion at the conference held on 17 August, 1933 
at Alleppey“^ but the radical section emerged victorious. Subse- 
quently at the meeting of the iElzhava Youth League held on 
16 September, 1933 at Karunagapally under the presidentship of 
K. Ayyappan, a resolution was passed to the effect that the 
ESzhavas constituted a distinct community, existing independent of 
Hinduism.--’ 

Meanwhile, another body, the \Ezhava Mahmjana Sabha, was 
registered at Trivandrum. ■ It held its first meeting on 23 October 
1933. It was organised, C. Kesavan felt, as a rival to the 
S.N.D.P. Yogam. C. Kesavan was a leader with a revolutionary 
outlook and he, indeed, gave a new momentum to the lEzhava organi- 
sation, particularly on the political planes'^". 

Apart from social work, the S.N.D.P. Yogam was also interested 
in political and administrative problems, on which several resolu- 
tions were passed from time to time. They demanded communal 
representation, the introduction of Prohibition, proper legislation to 
regulate the relations between landlord and tenant in Malabar, 
recognition of the right of the lEzhavas to enter military service, 
adult franchise and proportionate representation in the Legislature. 
The internal strength and solidity achieved by the community 
gradually enabled its voice to be heard in regard to political, admini- 
strative and constitutional matters in Travancore. 

Especially after the formation of the Civic Rights League there 
had been a healthy rivalry among the various communities to make 
their members competent to serve in the various offices. Their 


1?!, C. Kri.shnan had licni proposed lo Ihe cliair but Madhavan 

Vaidyan was louml occupying it. Thi.s led to some unpleasentness lor 

a while. The Youth League wanted a declaration lo the elVect that the 

Kzhavas wore not Hindus bul il was liiially decided lo ascertain public 

opinion on the matter. Krislman, N. Krishnaij and C. Kesavan 

were made President, Vici‘-Pr(‘sidenl and Secretary respectively oi the 
Yogam. 

25. P. N. Krishna Pillai attended this conliatnce and supported the 

Ezhava Youth J.eague in their b<dd declaration. Such declarations 

brought home to lhi‘ (lovernmenl and the public th(‘ seriousness of the 

problem of social inequality in the State. (See C. Kesavan’s "'Jeeoitha 
Samaram'' .) 

26. In 1938 the Yogam had on its rolls nearly two lakhs of members, 640 

branches and 16 union.s or Taluk organisations. Il had vast property 

and controlled several religious and educational institutions. Its manage- 
ment was vested in a Hoard of Directors, consisling of 50 members, elec- 
ted at the annual session. (Travancore Directory for 1938). 
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agitation nnd efforts led to social legislation that contributed in no 
small measure to the evolution of well-integrated communities with 
uniform laws regarding institutions like marriage or property. 

In March, 1916 a committee had been appointed by the Govern- 
ment of Travancore to frame a Draft Bill for regulating the law 
of marriage and inheritance among the Ezhavas;-’^ in June, two 
more non-official members were appointed to serve on the com- 
mittee.'*'* The committee suggested in Februa^, 1917 that they 
should be empowered to enquire into the question of partition and 
that the Draft Bill should contain a provision regarding testa- 
mentary deposition. These suggestions were supported by the 
Ezhava Members of the Popular Assembly at its thirteenth session. 
Thereupon the Government reconstituted the committee in 1918 
while accepting the recommendations.-” 

The committee, after enquiry,submitted on 1 January 1919, 
their report and a Draft Bill to the Government who accepted them 
after ascertaining public opinion. The committee had broadly 
surveyed the existing conditions and tendency among the Elzhavas 
following Marumahhxdhayarn and the mixed system of inheritance 
and recommended that the Marumakkathayam Ezhavas and Ezhava 
converts to other religions in the State should be excluded from 
the operation of the proposed legislation. They made provisions 
for the legal recognition of both the forms of marriage then in 
vogue in the community, the prohibition of polyandry and polygamy, 
the devolution of self-acquired property on wife and children in 
case of intestacy, thavazhi partition in respect of tarwads; and 
individual partition in respect of Makkatceyam property and full 
power of testation over self-acquired property.**" 

27. G. O. No. J. 28S8 dotecl 19 March, lltlfi. 

28. (i. O. No. J. 5184 duled 21 June. 1^M(». The CoinniiUt't* had V. .Sui)l>a 
Iyer ns Pre.shlent iiiid six Pzhava gentlemen as members. 

Originally there were, beside.s tlie Pre.sident, two ofllcial and two non* 
official members repre.senling Trivandrum and Quilon divisions; again three 
out of the four members followed the mixed system of inheritance while 
the last adopted pure Mar^injdkkatayain 'system. It was thought desirable 
to give representation to tlie Ezhavas of the Kottayam division who 
followed pure Makkatayam system. 

29. The re-con;stiluled committee had P. N. Boothalingam Iyer as Px*e- 

sidenf and M. Govindan, N. Kuinaran, N. Kuniaran Asan 

K. M, Krishnan, V. K. Kochunni Vaidyan and K. C. Kunjuranian as 
members. (G. O. No. J. 2255 dated 6 March 1918). 

SO. Regulation lit of 1100 (1925). The Ezhava Regulation- A Regulation 

relating to marriage, succession, family management and partition amonft 
the Ezhavas. 
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The Bill generally followed the Nair Regulation of 1913. 
According to prevalent custom, PutanxHwtu form of marriage was 
being adopted. Sri Narayana Guru however had asserted 
that a marriage is valid if there should be a gift of the bride by 
the father or by some other relative; and also that there should 
be paniffrahanam as well as Man^alyadhanxrMm accompanied by 
recitation of rruintras. Thus a religious sanctity came to be attached 
to marriage. Out of deference to the wishes of the community, 
the committee considered it desirable to include and recognise these 
changes as well. 

The Bill was introduced in the L«egislative Council in 1920 and 
finally passed into law on 12 February, 1925.^’ 

(2) NAifBUDIRIS: 

The Nambudiris constituted a community in Kerala enjoying 
several social rights and privileges in the past. They were at the 
apex of the Hindu society, highly prosperous as owners of land. 
They made their own distinctive contribution to the culture of the 
country. Till the close of the nineteenth century they remained, 
more or less, supinely indifferent to the benefits of western educa- 
tion. Students of Sanskrit, they were well-versed in Vedic and 
Shastraiic lore but showed reluctance to adjust themselves to thei 
revolutionary changes that gripped Indian society at the time. 

A false sense of social prestige prevented them from taking to 
vocations like agriculture, trade or industry. The Nambudiri 
women spent their time in the gloomy interior of their residence, 
observing purdah while going out and wearing only brass bangles 
in the orthodox fashion. In 1897 we notice an instance of a Nambu- 
diri woman being accused of prostitution and excommunicated after 
the customary trial. In the Administration Report of Travancore 
for 1910, it is recorded that in that year only 976 children in the 
Nambudiri community had joined school. The first instance, per- 
haps, of the education of a Nambudiri girl on modern lines was 
when Kurumathur Parameswaran Nambudiripad in North 
Malabar sent his daughter in 1911 to an elementary school. The 
Nambudiris were over-ridden by custom’^ and it was extremely 
difficult for them to break the shackles of tradition. 

'Ihe Yogakshema Mdhasdbha was started in about 1910-11 to 
put an end to the reactionary practices observed by the Nambudiri 


;U. Tranancore Gazette dated 2t April, 1925. 

:i2. When a Nambudiri travelled iu train with his family in Cochin State 
ill 1912 other Namlnidiris decided that he should atone for his sin of 
commission. 
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community and guide its members along the path of modem 
knowledge and social progress. ITie MaJMSdbha, founded at Trichur, 
had UjMsaibhas or branches in the mofussU. A weekly called 
Yogaxdiemam also came to be regularly published as the orran of 
social reform. Kurur Unni Nambudiri was the leader of the 
progressive section who fought against the forces of reaction. He 
did not want the Nambudiri youth to pursue, without discretion, 
the mirage of the west but thought that through suitable social 
reforms, education and industry, consistent with the changing times, 
they would be able to reconcile the prospects of file future 
ivlth the traditions of the past. Under his leadership the Mdha- 
sdhha did much to bring about unity of ideals and opinions among 
the Nambudiris. He stressed the need for 'Ekiglish education so 
that they might play an important role in modem social life, and 
through steady propaganda he was able to win over the reactionaries 
to his cause. As a result, at the sixth or the seventh annual 
conference of the Mdhasabha, the need for Hnglish education was 
unanimously recognised. Within a decade a large number of 
Nambudiris who would have otherwise looked upon success in the 
Vedic test at Kadavallur as the climax of their academic attain- 
ment got the benefits of modem educaticm which enabled them to 
enrich the public life of the country substantially. 

Another important figure was Kurur Nilakantan Nambu- 
diripad. Bom in January, 1896 he studied, from his 7th 
to 17th year, the whole of Rig Veda SamMta and later pursued 
his studies in English' until 1917. From 1913 until 1919 he was 
actively associated with the Yogakahema MahoBobha and in 1918 
he took a leading part in the non-vicdent resistance to the autho- 
rity of the Trichur Vadhyan, the hereditary head of the Nambudiri 
community belonging to the Trichur Yogam. 

The Nambudiri Yuvajana Sangham or Youth League came 
to be fcnmed as a radical organisation under the leadership of 
V. T. Bhattatiripad and K. N. Kuttan Nambudiri. They 
published a monthly, the Unni Nambudiri to disseminate pro- 
gressive ideas of r^orm among the members of the conununity. 
Their ideals of social revolution were the same as those of 
Dr. Palpu and K. Ayyappan who had fought against caste 
distinction and social autocracy. Bom on 24 March 1896, 
V. T. Bhattatiripad drew, as a student, his inspiration from 
Lokmanya Tilak and served, along with ten Nambudiri youths, as 
a volunteer at the Ottappalam Political Conference presided 
over by T. Prakacnim. It was the deep amae of natio- 
nalism that he imbibed in the early days which gave warmth 
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to the great social service he rendered to the Nambudiri com- 
munity.” The Yuwijana Sangham spread the ideals of the Indian 
National Congress and did much in regard to Prohibition and the 
boycott of foreign cloth. Its rebellious members removed the 
sacred thread from their bodies, condemned polygamy in which the 
elders indulged and advocated the re-marriage of widows. One 
of them was P. S. Nambudiri of Cheruvathani, near Kunnam- 
kulam, who got his hair cut in modern fashion and went on foot 
from iVichur to Kasergod to make the members of the Nambudiri 
community conscious of the benefits of the modern system of 
education. 

Another leader of progressive views was B. Brahmadattan 
Nambudiripad.- ^ He studied the Vedas and Upanishads and 
was highly proficient in Sanskrit literature. Under the in- 
spiration of Gandhian ideals he decided to eradicate the evils of 
untouchability, doing propaganda among the members of his family 
first and organised spinning in his own house. At a time when the 
Yogakshema Sabha thought that participation in nationalist 
politics would be a hindrance to the internal reform of the 
Nambudiri community, he was chosen as the President of the 
Cherpulacherry Mandal Congress; and later he was arrested and 
put in jail by the authorities. After his release he was subjected 
to social ostracism by the Nambudiri community and was not 
allowed even to meet his mother as she lay on her death-bed. 


IV,). Hi.s drama Al iikkalayil \iiuui Arnnycithekku powtrlnlly porlrayccl the social 
ovil.s of the times and il.s slagint?, oppo.sed J»y the conservatives, opened 
the eyes of all to them, Anotlicr literary work that promoted social reform 
was llie nnv;d, ' Applumte Makal' written by M. llhii > atrataii Nambu- 
diripad. It advocated Ihiglish education of Nambudiri boys and girls 
and relerred to lb<* exi.st<nce of the system of polygamy, the marriage of 
young girl to old .\amJ)udiri gt*nllemen. tlie jjraetice of younger son.s 
marrying girls of lower communities (being forbidden to marry girls of 
Nambudiri community), and the .systtmi of ('\-cominunication or social 
o.sl racism. 

34. Article ^^ritlen liv K. V. (i. .\air in tbt‘ Maibnibhiimi datetl 4 October, 
1964. Me was born in 1897, oT an orthobox Nambudiri family in Gherpu- 
lacheiTV. He began active political work in 1918. He was arrested on 
the suspicion that he was partly responsible for the Moplah rebellion of 
1921 and was subjectid to severe police persecution. He was kept in the 
Bellarv Jail hut finally released on the order of the High Court of Madras 
on 1 Seplcml)er. 1922. He sidtled down Ihenafler at Pattambi, socially 
ignored by his own community. He jiarticipaled in the Vaikom Satya- 
graha and the Guruvayur Salyagraha and was greatly attracted by socia- 
list ideas. He expired on 26 July, 1964 at Pattambi. 

3/3357/MC 
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E. M. Sankaran Nambudiripad was also drawn into the 
vortex of social reform. Bom in June, 1909, he discontinued his 
studies as a student at Trichur and exhorted the members of his 
community to give up their role as parasites on society but enter 
the various professions and establish a new social system based on 
work and production.'^ 

On 20 February, 1931 was passed the Travancore Malaysia 
Brahmin Regulation to define and amend the law of succession and 
family management of the Nambudiri community. Provision was 
made for the better administration of tarwad affairs, the improve- 
ment of the rights of junior members and the prescription of rules 
of intestate succession in respect of self-acquired property. The 
impediments to healthy family life put in the way of junior members 
as well as the uncertainties in the law of succession were removed. 
The Yogakshema Mahasabha accepted these principles in general. 

As regards Cochin State, the leaders of the Nambudiri com- 
munity had represented to the Govermnent that the Nambudiri 
youth should receive the benefit of English education. They offered 
to place a portion of the communal endowment funds at the disposal 
of the Government for that purpose. To meet their demand a Draft 
Bill was prepared and sent to the Government of Madras for the 
expression of their views. " The Government of Madras asked for 
a detailed exposition of the proposal, particularly in regard to the 
nature and amoimt of the endowments affected, because a few 
memorials had already been received by them against the proposed 
Nambudiri Regulation. 

35. At the thirty-fourth annual conference of the Yogakshema i^daha Sabha 
held at Ongallur in Deceinher 1945, h\ M. Sankaran Nambudiripad 
who presided slated that the Nainbudiris should be l’r€*e to marry girls 
from any olher cornniunily and that similar privilege should be 
extended to tin? Nambudiri women as well. At that conference 
resolutions were passed on the disabilites of the Nambudiri women con- 
cerning marriage, the abolition of dowry system and adhivedanam, the 
formation of Women’s Associations, and desirable amendments of law 
concerning the Nambudiri community in Travancore, Cochin and Malabar. 

36. Letter to British Resident dated 28 January, 1920. 

37. Letter from the British Resident dated 1 March, 1921. 
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This Regulation might have affected eight institutions^*^ in 
particular. All that it proposed was to adapt education to modem 
wants and authorise expenditure of the funds for that purpose. 

38. Sro the note* prrpan'd bv Iht* Dcvaswain Suptrinlenclent. One of the 
institutions was f'ekkp Madbom (Muft) in 'rrirluir which had extensive 
property in 'rravancore. (axhin and British Malabar, yielding an annual 
rent of about 80,000 parahs of jjaddy. Its object was the general advance- 
ment of learning among tb<‘ ineinbrn's of the Nanibudiri community. The 

Swamiar or the trusle(‘. il was slated, appeared to think that the property 
was for his own Iteneiit an<l ignored llie original inlcrest.s served by the 
institution. Kven the occasional gatherings had been discontinued, at 
which scholarly discu.ssions used to he condueled in the past. 

As regards the \(fluvil Mutt, it was situated in Trichur and it derived 
income from extensive property, estimated to be nearly one lakh of parahs 
of paddy. It was reported that the alTairs of the Mutt were in chaos, 
its iiulhorities being involved in civil litigation. There was no arrange- 
ment at all for imparling instruction to the community in general but 

the income was being frittered awa\. The Mutt possessed a few Deva- 
swoms one of which was situated in Palghat. 

The Suk(ipur(t!ii Mull was situated in Kondavur in Talapilli Taluk near 
Desamangalam. Then* were lu-.inch Mutts at Shoranur and Kutlannur 
with temples altached. This institution wa.s of the nature of a religious 
and charitable society, I'he annual income could l)e estimated to be 
about 20,000 parahs of paddy. The managing trustees wiTe Nanibudiris 
callt'd Somaijajipads belonging to Sukapuram in British Malabar. The 
purpose of the Mull was the advanei'inenl of learning and the encourage- 
ment of karma or ritual: yet the income afler meeting the expenditure 
on account of tiic temples was ]>eing apportioned among the Somayajis. 
According to the judgment in O. S. Nrx 32/1898 of the Sub Court, Palghat, 
all the married Xambudiris in Sukapuram ftramnm who had performed 
somaijac/a would lx* qualihecl for selection as members of the Sukapuram 
yogam and such qualified inemb(‘rs would lx* selected once in twelve years, 

Il was quite unreasonable to suppose tliat an endowment would be founded 

merely to divide Ifie surplus income among an indefinite number of 

persons of a community; il was rather intended to aflord facilities for 
religious study in the special branch relating to rituals. 

The Irinjalakuda Sabba in Mukundapiiram Taluk had lo.st much of its 
property in Cochin while the exact extent of the same in Malabar was 
unknown. The Sabba liad indeed ceased to function as a religio-chari- 
tablc institution and its income was being appropriated by the managing 
Nanibudiris. 

The major portion of the Perumanam Sabha^s properly was in British 
Malabar, reported to have been endowed by the ruling chiefs and nobles 
of old. The committee members, styled kannis, were said to be twenty- 
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The agitation organised against the Nambudiri Regulation was 
artificial. It was h. fact that several Nambudiris strongly desired 
to reap the benefits of English education and even started a school 
at Edakunni near Trichur. The proposed legislation was not inten- 
ded to interfere with the religious susceptibilities of the community 
or to divert funds to non-educational purposes or to extend its 
benefit to other communities. 

However the Government of Madras was of the view-'" that, no 
measure enacted by the Grovernment of Cochin could affect income 
derived from outside the State by any institution. Considering 
the legal issues involved, the Government of Cochin finally decided^" 
to drop the Nambudiri Religious and Charitable Endowment Reg^ila- 
tion in 1923. 

(3) NAIRS 

The social life of the Nairs, below the Nambudiris in social 
rank, had been characterised by the regional kara organisation in 


four in number and they used lo divide llu* surplus ineoinc among thcui* 
selves. In tliis case also the original objective^ of the institution was lost 
sight of. 

The Chowannur Sc 'he Mutt was .said to have been endowed by a Nani- 
budiri lady who prci .^rred to lead a celibate lifti and wanted to remove 
the ignorance of the members of her community by setting apart her 
property for imparling vSanskrit education. The property was situated 
in five villages of Tabqiilli Taluk, Men of literary merit used to be 
appointed by the Maliaraja as Samudayam to preside over the Mutt and 
its affairs. 

The Edakoldthur Subha consisted of Blialtutiri nrahrnins, mostly inha- 
biting Peramangalam and adjecent villages of Talappilli Taluk and specia- 
lising in particular branches of Vedie studies. There is no definite 

information regarding Die founder or the purpose for which the Sabha was 
costituled. 

There was also the Koosnicth or V dnyathingesworaih Paivdita Sabha in 
Kumbalam village in Kanayaiinur Taluk. It was originally a school at 
which the Nambudiris were taught Sasiras and Vedas, The school fell 
into disuse but the property was managed by a few adhikaris of the 
Sabha. As a result of gross mismanagement the institution W’as assumed 
by the Government under a Proclamation dated 14 July, 1898. The 

temples altache'd lo it came to be amalgamated with the Tripunitura 

group and managed by the Devaswom Department. 

39. Briti.sh Resident’s Letter dated 17 August, 1922. 

40. Rao Bahadur P. Narayana Mcnon's (Dewan) letter dated 28 November, 
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Travancore. Social ceremonies as those in connection with 
marriage or death brought together the members of the Nair 
community residing in a hctra. Life in a kara. was made as far 
self-sufficient as possible and the services of the barber, washer- 
man, carpenter or blacksmith were always locally available. 
The Nairs in a kara maintained their own temple and conducted its 
festivals; they used to meet once in a month and settle common 
affairs. The chief or Pradhani of a kara was called Kurup or 
Panikar or Asan. Formerly the Kara Yogam Assembly used to 
collect the taxes due to the Government and exercise judicial and 
police functions to some extent within the kara limits. 

The importance of the kam organisation gradually declined 
in the course of the nineteenth century as a result of various 
factors. The Nair community became economically degenerate. 
They continued to uphold conservative conventions*' that had 
outlived their utility. A Nair was officially referred to as 
Malayala Sudsra, a term which he considered as derogatory*" to his 
social dignity and individual status. Within the Nair community 
itself there was a large number of sub-castes, their mutual petty 
differences leading to social disharmony. Unable to offend tradi- 
tional custom, the Nairs wasted much money over ceremonies like 
the puberty ceremony and the talikettu kalyamm and became 
bankrupt practically. They believed in and upheld rigid un- 
touchability. The Marurmkkatayam system of succession gradu- 
ally proved to be a disruptive rather than a cohesive force; the 
selfish administration of a Nair tarwad by its eldest male member 
led to fraternal disputes and economic ruin. The children of a 
Nambudiri through a Nair woman, with no legal title to paternal 
property, posed a serious social problem. Altogether ^he Nairs 
were in a deplorable condition at the end of nineteenth century. 

A few far-sighted leaders realised the need for rousing the 
iHairs from their state of torpor, effecting communal cohesion and 
stabilising their economic condition through the eradication of the 


41. In 1906 there whs an attempt to e.vconiniunicale a Nair woman of Eda- 
pally for having travelled in train to .see lier ailing husband. Those who 
cut their hair were not permitted to enter any temple in Eochin and one 
was expected to keep at least .six inches of hair on the head. (News 
item on 18 October, 1911). 

42. See Entc jiviUi smurdivikul by Mannath Padinnnabhau. 
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prevalent social evils. Thus in 1886 was started the Malayali 
Sahha" which soon grew with several branches and members. 
C. Krishna Pillai,*"^ along with Kavalam Nilakanta Pillai 
and K. P. Shankara Menon/' was mainly responsible for this 
organisation. After it declined in importance, a new association 
came into being at Trivandrum in 1905. It was the Keraleeya Nair 
Samajam, of which C. Krishna Pillai was the Secretary. 


Undtr tiu' inspiration ol Prof, Ro.ss and Dr. Harvey several educated 
young men in Trivandrum ttiought in terni.s of the reform of the Nair 

CoiiununilN. Tiny slarled the Mdlayfili Social Union which^ under the 
iniluence ol P. Thanu Pillai. gradually extended its activities. Us 
name wa.s suh.sequenlly changed into the Malayali Sabha. The aims 
of the Malayali Sahlut wcvr to eiuourAge deserving students, establish 
educational institutions and promote social \\‘('lfare. It was patronised 
hy the Maharaja and it spread its activities in Central and North 

Travaneore too. It soon heeame a powerful organisation with 900 members. 
25 schools and 14 branch associations. A newspaper called the Malayali 
also was starit'il under the leader.ship of (i. Krishna Pillai and 

('. W Hainan Pillai. (See the Hiography of (i. V, Hainan Pillai in Mala- 
yalam !)y P. K. Paranieswaran .\airi. 

ISa. tie was iiorn at Karatiutnai. in Trivandrum, in 1851. He worked in 
the Education Department under the (iovernment of Travaneore, He 

w.is the Secretary of th(‘ riommitlee for the Nair Marriage Regulation. 
Hoth Dr. Palpu and Mr. I^illai worked earnestly for the advancement 
of their re.sp(‘Cli^e commimilies and included in them the spirit of self- 
reliance and self-respect. Mr. Pillai played a very active role in the 
pulilic life of the State. F. Hama Hao, Dewan, suspected his loyalty 

to lh<! Government and tran.*^ferTed him to Mavelikara. which rather gave him 
ample scojie for unhampered social work in the Northern regions of 
I'ravancore. The Malayali Sabha, under him. agitated for the admission 
of Nair students into the Sanskrit School which had been denied to 

tliem on the grmind lliat Ihev were Sudras. He expired on 8 July, 

lOlb. 

44. He was a [itoneer, one of the early leaders who tried to place before 

th(‘ (io^er^ment of Travaneore the rights and grievances of the people. 
His younger brollur wa.s K. P. Fadmanabha Menon, the great 
historian of Kerala. 

41a. C. Krishna Pillai had started the Tranancorc Nair Samajam at 
Trivandrum on 13 June. 1993 which subsequently held a Nair confer- 
ence at Slurtallai. (]. W Hainan Pillai and P. Ayyappan Pillai 

establi.slu'd anotler association called the Keraleeya Samajam, wh'w.hhowexer 
could acliieve liltle. So, Krishna Pillai and Hainan Pillai joined 
together and re-named llie Travamare Nair Samajam i\s tlie Keraleeya 
Nair Samajam. 
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The aims of this organisation were to unify the members of the Nair 
community irrespective of the numerous regional and group 
differences within it, put an end to the expensive and superstitious 
ceremonies and endless litigation that had spelt ruin to the com- 
munity, arouse its interest in productive efforts, regulate the 
marital status of the Nair women and abolish the uneconomic 
Marumakkathayam system:^^^ This body organised some kara- 
yogams and held a few annual conferences in different places. 
Eminent persons like M. Krishnan Nair, C. Sankaran Nair, 
C. Karunakara Menon and K. P. Raman Menon presided over them. 
At one of its annual conferences it adopted a resolution to the 
effect that the Nairs were not Sudras. It was progressively 
realised that the united effort of the Nairs of Travancore, Cochin 
and Malabar would be necessary to achieve social progress. In 1912 
;he Keralecya Nair Samajam was registered under the Travancore 
Company Regulation. As a result of its early efforts the Nairs 
became a self-respecting community, conscious of the futility 
of several ruinous customary practices. 

A few enthusiastic idealists with a vision of the future now came 
forward for social reform. Kainikkara Govinda Pillai cherished 
progressive view's and firmly believed that the basis of social reform 
is the education of women. He started a monthly called the Nair 
as well as a newspaper, the Subhashini at Changanacherry. R. 
Easwara Pillai rendered yeoman service to the Nair community by 
founding a number of karayogaim and Malayalam Schools, apart 
from a High School at Mannar. The death of Govinda Pillai 
in 1910 seemed to create a void, though only for a short while. 

Mannath Padmanabha Pillai, at this stage, organised a 
group of young men and, on his initiative, a Nair karayogam was 
registered at Perunna in Changanacherry in 1912. Organisational 
details were soon worked out. In October, 1913 this karayogam 
expanded into the Changanacherry Taluk Nair Samajam, managed 
by an Executive Committee, with Padmanabha Pillai as Secretary. 

There was a feeling at the time that the Kerala Nair Samajam 
was not rendering any effective service to the Nair community. 

I It was this which prompted fourteen young men, including 
Padmanabha Pillai, to meet at Mannath House in Perunna on 
31 October, 1914, and solemnly take, before a hhadradeepa, an oatb 
to the effect that they w’ould devote the rest of their lives to the 
service of the Nair community, without causing offence to the 


441). Nuir Service Society Golden Jubilee Publication in Malayalam, p. 14. 
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other communities. Thus was the origin of the Nair Samudaya 
Bhrithya Jana Sangha. It was organised on the pattern of the 
ideals of the Servants of India Society. K. Kelappan Naii;. 
then a teacher in St. Berchman’s School, was its first President, 
Padmanabha Pillai the first Secretary, and P. N. Kesava 
Panikkar the first Treasurer. They aimed at inter-communal har- 
mony, educational advancement and economic uplift. While the 
Kerakcya Nair Samajam had no full-time workers, the new Sangha < 
was blessed with them. In 1915 provision was made for forty per- 
manent members; the activities of the Sangha grew wider and soon 
embraced Kuttanad and the Southern areas of Trivandrum, 
Neyyattinkarai and Padmanabhapuram. On 11 July, 1915 the 
Sangha was renamed as the Nair Service Society.‘"c 

On Kelappan Nair’s resignation, Changanacherry K. 

Parameswaran Pillai' ' sucieeded him as the President of the Nair 

44c. It howoviM* was rcgislert'd iinilcr the Travancorc (lonipaiiy Regulation 
only on Juno, 1^.125 ns No. 12. 

45, Ilo Was horn in 1877 in Changanacherry Taluk. C. Krishna Pillai 
and other lienef actors relit'ved him, a.s far a.s [lossiblc, of his fmancial 
.stress in his (‘arly days. lover of liberty, lie had his own troubles with 
the authorities of the MaharajiCs ('oHege, Trivandrum. He made his 
mark in the legal jirofession. He exjiressed his latent leadership when 

in 1905 there was an unfortunate communal .strife in Central Travan* 
core and .successfully rtslored social harmony. He got anolher opportu- 
nity to securt' coiiuminal harmony in Quihin in 1915 when he 
championed the cause of th<‘ down-trodden l^ulaya community. He took 
jiarl in the annual conference of tin* Indian National Congress held at 
Madra.s in 1909, This participation, of course, widened his outlook and 
enlarged tlie sphere of Ids activities and made him think of the inte- 
rests of the eoiiiilrv, rather than (hose of a small eominunity. He 

grew into a "liberal level-headed and bold social reformer”. He fought 
for the r(‘form ol ihe Legislative Assembly and for the attainment of 
responsible government in the Stale. At the time of th<‘ students’ strike 
in 1921 he pleaded with the Dewan for the grant' of a general amnesty 
to those students who had been subjected to di.sciplinary action. He 
actively worked for the success of the Satyagraha at Vaikom at the^ 
end of which he was commissioned by Gandhiji lo work out strictly 
tile lerni.s of the truce. He wn.s sympathetic lo the cause of those who 
organised the Abstention Movement. As President of the Kerala Harijan 
Seimk Sangh, he rendered substantial service. He was made President 

of the branch of Indian National Congre.ss established at Trivandrum 
in 1938. He welded together the progre.s,sive forces of the land. He 

expired on 30 June, 1940. (See the Biography of Mr. Pillai by C. 
Narayana Pillai). As G. Ramachandran remarks, "His gospel of 
self-efTacing constructive work. legal acumen and intensely practical ana- 
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Set vice Society on 1 January, 1916. He continued in that office for 
the next ten years and strengthened the Society. Its progress owed 
not a little to the work of P. K. Narayana Filial' « also who 
or‘ganised the Social Reform League in Trivandrum, addressed several 
Nair conferences and wrote several articles on social reform in the 
monthly, the Nair. He advocated the total eradication of untoucha- 
bility and visualised a Hindu society, fi ee of caste differences. 
It was on his initiative that the Nair Service Society passed, at one 
of its conferences, a resolution in favour of temple entry for the 
depressed classes. 

But the life breath of the Nair Service Society has been 
Mannath Padmanabha Pillai' who, with untiring energy, mi^ionary 

lytiral and (oiicrclc U'lnpcramenl won lor liini great reputation 

llis |)olitica! judgiiuMit wiis alwiiys realistic and his analysis of a given 

situation \\as precise and unperturlxal l)y sentiment or pr(*judice 

lit; v\ as at once llu* prodiiel ol his limes and tlu‘ result of his own 
elforts”. 

Mr. Uillai. says O. M. d'liomas. did not heiie\(' "in j)raying and fast- 
ing as an elTective means of winning victories ' and his methods were 
"the common place devieiss of the professional politicians of Europe or 
America. I'or he considers polities a game whieli has to 1)0 j)}(vjed and 

won do is loo sln'ewd lo chajiijoon a losing ea.use, howtj'.'or 

high and iiolde it may be (lie) fails to loom larger than he 

does in popular imagination because of his compromising disposition. 
Although his inl(ih‘clual powt^rs arc not hrillianl. he is. no doubt, a clever 

man. He has an insighl Into men and things He wins battles; 

but he does not de(iare war". (Under the knife, pp. 58-(w). 

He was horn in .March. 1878. After linishing his studies he started 
legal practice a1 Ihe Alh'ppey liar. He was the Chairman of the Rece- 
ption Committee wlien the South Indian Slates Peoples’ Conference met 
at Trivandrum in U)2V). His speech on that occasion was a penetrative 
study of the general conditions in the Princely Stales c.nd their rela- 
tions with the ParaniounI Power. He served as Judge, of the High Court 
of Triivancore lor lour y(*ars from 1929 .and on retirement re-entered 
public life. His services to the State as a Ia*gi.slator were considerable. 
As an erudite scholar he occupies a permaneni place in the field of lite- 
rary critieism in i\Iala>alam. He expired on 10 February 1938. (For 
d(‘tails see his biograjihicaJ aceounl by 1^. K. Parameswaran Nair). 

45b. Mannath Padjnanahha Piilai was born on 2 January. 1878. He imJiided 
the . rudiments of knowledge in the conservative fashion hut financial 
stress prevented him from prosecuting IJnglish studies. Me became a 
teacher under the (iovernmenl of Travancore in 1894 but resigned the 
office after ten years. He then practised as a Vakil in the Magistrate’s 
Court, Changanacherrv. but .soon Kappana Kaiman Menon diverted 
his attention to the field of social service. 
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zeal and unique organisational ability worked hard for the 
regenaration and solidarity of the Nair community. He gave up legal 
profession and on 25 August, 1915 solemnly dedicated himself as a 
life-long and full-time servant of the Society. From that time onwards 
he stamped the impress of his personaUty on Kerala as a great 
social reformer with advanced views. He had to deal with a number 
of communal problems including mal-administration of property on 
the part of the head of a Nair joint-family, quarrels and profitless 
litigation among the members of the community and the education 
and maintenance of the children of poor Nair widows. 

Padmanabha Pillai concentrated on education. He was 
helped in his work by K. Paramu Pillai and P. K. Kesava 
Pillai. The Nair conference held at Muttar was a turning-point in 
his educational efforts. The first hhoodan or land-gift in Karukachal 
obtained by the Nair Service Society from Natamel Iravi Kurup 
and K. Narayanan Nair during 1919-20 was a great source of 
inspiration for future efforts. Padmanabha Pillai undertook 
extensive tours in different parts of Travancore to collect funds and 
organise and co-oidinate the activities of the karayogams*'^^. He 
was able to establish a number of schools. He asked the Nair com- 
munity not to succumb to the influence of orthodox priesthood but 
to cultivate self-reliance and self-respect and develop a spirit of social 
service. Beginning from a scratch, the Nair Service Society was 
able to acquire property worth about two lakhs of rupees during the 
first decade of its existence as a result of his efforts. 

Padmanabha Pillai visualised a Hindu society, unified and 
free from caste distinctions. He worked for the uplift of the depres- 
sed classes and the eradication of untouchability. Hence his 
enthusiastic participation in the famous Vaikom Satyagraha. The 
Nair conference held at Vaikom during 1923-24 and the S.N.D.P. 
Conference convened there at the same time indicated the growing 
harmony between the two communities; there was also a joint Nair- 
Ezhava Conference held under the Presidentship of Changana- 
cherry K. Parameswaran Pillai. In his constructive work in early 


45c. The Karayogam with adult men and women of the Nair community 
as members was the unit of organisation. The Taluk Union was formed 
by two representatives from each of the karay ogams. After the Nair 
Service Society was registered, the karayogam came to be affiliated to 
it as their working as isolated groups w^as found to be ineffective. The 
Nair Service Society however did not interfere with their autonomy but 
acted only as a co-ordinating agency. At first the membership of the 
Society was restricted so as to make it an effective body. Later the 
rules of membership were w’ell defined. During 1932-33 there were 628 
members and during 1936-3,71,075 members in the organisation. 



days. Padmanabha Pillai was fortunate in getting the co-opera- 
tion of M. Nilakandhan Nair of Kumarakam who had resigned 
his job as a teacher in Government service in order to be a dedicated 
servant of the Nair Service Society. A disarming orator, Mr. Nair 
was in charge of the Society’s organisational wing. He edited the 
Stwlc'^ a monthly published by the Society from 1920 onwards, 
and advocated individual partitioning of property and the adoption 
of the Makkathayam system. 

Meanwhile the Ker^ccieeya Nair Samajam had been internally 
divided^® between those who demanded the retention of the 
Marumakkathayam system and those who advocated its abolition 
and individual partition of property. Its conference held at Trivan- 
drum on 6 November 1915, was married by personal bickerings, as 
a result of which its founder, C. Krishna Pillai, found himself 
excluded from it. C. V. Raman Pillai^'^ and his supporters 
thereupon emerged dominant in that organisation. The conference 
held at Trichur also had been a colossal failure from the view-point 
of achievement. Another conference proposed to be held at Calicut 
did not materialise. Finally the Nair Service Society decided to 
hold a Nair Conference “’b under its own auspices at Changanacherry 
on 14 and 15 May, 1916. In order to avoid any possibility of conflict 

IG. Though the Keralefija Nair Samajam had been holding conferences at 
different places including Trivandrum, it is doubtful if it could achieve 
anything concrete after the split. 

4Ga. C. V. Hainan Pillai was horn al Trivandrum in 1858. In 1877 he 
joined the First (iradc College in the city and look keen interest in 
extra-curricular activities. Remaining unnoticed, he used to publish 
articles on administration in Travancorc, It is said that he had a hand 
in the drafting of Die Malayali Memorial of 1891. He did much to sus- 
tain the popular agitation against the vagaries of administration. He was 
critical ol the dri.stic punishment awarded to Swadeshabhimani K. Hama- 
krishna Pillai. He was personally attached to M. Krishnan Nair, 
when the latter was the Dewan of Travancore, and through tho paper, 
the Miihahhafii, ho supported his administration when it was being atta- 
cked by leaders like Changanacherry K. Paraineswaran Pillai. He 
demanded that only the sons of Travancore should he appointed as Dewans 
of the State. H<‘ was very much upset over the students’ strike 
of 1922 which served only to intensify his haired towards the administra- 
tion oT Haghaviah. A vigorous eontroversy raged over this issue in the 
press at the time. Ho was liberal in his religious outlook. His contri- 
bution to Malayalam literature has secured for him a permanent place 
in its history. He expired on 21 March, 1922. 

iGh. It was presided over by V. K. Sankara Menon, Judge of the Cliief 
Court, Cochin. 
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with the Keraleeya Nair Scmajam, it was decided at this conference 
to constitute a new organisation, the Samastha Kerala Nair Maha 
Barnajam with C. Krishna Pillai as its President and 
Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai as its Secretary. It was 
also decided that there should be annual conference under its 
auspices.*' This organisation had no definite programmei of action 
and it had little organisational contact with the Nair Service Society. 
Practically the Nair Service Society now stepped into the shoes of 
both the Kcral^jcya Nair Saniajam and the Scumastha Kerala Nair 
Maha Samajam and continued its constructive activities. It held 
its own annual conferences at different places in Travancore to 
discuss and settle the programme of social work. T. P. Velukutty 
Menon‘**^> of Thattamangalam vigorously organised karayogams in 
several places. In spite of the opposition of the Nair Mafia Sabha 
the Nair Service Society was able to register steady progress from 
strength to strength. 

As regards Cochin, the Cochin Nair Maha Samajam had been 
registered as a public body. Its progress was however only mode- 
rate. In Malabar on the initiative of K. Kelappan Nair a 
Taluk Nair Samajam had been started in Kurumbranad. Kappana 
Kannan Menon did some organisational work in Tellicheirry. There 
was some activity also in Kollam, near Quilandy and Chingapuram.* ' 
On the whole during the period under review the Nair Service Society 
could not embrace Cochin and Malabar where the Nairs, inspired 
by the spirit of nationalism, appeared to be indifferent to the com* 
munal approach to social problems. 

It was realised even in early days that educated women with 
progressive outlook in Travancore should form their own associa- 
tions for general benefit and for the discussions of problems specially 


47. .Such <'(>prcr<‘nct s wer .suljs(*({uentl> held ;d Mamiar, Ayirur, Marulhaiv 
kuzhi, Vhiikoni, Tri\ andriiiii, Changanacherry, Mavelikkara and Koltayain. 
The Ayirur CordenMice made an altempl lo <dVect a reconciliation with 
the Keraleeya Xair Samajam. .Vnyway since 11122-2.'! no Xair conference 
was held for .some lime. 

47a. He expired during llKM-35. 

47b. Among the \arious karayayams established in the Cochin State that 

of hh'nakulam lia^ Ix t'ii the most important. During 1 tlaO-.")! , the Cochin 
Samajam came lo lie a]>sorb(‘d by the Nair Service Society. 

t 8. It would ap))ear that in Malai>ar there wa.s also an association called 
the Kerala Mahajami Sahbn which was ri‘cognised by the Government. It 
consisted mostly of Lawyi'rs of th<“ Nair community. In »*onrse of time 

it ceased to exist. (The Malayali dated 27 March, 1912). 
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affecting them.^" Several such associations were formed®'' which 
actively co-operated with the leading social reformers. They ex- 
pressed themselves against polygamy and other prevalent social 
evils. 

There was a time when it was thought that the marriages of 
the Nairs had no legal validity as they were followers of the 
Marumakkathayam system. P. Thanu Pillai, Chief Secretary 
to the Government of Travancore, introduced the Nair Marriage 
Regulation Bill in the Legislative Council in 1897 to find a solution 
to this problem but it was lost on account of conservative opposi- 
tion. " Several leaders subsequently represented that a Marumakka- 
ihayam Regulation should be passed and in rcsjionse to their demand 
the Government appointed a committee - to study the problem in 
all its aspects. They submitted their report in 1908 on the basis 
which the Government drafted a Bill in 1911. Thus was passed 
the first Nair Regulation in 1913.-'' 

When P. Rajagopalachari was Dewan of Travancore, there 
v'as further agitation in favour of individual partition and the 
adoption of Makkatayam. There were of course some differences 
of opinion on the matter but the majority of the people were in 
favour of individual parth on. K. P. Raman Pill'ai .Irafted a 


49. The Xiiir \\oiiK'n. ms a ik'mt used lo alli'iul public incdings and 

the presence ol iMrs. V. Hainan Thampi at a sludi'iils’ gathering in (Juilon 
in October, 1901 earned miieli appreciali\e eoininend. 

i)(l. Such associations lunctinnefJ al Calicut. Ihdghat. (ainnaiiore, \ aikoiiij 
'Hiinn alia. Chir.iyinMl. .\e> \ atlinUarai and Neduinangad. a])ai ! CrDm 
other places. 

at. See Enfr juulu siiuirdnal.n! by M.annalli Padmanaiilian. 

y2. l’h(* Coininillee witli Dewan Halnulur M. Covinda Pillai as its Piesidcnl 
ineludiHl M. Kii.siina Ihllai. K. Krishnan Pandalai, N. Hainan 1‘illai 
and K. P. Padinaiiabha Menon. The majority reeoininended in favour of 
h‘gal validily for lb'’ Nair inarriagf'S. eoidnd t)f join! lainily administration 
and partition of proiiiuly. 

The Xair members in Ibe I a*gislaliire oppostal Hk' ]>rovision for partition, 
exeluding wbiab I lit' Hill was passed iidi.) law. 
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Nair Bill"* which, after a long process of debates and discussions, 
ultimately became law in 1925. It was the views of the Nair Service 
Society which were more or less reflected in the piece of new legis- 
lation. It codified and consolidated law and usages among the Nairs 
in respect of marriage, inheritance, succession, partition and manage- 
ment of family property. 

In Cochin State also with the spread of modern education social 
ideas began to change in a revolutionary manner. Several customs 
had hardened themselves into tradition in the course of centuries. 
They were out of tune with the new ideas and ideals. Having out- 
hved their usefulneiss they acted as a clog on social progress. 

In 1916 the leading members of the Nair community in Cochin 
which ‘both by reason of its past history and its present position has 
stamped its individuality on the west coast.” submitted a memorial 
signed by nearly 1000 persons to the Maharaja of Cochin for legisla- 
tive enactment on matters affecting them in the light of the changed 
sentiments. The Government appointed a committee” to recommend 
changes on the basis of .evidence to be collected and they submitted 
their report on 10 September, 1919. The Draft Bill was published 
to elicit public criticism and a conference convened by the Dewan 
at Emakulam to discuss it. The Government decided to pass, on 
the model of similar Reigulation in Travancore, the Nair Regulation 
into law which was put into effect from 5 June, 1920. 

According to the new law the Samhandham of Nair women with 
men of the higher castes as well as the existing right of free divorce 

04. In 1^)22 ( JningunMcluTrv K. I*ar;niH\swaran Pillai had already draltrd 
a Bill providing for individual partition, rrwonogamy, and the right of wife 
lo tlic self -acquired property of her husband. Raman Pillai’s Rill 
also on the same lines, was however accepted officially and sent to the 
.Select (aiminittet'. On Raman Pillai'.s demise, Changanacherry 
K. r’aramcs>\ araii Pillai piloted the Rill which, on account of its imporl- 
aiice. had attracted wiile attention. The Hill, after a lot of discu.'Nsion . 
was jiassed with some amendin|ents. It had been pointed out that the 
unrestricted rigid to demand partition would lead to the fragmentation of 
holdings or the frittering away of properly but finally it was decided that 
th(‘ n‘quiremenl.s of modern social development jastified the acceptance of 
the new changes. 

55. T. S. Narayana Iy(’r, ('.hief Justice, was the President of the com- 
mittee while K. P. l^admanabha Menon, V. K. Sankara Menon, 
Ambat Kutlikrishna Menon and T. K. Krishna Menon were members 
and P. Dainodara Menon, Secretary. The eommitlce interviewed 314 
wilm.sses and also gfH written replies from 104 gentlemen and 40 ladies. 
K. P. Ihubnanablia Menon did not live- to see the suecessful termina- 
tion of their labour. 



came to be legally recognised/'^' a person entering into marital 
relations with a l\air women should observe monogamy; the- right 
of the wife and children to maintenance as well as to the self -acquired 
property of husband and father respectively to the extent of a moiety 
was recognised; adoption in the absence of a female descendant was 
provided for; the powers of the Karmiavan in the Nair family were 
curtailed*' and the right of thavazhi (branch) partition was 
allowed.*® 

(4) Christiaiiis: 

The Christians constituted an important and powerful community 
in Travancore and had received several concessions and privileges 
from the rulers in the past. Pursuing agriculture), industry and 
trade they became materially prosperous. During the days of the 
Malayan Memorial they were on the side of the memorialists. 

In May, 1905 the Catholics of Travancore and Cochin held 
a public meeting at Mannanam and started their own organisation, 
the Catholic Mahajana Sabha which was intended to cover British 

Malabar also. 

At least from 1870 onwards complaints had been heard about 
the hardships experienced by the Christian community on account 
of the want of a well-defined law in regard to inheritance. The 
Christian members of the Popular Assembly were pressing for the 
appoinment of a Commission to study the problem. The ecclesia- 
stical heads also lent weight to the demand. 

The Christian Maha Jana Sabha held meetings at Kottayam 
twice under the presidentship of E. J. John and Dr. Punnen 
respectively in 1911 to press on the Government the demands of 
the Christian community, including the abolition of child marriage 
and dowry system. In September, 1911 the Christian Commission 
was appointed. At its inaugural meeting on 16 September, 
P. Cherian, the Chairman of this Commission, pointed out that the 


Within a week after marriage the couple or their guardians should inform 
the authorities of the alliance. 

57. The karanaoaii or the head of the joint family would be entitled to one- 
fourth of the net incom,e and should produce the accounts of the tharavad 
before the adult members. 

58. It may be noted that the right of partition wa.s extended only to tavazhis 
and not to individuals. The committee reported that a majority of the 
people were not yet ready to convert the Marumakkatayam family fullv 
into a Makkatayam one. The grant of a moiety only of the self-acquired 
property to wife and child also was based on the same consideration. 



Christian population was split up into various sections with no 
uniformity in regard to the rule of inheritance and with no well- 
defined law of intestate succession, except the principle of justice, 
equity and good conscience. The third conference of the Mahajana 
Sabha was held at Tiruvalla in 1913 and the fourth in 1915. 

The Christian Succession Act II of 1092 (21 December 1916) 
was designed to consolidate and amend the rules apjdicable to intes- 
tate Succession among Indian Christians in Travancore and it was 
based on the recommendations made by the Christian Commission. A 
common law for the various sections of the Christian community was 
deemed expedient. The Bill was drafted more or less on the lines 
of the Indian Succession Act and the Marumakkathayam Christians 
were excluded from its ambit. The Government was also em- 
powered to exempt, from the operation of the whole or any part 
of the Act, any individual or the members of any sect and if neces- 
sary, also to extend its operation to any individual or class. 

As regards Cochin, in September, 1919 the Dewan appointed 
a committee to study the lines on which legislation should be effected 
to regulate the rights of inheritance and succession among the 
members of the Christian community. The committee submitted 
their report on 14 December, 1920. A copy of the Draft Regulation 
was sent to ascertain the views of the Government of Madras"'*. The 
latter noted"'* that it varied in important particulars from the laws 
in force in Travancore on one side and in British India on the other. 
They desired that the Draft should be consistent with existing 
customs in Cochin in the matters covered by the Bill, for it was 
undesirable to make a new succession law merely on the basis of 
“theoritical discussion in a small committee.’' 

The Government of Cochin observed that the variations were 
due to the peculiar conditions prevalent in the State and that they 
did not materially conflict w'ith established custom or usage. Custom 
in the State was not at all uniform except with regard to the Tamil 
Christians of the Chittur Taluk who therefore would be exempted 
from the operation of the Regulation. On account of local variations 
caused by different levels of educational progress it was indeed, 
difficult to secure uniformity in judicial decisions. It was only in 
matters in which the practice in Cochin varied from that in British 
and Travancore that the Government decided to be guided by en- 
lightened public opinion; such variations were mostly in respect of 
women’s right to a share in the property of the intestate. They 


59. Dewarf.s letter M). 2205 dated 25 February, 1921. 

60. Letter from th(* British Resident dated 20 August, 1921. 



could be ascribed to the new social outlook resulting from the modern 
system of education that benefited the men and women of the com- 
munity in Cochin. 

Ultimately the Government of Madi as communicated their 
approval’^ of the Cochin Christian Succession Regulation which 
became law with effect from 15 December, 1921. 

(5) Pidaycus 

The social condition of the Pulayas and the Pariahs in the latter 
part of the nineteenth century is certuinly bej^ond the 
imagination of the present generation. Subject to predial slavery, 
they were formerly bought and sold by their lords. They had to 
discharge all the' customary feudal obligations. As untouchables 
they must give way to the members of higher castes without polluting 
them. They were denied access to all public offices. 

The Malayul-a Manorama, in its notable first editorial itself, had 
drawn the attention of its readers to the important problem of the 
education of the Pulayas.' In 1911 we come across a decision 
made at the annwal conference of the S. N. D. P. Yogam to educate a 
Pulaya youth upto the B.A. standard. Yet the society at large 
continued to remain apathetic on the whole.'- Though V. Rama 
Iyengar, the Dewan of Travancore, had ’as early as 1884 announced 
that all public offices, roads and markets would be open to ail subjects 
in the State, irrespective of caste or creed, iitUc change was yet noti- 
ceable in the attitude of the smmrnas. Later, Mr. P. Rajagopalachari 
the Dewan, repeated the announcement in 1908 for the information 
of the public. 

T. Marthandan Thampi was a pioneer in tlu^ field of the 
uplift of the depressed classes in Travancore. He s-arted the work 

(U. Lcttrr ft O. T. (>.‘^0 21 (Jat(‘cl 18 Octuh-.T, 0)21 ( roin the British 

Resident. 

This papcM” was nsid b} lh<* anslocratic nnd cons(‘n’.'itive classes while 
not a sinj?Ie Pulava lould read it in those days. The leading article there* 
Tort* t oiild not h;n<“ b(‘en pbaisanl to the former anti it ( oiild not lirive been 
written nit'rely |o win o\er tlie latter. The paper took the right step in 
a just cause for the amelioration of the depn'ssetl classes. It condemned 
those who misappropriated the funds set apart by the Government for 
their education. 

02. In 1911 there were 1589 Pulaya pupils but in 1912 only 1437 pupils and 
in 1913 only i'.VX) j)iipils. When on the recornnu'ndation of Dr. Mitchel, 
Director of Public Instruction, Pulaya pupils were admitted into the school 
at V^enganur, in 1912 the suoanuis of the locality objected to it and the 
Government decided to exclude them from it. 
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of organising the Pulaya community. He established a school for 
the Pulayas at Pattern in Trivandrum. The Pulayas were encouraged 
to give up drinking and take to industrial pursuits for their economic 
improvement. 

During the Dewanship of Madhava Rao, the Government of 
Travancore nominated Ayyankaii,' a leading member of the 
community, to the Sri Mulam Popular Assembly. On account of the 
pressure systematically exerted by him the Government became 
increasingly aware of the grievances of the Pulayas which were 
removed gradually. 

other Communities 

Besides those' mentioned above, other communities also began 
to organise themselves in Travancore for- their own economic and 
social progress. Each community attempted a reform from within 
by working against the existence of sub-castes and the antiquated 
social observances and by encouraging education and the promotion 


03. He wii.s born in September. 1864 in Perunkattuvila lamily at Veriganur 
near 'i'rivandi urn. He leanunl Maiayalain. He was liilly con.scious o'i’ the 
disabilitie.s ol his community to which even luiulamental rights had been 
denied. He was instiired by the ideals ol Sri Narayaiia (jiiru 

Dr. Ihdpii imd Kuiimran Asan. Within a period ol live years lie 
was able to organi.se the members ol the Pulaya corninuaily in Neyyattin- 
karai Taluk and make them conscious ol their place in society. I'here 
were fierce struggles which hi.s lollowens had to lace lor the recognition 
of the civic right of the Pulaya.s in regard to freedom of movement along 
the public road.s. 4’he reactionari(‘.s created trouble at Chalia Teru near 
halarainapuram, Maiiakad, Kazhakuttani and Kaniyapuram but 

Ayyankaii wa.s never dishearltmed in his elforts. In 1911 as a result of 
Ills earnest representations, the Uewan issued orders for the admission of 
the Pulaya children into schools. Under his in.spiration the Pulaya women 
gave up th<‘d ornaments permitted by custom and this led to a clash with 
the reactionaries in Perinad in HHa. He organised Sadhu Paripakuui Sun- 
gham, four years after the establishment of the S. N. D. P. Yogaw. to 
fight against the reactionary traditions of society. As a member of the 
Popular Assembly he sought the co-operation of all in eradicating the 
social evils. It was mainly as a result of his eflorts and tlie annual con- 
ferences ol the Sangham which he held that he was able to secure im- 
portant concessions to the Pulayas. He realised his life’s ambition when 
the Temple Entry FVoclamation was issued. He expired at the ripe age 
of 77 on 18 June, 1941. No other social reformer in Kerala seems to 
have claslnd s() much with his surroundings as Ayyankaii. 



of material and cultural progress."' There were several commu- 
nities, big and small, and the social reformers started their work 
on communal lines. Perhaps no other method seemed open to them 
in those days. The work in the direction of communal solidarity 
on progressive lines produced positive results though at a later stage 
unfortunately, the eagerness to enter public offices and representa- 
tive institutions began to poison the atmosphere and breed communal 
antagonism. But this was a passing phase and communalism lost 
its sting when common political aspirations developed and when the 
democratic movement began for the realisation of complete respon- 
sible government in the State. 

The different organisations worked on the idea that the door 
would be opened only to those who would knock. The floor of the 
Popular Assembly became the forum for the demand of progressive 
social legislation. As the number of qualified hands increased in 
each community"" and as there were few openings for appointment 
other than State sei-vice in a purely agricultural area like Travan- 
core, there was naturally a rush to secure places under the Govern- 
ment. They were regarded as the only means to improve the social 
status and political opportunity of each community. The demand 
was more than the supply and the only effective way to catch the 
attention of the* Government was to make representations in the 
Popular Assembly for fair treatment to be meted out to every com- 
munity. This fact is confirmed by a careful study of the matters 
brought before the Assembly' ' . 


6]. SdijuiSUi MjjKfnn d rdulIhnuiH . II liy H. P';i.s\vrir;i IMlhii. Tlicrc 

;ir(* rrtemuos 1o Arayji C.onl oroncp, Kuduiulii Association. Pisharodi Sama- 
jjim, Mu.sliin St'rvicf Lcafiiir. \'ariya Sdniajam. Vcllala Mahasabha, Siva 
Diirga Samajaw. Paravar Mdhajaim Sahha, Ksliatriya Sainajam, Thandar 
Mahasahhn, Parayar Mahasahha. Visvakarma Sammelanam, Veera- 
saiva Sammelanam . \’cla Mahajaiia Yotjaw and Adiina Mahajana Sabha, 
besides many olht'rs. 

ba. In 1U21 I he (i<n (-niiiK iil ol I'lTn ancorc clas.silicd Ihe po]>ulation into 
llindu.s will) si'ctions. Muslims with S sections and Indian Christians 
with la .sections /l)csid(‘s Anglo Indians and Europeans and allied races). 
(See Travanyore (iovernmenl Gazette. January and February, Page 312). 

Thus al the 'J2nd session o( lli<‘ A.ssemhiy, there were nlotions on the 
disabilities of Kannnala. Pariah, Pulaya. Gaiiaka, Nadar and other com- 
munities, (Gizelte dated 9 February, 192h). Al the subsequent sessions 
also we notice motions concerning comniunal representation in public 
services and the problem of nntouehability . in general review we may 
state llial from lo F>3t) commun.'d claim was the cliit-f loiiic for dis- 

cu.ssion. In 1031 hf>>vever the li.st of subjects of discussion included repre- 
sentative goMiTunenl. ministerial responsihiUty and adult franchise. The 
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The Nanjanad Vellala Act of 1926 was modelled upon the Nair 
Act with modifications to suit the habits and customs of that com- 
munity.''' 

The position of the Kshatriyas and the small Marumakkatayam 
communities'" continued to be anomalous although the progress of 
social ideas in other Marumakkatayam communities like the Nairs, 
the Ezhavas and the Vellalas had been recognised in proper Acts. 
How'ever on 31 December, 1932 the Kshatriya Act was passed to 
regulate marriage, succession, partition and family management of 
the Mhlayala Kshatriyas, excluding the royal family, of the State of 
Travancore. 

Act XI of 1108 (December, 1932) amended the law relating to 
inheritance and succession among the Muslims of Travancore. 

Conclusion 

The above review may give, it is hoped, some idea of the great 
advance recorded by the different communities in Kerala during 
the first four decades of the twentieth century. Superstitious 
practices and expensive social habits were given up by them and 
each community, hitherto divided into a variety of sub-sections, 
gained such an internal cohesion as never known before. The result 
of the reform movement came to be felt in every sphere of social life. 
It affected the joint family system, the system of inheritance, the 
institution of rnr’iriage, the practice of polygamy and polyandry, 
and slowly made untouchability and unapprochability things of the 
past. The different communities became receptive to modem ideas 
and conscious of their position in society. Each one of them, well- 
organised as it was, sought to protect its interests and asseirt its 
rights. This communal approach to problems in Travancore and 
Cochin was gradually to be widened and transformed into a national 
and political movement to achieve' the goal of freedom and respon- 
sible government. 


problem of eoniinunalism in Travnnt'ore IdkI b(H‘n slaled to be a liy- 
product of aiitoenilic governnienl. dominated by non-resj>onsiblc dewaiis 
and supported by a powerful bureaucracy, 

07. The Travancore I’amiJ SarKjlmm had its first meelin {4 in Si'plemlier. Uil I 
at Bhulapandi. The Tamil Vellala.s were primarily confined to Thovala, 
Agasthisvaram and Shenkotlah of Travancore^ Stale, A Coinnuttec* includ- 
ing K. Narayaiia Mcnon, Ih‘wan F^-ishkar, had bean formeil in P.llO to 
study the law of marriage and succession of the Vellalas, 

08, On 21 September, an .Act defined and amendeit tin* law retaling l(j 

marriage, succession and partition among the im'tnbcrs of the Krisbnan 
Vakakkar Marumakkathaya community. 



CHAPTER 36 
PRESS IN KERALA 


(A) Growth 

A reference has already been made' elsewhere to the rise of 
modern journalism in Kerala which gave an impetus to the growth 
of political consciousness in the early days. The press became an 
important medium through which the Western ideas of freedom 
and democracy began to permeate among the members of the middle 
class, and gradually among the masses. The new stir in the social 
political and economic life in India of the nineteenth century had 
been, to a great extent, the contribution of the press. The leaders 
of the national movement in the early days belonged to a particular 
cross-section of society and but for the existence of a strong and 
devoted press they could not have easily swayed the masses. 

In this connection, a brief survey of the growth of journalism 
in Kerala may not be out of place. Though the printing press had 
been introduced into Kerala by foreign missionaries at the end of 
the sixteenth century, the first printed book in Malayalam was 
published only in .1772, the printing having been executed in Rome,' 
It would appear that the Pajya Samaoh-amrn published from June 
1847 by the Basel Mission ai Tellicherry was the first journalistic 
publication in Malayalam. Herman Gundert, the great German 
scholar, seems to have been its virtual Editoi-. 

Next came the Paschimodayam, a monthly, published by the 
Basel Mission at Tellicherry from October, 1847. It was intended to 
disseminate Western knowledge among the people of Kerala. 
Herman Gundert was evidently associated with this monthly also. 


1. Aliicle b> l\. 1 
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'J. .\iii<de b> A. 1 
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i!ie Kern} a 
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inenl, 1960. A i’ow ropitts of lh(‘ Rdiyasainacharam and tho Pasvhimoda' 
ijtnn. inchidini^ llu' iirst i.^.siu'S arr saitl lo he lu'pl by K. \y V'arocd. 
A few scholars liowcver arc of Ihc >icw lhat the Gnananikshepam 
[iiihlished from 1lu‘ (!. M. S. Pi-oss. Koltayam was [he lirsl journal in 
Malayalam. Hul in the Hrsf is.siU' of the Malayalam Book Man, published 
in 1909, il has been olficially slated that th(‘ Gnananikshepam was a 
newspaper published once in a monlh and tlial it was started only in 
18bS. 'rber<‘ is no rm-son to disbehtno lids odieial 
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Later, on the initiative of Kurien Writer of Kottayam the 
Pasohima Tarahn in Malayulam" was published at Cochin in 1962- 
63. It continued to be published for some time and its office was 
Ihter shifted to Trivandrum. In 1876-77 appeared the Satymmda 
Kahalam, edited first at Koonamavu and later at Varapuzha and 
Ernakulam ; it was the predecessor of Satyanadam which came to bo 
published as a weekly.' In 1881 the Kerala Mitram began to be pub- 
lished at Cochin on the initiative of Devji Bhimji, a Gujarati 
merchant. C. Kunhirama Menon' started the Kerala Patrika at 
Calicut about 1887 (1884). He was a “vigilant observer of public 
affairs”, and a ‘‘vigorous critic of administrative vagaries”. On 15 
April, 1887 the Nazrnni Deepika appeared and in course of time it 
became a daily with the title, Deepika, published from Kottayam. 

In 1888 the Malayala Monorama Company was started at 
Kottayam as a limited concern by Kandathil Varghese Mappillai 
w'ho, for some time, had been the Editor of Keralamiiram. He knew 
what the public wanted and Malayala Manorama soon became the 
forum for literary enterprise. With its wide circulation and esta- 
blished reputation it soon came to the front rank in Malayalam 
journalism. On the demise of Varghese Mappillai, in 1904, 
K. C. Maiamen Mappillai came to preside over the fortunes of 
the paper. 

The newspapers at that time did not deal with problems of 
political interest so much as those of social or literary importance. 
It is in this connection that the martyrdom of Swadesabhimanu 
Ramakrishna Pillai, already referred to, gathers its unique import- 
ance. 

The Kf ral'>, Sanehari under the editorship of C. P. Govindan 
Nair and the Manorama which was the official organ of the Kerala 
Mahajana Sablia' were published at Calicut about this time; they 
exercised considerable influence. A. Balakrisfina Pillai made 
his own forceful contribution to journalism and literary criticism 
through the Samadarsi and the Kesari. The Malayan entered the 

.'i. K. C. Mjiniinni .NI.i j)j>ill;u's nrliclc in S. .V. 1). f\ (iofden (tiihilrr 
Souuenir, 1953. 

4. (’. Vnrkcy .scricd ;is its KfJitor loi' tihoiil 48 years. 

5. The ne\vs]):iper. says K. P. Kesav;! Menon, sel an illustrious example 

to other newspapers of the day and some of its contriliUtors were n 
terror lo "corrupt and inetlieient ollieials'’ in those d:iy.s. On Kiinhi 
rama Menon’s death i( f^raduatlv lost its vi^^our and iiuportane.o. 

(i. Tliis body rejiresenled the landed aristocracy and th(' lawyers of Malahar 
wljo often inad(’ represent al ions to the (ioverninenl on ITihlic atlairs. 



journalistic field at Quilon and one of its Elditors, M. R. Madhava 
Warrier, was noted for his impartial and fearless criticism and 
independent outlook. The paper subsequently was shifted to 
Trivandrum. 

Some papers carried on a relentless struggle against contem- 
jjuiary .social injustice and oppression. T. K. Madhavan, Bklitor 
of the Desabhimatni and a brave patriot and idealist, created a 
sense of unity and self-respect among the depressed classes who 
were inspired to stand up for their rights. K. Ayyappan through 
the Sahodarav in Cochin, and C. Krishnan, through the Mitavadi 
at Calicut, appealed to the conscience of the higher castes in their 
campaign against social injustice. Murkoth Kumaran, Editor of 
the Gajakesari was an elegant writer and critic. Several thought- 
provoking articles on social reform used to appear in the Viveko- 
dayam, published by the famous jxiet, N. Kumaran Asan. 

There vveie also English newspapers like the Cochin Argus in 
Cochin, the Daily 'News at Kottayam, the Western Starr at Cochin 
(which was the English counterpart of the Paschimataraka and 
others. 

With the dawn of the Gandhian era in Indian politics a new set 
of newspapers appeared “specially devoted to the cause of Indian 
freedom”. The Mathrubhumi was started at Calicut in 1023 as a 
“national paper’’ and an “instrument of national thought and of 
social will”.' It retained its independence as a staunch sponsor of 
public interest and national cause. P. Ramunni Menon, K. Madhavan 
N'air, P. Achuthan, K. Madhava Menon, K. P. Kesava 
Menon, T. V. Sundara Iyer and Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad 
were among the great stalw'arts who, sacrificing the comforts of life, 
took up public and political work and founded the MathrubkurnL 
The yoimg and active leader K. P. Kesava Menon and the ^eat 
nationalist, P. Ramunni Menon, quietly built up its traditions. 
The Swarat started at Quilon in 1922 and edited by A. K. Pillai 
who, on return from Oxford plunged into the freedom struggle, had 
indeed a glorious, though unfortunately short, career. The At Amecn 
at Calicut, edited by the great patriot, Muhammad Abdur 
Rahman, also strove for national freedom. M. Ramunni Nair 
under the pen name Sanjayan upheld Gandhian ideals and 
brought out the political idiosyncrasies of his time through the 
Kerala fatriJea, the Mathrubhumi and the Sanjayan and the Visva- 
rupam which he edited. The Malayala Rajyam, started at Quilon 
during the early days of active political movement, had its first 
Editor in C. V. Kunjuraman, a man of deep enlightenment and 


7* Article on the GroiPth of Malayahini Journalism by K. P. ICcsrvm Menon. 



forceful logic. Later he accepted the editorship of the Kerala 
Kaumudi at Trivtindrum. The Gomathi and the Deepam came to he 
j'.uolisftecl trom Tnchur. 

With the rapid growth of political consciousness and the emer- 
gence of new political parties several other newspapers too sprang 
into life from time to time. Some of them worked for the social 
benefit and enlightenment of particular communities while others 
were of purely literary interest. It is not possible to enumerate 
here the names of all the newa[>:ipers and journals in Malayalam; 
only a few have been referred to above. 

(B) Relations with the Government 

An autocratic east of mind was thc‘ characteristic feature of the 
British bureaucracy and the sense of infallibility that it cherished 
led to its I’esentment of public ciitscisni. Even liberal-minded men 
like Munro and Elphinstone c.v.uE ni,;t ris.’ a'love the notions of the 
age to which they belonged. The officers who w'ere appointed as 
Dewans in the States looked upon themselves as the agents of the 
Paramount Power rather than as the .servants of the j)eople. 

The struggle for the freedom of the pK!Ss in British India was 
conducted by the British Elditors who attacked the vagaries of the 
aiithoi ities in the local English papers, in Kerala also it was the 
Eiigiish missionaries who started through the Madras papers their 
criticism of administration. The Malayalam newspapers in Travan- 
core and Cochin were, as a rule, steeped in the sentiment of loyalty 
to royalty." 

Some of the newspapers in Kerala boldly criticised individuals 
and the general administration. Sankunni Menon, the Dewan 
of Cochin, was constantly subjected to attacks by the local paper, 
the Western Star. On ^ May 1'868, Walker, its Editor got a 
thrashing from Captain Winckler who had been offended by him. 
The outstanding instance of attack on the Dewan and administra- 
tion. and incidentally on the Royal Family in Travancore, was that 
of Swadembhimani K. Ramakrishna Pillai. The Indian Patriot, 
edited at Madras by C. Karunakara Menon, subsequently 
charged Mr. Pillai in September and October, 1910 for having pub- 
lished seditious, disloyal and contemptuous statements against the 


8. Commenting on the Ashe murder case, the Malayali on 15th July, 1911 
stated that loyal Travancoreans could not but regret the foul murder of 
the British ofTicer and that they hated all secret and seditious associations. 
The same paper on 26 July, 1913, expressed the view that the Government 
should not pass any Press Law hul put its confidence in the people who 
would discourage the unsatisfactory tone of the newspapers. In Cochin 
also similar ideas prevailed. 



Government of Travancore, and spread disaffection among the snb- 
jectB of the State. 

At first there was no law to legulate the establishment and 
working of private printing press in Travancore. In 1898 Raman 
Unnithan who worked a press at Tangasseri applied to the Dewan 
for permission to establish a press at Quilon. For the first time, 
the Government, on that occasion, insisted that certain conditions 
prescribed by the British Indian Act XXV of 1867 regulating printing 
presses should be satisfied. 

Then a legislative measure prescribing a uniform procedure for 
the regulation of printing presses was introduced on 13 December, 
1903 by Regulation II of 1079 (M. E.). None was to keep in his 
possession any press for the printing of books or newspapers who had 
not made the necessary declaration before the District Magistrate 
in regard to the names of the printer, press and the places of its 
location. No newspaper was to be circulated except in conformity 
with the Regulation. No books or newspapers could be sent by 
Anchal service when they contained words, marks or designs of an 
obscene, or seditious or grossly offensive character: such books or 
newspapers might be detained under the authority of the Dewan. 
The offenders in this respect were punishable with a fine not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000 or simple imprisonment for a term not exceeding one year 
or both. This piece of legislation was at that time criticised as 
curtailing the liberty of both the press and the public. 

In British India, as early as 1878, the Vernacular Press Act 
had been passed mainly to suppress ‘seditious’ articles, extolling 
Russia and deprecating England. Its objective of prevention rather 
than punishment was sought to be attained through the requisition 
of security bonds under regulated conditions. This Act was repealed 
in 1882 and reliance placed on an amended section (124 A) of the 
Penal Code which provided for penalty for ‘seditious’ writing. Subse- 
quently the political murders susjxjcted to have been instigated by 
newspaper articles, made the Government of India pass the Restri- 
ctive Press Act in 1908. The period, 1908-10 was indeed one of 
exciting events. In Bengal the cult of the bomb was popular; at 
Allahabad, Satyanartiyan, EkJitor of the Hindu Swaraj was arrested 
for disloyalty; at Poona, the paper ‘KaV was charged with sedition; 
at Bezwada, Narayana Rao, proprietor of the Svxtmj, a Telugu 
paper, was arrested and his press confiscated; at Masulipatam, 
G. Harisarvothama Rao was arrested on a charge of disloyalty 
to the Government; Chidambaran Pillai and Suhramania 
Siva of Tirunelveli also were arrested by the Government; action 
was taken against Lala Lajpat Rai and Bal Gangadhar Tilak and 
other leaders. As a result of disturbed conditions in general a 

3/3357/JVir. 
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stringent Press Act was passed in 1910. With the out-break of the 
First World War the press legislation became extremely rigid". 

Eaiiy in the twentieth century several factors combined as a 
result of which the press in Kerala began to cast away its uncritical 
and loyalist attitude. It ceased to accept without question everything 
that ca)iie from above. The news of the victory of Japan over 
Russia, the agitation led by Tilak and other leaders, the murder of 
Europeans, the outcry against the partition of Bengal, the Swadeshi 
movement and the boycott of British goods and the establishment 
of national schools brought about a revolutionary change of ideas. 
The Sandhyoi and the Yugantar exercised not a little influence on 
the newspapers in Kerala. The Home Rule Movement, the non- 
cooperation Movement and the Malabar rebellion made a deep im- 
pression on the popular mind in Travancore and created a genuine, 
though vague, desire for responsible government in the State. There 
was a sudden out-burst of literary effort and a number of newspapers 
came to be started to champion the cause of freedom.’" It may be 

9. In 1014 on tlie basis of a cornmunicalion from the British Kesident, the 

GoverninorU of Travaiicorc prohibited the bringing by sea or land into 

Travancore, of the pamphlet entitled Gadr de Gunj (Keho of Mutiny) 

published in Gurrmiklii or in any other Indian language by the Yugantar 
Asfirani, San Prantisco. (File Na. 278,1914. I.etler from Mr. A. T. Forbes 
dabjil 7-7' 191 4 to Ihe I)<*\van and lh(‘ Dewan's notilicalion No. S. B. Ia8() 
dated 9-8 1914). Similarly the bringing of the Hindudanee, the oflflcial 
oi\e n of the India League, |)ul>lisherl in Britisli Golumbia also was 

prohibited, (l)evvan s notilication. Net. S. R. 158') dated 9 August, 1914). 

10. At Trivandrum there weri’ the Saiiuidarsi, the Malabar Advocate. the 

Standard, the Trumndrum Dailg \eurs. the Sudar^sanam, the Citizen, the 
Kerala Deepaiu and ttie Janinahhuini. At Quilon Ihe newspapers were* 

the Desahhiniani, the Prabiutia Tar<tka, the Sree yazhumvtale, the Matagab, 
the Kerala Chamirika, the Samrat, the Ynnakeralam, the Veerokeralam, the 
Kerala Kaanuidi tlie Arnritha Hharati and the Su)adesahhimani. At Kollayam 
Wi re fmblislied tin* Malayala Manorama, the Sazrarii Dcegika and Ihi' Jaua- 
ranjini. The Truiyancare Times anr! the Samhanar Sesan were published at 
.Xagercoil. Other newspa})ers were the Keralabhimani at Mavelikara, the 
Sarahharalhi at Tinividla. the Pouran at Kayamkulam and the Keralam at 
Par.ivur. The Mathrubhumi was founded at Calicut on 18 March, 192;L It 
started as a triweekly but was later converted into a daily on 6 April. I9,*U) 
K. P. Kesava .Vfenon, Kurur Nilakantan Nambudiripad, K. Madhavan 
Nail . P, A< Imthan. P. Rarnunni Menon, K. Madhava Menon, T. V. Sudara Iyer 
and A. Karunakara Menon were a few of the leaders who were actively 
associated with it. In Cochin also there were papers championing the 
cause of nationalism (See the confidential report from the English Records 
Trivandrum, containing a list of 30 papers examined by the Head Translator 
to the Government during the year 1923). Some of the newspapers 
had become extinct wiiile the ofTices of some others w^ere .shifted elsewhere. 
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stated that long before the political union of the three units of 
Travancore, Cochin and Malabar, there was already a union of the 
hearts and aspirations of the people of Kerala during this period. 

Travancore 

A perusal of the articles which appeared in the newspapers of 
Travancore at the time would reveal that political dissatisfaction 
gripped the people. They advocated the ending of the autocratic 
lule of the Dewan, the establishment of responsible government, 
the adoption of an economic policy free from British control and 
the revision of the old treaty concluded by Travancore with the 
Paramount Power. The deportation, in 1910, of K. Ramakrishna 
Piilai, the students’ strike of 1921 and the unsatisfactory ( onstitu- 
tionul reforms effected by Raghaviah were utilised by several 
papers as rallying points to awaken political or national consciousness. 
There was general dissatisfaction with the judicial system. A feeling 
existed that fair justice was not obtainable in civil or criminal cases 
in which Europeans were involved in as much as the officer ; of the 
State were not bold enough to go against the latter who were ntrongly 
supported by the Paramount Power. 

In 1908 there was a suggestion that Travancore needed a new 
Press Law more or less on the lines of similar legislation effected 
on the initiative of the Dewan, V. P. Madhava Rao, in Mysore. 
But it was pointed out that in the field of journalism, Travancore, 
with more than twenty newspapers in English and Malayal im, had 
already recorded considerable progress and so there was iio need 
for any legislation which would only arrest the growth of healthy 
public opinion in the State. 

In Appril, 1911, P. Rajagopalachari reported that in the 
absence of regular book markets in the State it was not easy to find 
out what kind of literature usually found favour with the public 
but he hardly thought that books brought from outside were marked 
by ‘seditious’ tendency.” He further reported that the Malayalam 
press made the Durbar and individual officers its primary target 
of attack and that the press, otherwise, had little politica: colour. 
The Indian Press Act (I of 1910) had no effect on Travancore so far 
as it was not law in the State. The newspapers, most t : which 
came into existence during the time of Sri Muiam Thirunal Maharaja, 
were not in general publishing articles that might arouse ‘t oditious’ 
tendencies or caste disaffection. 

On 31 October, 1917, the Press Regulation of December 1903 
was amended. The printer of every newspaper in Travanf ore was 


n. File No. .‘R>8. The Dewnu'.s Idler lo Mr. Forbes dated 4 April 1911. 
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to deliver to an officer authorised by the Dewtin two copies of each 
issue of such paper immediately alter its publication; m this con- 
nection, any negligent printer was punishable with fine upto Rs. 50 
for every case of default. 

In 1921 the Government authorised the prosecution of the Editor 
and the proprietor of the newspaper, Veera KeraJam of Quilon under 
section 117 of the Travancore Penal Code in respect of an article 
published in it.' * llhere were charges also against the ‘MvMim’ of 
Alleppey which on 15 October, 1923 published some verses, written 
by Otuvil Sankarankutty Menon and extracted from the ‘Shu- 
Shul-lsktm.’ The verses were a call to the nation to stand united 
against foreign rule. It was, however, found that though the writing 
was “reprehensible’’, it could not be considered penal." Another 
instance in which a newspaper was believed to have gone beyond 
the limits of propriety was when the Janmabhumi of Trivandrum 
published on 23 July, 1924 an article considered defamatory to 
Mr. Van Ross, Commissioner of Excise. The Dewan was of the view 
that the newspaper, started in September 1922, had no standing 
and its prosecution would only give it a prominence that it did not 
deserve.''’ The Samadarsi of 'Trivandrum published two leading 
articles on 26 June and 1 July 1924, which were severely critical 


rJ?. Trawancorc Art.s and I'roclainations. Vot.ll. Page 1625. 

13. 'J’lie KdUcr was K. Raman Mcium ol Ma!al>ar. a rc.sidcnt oj (Jiiilon 

and the piojirietnr Madhava Kuril)) .Narayaiia Piilai. {Pile No. 5(Ut. Order 
No. J. 3150 dated 15 .Novemlier 10‘2lt. Other |)a})er.s .suspected by the .nUho- 
rilie.s to lia\t‘ spread sedition aiul "class hatred amongst the various com- 
munities" wme the Siihhashitii and Kerala (Jiandt ika (ladter I’lom 
R. Ananda Rao. Head Sirkar \’aki! to tlie Chid Secretary to the Govern- 
ment, dated. ‘2()lh October, 1921. 

11. From Raghaviah to (a)tton dated 9 February. 1924. 

15. Letter from the Dewan to C.olton, No. 17/(L dated 9 10 1924. 

On 28 November 1925 tlie Janiimhhuini ))ubli.shed another article 
which was considered to have oReiided section 145 A. of the Travancore 
Penal Code. The Division P'irst Class Magistrate of Trivandrum sentenced 
the Editor, printer and publisher of this weekly newspaper to undergo 
rigorous imprisonment tor one year and to ))ay a line of Rs. 250 and in 
default to undergo a further term of three months’ rigorous imprisonment. 
On appeal the Ses,sion Judge of Trivamlnim adirnied the conviction 
though he slightly moditied the sentence. The revision petition was ilis- 
missed by the High Court who ujiheld the lower court’s Judgement. (Procee- 
ding.s of lht‘ High Court of Travancore, dated 5 July, 1926). 
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of tiie Govsernment’s cepressive* policy towards the Satyagnahis at 
Vaakom.'*' Suchi articles caaised a lot of irritation to the Government. 

In 1925 the Government proposed to enact a new Regulation 
for controlling the press. The Government thought that there was 
little possibility of any such restrictive Bill being passed by the 
Legislative Council as then constituted; and even if it were to come 
before that body it might drag on and be tinkered with. Much 
could not be expected from the non*oflBcial Members of the Council 
who would not ^ spared by an uncontrolled press or by ‘indisciplined 
constituencies’ in case they threw in their lot with the authorities 
in the matter of press control. Secondly, the Government was 
anxious to make the new legislation operative immediately as any 
loss of time, in their view, would only “work the country up into a 
frenzy of sustained excitement”.*’^ The demand for newspapers was 
keen in the State, according to the Dewan, Mr. Watts, because the 
masses enjoyed a good deal of leisure on account of the fertility of 
the country. With the vast strides taken by the State in primary 
and secondary education, every school master had practically become 
“the centre of a political group”. There were at the time no less 
than to newspapers in the State among which the vernacular news- 
papers, according to the Dewan, showed a “spirit of indiscipline”. 
The Nair Regulation had already broken up the old tharava^ and 
dispersed family property; the Nairs who thought that they had a 
pi'fcscriptive right to Government employment found that they were 
being shouldered out of the secure official fastnesses held by them. 


10. Coiindcnlial. Ng. 27 ot The paper .slated llial tlir heart ol the callous 

Government was shrinkinj^^ like the pupil ol tlie (we, in proportion to the 
lifjht that would enter it. riic (Government was charged with having con- 
nived at tlie atrocilKs coinnhlt(‘d hy tlie (Gasl(‘ Hindus .md rowdies wiio 
broke the ribs of the Salyagrahis. assaulted them on their heads and chests 
and put out their eyes by smearing them with lime. The (Govt'rnrnenl. said 
tile paper, crushed lundamental riglits liy d('porllng those wlio pointeo out 
the d<‘f(‘el.s ot adminislration and prohihiling public meetings; Ihtw did 
not inlertere when the volunteers wer(‘ oh.slruel(*d by rowdies on a road, 
admittedly aeeessihle to alt. at \hukoin. 

17. From \\’alts to Colton, dated 2 Deetinlier. Ih2r>. 

The Maharaiii Heginl summoned trom Cngland Mr. Maurice Watts, 
whose lorel'alhers had settled in Travancore tor generations and who him- 
self had spent his early years in the Stale, and appointed him as the Dewan 
(File Ni). 587. The Eveninu Sewn of India 22-()-1926). It was reported 
that the new Hegulation was intended to prevent the newspapers from 
criticising the Maharaiii Regent's husbaml, alleged to be the virtual Ruler of 
Travancore. (R(‘port of the Travancore Political Conference held in August, 
1926). 
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by the newly emerging, powerful, and politically conscious Christian 
community as well as by the class of imtouchables, stimulated and 
agitated by influences from outside the State. At such a time when 
the different commimities began to struggle, tooth and claw, for 
scraps of offices, a general deterioration in the efficiency of the public 
services, on account of various causes, was inevitably perceptible. 
The dissatisfaction with officialdom naturally led to the criticism 
of officers and the Dewan felt that the peculiar situation gave rise 
to a class of vernacular newspapers and Editors who would exult 
in stirring up and feeding numerous ‘“conflicting interests, rivalries, 
struggles and animosities’’ and dishing up “scurrility, obscenity, 
vilification, vituperation”. He desired to take some steps so that 
the mentality oi the rising generation must not be warped and it 
appeared to him that an era of terrorism had come into being by a 
system of blackmail which the newspapers enforced on the officials. 
Some of them, he said, had started a “course of the foulest abuse 
based on utter falsehood’’, as they w'ere “safe in the knowledge that 
the personages maligned cannot stoop to retaliation”. The Dewan 
envisaged a step that would be a “speedy application of an effective 
brake upon a newspaper that exceeds the limits” and that in reality 
would be “a weak and mild measure”. His idea w'as to cancel the 
licence of an “erring newspaper” and at the same time give it the 
privilege of having the merits of its case adjudged by a f\ill Bench 
of the High Court. 

The new Regulation was passed by the Maharani Regent on 
22 May, 1926 to bring the newspapers in Travancore under better 
control. The publication of any newspaper without a licence granted 
by the Government was made illegal; the application was to be made 
in such form and manner as might be prescribed by rules framed 
by the Government from time to time. Should any licensed news- 
paper contain anything that would directly or indirectly excite 
excessive disaffection against the Government or the Ruling Family 
of Travancore or the Paramount Power, promote feelings of hatred 
among the several classes of people, publish matter pimishable under 
section 503 of the Travancore Penal Code or habitually disseminate 
false information, the Government could, with or without warning, 
cancel the licence granted and declare the licence fee forfeited. Any 
Magistrate might, by warrant, authorise any police officer, not below 
the rank of an Inspector, to enter the premises and search for the 
offensive copies of the newspaper. Any person in possession of any 
issue of a newspaper declared to be forfeited must surrender it within 
five days of his possession of it to the nearest police officer as other- 
wise he would be punishable with fine not exceeding Rs. 50 in respect 
of each copy of such issue of the newspaper in his possession. Provi- 
sion was made for the order of the Government being revised by 
a Full Bench of the High Court. 
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The Press Regulation of 1926 was a highly controversial piece 
(jf legislation. Vigorous protest was made against it in the press, 
on the public platform and on the floor of the legislature. It was 
pointed out that the new Regulation placed the press completely 
at the mercy of an autocratic Executive and destroyed the most 
important safeguard that the public had against the high-handed- 
ness of the bureaucracy. Apparently there was no unusual circum- 
stance that would have warranted such legislation: for in Travancore 
the press had had a fair standard of loyalty and one or two papers 
that had transgressed their limits had been brought to book. Objec- 
tion was taken to the autocratic manner in which the legislation was 
effected. It was hatched in secret, passed outside the Legislature 
and thrown on the people as a surprise and to what extent it was 
considered derogatory to the dignity of the Legislature. It was 
further argued that there was no pressing need for such a measure 
so far as the provisions of Criminal Procedure Code or Penal Code 
were not shown to be insufficient to deal with an offending press. 
While the rest of India concentrated on schemes of self-government 
and popular rights, the people of Travancore, it was pointed out, 
wvre being obliged to extricate themselves from the doings of a 
reactionary Government. 

In the Legislative Council, K. P. Nilakanta Pillai moved 
the resolution that the new' Regulation should be repealed forthwith. 
He argued that it was more reactionary than either the Mysore 
Newspaper Regulation of 1908 or the Indian Press Act of 1910, that 
it took away a man's right to be heard and to let in evidence and that 
its basic principle was that punishment would come first and enquiry 
afterwards. No suspected offender would be morally affected if 
he were to be punished without an opportunity to vindicate himself 
before a court of law^'*" 

K. George, Chief Secretary to the Government, stated in 
the Council that it w-as not callousness or indifference or the desire 
for autocratic power which actuated the Government, in the pro- 
mulgation of the Press Regulation but only the nooessity to curb 
the half educated young journalists who pandered to a vitiated taste 
for sensationalism and blackmailing, 
n 

18. .tccordiiif? lo Hr:i(llcy. iiiiiiishnicnl is i>unisl.iii<n1 only whoro it i.s dc.servcl. 
One |>Hys tin' pcin.lly. Cor on< owes il iind for no oihrr rMson. ;ind if 
|»iini.shin<'iil is inflioli'd lor nny oiln'r ron.son, it is o 'gross ioimortdily a 
(Tying injn.sfic(‘ nnd iitmmin.iblc crinK^”. Mr. Pillai quoted Bradley and 
Van Bar in Ihe course of his speech in the Council. He accused the 
Ciovermnent of treating dilTercnl Editors difTerently and emphasised the 
importance of a free press. 
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The resolution, when put to 'vote, was lost, nineteen Members 
voting for and twenty-six voting against it.“* 

A public meeting was organised in Tambanur Hall, Trivandrum, 
on 28 May 1926 to concert measures for getting the new Press 
Regulation repealed. Changanacherry K. Parameswaran Pillai 
who presided over it regretted that the measure should have been pro- 
mulgated over the head of the Legislative Council. A resolution was 
passed demanding its repeal as it prejudicially affected the elementary 
right of freedom of expression and enabled every newspaper Editor 
to be pimrahed by the Ehcecutive without resort to a court of law.- ’ A 
second resolution^* that was passed called upon the members of the 
Legislative Goimcil to take steps for the repeal of the Regulation by 
bringing in adjournment motion at its next session or refusing to 
eomider the budget until the redress of the grievances of the press. 
By a third resolution it was decided to constitute a committee to do 
propaganda for repeal of the Regulation.**^ The citizens decided 

19. In the first discussion of the .sulijeci in the Legislative Council only five 
non-otllcial Mtmbers Hupport<‘<l the acljournincnl luotion pro|»ostHl by 
C. P. Tbaraknn lor stopping the* proceedings to eon.sider the Press Kegula- 
tion. (Kottaijdm Patrika. 5 September 1925. File No. 850 ol 1926). 

25. The re.solution was moved by P. K. Narayana Pillai wlio staled tint 
the new Regulation wont lar ahead of llic Press Act 1 of 1910 in British 
India which was later repealed under pressure. The classes regarding Ihe 
publication of defamatory matter and false news were absent in the British 
Indian Pre.ss Act. Tlieii inclusion was interpreted as the (iovernmenl s 
alleinpl to protect the erring ofllcial.s and proceed against any paper at any 
tijne even on Himsy grounds. Mr. Pillai added that clauses 7 and 8 of the 
Regulation relating to the forfeitun* of the condemned pat>ers w(‘re dan- 
gerous weapons in the hands of an autocratic Government. It was improper 
that the prosecutor hitn.self would l)e tlw* judgt^ and that the powers given 
to the High (>>urt werx* not adequate to ensure public safety. The Regu- 
lation, he contended, deprived the people of a chance to express their views 
on public matters and expose the vagaries of oflicials (letter to the Com- 
missioner of Police, dated 29 M-ay, 19S6, File ISfo, 564 of 1926). 

21. This was moved by A. Narayana Pillai and supported by P. K. Govind.i 
Pillai and A. Thami Pillai. 

22. The Committee w\as to consist of P. K. Narayana Pillai, A. K. Pill ai 
A. Balakrislma Pillai, V. Achutha Menon. A, Thanu Pillai and R. Ramalinga 
Iyer. This resolution was moved by Malloor K, Govinda Pillai anrl 
seconded by M. N. Pillai. It wa.s pointed out that Malloor Govimla 
Pillai who was senior Professor, Guveruinenl laiw College, Trivamlrum should 
no^^ have attended the political meeting. Mr. Pillai explained that such 
Professors had only non-olTicial status, which fact was recognised by the 
Government on several occasions in the past. Some of them had been made 
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at the meeting to start an agitation immediately for the establishment 
of responsible government in the State to prevent the passing of 
similar reactionary legislation in future.^'” 

^me members of the Legislative Council thought in terms of 
suj^itting a memorial to the Viceroy. When the Travancore 
Pc'litical Conference met at Trivandrum in August 1926, a resolution 
condemning the Press Regulation and the unconstitutional manner 


non~onici;il AhnilM'r.s ol lh<* (.ounci! ;ind ai.su allo\\(*<l to liccoine 

Members of Uii* Popular .\ssoinbly. They had parli(*ipat(‘d in political 
meetings as well in Die past. An opinion was expressed that such a 
privilege enjoyed by tlic Professors of La\v Cobege should be revoked (File 
No. 00r)/1926). 

This resoliilion \v;ts moved by A. K. Pillai and snjijiortt'd by 
K. P. Xilakanta Pillai. K. (i. Kun Jukrishna Pillai and P. K. Nair. 

24. At about ^his lime, a resolution had been j>assed in the Imperial Legislative 
Assembly (*mpo\\'ering the fiovernim^nl to confiscate newspapers and other 
publications which wi're suspected to lx* violating section 153 of the Indian 
Penal Code. Creat l(‘aders like l.ala Lajpal Hai, Pandit AJadan Mohan 
.Malaviya and Jinnah had lakiii part in the tiiscu.ssion over tin* bill. 
Lnder Mich cii’t umsl.tnct s it w as improhahle that the Imperial (j 05\ rnineiit 
would aCi'ede to Iht' dtanands made in the iiieninriai Patrika 

dated 5th September, t92(>). The Mahiyali <lated 23 July, 1920 commented 
*lhal it wnis improper b> complain to a foreign Government about the 
administration of Travancore, No leader in the past had ever sought any 
interferenc(‘ from out side. 11 was pointed onl Iha^ the proper course would 
have been to seek redress from the Maharaui Regent herself. An appeal 
to the Imperial ( »()\ ( rmuent on the part of the advocates of the freedom of 
the pness was incoiisi^b'nt to souu* extent, with Iheir own demand made 
some time earlier that 'Ihe Maharani Regent’s jmwers should not be curtailed 
by the formation of a consultative body called the Regency Council. 

The Samadarsi on 17 July, 1926 wrote tlud if all appeals at home failed 
it would not be improper to approach tlie Irnpiu'ial Government for the 
remedy of grievances, hecause. according lo the terms of the old treaty, the 
Government of Travancore was obliged to accept th(‘ advice of Imperial 
Government on all matters. The Sta’le had a share in the defence of India 
and could not enter int<i any transaction wuGi a foreign powder without the 
consent of the Rritish, The passing of laws and the appoimments to posts 
under the Government carrying a salary of R& 500 and above must have 
the approval of the Rritish to whom the eo})ies of judgments given by the 
High Court should also he sent. If an appeal to the Britsh Indian Govern- 
ment was not desirable, -the papeu* added, there should be responsible 
government in the State for the eslahlishmenf of wdiich also ♦their consent 
might he required. 

3/3357/MC 
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in which it was put into effect was passed. ' It was resolved by 
a ma (ority in the Subjects Committee of the Political Conference 
to nr morialise the British authorities to give proper advice to the 
Aiaharani Regent, but the proposition was defeated in the general 
conference.-'’ 

On 29 June, 1926 , the Navmakti published an article whlfch 
was severely critical of Mr. Watts, the Dewan."^ The Government 
considered it as highly objectionable in tone and substance 
and £S contravening the provisions of the Regulation of 1926. They 
felt t iat they could have cancelled the licence of the newspaper with- 
out notice but stated that they were prepared to give its management 
an oj portunity to express unreserved regret. The leaderette subse- 
quently published was not considered as sufficiently reflecting a 
repentant attitude. The licence of the Navmakti was therefore 
canceiled. 

During the year, 1925 - 26 , fifty-seven newspapers and eighty- 
nine jNeriodicals were published in the State. Next year there were 
forty-four newspapers and fifty-six periodicals in total. The new's- 
paj>e: s in general dealt with political matters. During the same 
year, fifty-one new licences were issued to newspapers under the 
Regulation of 1926 . Seven licences were cancelled. At the end of 
the ysar the total number of newspapers and periodicals was 120. 
During 1927 - 28 , thirty-five new licences w^ere issued.-’’ 

25. il \M(S hy !\ K. \;iruyann iind snpjKirleti by S. K. Nbiir. 

26. At the gen<*nil confVrcncc it wa.s tnovod by Mr. K. Krishna Pillai, Fditor 
of Ifir Mniiiyiifi. It lictieria. (JiairFiian of the Hccrplioii (5jniinitt('<\ 
Mannath Pathnaiiabha Pillai and S. K. \air supported it. They argued 
that in limes of eonimotion and iiial-adininistralion the British riovernment 
was hound to give [irojxr ativice. Itut \. K. Pillai and tlie youiVi men 
of the Congress eainj) opfiosrd the proposition on the ground that the British 
(iovernnuod was a foreign Ciovernni<‘nl exploiting India. P. K. Naiavana 
Pillai who AVas fhesident. Pre-s.'? Caw Hepeal ('.oinmiltee. brought an amend 
ment to postpone it for six months. Finally the amendment was withdrawn 
and the (iroposilion defeated. Itlicberia resigned his place in tlu* (ami 
mitlt'e in prolesl <C. .\'o. tUCC. See tlu* Ilimhe Ih August. Id26. 

27. File No. 06() of 1626. .After ^he promulgation of the Regulation of 1926 
Mr. Wyatts had gone Iiome on a short visil and this article ivas written when 
it wa.s rumoured ’that he would he coming hack. The paper characterised 
him as an inefheient administrator who could not distinguish between good 
and had. The paper alleged that he did not do anything good for *the Stale 
during the ten mordhs of his administration and accused him of disre.spect' 
ful aKiHidc to the la'gislature. partiality in appointments and gro^s official 
irregularity. 

28. Administratihn Reports of 1925*26, 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
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On 12 September, 1930 the Travancore Press (Emergency 
powers) Act^" was passed. According to it any one keeping a print- 
ing press, required a declaration under the Press Regulation of 
1903, might be asked by a Magistrate to deposit hs security 
amount, not more than Rs. 1,000. If any printing press 
for which security was not insisted on were to print and publish 
objectionable material the Government might compel its owner 
to deposit an aipount, not less than Rs. 500 or more than 
Rs. 2000. The Government retained the power to forfeit the security 
or the press itself in case of incitement to or approval of any 
violent offence, seduction of any military officer, attempt to bring 
the Executive or the Judiciary into contempt and encouragem' nt of 
non-payment of the amounts due to the (Government. After the 
forfeiture of the secuiity, any person making a fresh decla ation 
should deposit an amount, not less than Rs. 1,000 or more than 
Rs. 5000. The Govcinment could issue search warrants and ; orfeit 
the security, publication and the press itself if it was being kept 
wiliiout making any deposit. No unauthorised newspaper was to be 
cransmitted by anchai service. 

A motion against the new press legislation was initiated in the 
hi.gislative Council but it was lost when put to vote.’*’ 

In 1930 an article entitled ‘Travancore and the Independence 
Movement’ was published in the Sentinel’^ and it was considered as 
offending the Regulation of 1926. In the same year, two articles 
under the headings Heav&n or Hell and Regency Administratimi were 
published in the Prabodhakan. The Agent to the Governor-General, 


29. The Nt'w.spajicrs in the Stale made adtt'r.si’ coinments on this Hegulalion, 
(‘\C(’}»t lour iiicludint; the Mdldhar Advocate, llic Trivonfirum i nti 

the Western Stfir. 

;i0. Fourteen Meinl)iM\s volrd lor it and thirty af>ain.st it. 

21. Th(‘ artiele was published on 19 ["(‘briiarv. 1920. It was s'iuted therein 
Itial I’llle ])iirpos<' would lu‘ scrvcfl h> liie jiarlicijiaton of the citi/.ens of 
Tratancon’ in the fna'doin slru{?f^le in Hritish India }>ut tlieir (*ner^?ies imisl 
t;e d' reeled towards llu' securinf^ of fuller freed(uu from their own (i(,)verit- 
ment. It was added that national consunusness was impossilile in liulia wilti 
its own dJvmse races and cre(*ds: that Travaiieore sliould aim at treedom from 
Mritish India, Ihoufjh it inifiht he allied to the latter by friendly treaties. 
Travancore inigh''. have to allow the exploitation of iier malm-ial resources 
by those from other parts of India hut such a .saeriliee was worth making 
for the escape from auloeraey in the State suhsi.vling on the Paramount 
Power. 



Mr. N. L. Cater, considered the latter paper mischievous in its impli- 
cations. The licence for the publication of both the newspapers was 
cancelled with ^ect from 11 September, 1&30.^^ 

While the licence of the Sentinel and the Praitodhakan was can- 
celled without any warning, the Grovernment subsequently warned the 
Pouraprabha of Kottayam and the Bhaje Bharatam for having publi- 
shed articles deemed offensive.^’ The first apologised but stopped 
publication and the second was not in a mood to submit. A similar 
warning was extended to the Pnatidinam also which had published 
certain portions of a peom directed against the British Government. 
It was pointed out that during the administration of the Dewan, 
Raghavaiah, the newspapers in Travancore had been publishing arti- 
cles highly critical of British policy and yet no action was taken. 
Some papers doubted whether V. S. Subramania Iyer, the new 
Dewan, was suppressing the press to earn the sympathy of the British. 

In December, 1930, Lt. Col. H.R. Pritchard, Political Agent, drew 
the attention of the Dewan to the publication of Songs of Freedom 
in certain issues of the Maiayald Rajyam/* The Government 


32. Lctler.s from Cater to the Dewaii dateti 15 .\ugust and 18 September, 1930 
(C. Nu 730) and th(' Oowan'.s reply dated 13 September, 1030, and the Press 
Note daled 23 September 1930 is.sued by the Chief Secretary to the Goverri- 
menl. The article [)ubli.shed on 6 August, 1930 .slated that correspondence 
was going on belween Uie Govenunenl of India and the (iovernment of 
Travancore in regard to the e.'dension of the Regency. ('.idiT in ins 
letter said that there was no sueli eorrespondence at all on the subject 
since January, 1930 wlien the (iovernment of India’s decision to terminate 
the Regency in August 1932 and invest the young Prince with ruling powers 
had been com eyed. The Dewan felt that the issue of a press note would 
Jk’ welcome to clarilv Die position and [)Ul an eiai to Die mischievous rumours 
current in the State. 

33. One of the charges against the Bhaje Bharatam was that it published 
the Congress Bulletin even though it had not been prohibited in Travancore 
(File Ndl 725/1930). On 11 and 18 July, 1930 Die Pouraprabha had made 
comment.s on the Viceroy’s announcement in the Indian Legislative Assembly 
made on 9 July, characterising him as a 'bulfoon' and republished the 
Bombay (Congress Bulletin dated 21 June, 1930, a proscribed publication in 
Brriish India (Letter from the C’hicf Secretary to the Government to the 
publisher of the Pouraprabha dated 19 September, 1930.) 

34. (File So. 728/31. See letter from Lt. (>»l. Pritchard to the Devvnn dated 
5 December, 1930. The issues were dated 6, 8, 9 and 18 November, 1930. 
The Goveniment con.sidere<] certain other articles entitled Bankruptcy or 
Shamelesmess, Lathi and Non payment of tax in Gujarat (8 June, 1930, 28 
October, 1930) also as objectionable in tone. 



considered the passages as “highly objectionable in tone and 
substance” and offending against the Regulation of 1926 and called 
upon the printer and publisher to express “unreserved regret”. The 
Govenment felt that they could have legally cancelled the newspaper 
licence without notice."® 

On July 1932 the Malay ali wrote a leading article on the Bombay 
riots in which the British Indian Government’s policy came in for 
vigorous criticism."'' The Government was of the view that it violated 
the Regulation of 1926 so far as it tended to excite disaffection against 
the Government established by law in British India. They demanded 
t) om the management unqualified apology on pain of cancellation 
of the newspaper licence. The IMitor consequently expressed 
regret."^ 

In November, 1933 the Government proscribed the bringing into 
Travancore of any copy of the Sarasan and the NavaHaramn as well 
as the Bhutan which was being published at Trippunithura. '" 

In March, 1933 the Government of Ttavancore warned some of 

the newspapers against publishing articles calculated to promote 
feelings of hatred among the several classes of people in the State. 
The Government added that they would welcome the expression (I 
jmblic opinion on all important affairs including constitutional reforms. 
After this general warning the Government on 5 April, 1933 cancelle:’;, 
in exercise of powers conferred by the Regulation of 1926 the licence 
of the Anglo-Vernacular newspaper, the Dasem. The proceeding.?! 
against it were taken on account of the publication of an article, 
entitled the Knight Errant*‘> in the issue dated 25th March, 1933. The 


35. .No. lA'.. Ti (lilted l.ellei- Iriim tlie (’.hief Secre'.ary to the Govern- 

iiient lo llu' Piilihslur ol Mnitajiun lidjiiniii dal(*d f January, MKHl. * 

:if>. Filt* Nu. 748/1932. 

37. Eflilorial N'oles on 17 August, 1932. 

38. File No. 885 C. <Ais'U)ins notilK-ation daital 5 November, 1933. 

39. File No. 750/1933. 'I'lie warning was i.ssiu'd to the publishers of the Malayali 
the SnnuKlarsi. the Dasan, th<* KcruUt Kesun, lh(* Kottaijum Pairiku and llie 
Dakshina Bharali (Ni. C. wS. 20 dated 1 March, 1933). 

40 . The article stated that Sir C. P. Hamaswamy Iyer ruffled the placid stream 
of affairs in Travancore. and manoeuvred the machinery of administration 
to Ihe advantage of the Nair community and the threatened extinction of the 
other classes. He was perhaps thinking that the Nairs should be supported 
for his own 'bread and water’ and that the o’ther communities were lotus 
eaters who could be relegated into the limbo of oblivion with impunity. In 
view of his isolated posKion as the Legal and Constitutional Adviser, his 
interference in the administration of the State was 'dangerous and demora- 
lising’ so far as he was threatening the 'abstentionists’ whom he had dubbed 
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Editor, M. M. Varkey, submitted thereon a memorial to the 
Government requesting the withdrawal of the proceedings taken 
against the newspaper. Explaining the circumstances under which 
they came to be taKen. he stated tliat the Ezhava, Muslim and 
Christian communiti':s iiad memoi'ialised the Government that the 
new electoral reforms had barely given them justice in the matter of 
representation in Legislature". Their attempt having been found 
futile, they resolved under the leadership of E. J. John on 
25 January, 1933 that they would abstain from the elections to the 
reformed Legislature. I'rom tlrat time cnw’ards the newspapers in 


as noa co-oiK'ralors. II was aol r}rar wla'llicr his vitws were iflentieal with 
thase of the (ioveriiineir: ol I'la vaiaon* ar whether they were merely per- 
sonal. It was not elear whetlur h(‘ was advising the Maharaja or the 

Dvwnn. What would happen in east^^ of any dillerence of opinion between 
S i- rraiuaswaiuN Iyer and the Dewaii, the sole con.s'liluled Adviser of the 
Maliaraja? nnder llu‘ .selienie of atlnunistralion which was called 

resj)i>n.slve, as distiiiel 1 roin responsible government, wais it not necessary 
t'la': the person olfering ad vita* should meet the po[)uiar representatives in 

the Houses of Legislature? J’he new'spaper accused Sir Ramaswamy Iyer 

ol h iving drained ihe economic resources of the Slate and done "more harm 
lo Ihe State than any single individual could do in so short a time or in so 
\ : .s .; ! ing iiLinic r". Lirha- the proxaienl turennislances, Ihi* "''IVn (‘ rishl\ 

. iif , :■! ;.n:l s li-as,a'rlivf ' .\t’\i,ser was saddling all the hiaiiie on tin* 

' obnoxiously non interfering and iiienicienl” Dewan. Mr. .Austin and enjoy- 
ing an invulnerable jiosition himself. Tin* Dewan had little freedom of 

action, otherwise he would have rtnnoved the anomalies of the new consti- 
lutionai Reforms ami it was a pity that he should have "sold away the 
l)irth-righl of the Dewan of Travam tne for a "mess of pottage". Retaining 
Mr. AiLstin in the woolsack was "like roasting snow in a furnace" and he 
w^as sailing between Scylla of public ihunaiul and Lharyhdis of the over- 
riding inlluence of an Adviser. Sir Raina.swamy Iyer was one who could 
"pluck a thistle and plani a Rower" hut in Travancore, according to the 
article. In* plucked lh(’ dower and planted Ihe thislle. Hj ’cas, 
it was alleged, trying to make the public believe ^hat the moon is made of 
green eln t se. Lscoric<'d in his chair h«*hind the curtain, lie w"ji.s so [Hilling 
its strings that Hie "mariopetles of oOif e W(*re in constant topsyturvydom’ 
dancing a mad tarantella Wv his whini.sical tunes. The Ezhavas, Christians 
and Muslims had already expressed at a niec?ting at Trivandrum their ^strong 
resentment at his retention in ollice against th<i interests of the Slate (File 
No. 751/1933). 

41. "To seek to work a reform meant for Ihe [>eople with four fifths of the 
l^opulation optmsed to it Is to take too grave a risk of failure" (The Hindu 
aate<\ 3^3-1933). 
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the State were grouped in two mutually opposing camps, one 
advocating representation in proportion to populatioii and the othei 
rejecting that idea. Varkey claimed that the Damn was not in- 
fluenced by communal bitterness'® though the Government chose to 
punish it for the same. The statement given by Sir C.P. Ramaswamy 
Iyer to the Associated Press of India, he added, whs highly controver- 
sial so far as he had made no distinction between abstention and non- 
vo-operation. It was a facst that the demand of the aggrieved com> 
munities could not be satisfied without a proportionate reduction in 
ihe share of seats thai had fallen, to the Nair erramunity and 
there was a feeling at the time that but for the influence of Sir C. P. 
Ramaswamy Iyer, the Dewan would have explored the avenues for 
re id^ring ju.stice to the various comnumities and niaintaining a 
bahrncc' among them in the IjC'gislature. 

The Government’s order did not specifically refer to a single 
article, published in the Damn, as coloured by communal bitterness 
and no opportunity wa.s given to its Editor to refute the allegation. 
It 'vas stated that the article, considered offensive, was published 
only when all hopes ox comjaomice boin out of the ann'-uncements 
made by the Dewan were shattered." It was incomprehensible 

^‘J. In the lirs‘1 j:’rGui» the I)((s(m was ineliuled wiiile in Ihe second group 
jTionlion inigld lie made of Ihe Malatjala Hajijdm. tfie MafnijnU and the 
Sarnadarslii. 

,\i M. ^'a^is('V r/f iTod (o Iht- jouroals uhicli sasoun'd oT rtmiinui: i 'bitter- 
ness and sjx'eilieally m<‘n^.ion<‘d an arlieh' of the kind that had apjieared 
in the Samadarshi on ‘J1 Fehruary, It slated that adequale conces- 

sions liatl idready been (*\tende<l to th(‘ unrepresini’led communities and 
that the agitation hv the (Christians of Travaneore on *the ground of their 
mimerieal sirenglh was direeted towards the abolition of the Hindu dynasty 
in th(' Stall'. Tliis arlitde on the whole was alleged to he an effort to 
discredit tlie loyalty and hlackiMi the gtiod name of the Christian community 
in'Io which tin* King Kmperor and Lord Willingdon. the Viceroy, were 
dragged to reveal tlieir partiality for thal community. 

The Editor of lli<‘ SanKidarshi who published 'the article, it was pointed 
out, was given an ajipoinlment by Ihe Government rather than punished. 

41. Several meetings liad lieen held and resolutions passed against the retention 
of Sir C. P. Hamaswamy Iyer in service. The reports of such meetings 
W(*re published in th<* Dasfin from al)otit 18 February and the newspaper 
alleged that h(‘ was re.spon.sible for the general unrest. P demanded that 
either he should he made the Dewan invested with responsibility pertaining 
to that olTicf or his services should be dispensed with. The Government’s 
warning to the paper, as tlu’ others, came soon after sucli coniments were 
published and the hrsl mass meeting of the 'abs'lentionists’ was held at 
Tinivalla. (hi 2-1 Mar* h L. ,J. Mathi'w and K. C. Mammen Mappilhvy 
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according to the Editor, how the leading article in the Dasm could 
have violated the Regulation of 1926 so far as it was solely concerned 
with the constitutional position of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer in the 
)tubRc service of the State in relation to that of the Dewan. The 
Abstention Movement, stated the Editor, was not for adding powers 
to the Legislature or for undermining the prerogative of the Sove- 
reign; but it was directed solely against the electoral rules passed 
by the Government; the quarrel was not against the royal gift in 
the shape of the Regulation, but against the rules under the section 
framed, not by His Highness the Maharaja but by the Government, 
“which were iniquitous, depriving certain important commimities’ of 
their rightful claim to proportionate representation in the Ijegisla- 

turo ” Moreover the article in question did not refer to 

the weakness of the Government as an institution but only to the 
“apparent incapability of the Dewan, Mr. Austin’’ as an individual. 
The participants in the Abstention Movement, Varkey added, 
did not believe in non-co-operation or resistance to constituted 
authority or the picketing of the polling booths but only demanded 
that the powers delegated to the people "by the free will” of the 
Maharaja should be fairly and proportionately distributed among the 
different communities of the State. No criticism of the incumbent of 
the oflSce of the Dewan could be regarded as violating any of the 
} revisions of the Regiilation of 1926, much le.ss any criticism, how- 
ever malicious, of Sir C. P. Ramaswamy Iyer who did not have at 
that time any constitutional position in the administration of the 
State. As regards the charge that the article in question tended to 
' vomote communal ill-feeling, it must be pointed out that any article 
should be judged*® by the impression that it tended to produce on the 


IpuI Mil wiHi IIh* l)<‘\v;in, Mr. .\ii.siin. wiuMi liG nppareiUly a.ssun‘tl 

them tliat the Govenmient would jiccepl the principle of representalion on 
Die hji.s^s of popiilalion. 'flie same (‘veninf^, Haiaiiswiimy Iyer arrived in 
Trivandrum. He met the Dewim next morning, immediately before a 
conference already proposed l)y llie Dewan for \\’orking out a compromise. 
Strangely enough llie Dewan, at the conference, as.sumed a refractory alti- 
liide ituieh against e\p<‘Ctations and indicated that the Govemmeul would 
not budge an ineti from the j)Os:tion already a.ssunied. l'hi.s sudden change 
in his attitude was attributed to the inHiience exerted on him by Sir Rama- 
.swamy Iyer and the Dnsan on that assumption pulilished its leatler on the 
same day thus offending the Government. But for Sir Ramaswamy Iyer, 
the Dasan was of the view, the Dewan might have found a solution to the 
complicated problem. (See Chapter on the Abstention Movement). 

45. According to Lord Fitzgerald an article should be read in k "free, fair and 
libera I” spirit and one .should not "paust^ upon an objectionable sentence here 
or a strong word then*’. See also the judgment of P. Parariit‘.swara 
Menon in Junmnhhumi case reported in I. T. L. T. 



mind of a man of average intelligence and commonsense. There 
‘ va;? no vilification of tiic Nair community nor the imputation of any 
corrupt motive to any of them in having secured undue representa- 
tjjii in the juegisiature at the expense of other classes in the State. 
A fommunai colour, it was argued, was sought to be given to the 
issue by Sir C. P Ramaswamy Iyer who stated on 30 March, 1933 
that the 'abstentionists’ ''are anxious not so much for an increase in 
theii' own represvmtation as lor a decrease in the representation of 
certain other communities who have been for a very long time wield- 
ing a great deal of political influence in the State’'. This statement 
seems to have been followed by a policy of repression adopted by the 
Government.*' The cancellation of the licence of the Ddsan was 
therefore to be looked upon as an integral part of a programme of 
repression of agitation by the dissatisfied communities. The Dotsan 
had always tried to steer clear of any occasion for communal bitter- 
ness and in “the case of such a newspaper, conducted on lines so 
(‘xalted, the Government notice cancelling its licence on charges so 
ignoble and so alien to its intrinsic policy cannot but be a wanton 
infringement of its honour and its status, not to speak of the finan- 
ciai loss involved” 

Several newspapers, inside aiid out-side Ti’avancore, were seve- 
rely critical of the Government’s policy^^ towards the Dasan. 

40, The Dislritl M;igistoifes of Kotlayijjn, QuiJon and Trivandrum prohibited 
political tne(*Ungs proposed lo he held in sympathy with the Abstention 
Movement (S(?e also 'Ihe (diapt<r on the Abstention Movement). 

17. M. M. \'arlv<'v's meiuoual to the ( ioverninenl o! ’l'ra\ ancorc d.dcd l.i 
May, 1933. 

48. On 24 May, 1933 the MaJiujuUi Mdintrutnn eommeiiled that though ’the 
article in tlic Dusan iiiiglu make ilN victims wrilhe and wriggle it did not 
contain a single word or jilirase tlial merited piiiiislmient by any civilised 
Government. It diil not excite di.sailVelioii which, according lo authoritative 
(lce!si(K'i. is ’M'v ‘pprohcfioji ’ciensitied l»y hatred ;in<! .1 de.sirt* for opposing 
or retaliatorv action*’. The h-rm 'Tiovernmcnt” was used in its impersonal 
sense, as dis'linguislied tn)m any particular set of adminislrators and so the 
hatred of tlie Government did not iinijly haired of any of its composing 
meml)er.s. vSucli liatred. if expresst'd in words, might amount to defamation 
hut it was no sedition. Th(‘ Ihison m‘ver c.dhd for the suhvorsion of the 
existing from of Gov<’nuncnl. 

3 /3357/MG 
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After the cancellation of the licence of the Deaan the news- 
paper . seems to have re-appeared under the name Yuvabharati*" 
on 12 November, 1934, its licence also was cancelled and the licence 
fee paid by it was forfeited to the Government on the ground that 
the paper had published articles violating the clauses of the R^u- 
>ation of 1926.-''' 

The Press Reg^ulation of 1926 was amended by a new Regula- 
tion passed on 3 Jime, 1935 so that the newspapers in the State might 
be broug^ht under stricter control. No newspaper should be printed 
or published in the State imless a licence was secured by the 
publisher in his own name in the form and manner prescribed by 
rules framed by the Government, on a payment of fee not exceeding 
Rs. 1,000. Ajiy person printing or publishing a newspaper with- 
out a licence or printing or publishing one in respect of which the 
licence had been cancelled would, on conviction by a Magistrate, be 
liable to a penalty to which he would be liable if he had failed to 
make the declaration prescribed by the Press Regulation of 1903. 
If the licence had been obtained before the passing of the Amendment 
Regulation, the printing and publishing of a newspaper for a period 
of thirty days from the date of the Amendment would not be punish- 
able on the ground that the licence had not been obtained. After 
the cancellation of a licence by the Government, no printer or publisher 


41), l.icinci' .v>. li.'j'.f 21 Auj^iist. )1».42 (i'ik* No. CS). On 10 Nom'Ui- 

bfr, 1030 Iho (iovfrnnunl wrote lo -siiy that they were unable to subscribe 
lor the new .spa])er (Ibn;. No. 1207 of 33 The manafjeinenl seated 

that they had never reriuesled tin* (ioverniuenl to subscribe for the paper 
or s'Mil any (<»|)y to and yd Itnyx got tiie h‘Iler which lliey look ;«s 

an insult. However a few daxs l>efon‘ wSir Mohaiiied Ilabibulla took charge 
as the Dewan, the inanag< inenl got another letter from the Publicly Ollicer 
to the elfecl that the (ioverninent would like to subscribe (letter No, 18/34/PR. 
dated 15 February, 11)34). The uiaiiageineiii thought that the attempt was 
to convince the new Dewan 'lhat the (lovernnietd was fair to all parties and 
would listen to all side.s of the (fuestion, 

50. One of the oifending artid<‘s was published on 24 February, 1034. tl 
referred to 'the anti-tdiristian policy adopted by the Government. Another 
article that appeared on 17 March. 1934, warned Sir Moliamed Habibtllla 
that there was a move to invest the (diief Secretary with more powers to 
create a caste-Hindu Secretarial and make K impossible for the Dewan to 
interfere in any mallet in which be alone could render justice to the 
oppressed comnninKies, The fusion of the various communities into a 
political unit, the article staled, would automatically take place as soon as 
they feK that none would sulTer in the exercise of political rights by such 
fusion. Nationalism as a catchword, commented the article, has ho meaning 
m a country where political power is concentrated in a few. 
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could get a new one as a matter of course for one year from the date 
of stich cancellation. The Government was empowered to levy licence 
fee upto a maximum of Rs. 2,500. The publication of obscene matter 
would entail the cancellation of the licence. 

On 12 November, 1935 the licence of the Kottayam Patrika^ a bi- 
weekly in Malayalam of nine years’ standing published by the 
Catholic press of Kottayam whs cancelled.- ’ The licence-holder was 
considered to have offended the provisions of section 5(1) (c) of the 
Regulation of 1926 in having published an article entitled Objecticms 
against change of religion. An appeal preferred by the party was dis- 
missed and, on a reference made by the Government, the matter came 
before the High Court of Tmvancore. The cause of the cancellation 
of the licence was alleged to be the defence, in the article published, 
of the rights of the members of the depress^ classes to be converted 
into Christianity. According to the Government, the act complained 
of was a strictly judicial one, quite within the ambit of law in force 
in the State and it was purely a case of an offender against the 
law paying the penalty prescribed by law and it had nothing to do 
with his religious persuasion or with the Government’s religioiis 
policy which, by tradition, had been one of toleration. Subsequently 
a Full Bench of the High Court of ’Travancore came to the conclusion 
that the passages in the article were calculated to promote unhealthy 
communal feelings.’^- 

In 1938 the Government of Travancore prohibited the circulation 
in the State, of the newspapers, the Deepam and the Prakasam, 
published from the Cochin State.- ' 

Cochin 

The Government of Cochin had proclaimed a Press Law as 
early as 1912 by which all printers, publishers and EJditors had to 
submit the necessary declarations before the lapse of three months 
from the date of the publication of the newspaper. In 1936 the 
Government of Cochin passed the Newspaper Regulation in exercise 
of the Maharaja's special powers. As the State had been free from 
such penal legislation for a long time, the public protested against 

51. Letter No. D. O. C, 25/36 da'ied 1 April, 1936 from Col. Gar.stin to Sir Moha- 
nu'd Ilabibulla and the latter’s reply daled 28 May, 1936. The (juestion 
had been raised in tlu- llou.s*' of Commons. The Government of Travancore 
fell that Kiich quest ion.s wore inspired by partisan motives and would only 
encourage the disalTected persons in the Stale to exploit the apparent 
inlerest of some Alembers of the Hritish Parliament. 

52. l.etter from the Dewati lo Col, Garslin dale<l 13 October. 1936. 

53. The Deepam dated 11 Augml. 1938. 
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the new Regulation. On 26 March, the Newspaper Bill initiated 
by the Government was rejected by the I-egislature. Yet the Gov- 
ernment enacted it into law. 

Malabar 

The Indian Press and Unauthorised News-sheets and News- 
papers Ordinance had been issued by the Government in 1930. 
During the course of the Civil Disobedience Movement in the year 
in response to the call of the All-India Journalists’ Association 
to observe 20 and 21 May as days of protest against the repressive 
legislation, some of the leading newspapers in Malabar and Cochin 
abstained from work on both the days. Arumda VUasom Press, 
Cannanore, where the Swahhimam, a Malayalam weekly edited by 
A. K. Kunhikrishnan Nambiar was being printed, was asked 
bo deposit a .security amount of Rs. 1,500, under the Press Ordinance 
for having publish^ some articles which were not palatable to the 
Government. It was the first occasion in Malabar when a Press 
Ordinance was made use of. llie press refused to pay the security 
and was closed on 13 June, 1930. Similarly the Kamal Press, 
Tellicherry was asked to deposit Rs. 2,000 as security. The Al- 
Ameen of Calicut had to stop publication for some time from 4 
Augrust as it also was asked under the Press Ordinance, to pay a 
prescribed amount as security. 

After the Delhi Pact, the Government repealed on 6 March, 1931 
some of the repressive ordinances including the Indian Press and 
Unauthorised News-sheets and Newspaper Ordinance of 1930. On 
19 September, 1931 the journalists, newspaper owners and printers 
of Malabar met under the presidentship of Sankara Sastri, 
EJditor of the Champion, at Calicut, to protest against the Press 
Bill pending before the Central Legislative Assembly. It was 
restdved to form the Malabar Press Association and request the 
Members of the Assembly to throw out the Bill which had been 
intended to suppress the freedom of the press in India. The first 
day of October was observed by all Newspapers as Press Bill 
Protest Day and none of their issues came out on that day’”. 

54. The Deepam dated 25 Marrh. Ih'U). .M Trirtnir n meetinf? wns held on 

21 : nd addressed h\ C, M. lyyiinni v.ho e(ind(*mnerl ilu? 

Governrnenl’.s action; When the Cochin T.ejji.slatnre met on 24 Mfttob 
T. K Nair. leader of the Independent Party, introduced an adjourn- 
ment motion which was disallowed by the Dewan-President. The opposi- 
tion thereupon staffed n walk-ouC 

55. Under tin* auspices of the Malabar Press As.socialion, a public meeting 
was hidfl a! ( alicul under the presidt'ulsliip of 7\ \’. Sundara lycr. 
Rao Sahib C. Kunhirania Menon, Editor of the Kerala Patrfka moved 
the resolution of protest. 
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Early in November, 1931 the police under a warrant issued by 
the District Mugistrate, Malabar, searched the office of the Yuxhi- 
bharatam published by T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer at Palghat. 
The paper had published a poem on Guruvayur Temple Entry 
Satyagraha, composed by T. Subramanian Tirumumb, nearly 
three months earlier. The poem was alleged to be seditious in 
character. The original manuscript copy was taken away from 
the Sabari Ashram at Olavakkot after intense search. The 
KamaUiTaya Press at Ottapalam where it was printed also was 
searched. T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer was arrested at Calicut 
in this connection under section 124 A, as well as K. Narayanan 
Nair, the printer of the paper and proprietor of the KarmWiaya 
Press. The author himself was arrested at Guruvayur where he 
was directing the temple entry campaign as Captain. T. Subra- 
manian Tirumumb and T. R. Krishnaswamy Iyer were sentenced 
in December to rigorous imprisonment for nine months; Narayanan 
Nair was detained till the rising of the court and the licence of the 
paper cancelled. Evidently the repression reached the ridiculous 
limit of penalising even the expression, in literary form of opinion 
on a subject like social reform. 

On 7 January, 1932 a notice was served on all newspapers in 
Malabar warning them against publishing anything that was likely 
to help the Civil Disobedience Movement. M. N. Pisharodi was 
arrested in May for trying to publish an alleged seditious poem 
which he had entrusted to C. K. Damodaran, Manager of the 
Vidya VUasam Press, Tellicherry, for printing. During the trial 
it was made clear that the poem contained nothing seditious and the 
accused was acquitted. In Palghat, Panku Menoh, lawyer, 
was sentenced, under section 117 and Press Act 18, to rigorous 
imprisonment for one year and payment of a fine of Rs. 300 or 
otherwise to imprisonment for a further period of three months. 

The Make Chronicle Press, where the Congress Bulletins were 
being printed for distribution in Malabar, used to file copies of such 
notices in the office of the Administrator, Mahe. The Administrator 
issued orders to T. K. Damodaran, owner of the press, not to 
distribute the Bulletins which however continued to be distributed 
regularly in Malabar. Damodaran contended that he was' 
sending for distribution only those copies which had been printed 
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already as otherwise he would be put to great financial loss. Some 
of the notices, it whs alleged, were distributed in Malabar several 
days before they were fil^ with the Administrator of Mahe. A 
case therefore was taken against the prints but the judge acquitted 
the accused in March, 1931 stating that there whs no need to deposit 
the copies in Mahe before the distribution of the Bulletins in 
Malabar.*® 

In July, 1932 T. N. Ramaswamy, the correspondent at 
Calicut of the Hvidu of Madras was asked to report himself daily 
at the police station and submit his reports for scrutiny. The Efindu 
protested to the higher authorities against this unwarranted 
censorship imposed on journalistic activity. 

The Government of Madras served notice on C. iH. Kimhapph 
Nair, Editor and publisher of the Mathrvbhumi under Ordinance 
No. 10 of 1932 to deposit Rs. 1,000 as security on or before 
1 November, 1932 for a leading article published in its issue dated 
17 September. Tfie article was a comment on the Government’s 
refusal to permit Satyabhushan Gupta, a Bengali youth impri- 
soned in the Punjab, to perform the funeral ceremonies in connec- 
tion with the demise of his mother. Similar action was taken 
against the printer of the paper also. Matliruhhumi paid the total 
amount of Rs. 2,000 thus demanded as security but stopped writing 
leading articles for some time with effect from 1 November, 1932. 

The Government prescribed the circulation of a pamphlet, 
entitled Yudhakahalarn written by Amsi Narayana Pillai. In 
August 1933 the weekly, Yuvadeepam was asked, under Emergency 
Powers Ordinance, to furnish a security of Rs. 500 for having 
published an article on Britain’s payment of loan to the U.S.A. in 
silver, in its issue dated 2 July, 1933. In August, 1935 the 
Pmhhatham of Shoranur was asked to givs Rs. 2,WX) as security. 
Subsequently the committee of the All India Journalists’ Associa- 
tion resolved to observe a hartal on 27 September as a protest 
against the use of his special powers by the Viceroy in certifying 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act which had been rejected twee 
earlier by the Central Legislative 'Assembly. 

On 23 January, 1937 the Government of Madras banned, under 
the Indian Press Act of 1931 (Section 19) the pledge of complete 


.if). On 28 May r)aiaodaran was arreslcd by the polici* at Azhiyiir wUb- 
out B warrant and taken to Badagara. He was charged under Section 
18 (1) of the Press Act for alleged distribution of a cyclo-styled copy of 
a Congress Bulle'iin in Malabar. He denied the allegation but was 
sentenced to rigorou.s imprisonment for six months. 
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independence taken by the Congress and ordered the confiscation 
of all copies containing it Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru advised that 
the ban should not be violated though meetings might be held, 
processions conducted and the tri-colour flag saluted. 

The gagging of the press is the normal method of repression 
adopted by any autocratic Grovemment. A wiser Government would 
have permitted the free flow of ideas and criticism and shaped the 
administrative policy in their light. The ideas went underground 
and worked there with explosive effect. They were thereby 
rendered more dangerous. The middle class par excellence had 
been leading the movement so far and as it was denied freedom of 
expression the masses seethed with discontent. 



CHAPTER 37 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF LITERATURE TO 
FREEDOM STRUGGLE 

The spread of the western system of education widened the 
outlook of tiiose benefited by it. Their minds were naturally imbued 
with the ideas of nationalism, freedom and demociacy that had 
exercised profound infiuence on contemporary Europe. 'IliG educated 
class cultivated a pride in the past and looked forward to a bright 
future for India. Kerala also, like other parts of India, became 
subject to a great cultural upheaval and the enlightcni d section 
sought to achieve the ideals of national independence, social loform, 
political democracy and economic regeneration for the b<?nefit of the 
masses. As literature reflects best the thoughts and emotions of 
a p.v ople, it was natural that gifted men and women who caught the 
new' spii’it should strive to awaken the latent national consciousness 
thruugh their literary output. They sought to give the richest 
expression to the hopes, aspirations, ideas and ideals of their fellow- 
men. The writers who iniiuenced and hastened the nati^jnal move- 
ment were eager to break the shackles of tradition and establish a 
new order of society. The essentials of the past were carefully 
preserved while progressive ideas were welcomed. The yearning for 
freedom from the thraldom of British imperialism that originally 
characterised the classes widened in process of time into that foi 
economic independence as the masses were truly aroused. The 
conception of “art for the people” began to claim the place of the 
old idea of “art for its own sake”. 

The Bilcdhi Visesham written by K, P. Kesava Menon in 
1923 after the completion of his legal studies in England is illustra- 
tive of the Jeep faith of the new generation in the greatness of India, 
with her cultural glories and spiritual yearning, continued through 
centuries. He made a stirring call to all patriots to strain every 
nerve for recapturing the spirit of the past and increasing the material 
prosperity of the land. His other works of later days written in 
the same spirit made a deep appeal to the readers as they were the 
out-pourings of a noble soul, with deep sympathy and tolerance, 
mellowed through the agonising experiences wrought on him by the 
drifting currents of destiny. 

In Travancore G. Parameswaran Pillai caused a new awaken- 
ing through his writings. Temperamentally he was against auto- 
cratic rule which he resisted for nearly ten years. A forceful journa- 
list and ardent social reformer, he became the Editor of the Madras 
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Standard in 1892 and upheld the cause of the unrepresented com- 
munities. His several political writings influenced his contemporaries 
not a little. K. Ramakrishna Pillai, to whom reference has already 
been made, was a forceful writer; his attacks on the Palace and the 
autocracy of the Dewan of Travancore, provoked the royal indigna- 
tion and he was deported from Travancore in 1910 when he was 
editing the Swadescdthmutni. An account of his career and outlook 
may be found in the Vyazhavatta Smaranakai written by his wife 
Smt. B. Kalyani Amma and in his own Ente Nadu Kadathal. He 
emphasised the social duties of man, moral calibre and fearlessness 
and with his sharp pen cut through hypocrisy and fought for a clean 
administration. He was no opportunist, ready to prune his convic- 
tions to satisfy the unjust official demands. The Veera Keralan, the 
Malayan and the Dakshma Bharathi offered a powerful stimulus 
to critical public opinion. A. Balakrishna Pillai, popularly known 
by his pen-name, Kemri also effectively guided public opinion through 
a number of articles that he wrote on socio-economic and political 
problems in the Samadarsi. 

In the areas of Cochin and Malabar, there were many writers 
who were highly critical of administrative vagaries. C. 
Kunhirama Menon, Elditor of the Kemlm Pathrika Calicut, exposed 
the defects of the Government while Vengayil Kimhiraman 
Nhyanar was a terror to corrupt officials. The Mithavadi and the 
Sahodaran wrote against the evils of caste system, social inequality 
and autocratic administration. While in Travancore the MatayaJa 
Manorama vigilantly fought for the recognition of the political claims 
of unrepresented communities, in Malabar the Mathrubhumi cons- 
tantly endeavoured to make its readers lit for the assumption of 
tiolitical responsibilities. During the dark days of the struggle the 
Mathrubhumi shone as the guiding star of inspiration, carrying 
out its task as an instrument of social will and national dedication, 
without fear or favour and without personal or communal consi- 
derations. Its mighty traditions steadily built up by K. P. 
Kesava Menon and P. Ramunni Menon were carried on by succeeding 
Editors including K. Kelappan. The authorities tried to silence 
both the papers for some time but could not resist the social will 
for long. Tlie Swart fostered nationalism at Quilon while the 
Al Armen at Calicut worked to arouse social consciousness. M. 
Ramunni Nair, a brilliant satirist who wrote a number of articles 
under his pen name Sanjayan, was inspired by Gandhian ideok^. 
He exposed the ridiculous aspects of contemporary society and 
administration. If the Indian National Congress and Gandhiji were 
to fall apart, said he, he would rather follow the footsteps of 
Gandhiji than those of the former. 

The national songs composed by ]^ts and others from 
time to time inspired the people, particularly the Satyagrahi 
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volunteers, not a little. As they m&.rched with the tricolour 
flag in hand, picketed the liquor shops and foreign-cloth shops 
or engaged themselves in spinning in defiance of authority, they 
used to sing the flag salutation songs composed by K. C. N. 
Vazhunnavar and Vallathol Narayana Menon. The famous 
Marching Song, Variha Varika S<jihajare was composed by Amsi 
Narayana Pillai, the author of many such inspiring national songs. 
Kuttamath Kunniyur Kunjukrishna Kunip and T. R. Krishna 
Swamy Iyer also composed a number of national songs which stirred 
the hearts of the participants and the onlookers. 

The novel, Aphante Mahal written by M. Bhavathrathan 
Nambudiripad and the drama, AtukkalayU Ninnu Arangattekhu 
composed by V. T. Bhattatiripad effected revolutionary social 
changes, particularly in the conservative Nambudiri community, and 
awakened the masses from their slumber. The drama, Marakku- 
takkuMUe Mahanarakam written by M. R. Bhattatiripad and 
that entitled, Ritumati written by M. P. Bhattatiripad were 
equally profound in the message that they were intended to convey. 
The novel Indulekha written by O. Chandu Menon ridiculed the 
forced marriage of Nair women to the Nambudiris. Malayalam 
poetry, formerly confined to a limited sphere, took a new turn tmder 
the western influence. The advent of lyric poetry was one of the 
main results of the changed outlook. Pallath Raman, in his 
poems, attacked the caste system and pleaded for raising the standard 
of life of the poor. He dwelt on Labour, on the workman’s hammer 
that would make anklets to be worn by the damsel of life. K. P. 
Karuppan also wrote poems of great social importance. 

The three great poets of modem Kerala, N. Kumaran 
Asan, Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer and Vallathol Narayana Menon 
have made invaluable contribution to social uplift and the success of 
the natmnal movement. They produced exquisite poetry bearing on 
social political economic and cultural themes. Kumaran Asan 
came under the influence of Sri Narayana Guru who believed 
in one caste, one religion and one god. His mind was oppres- 
sed by the miserable plight of the down-trodden communities. He 
decrW through his poems the caste restrictions and untouchability 
and was much grieved about the political slavery of India. His 
Chandala BhiksmM, Duauvastha and other poems touched and 
mdted the contemporary conservative aanxtma mind and brought 
about a radical change in social outlook. 

Ulloor S. Parameswara Iyer produced several lyrics bearing 
on social uplift and the one-ness of humanity. 'Hie sight of a 
tied pulaya girl with a heavy grass bundle on her head made him 
thjiik (hat her social position was beneath even that of grass. He 
e:3ibrted the youth to remember that while life is a struggle, only 
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righteous fight for human welfare is desirable and that caste diffe- 
rences should not be a barrier to a sense of fraternity. Love hails 
for ever, he sang, and the different elements in the universe are 
intended to help one another; the doors of universal love can be 
i»pened only by the key of universal love and those who keep them- 
Siclves aloof, on the pka of caste distinctions and religious prejudices, 
are sinners. Partimeswara Iyer’s poems are of little political 
import but their social content exercised a great a,moimt of influence 
on his generation. 

Vallathol Narayana Menon appeared on the literary firma- 
ment after the first World War when the people of India concentrated 
their attention on socio-political problems and wanted to free literature 
from reactionary tradition. Vallathol did not look at the Indian 
national movement as confined to a few constitutional or political 
changes but as closely connected with the spiritual resurgence of, 
and the cultural values cherished by, India for ages. True nationalist 
literature would survive the attainment of freedom as it would have 
permanent and fundamental values. He was no political worker 
but his was a voice imbued with deep sincerity that one could ill 
afford to ignore. Just as India’s spiritual renaissance had expressed 
itself in regional languages through Namadeva, Kabir and other great 
men, so too her national sentiment and love of freedom came to be 
reflected mainly through the great poets, Rabindranath Tagore, 
Bharati, Vallathol and others. In their respective regions they 
found it impossible to cut themselves aloof from the tidal wave of 
nationalism. Vallathol grew with the times and his poetic genius 
possessed several facets. He sympathised with the oppressed and 
the downtrodden, attacked the rigid caate system and untouchability 
and often expressed his righteous indignation against tyranny of 
any kind. He dwelt on the toiler in the soil and tried to renovate 
the social life in rural areas. 

Vallathol cherished deep admiration for Dadabhai Naoroji and 
Lokamanya Tilak and wrote poems on them. He felt remorse at 
the humiliating experiences of his countrymen abroad and felt asham- 
ed of himself for his own indifference towards his mothorland. 
fHis poem kalam mari perhaps inaugurated the nationalist phase of 
his literary efforts. He accepted Gandhiji as his preceptor and his 
deep disappointment in not being able to meet and conver.'e with 
him at Vaikom in 1925 found expression in his poem, papa mocharutm. 
Tlie popularity of his poem on Gandhiji entitled Ente (hemnathan 
is unrivalled. He found in Gandhiji the sacrifice of Jesus Christ, 
the dharmaraksTiopaya of Sri Krishna, the dhimsa of the Buddha, 
the intellect of Ankara, the compassion of Rati Deva the truth- 
fulness of Harischandra and the steadfastness of Muhamniad. Only 
a land, he sang, that has produced the Gita can give birth to a 
Karma yogin of Gandhiji’s calibre; only in the land between the 
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Himalayas and the Vindhyan ranges can be foimd a lion that has 
practised self-restraint; only in a region washed by the Ganga can 
a Kalpaka tree producing auspiciousness thrive. Gandhiji’s slender 
feet were enough, according to the poet, to trample upon the Kaliyan’s 
hood of British imperialism. 

Vallathol sang the glory of the Charka which he looked upon 
as Sri Chakra itself that would drive away poverty. His flag-salu- 
tation pc^m, pora pora has an undying emotional app^l. It is too 
popular in Kerala to require reproduction here. The lines beginning 
with Vaname, gaganame extol unfettered freedom. He wondered 
how in this land where a fisher-woman gave birth to the foremost 
Brahma/rshA, the inter-mingling of men could ever be construed as 
adharma. His poem Ningal tan pokku vipareetamakoJa, seems to 
have been against the Swarajist demand for Council entry while 
the poem vaisasam porum porum was intended to remove all obsta- 
cles in the path to freedom. He also wrote about the fallen lot of 
women. He felt sad about the economic misery of the common man 
in India; death is common, says he, but being burnt up by himger can 
happen only in the crematorium of our unhappy land where the 
corpses of slaves accumulate. He was a humanist to the core. His 
love of the country was infinite; on hearing the name of India, the 
inix:d is to be filled with honour, he adds, and on hearing the name 
of Kerala tlie blood should bubble in one’s veins. On the whole, 
Vailathol’s poems constituted a perennial source of inspiration to 
all his countrymen and, in particular, to the active nationalist 
vvoikers. His deep sympathy and sense of human fellowship, natio- 
nalism and optimism made him the literary harbinger of a new age 
during a critical phase in India’s struggle for freedom. 

Following the lead of Vallathol, a munber of young poets also 
began to write under the inspiration of the spirit of nationalism. 
K. Ramunni Menon, V. Kesavan Unnithan and Vennikulam 
Gopala Kurup were some of them. It was the time when the cult 
of non-violence and faith in Gandhiji had been influencing literary 
output throughout India. P. Kimhiraman Nair naturally caught 
the spirit of the times, and wrote poems on freedom and mother-land, 
apart from practically forming a Desha Seva Sangham in 1930 and 
doing constructive work. G. Sankara Kurup, with his nationa- 
list fervour and progp'cssive ideas gave a new horizon and added new 
values to the Malayalam literature. 

It is not possible here to refer to all the other thinkers and 
writers in Kerala who have influenced the nationalist movement in 
their own way. Quite effective had been their contribution aoid 
quite sincere had been their clarion call. The new enthusiaam gushed 
forth through several openings and engulfed the whole land. 
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